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* CyYMBrLins.] Mr. Pope ſu — the ſtory of this play ts 
have been borrowed from a novel o cace; but he was miſtaken, 
as an imitation of it is found in an old ſtory- book entitled W:ftward 
for Smelts, This imitation differs in as many particulars from the 
Italian noveliſt, as from Shakſpeare, though they concur in ſome 
material parts of the fable. It was publiſhed in a quarto pamphlet 
1603. This is the only copy of it which I have hitherto ſeen. 

re is a late entry of 1t in the books of the Stationers' Com- 
pany, Jan. 1619, where it is faid to have been written by Kitt of 
King flon. STEEVENS. 


The tale in Weſtward for Smelts, which I publiſhed ſome years 
ago, I ſhall ſubjoin to this play. The only part of the fable, how- 
ever, which can be pronounced with certainty to be drawn from 
thence, is, Imogen's wandering about after Piſanio has left her in 
the foreſt ; her being almoſt famiſhed ; and being taken, at a ſub- 
ſequent period, into the ſervice of the Roman General as a page. 
The general ſcheme of Cymbeline is, in my opinion, formed on 
Boccace's novel (Day 2, Nov. g.) and Shak has taken a 
circumſtance from it, that is not mentioned in the other tale. See 
p. —, n. —.+ It appears from the preface to the old tranſlation of 
the Decamerone, printed in 1620, that many of the novels had be- 
fore received an Engliſh dreſs, and had been printed ſeparately : 
J know, moſt worthy lord, (ſays the printer in his Epittle Dedi- 
catory,) that many of them [the novels of Boccace] have lon 
fince been publiſhed before, as ſtolen from the original author, an 
yet not beautified with his ſweet ſtyle and elocution of phraſe, nei- 
ther ſavouring of his ſingular morall applications. 

Cymbeline, I imagine, was written in the year 1605, See Ar 
Attempt to aſcertain the Order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. I. The 
king from whom the play takes its title began his reign, according 
to Holinhed, in the 19th year of the reign of Auguſtus Cæſar; 
and the play commences in or about the twenty-fourth year of 
Cymbeline's . which was the forty-ſecond year of the reign 
of Auguſtus, and the 16th of the Chriſtian æra: notwithſtanding 
which, Shakſpeare has peopled Rome with modern Italians ; Philario, 
lachima, &c. Cymbeline is ſaid to have reigned thirty-five years, 
leaving at his death two ſons, Guiderius and Atviragus. 

| | MaLoxe, 


+ I am unable to aſcertain this reference, no circumſtance attached to the 
novel of Boccace being diſcoverable in p. 364, n. 6, the place to which we are 
directed by Mr. Malone, in his edition of our author's works, Vol. VIII. 
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PERSONS repreſented. 


Cymbeline, King of Britain. 

Cloten, /on to the Queen by a former huſband. 

Leonatus Poſthumus, a gentleman, huſband to Imogen. 

Belarius, a banifhed lord, diſguiſed under the name of 
Morgan. | 

Guiderius, J diſguiſed under the names of Polydore 

Arcs) and Cadwal, ſuppoſed ſons to Belarius. 

Philario, friend to Poſthumus, Italians 

Iachimo, friend 10 Philario, j « 

A French Gentleman, friend to Philario. 

Caius Lucius, General of the Roman forces. 

A Roman Captain, Two Britiſh Captains. 

Piſanio, /ervant to Poſthumus. 

Cornelius, a Phyſician. 

Two Gentlemen. 

Two Gaolers. 


Queen, wife to Cymbeline. 
Imogen, daughter to Cymbeline by a former queen. 
Helen, woman to Imogen. 


Lords, Ladies, Roman Senators, Tribunes, Appari- 
tions, a Soothſayer, a Dutch Gentleman, a Spaniſh 
Gentleman, Muſicians, Officers, Captains, Soldiers, 
Meſengers, and other Attendants. 


SCENE, ſometimes in Britain; ſometimes in Italy. 
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CYMBEL IN E. 


ACT I. SCENE LI. 
Britain. The Garden behind Cymbeline's Palace. 


Enter two Gentlemen. 


I. GzxnT. You do not meet a man, but frowns : 
our bloods | 
No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers ; 
Still ſeem, as does the king's.“ 


2 You do not meet à man, but frowns: our bloods 

No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers ; 

Still ſeem, as does the king's. ] The thought is this: we are 
not now (as we were wont) influenced by the weather, but by the 
king's looks. We no more obey the heavens [the ſky] than our cour- 
tiers obey the heavens [Cone By which it appears that the read- 
ing ur bloods, is wrong. For though the bleed may be affected 
with the weather, yet that affection is diſcovered not by change of 
colour, but by change of countenance. And it is the outward not 
the inward change that is here talked of, as appears from the word 
ſeem, We ſhould read therefore: 
our brows 

No more obey the heavens, &c. 
which is evident from the precedent words: 

You do not meet @ man but frowns, 
And from the following : 

6 But not a courtier, 

% Altho' they wear their faces to the bent 

« Of the king's lool, but hath a heart that is 

« Glad at the thing they cool at. 
The Oxford editor improves upon this emendation, and reads : 

—— — our looks 

No more obey the heart, ev'n than our courtiers. 5 
But by venturing too far, at a ſecond emendation, he has ſtript it 
of all thought and ſentiment, WarBuRTON, 
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2. GENT. But what's the matter? 


I. GEEvr. His daughter, and the heir of his 
kingdom, whom 


This paſſage is ſo difficult, that commentators may differ con- 
cerning it without animoſity or ſhame. - Of the two emendations 
propoſed, Sir Thomas Hanmer's is the more licentious ; but he 
makes the ſenſe clear, and leaves the reader an eaſy paſſage. Dr. 
Warburton has corrected with more caution, but leſs improvement: 
his reaſoning upon his own reading is ſo obſcure and perplexed, 
that I ſuſpe&t ſome injury of the preſs.— I am now to tell m 
opinion, which is, that the lines ſtand as they were originally 
written, and that a paraphraſe, ſuch as the licentious and abrupt 
expreſſions of our author too frequently require, will make emen- 
dation unneceſſary. We do not meet a fp frowns ; our bloods — 
our countenances, which, in popular ſpeech, are ſaid to be regu- 
lated by the temper of the blood, - more obey the laws of heaven, 
—which direct us to appear what we really are, — than our courtiers : 
— that is, than the bloods of our courtiert; but our bloods, like 
theirs, —/till ſeem, as doth the king's, Joans0N. 


In The Yorkſhire Tragedy, 1608, which has been attributed to 

Shak ſpeare, blood appears to be uſed for inclination : 

«« For 'tis our 6/20d to love what we are forbidden.” 
Again, in King Lear, Act IV. ſc. ii: 

l Mere it my fitneſs 

« 'To let theſe hands obey my blood.” 
In King Henry VIII. Act III. ſc. iv. is the ſame thought: 

6s ſubje& to your countenance, glad, or ſorry, 

« As I ſaw it inclin'd.” STErvens. 


I would propoſe to make this paſſage clear by a very flight 

alteration, only leaving out the laſt letter : 

You do not meet a man but frowns : our bloods 

No more obey the heavens, than aur courtiers 

Still ſeem, as does the king. 
That is, Still look as the king does ; or, as he expreſſes it a little dif- 
ferently afterwards : * 

6  - wear their faces to the bent 

« Of the king's look.” TyzxwairtrT. 


The only error that I can find in this paſſage is, the mark of the 
genitive caſe annexed to the word courtiers, which appears to be a 
modern innovation, and ought to be corrected. The meaning of 


it is this: Our diſpoſitions no more obey the heavens than our 
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CYMBELINE. 6 


He purpos'd to his wife's ſole ſon, (a widow, 
That late he married) hath referr'd herſelf 


Untoa poor, but worthy, gentleman : She's wedded; 
Her huſband baniſh'd; ſhe impriſon'd : all 


Is outward ſorrow ; though, I think, the king 
Be touch'd at very heart. 


2. GENT. None but the king? 
I. GznT. He, that hath loſt her, too: ſo is the 


ueen, 
That moſt defir'd the match: But not a courtier, 


courtiers do; they till ſeem as the king's does.” The obſcurity 
ariſes from the omiſſion of the pronoun zhey, by a common poetical 
licence. M. Mason. 


Blood is ſo uently uſed by Shakſpeare for natural diſpofition, 
that there can * doubt concerning the meaning here. TY. in 
Alls well that ends well : 
« Now his important b/29d will nought deny 
«© That ſhe'll demand.“ 
See alſo Timon of Athens, Vol. XI. p. 578, n. 5. 

I have followed the regulation of the old copy, in ſeparating the 
word courtiers from what follows, by placing a ſemicolon after it. 
Still ſeem” —for they ſtill ſeem,” or our bloods ftill ſeem,” 
is common in Shakſpeare. The mark of the genitive caſe, which 
has been affixed in the late editions to the wars” courtiers, does not 
appear to me neceſſary, as the poet might intend to ſay—** than our 
courtiers obey the heavens: though, it muſt be owned, the mo- 
dern regulation derives ſome ſupport from what follows : 

66 but not a courtier, 
« Although wear their faces to the bent 
% Of the king's looks, —\" 

We have again, in Antony and Cleopatra, a ſentiment ſimilar to 

that before us: 
for he would ſhine on thoſe 
* That made their looks by his.” Maloxx. 


3 - - She's wedded; . 
Her huſband baniſh'd; ſhe impriſon'd; a 
1. 3 forrow ; &c.] 1 — reform the metre as follows: 
She's wed ; her huſband baniſh'd ; ſhe impriſon'd : 
All's outward forrow ; &c. 
Wed is uſed for wedded, in The Comedy of Errors : 
« In Syracuſa was I born, and ed.. STEEVENS. 
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Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's looks, hath a heart that is not 
Glad at the thing they ſcowl at. 


2. GENT. And why ſo? 


1. Gexr. Hethat hath miſs'd theprinceſs, is a thing 
Too bad for bad report: and he that hath her, 
(I mean, that married her,—alack, good man !— 
And therefore baniſh'd,) is a creature ſuch 
As, to ſeek through the regions of the earth 
For one his like, there would be ſomething failing - 
In him that ſhould compare. I do not think, 
So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff within, 
Endows a man but he. 

2. GENT. You ſpeak him far.“ 

1. Gewr. I do extend him, fir, within himſelf; * 
Cruſh him“ together, rather than unfold 
His meaſure duly. 


4 You ſpeak him far.] i.e. you praiſe him extenſively. STEEv ens. 

You are laviſh in your encomiums on him: your elogium has a 
wide compaſs. MaLone. 

s I do extend Sim, fir, within Himſelf;] I extend him within 
himſelf: my praiſe, however extenſive, is within his = 

OHNSON. 

My elogium, however extended it may ſeem, is ſhort of his real 
excellence: it is rather abbreviated than expanded. We have again 
the ſame expreſſion in a ſubſequent ſcene : ** The approbation of 
thoſe that weep this lamentable divorce, are wonderfully to extend 
him.” Again, in The Winter's Tale : The report of her is 
extended more than can be thought. MaLone. 


Perhaps this paſſage may be ſomewhat illuſtrated by the following 
lines in Troilus and Sr „Act III. fc. iii: 

«© uo man is the lord of any thing, 

« »Till he communicate his parts to others: 

% Nor doth he of himſelf know them for * 

Till he behold them form'd in the applauſe 

« Where they are extended,” &c, STEEVENS. 


6 Cruſh him —] So, in King Henry I), P. II: 
« Crowd us and cru/+ us in this monſtrous form.“ 
STEEVENS. 
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CYMBELINE 9 


2. GENT. What's his name, and birth? 
I. Gent. I cannot delve him to the root: His 
father 


Was call'd Sicilius, who did join his honour, 

Againſt the Romans, with Caſſibelan; 

But had his titles by Tenantius, whom 

He ſerv'd with glory and admir'd ſucceſs; 

So gain'd the ſur- addition, Leonatus : 

And had, beſides this gentleman in queſtion, 

Two other ſons; who, in the wars o'the time, 

Died with their ſwords in hand; for which, their 
father 

(Then old and fond of iſſue,) took ſuch ſorrow, 

That he quit being; and his gentle lady, 

Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceas'd 

As he was born. The king, he takes the babe 


To his protection; calls him Poſthumus ; * 


7 Tenantius,] was the father of Cymbeline, and nephew of 
Caſſibelan, being the younger ſon of his elder brother Lud, king 
of the ſouthern part of Britain; on whoſe death Caſſibelan was 
admitted king. Caſſibelan repulſed the Romans on their firſt at- 
tack, but being vanquiſhed by Julius Cæſar on his ſecond invaſion 
of Britain, he agreed to pay an annual tribute to Rome. After his 
death, Tenantius, Lud's younger ſon, (his elder brother — 1 
having fled to Rome) was eſtabliſhed on the throne, of which they 
had been unjuſtly deprived by their uncle. According to ſome 
authorities, lon quietly payed the tribute ſtipulated by Caſ- 
ſibelan; according to others, he refuſed to pay it, and warred with 
the Romans, Shakſpeare ſuppoſes the latter to be the truth. 
Holinſhed, who furniſhed our poet with theſe facts, furniſhed him 
alſo with the name of Sici/izs, who was admitted king of Britain, 
A. M. 3659. The name of Leonatus he found in Sidney's Arcadia. 
Leonatus is there the legitimate ſon of the blind king of Paphla- 

nia, on whoſe ſtory the epiſode of Gloſter, Edgar, and Edmund, 
is formed in King Lear. See Arcadia, p. 69, edit. 1593. MaLoNE. 


Shakſpeare, having already introduced Leonato among the cha- 
racters in Much Ado about Nothing, had not far to go by Leonatz:. 
| TEEVENS, 


% w— Peſbumus;] Old copy—Poſthumus Leonatus, RRRD. 
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10 CYVMBE LINE. 


Breeds him, and makes him of his bed- chamber: 
Puts to him all the learnings that his time 


Could make him the receiver of; which he took, 


As we do air, faſt as twas miniſter'd ; and 

In his ſpring became a harveſt: Liv'd in court, 
(Which rare it is to do,) moſt prais'd, moſt lov'd; 
A ſample to the youngeſt; to the more mature, 
A glaſs that feated them; * and to the graver, 


7 Liv'd in court, 
(Which rare it is to do,) moſt prais'd, moſt l:] This enco- 
mium is high and artful. To be at once in any great degree love 
and praiſed, is truly rare. JoHNns0N. 


8 A glaſi that feated them;] A glaſs that formed them; a model, 
by the contemplation and inſpection of which they formed their 
manners. JOHNSON. 

This p_ may be well explained by another in the firſt part of 
King H. V. 

fe was indeed the glaſs 
% Wherein the noble youths did dreſs themſelves,” 
Again, ö deſcribes Hamlet, as 
« The glaſs of faſhion, and the mould of form.“ 
To dreſs — therefore may be to form themſelves. 
i; Ds in French, is to form. To dreſs a ſpaniel is to break 

m in. 

Feat is nice, exact. So, in The Tempeſt : 

5 look, how well my garments fit upon me, 
« Much feater than before. 

To feat, therefore may be a verb meaning—to render nice, exact. 
By the dreſs of Poſthumus, even the more mature courtiers conde- 
ſcended to regulate their external appearance. STEEVENS. 


Feat Minſheu interprets, fine, neat, brave. See alſo Barret's 
Alvearie, 1580: Feat and pleaſant, concinne et venuſiæ ſententiæ. 
The poet does not, I think, mean to ſay merely, that the more 
mature regulated their dreſs by that of Poſthumus. A glaſs that 
feated them, is a model, by viewing which their form became more 
elegant, and their manners more poliſhed. | 
We have nearly the ſame image in The Winter's Tale: 
«© I ſhould bluſh 
4 To ſee you ſo attir'd; ſworn, I think, 
« To ſhew ay ſelf a glaſs.” 
Again, more appoſitely in Hamlet: 
« He was the mark and 8407 copy and book, 
« That faſbion d others.” MaLons. 
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CYMB ELIN E. II 
A child that guided dotards : to his miſtreſs, 


For whom he now is baniſh'd, —her own price 
Proclaims how ſhe eſteem'd him and his virtue; 
By her election may be truly read, 

What kind of man he 1s. 


2. GENT. I honour him 
Even out of your report. But, *pray you, tell me, 
Is ſhe ſole child to the king ? 


1. Gent. His only child. 
He had two ſons, (if this be worth your hearing, 
Mark it,) the eldeſt of them at three years old, 
I” the ſwathing clothes the other, from their nurſery 
Were ſtolen; and to this hour, no gueſs in know- 

ledge 

Which way they went. 

2. GENT. | How long is this ago? 

1. GEN. Some twenty years. 


2. GenT. That a king's children ſhould be fo 
convey'd! 
So ſlackly guarded! And the ſearch ſo ſlow, 
That could not trace them! 


1. GENT. Howſoe'er *tis ſtrange, 
Or that the negligence may well be laugh'd at, 
Yet is it true, ſir. 


2. GENT. 1 do well believe you. 


1. Gexr. We muſt forbear: Here comes the 
gentleman, 
The queen, and princeſs. [ Exeunt. 
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SCENE IL 
The ſame. 


Enter the Queen, PosTHuMus, and IMOGEN.” 


Queen. No, be aſſur'd, you ſhall not find me, 


daughter, 
After the ſlander of moſt ſtep-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd unto you : you are my priſoner, but 
Your gaoler ſhall deliver you 4 keys 


That lock up your reſtraint. For you, Poſthumus, 


So ſoon as I can win the offended king, 


T will be known your advocate: marry, yet 


The fire of rage is in him; and *twere good, 
You lean'd unto his ſentence, with what patience 
Your wiſdom may inform you. 


Pos *-. Pleaſe your highneſs, 
I will from hence to-day. 
DUEEN. You know the peril :— 


T'll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying | 
The pangs of barr'd affections; though the king 
Hath charg'd you ſhould not ſpeak together. 
[Exit Queen. 
Inmo. O 
Diſſembling courteſy ! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where ſhe wounds !—My deareſt huſband, 


9 —— [mogen, | Holinſhed's Chronicle furniſhed Shakſpeare 
with this name, which in the old black letter is ſcarcely diſtinguiſh- 
able from Innogen, the wife of Brute, king of Britain. There too 
he found the name of Cloten, who, when the line of Brute was at 
an end, was one of the five kings that governed Britain, Cloten, 
or Cloton, was king of Cornwall. MaLone, 
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CYVMB ELIN E. 13 


I ſomething fear my father's wrath; but nothing, 
(Always reſerv'd my holy duty,) * what 

His rage can do on me: You muſt be gone; 

And I ſhall here abide the hourly ſhot 

Of angry eyes; not comforted to live, 

But that there is this jewel in the world, 

That I may ſee again. 


Poss. My queen! my miſtreſs! 
O, lady, weep no more; leſt I give cauſe | 
To be ſuſpected of more tenderneſs 

Than doth become a man! I will remain 

The loyal'ſt huſband that did e' er plight troth. 
My reſidence in Rome, at one Philario's ; 

Who to my father was a friend, to me 

Known but by letter: thither write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes I'll drink the words you ſend, 
Though ink be made of gall.” 


Re-enter Queen. 
Duveen. Be brief, I pray you; 
If the king come, I ſhall incur I know not 


How much of his diſpleaſure :—Yet I'll move him 
[ Aſide, 

To walk this way: I never do him wrong, 

But he does buy my injuries, to be friends; 

Pays dear for my offences. [ Exit, 


2 (Always reſerv'd my holy duty, )] I ſay I do not fear my father, 
ſo far as I may ſay it without breach of duty. Jounson. 


3 Though ink be made of gall.] Shakſpeare, even in this poor con- 
ceit, has confounded the Tegetable alls uſed in ink, with the 
animal ga/l, ſuppoſed to be bitter. fon NSON. 


The poet might mean either the vegetable or the animal galls with 
equal propriety, as the vegetable gall is bitter ; and I have ſeen an 
ancient receipt for making ink, beginning. Take of the black 
Juice of the gall of oxen two ounces,” &c, STEEVENS. 
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Posr. Should we be taking leave 
As long a term as yet we have to live, 
The loathneſs to depart would grow : Adieu! 


Imo. Nay, ſtay a little: 
Were you but riding forth to air yourſelf, 
Such parting were too petty. Look here, love; 
This diamond was my mother's: take it, heart; 
But keep it till you woo another wife, 
When Imogen is dead. 


Posr. How! how! another ?— 
You gentle gods, give me but this I have, 
And ſear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death! +—Remain, remain thou here 
[ Putting on the ring. 
While ſenſe can keep it on!* And ſweeteſt, faireſt, 


4 And ſear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death!| Shakſpeare may poetically call the 
cere-cloths in which the dead are wrapp'd, the bond: of death. If ſo, 
we ſhould read cere inſtead of ſear ; 
« Why thy canoniz'd bones hearſed in death, 
1 % Have burſt their _— : 92 4 his pa 
o ſear up, is properly to cloſe up by burning; but in this paſſa 
the poet may tm. — that idea, and uſed the word ſimply 2 
to cloſe up. STEEVENS. 


May not ſear up, here mean ſolder up, and the reference be to a 
lead coffin? Perhaps cerements in Hamlet's addreſs to the Ghoſt, 
was uſed for /earments in the ſame ſenſe. HenLty. 


I believe nothing more than c 4 was intended. In the ſpel- 
ling of the laſt age, however, no diſtinction was made between 
cere- cloth and ſcar cloth. Cole in his Latin dictionary, 1679, explains 
the word cerot by ſcar-· cloth. Shak ſpeare therefore certainly might 
have had that practice in his thoughts. MaLone. 


S While ſenſe can keep it on!] This expreſſion, I ſuppoſe, means, 
while ſenſe can maintain its operations; while ſenſe continues to have 
its uſual power. That to ay on ſignifies to continue in a ſtate of 
action, is evident from the following paſſage in Othello: 
0 keeps due or 
To the Propontick“ &c. 

The general ſenſe of Poſthumus's declaration, is equivalent to 

the Roman phraſe, — dum ſpiritus hos regit artus. SrERVEX«S. 
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As I my poor ſelf did exchange for you, 
To your ſo infinite loſs; ſo, in our trifles 

J ſtill win of you: For my ſake, wear this; 
It is a manacle* of love; I'll place it 
Upon this faireſt priſoner. 


[ Putting a bracelet on her arm. 


Ito. O, the gods! 
When ſhall we ſee again? 


Enter CYMBELINE, and Lords. 


Posr. Alack, the king! 


Cru. Thou baſeſt thing, avoid! hence, from my 
ſight! 


The poet [if 7 refers to the ring] ought to have written — can 
keep thee on, as Mr. Pope and the three ſubſequent editors read. 
But Shakſpeare has many ſimilar inaccuracies. So, in Julius Cz/ar : 

« Caſca, you are the firſt that rears your hand.” 
inſtead of—his hand. Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : 

% Time's office is to calm contending kings, 

« To unmaſk falſehood, and brin — light.— 

« To ruinate proud buildings with % hours..“ 
inſtead of— hit hours. Again, in the third act of the play be- 
fore us: 

6 — — Euriphile, 

% Thou waſt their nurſe; they took zhee for their mother, 

« And every day do honour to her grave.” MaLone. 


As none of our author's productions were reviſed by himſelf as 
they paſſed from the theatre through the preſs; and as Julius Cæſar 
and Cymbeline are among the plays which originally appeared in the 
blundering firſt folio ; it is hardly fair to charge thoſe irregularities 
on the poet, of which his publiſhers alone might have been guilty. 
I muſt therefore take leave to ſet down the preſent, and many 
ſimilar offences againſt the eſtabliſhed rules of language, under the 
article of Hemingiſms and Condeliſms; and, as fach, in my 
opinion, they ought, without ceremony, to be corrected. n 

The inſtance brought from The Rape Lucrece might only have 
been a compoſitorial inaccuracy, like thoſe which occaſionally have 
happened in the courſe of our preſent republication. STEEvens. 


6 4 manacle—] A manacle properly means what we now 
call a Hand- cuf. STEEVENS, 


I 
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If, after this command, thou fraught the court 
With thy unworthineſs, thou dieſt: Away! 


Thou art poiſon to my blood. 
Posr. The gods protect you! 
And bleſs the good remainders of the court! 
I am gone. [Exil. 
— Tmo. here cannot be a pinch in death 
More ſharp than this 1s.” 
CYM. O diſloyal thing, 


That ſhould'ſt repair my youth ; thou heapeſt 
A year's age on me!“ 

Io. I beſeech you, ſir, 
Harm not yourſelf with your vexation; I 


7 There cannot be a pinch in death | 
More ſharp than this it.] So, in King Henry VIII: 
V. e it is a ſufferance, panging 
« As ſoul and body's parting,” MALOxx. 


6 That. out repair my youth; ] i. e. renovate my youth; make 
me cnn So, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609: as 
for him, he brought his diſeaſe hither ; here he doth but repair it.” 
Again, in Al['s «well that ends well : 

it much repairs me, 
« To talk of your good father,” MALOxx. 

9 —— thou og 

A year's age on me/] The obvious ſenſe of this paſſage, on 
which ſeveral experiments have been made, is in ſome degree coun- 
tenanced by what follows in another ſcene : 
« And every day that comes, comes zo decay 
« A day's work in him.” 
Dr. Warburton would read A gare (i, e. a ſpeedy) age;“ Sir 
T. Hanmer would reſtore the metre by a ſupplemental epithet : 
thou heapeſt many 
A year's age &c. 
and Dr. Johnſon would give us : 


Years, ages, on me/ | 
I prefer the additional word introduced by Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
to all the other attempts at emendation. ** Mary a year's age,” is 
an idea of ſome weight; but if Cymbeline meant to ſa t his 
daughter's conduct made him preciſely one year older, his conceit 
is unworthy both of himſelf and Shakſpeare.— I would read with 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, STEEVENS, 
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Am ſenſeleſs of your wrath; a touch more rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears.“ 


Cru. Paſt grace? obedience? 


Iu o. Paſt hope, and in deſpair; that way, paſt 
grace. 


Cru. That might'ſt have had the ſole ſon of my 
queen! | 


Iu o. O bleſs'd, that I might not! I choſe an eagle, 
And did avoid a puttock.* 


o a touch more rare 


Subdues all pangs, all fears, ] A touch more rare, may mean a 
wobler paſſion. fn SON. 5 : 

A touch more rare is undoubtedly a more exquiſite feeling; a ſupe- 
rior ſenſation. So, in Antony and Cleopatra, Act I. ſc. ii: 


„The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 


«« Do ſtrongly f. to us.“ 
Again, in The Tempe you 
« Haſt thou, which art but air, a tech, a feeling 
« Of their afflictions?“ &c, 
A touch is not unfrequently uſed, by other ancient writers, in 
this ſenſe. So, in Daniel's Hymen's Triumph, a maſque, 1623: 
« You muſt not, Phillis, be ſo ſenſible 
«« Of theſe ſmall touches which your paſſion makes.“ 
© Small zouches, Lydia! do you count them ſmall ?'? 
Again : 
M7 AM When pleaſure leaves a rauch at laſt 
„ To ſhew that it was ill.“ 
Again, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1 599 : 
So deep we feel impreſſed in our blood 
That touch which nature with our breath did give,” 
Laſtly, as Dr. Farmer obſerves to me, in Fraunce . [vychurch. 
He is — of Mars and Venus: When ſweet tickling joyes 
of tuiching came to the higheſt poynt, when two were one, &c. 
STEEVENS» 
A paſſage in King Lear will fully illuſtrate Imogen's meaning: 
90 where the greater malady is fix'd, 
The leſſer is ſcarce felt.” MALONRH. 


2 puttock.]] A kite, JoHNs0N. 


A putteck is a mean degenerate ſpecies of hawk, too worthleſs to 
deſerve training. STEEVEN$, 


Vol. XIII. C 
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Cru. Thou took'ſt a beggar ; would'ſt have made 
my throne 


A ſeat for baſeneſs. 


Inmo. No; I rather added 
A luſtre to it. 


Cru. O thou vile one! 


[Mo. Sir, 

It is your fault that I have lov'd Poſthumus : 

You bred him as my play-fellow; and he is 

A man, worth any woman; overbuys me 

Almoſt the ſum he pays.“ 
Cru. What !—art thou mad? 
Ino. Almoſt, fir: Heaven reſtore me !—'Would 

] were 


A neatherd's daughter! and my Leonatus 
Our neighbour ſhepherd's ſon! 


Re-enter Queen. 


Cru. Thou fooliſh thing! 
They were again together: you have done 
[To the Queen. 


Not after our command. Away with her, 
And pen her up. 


UEEN. Beſeech your patience :—Peace, 
Dear lady daughter, peace ;—Sweet ſovereign, 
Leave us to ourſelves; and make yourſelt ſome 

comfort 


4 


overbuys me 
: Almoſt the ſum he pays.) So ſmall is my value, and ſo great is 
his, that in the purchaſe he has made (for which he paid himſelf), 
for much the greater part, and nearly the whole, of what he has 
given, he has nothing in return, The moſt minute portion of his 
worth would be too high a price for the wife he has acquired. 
MaLoxe. 


CYMBE LINE. 


Out of your beſt advice.“ 


Cru. Nay, let her languiſh 
A drop of blood a day ;* and, being aged, 
Die of this folly ! [ Exit. 


Enter Prsan1o., 


DUEEN. Fie !—you muſt give way: 
Here is your ſervant. —How now, fir *-What news? 
Pis. My lord your ſon drew on my maſter, 


_ Ha! 
No harm, I truſt, is done? 


Pts. There might have been, 
But that my maſter rather play'd than fought, 
And had no help of anger: they were parted 
By gentlemen at hand. 


DUEEN. I am very glad on't. 
Imo. Your ſon's my father's friend; he takes his 
part.— 


To draw upon an exile IO brave ſir !— 

] would they were in Africk both together; 
Myſelf by with a needle, that I might prick 

The goer back. Why came you from your maſter ? 


Pis. On his command : He would not ſuffer me 
To bring him to the haven: left theſe notes 


Jour beſt advice.] i. e. conſideration, reflection. So, in 
Meaſure for Meaſure : 
But did repent me after more advice. STEEVENS. 
„„ let her languiſb 


A drop of blood a day;] We meet with a congenial form of 
malediction in Orhello : 


0 may his pernicious ſoul 
% Rot half a grain a day!” SrRRVEXS. 
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Of what commands I ſhould be ſubject to, 
When it pleas'd you to employ me. 

EEx. This hath been 
Your faithful ſervant: I dare lay mine honour, 
He will remain ſo. 


PIs. I humbly thank your highneſs. 
Duren. Pray, walk a while. | 
io. About ſome half hour hence, 


I pray you, ſpeak with me: you ſhall, at leaſt, 
Go ſee my lord aboard: for this time, leave me. 
[ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. l 
A publick Place. 


Enter CLOTEN, and two Lords. 


i. Loxp. Sir, I would adviſe you to ſhift a ſhirt; 
the violence of action hath made you reek as a ſa- 
crifice : Where air comes out, air comes in: there's 
none abroad ſo wholeſome as that you vent. 


CLo. If my ſhirt were bloody, then to ſhift it 
Have I hurt him? 


2. Logp. No, faith; not ſo much as his patience. 
[ A/iae. 


1. Lord. Hurt him? his body's a paſſable car- 
caſs, if he be not hurt: it is a thoroughfare for 
ſteel, if it be not hurt. 


2. Lok D. His ſteel was in debt; it went the 
backſide the town, [ Aſide. 


CLo. The villain would not ſtand me. 
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2. Loxp. No; but he fled forward ſtill, toward 
your face. [ Ade. 

I. Loxp. Stand you! You have land enough of 
your own: but he added to your having ; gave you 
ſome ground. 

2. Lord. As many inches as you have oceans: 
Puppies! [ Aſide. 
Co. I would, they had not come between us. 

2. Lord. So would I, till you had meaſured how 
long a fool you were upon the ground. [ Aſide. 

CLo. And that ſhe ſhould love this fellow, and 
refuſe me! 

2. Lokb. If it be a ſin to make a true election, 
ſhe is damn'd. [ Aſide. 

1. Lox. Sir, as I told you always, her beauty 


and her brain go not together: She's a good ſign, 
but I have ſeen ſmall reflection of her wit.“ 


$ he fled forward flill, toward your face,] So, in Troilus 
and Creſida : 
6s thou ſhalt hunt a lion, that will fly 
« With his face backward.” STeevens, 


6 —— her beauty and her brain go not together :] I believe the 
lord means to ſpeak a ſentence, ** Sir, as I told you always, 
beauty and brain go not together.” Joh nsoN. 

That is, are not equal, ne vont pas de pair.” A fimilar ex- 
preſſion occurs in The Laws of Candy, where Gonzalo, ſpeaking 
of Erota, fays : 

66 


-and walks 
«« Her tongue the ſame gait with her wit?“ M. Masox. 


7 She's a good fign, but I have ſeen ſmall reflection of her auit.] She 
has a fair outſide, a ſpecious appearance, but no wit. O quanta 
ſpecies, cerebrum non habet! Phædrus. EDwaRDs. 


I believe the poet meant nothing by gn, but fair autward ſhow. 


Jouxsox. 


The ſame alluſion is common to other writers. So, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Fair Maid of the [nn : 
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2. Loxp. She ſhines not upon fools, leſt the re- 
flection ſhould hurt her. [Alide. 


CLo. Come, I'll to my chamber: Would there 
had been ſome hurt done! 


2. Lord. I wiſh not ſo; unleſs it had been the 
fall of an aſs, which is no great hurt. [ Afide. 


CLo. You'll go with us? 

1. Loxp. T'll attend your lordſhip. 

CLo. Nay, come, let's go together. 

2. Loxp. Well, my lord. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
A Room in Cymbeline's Palace. 


Enter IMOGEN and PIsANI0O. 


Io. I would thou grew'ſt unto the ſhores o'the 
haven, 


And queſtion'dſt every fail : if he ſhould write, 
And I not have it, *twere a paper loſt 


As offer'd mercy is.) What was the laſt 
That he ſpake to thee ? 


a common trull, 
« A tempting gn, and curiouſly ſet forth 
« To draw in riotous gueſts,” 
Again, in The Elder Brother, By the ſame authors : 
«« Stand ſtill, thou gn of man.” 
To underſtand the whole force of Shakſpeare's idea, it ſhould 
be remembered, that anciently almoſt every gn had a motto, or 
ſome attempt at a witticiſm, underneath it. STEEVENS., 


In a ſubſequent ſcene, Iachimo ſpeaking of imagen. ſays: 
«« All of her, that is out of door, moſt rich 
If ſhe be furniſh'd with a uind ſo rare, 
«« She is alone the Arabian bird.” MALOxRR. 


*twere a paper loft 
As offer d mercy is, | I believe the poet's meaning is, that the 


7 
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Pts. "Twas, His queen, his queen! 
Into. Then wav'd his handkerchief? 
* = And kiſs'd it, madam. 


1Mo. Senſeleſs linen! happier therein than I!— 
And that was all? 


Pts. No, madam); for ſo long 
As he could make me with this eye or ear“ 
Diſtinguiſh him from others, he did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 


loſs of that paper would prove as fatal to her, as the loſs of a par- 
don to a condemn'd criminal. 
A —_ —— this, occurs in Alls well that ends well : 
« Like a remorſeful pardon ſlowly carried.” SrREEVENS. 


Y with this eye or ear — | (on copy - his eye, &c.] But 
how could Poſthumus make himſelf diſtinguiſhed by his ear to 
Piſanio? By his tongue he might to the other's ear, and this was 
certainly Shakſpeare's intention. We muſt therefore read : 

As he could make me with this eye, or ear, 

Diftinguiſh him from others, 
The expreſſion is J4uxrix4,, as the Greeks term it: the party ſpeaking 
points to that part ſpoken of. WarBuRTON. 


Sir T. Hanmer alters it thus: 
for fo lon 
As he could mark me wm his eye, or I 
Diftinguiſh . 
The reaſon of Sir. T. Hanmer's reading was, that Piſanio deſcribes 
no addreſs made to the car. Jon ns0N. 


This deſcription, and what follows it, ſeem imitated from the 
eleventh Book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis. See Golding's tranſla- 
tion, p. 146, b. &c. 

«« She lifting up hir watrie eies beheld hir huſband ſtand 

« Upon _ ns making ſignes by becking with his 

« And 3 ſignes to him againe. And after that 
the land 

« Was farre remooved from the ſhip, and that the ſight began 

To be unable to diſcerne the face of any man, 

«« As long as ere ſhe could ſhe lookt upon the rowing keele. 

*« And when ſhe could no longer time for diſtance ken it 


weele, 
C 4 
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still waving, as the fits and ſtirs of his mind 
Could beſt expreſs how ſlow his ſoul ſail'd on, 
How ſwift his ſhi : | 


Dio. 12 Y ſhould'ſt have made him 
As little as a crow, or leſs,” ere left 
To after-eye him. 


Pas. Madam, ſo I did. 
Ino. I would have broke mine eye- ſtrings ; 
crack'd them, but | 
To look upon him; till the diminution 
Of ſpace had pointed him ſharp as my needle: * 
Nay, follow'd him, till he had melted from 
The ſmallneſs of a gnat to air; and then 
Have turn'd mine eye, and wept. —But, good Pi- 
ſanio, 
When ſhall we hear from him? 


Pis. Be aſſur'd madam, 
With his next vantage.“ 


Imo. I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Moſt pretty things to ſay : ere I could tell him, 


«« She looked ſtill upon the ſailes that flaſked with the wind 


Upon the un. And when ſhe could the ſailes no longer 
find, 


*« She gate hir to hir emptie bed with ſad and ſorie hart, &c,”” 
STEEVENS. 
9 As little as a crow, or les, | This compariſon may be illuſtrated 
by the following in King Lear : 
ce the crows, that wing the midway air, 
* Show ſcarce /o groſs as beetles,” STEEVENS. 
ill the diminution 
Of ſpace had pointed him foarp as my needle :] The diminution 
of ſpace, is the diminution of which ſpace is the cauſe. Trees are 
killed by a blaſt of lightning, that is, by b/afting, not blaſted 
lightning. Joanson, 
3 next vantage. ] Next opportunity, JOHNSON. 
So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : 
* And when the doctor ſpies his vartage ripe,” &c. 
STEEVENS, 
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How I would think on him, at certain hours, 

Such thoughts, and ſuch; or I could make him 
ſwear 

The ſhes of Italy ſhould not betray 

Mine intereſt, and his honour; or have charg'd 
him, 

At the ſixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 

To encounter me with oriſons,* for then 

I am in heaven for him; or ere I could 

Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet 

Betwixt two charming words,“ comes in my father, 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 

Shakes all our buds from growing.” 


4 —— encounter me with oriſons,| i. e. meet me with reciprocal 


prayer. So, in Macbeth : 


« See, they encounter thee with their hearts' thanks.” 
STEEVENS. 


I am in heaven for him;] My ſolicitations aſcend to heaven 
on his behalf, SrREVENS. 


6 or ere I could 

Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet 

Betwixt two charming words, | Dr. Warburton pronounces 
as abſolutely as if he had been preſent at their parting, that theſe 
two charming words were—adieu Pofthumus ; but as Mr. Edwards 
has obſerved, ** ſhe muſt have underſtood the language of love 
very little, if ſhe could find no tenderer expreſſion of it, than the 
name by which every one called her huſband.” STEtve xs. 


7 like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 

Shakes all our buds from growng. 1 þ e. our buds of love, as 
our author has elſewhere expreſſed it. Dr. Warburton, becauſe the 
buds of flowers are here alluded to, very idly reads—Shakes all our 
buds from blowing. 

The buds of foxwers undoubtedly are meant, and Shakſpeare 
himſelf has told us in Romeo and Juliet that they grow : 
* This bud of love, by ſummer's ripening breath 
« May prove a beauteous flower, when next we meet.“ 
MaLoNE. 


A bud, without any diſtinct idea, whether of flower or fruit, is 
a natyral repreſentation of any thing incipient or immature ; and 
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Enter a Lady. 


Lavy. The queen, madam, 
Deſires your highneſs* company. 


Io. Thoſe things I bid you do, get them de- 
ſpatch'd.— 
T will attend the queen. 


Pts. Madam, I ſhall. 
[ Exeunt. 


the buds of flowers, if flowers are meant, grow to flowers, as the 
buds of fruits grow to fruits, Joaunson. 


Dr. Warburton's emendation may in ſome meaſure be confirmed 
by thoſe beautiful lines in The Two Noble Kinſmen, which I have 
no doubt were written by Shakſpeare, Emilia is ſpeaking of a 
roſe : 

4 « Tt is the very emblem of a maid. 
« For when the weft wind courts her gentily, 
« How modeſtly ſhe blows, and paints the ſun 
«« With her chaſte bluſhes ?—when the north comes near her 
« Rude and impatient, then like chaſtity, 
She locks her beauties in her bud again, 
« And leaves him to baſe briars.” FARMER. 


I think the old rages. trot be ſufficiently ſupported by the fol. 
lowing paſſage in the 18th Sonnet of our author: 
* Rough winds do te the darling buds of May.” 
Again, in The Taming of a Shrew : 
« Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds Sade fair Budi. 
Lyly in his Euphues, 1581, as Mr. Holt White obſerves, has a 
ſimilar expreſſion. ** The wwinde /haketh of the blofſome, as well as 


the fruit. STEEVENS, 
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SCENE v. 
Rome. An Apartment in Philario's Houſe. 


Enter PufLlARIO, IAchIMo, a Frenchman, @ 
Dutchman, and a Spaniard.* 


Lach. Believe it, fir : I have ſeen him in Britain: 
he was then of a creſcent note; expected to prove 
ſo worthy, as ſince he hath been allowed the name 
of: but I could then have look'd on him without 
the help of admiration; though the catalogue of 
his endowments had been tabled by his ſide, and 
I to peruſe him by items. 


Pai. You ſpeak of him when he was leſs fur- 
niſh'd, than now he is, with that which makes him 
both without and within. | 


FRENCH. I have ſeen him in France: we had very 
many there, could behold the ſun with as firm eyes 
as he. 


Iich. This matter of marrying his king's daugh- 
ter, (wherein he muſt be weigh'd rather by her 


5 Iachimo,] The name of Giacomo occurs in The Two 
Gentlewwomen of Venice, a novel which immediately follows that of 
Rhomeo and Fulietta in the ſecond tome of Painter's Palace of 
Pleaſure. MaLoxx. 


6 4 Dutchman, and @ Spaniard. ] Thus the old copy; 
but Mynheer, and the Don, are mute characters. STEEVENS. 


7 makes im] In the ſenſe in which we ſay, This will 
make or mar you. JOHNSON. 


So, in Othello: 


This is the night 
% That either makes me, or fordoes me quite.“ 


STEEVENS, 
Makes him, in the text, means forms him, M. Mason, 
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value, than his own,) words him, I doubt not, a 
great deal from the matter. 


FRENCH. And then his baniſhment : 


Lick. Ay, and the approbation of thoſe, that 
weep this lamentable divorce, under her colours,“ 
are wonderfully to extend him; be it but to for- 
tify her judgement, which elſe an eaſy battery 
might lay flat, for taking a beggar without more 
quality.* But how comes it, he 1s to ſojourn with 
you? How creeps acquaintance ? 


8 awords him ,——a great deal from the matter.] Makes the 
deſcription of him very diſtant from the truth. Jon xsOx. 


9 nuuder her colours, | Under her banner; by her influence, 
Jon NSON, 


2 and the approbation of thoſe, —are wonderfully to extend 
bim;] This grammatical inaccuracy is common in Shakſpeare's 
plays. So, in Julius Cæſar: 

„% The peſture of your blows are yet unknown.“ 
[See Vol. XII. p. 374, n. 5.] The modern editors, however, 
read—approbations. | 

Extend has here the fame meaning as in a former ſcene. See 
p. 8, n. 56, MALONE., 


I perceive no inaccuracy on the preſent occaſion. * This matter 
of his — his king's daughter, —“ and then his baniſh- 
ment; —“ and the approbation of thoſe,” &c. are (i. e. all 
theſe circumſtances united) wonderfully to extend him,” 

| STEEVENS, 

3 —— without more quality.) The folio reads 4% quality, Mr. 
Rowe firſt made the alteration, STEEVENS. 


Whenever 4% or more is to be joined with a verb denoting want, 
or a prepoſition of a ſimilar import, Shakſpeare never fails to be 
3 in a grammatical inaccuracy, or rather, to uſe words that 
expreſs the very contrary of what he means. In a note on Antony 
and Cleopatra, I have proved this inconteſtably, by comparing a 
paſſage ſimilar to that in the text with the words of Plutarch on 
which it is formed. The paſſage is: 

* I—condemn myſelf to /ack 
Ihe courage of a woman, 4% noble mind 
% Than ſne—.“ 
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Pf. His father and I were ſoldiers together; to 


whom I have been often bound for no leſs than my 
life : 


Enter PosTHUMUs. 


Here comes the Briton : Let him be ſo entertained, 
amongſt you, as ſuits, with gentlemen of your 
knowing, to a ſtranger of his quality.—lI beſeech 
you all, be better known to this gentleman ; whom, 
I commend to you, as a noble friend of mine: 
How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, 
rather than ſtory him in his own hearing. 


FrEncn. Sir, we have known together in Or- 
leans. 


Posr. Since when I have been debtor to you 
for courteſies, which I will be ever to pay, and yet 
pay ſtill. 


Again, in The Winter's Tak : 
60 I ne'er heard yet 
That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 
« Leſs impudence, to gainſay what they did, 
Than to perform it Aſt,” 
Again in King Lear : 
l have hope 
% You leſ know how to value her deſerts 
Than ſhe to cant her duty.” 

See note on Antony and Cleopatra, AR IV, ſc. xii, Mr, Rowe 
and all the ſubſequent editors read without more quality, and fo 
undoubtedly Shak ſpeare ozght to have written, On the ſtage, an 
actor may rectify ſuch petty errors; but it is the duty of an editor 
to exhibit what his author wrote, MaLone. | 


As on this occaſion, and ſeveral others, we can only tell what 
Hemings and Condel printed, inſtead of knowing, with any de- 
ree of certainty, what Shakſpeare wrote, I have not diſturbed 
r. Rowe's emendation, which leaves a clear paſſage to the reader, 

if he happens to prefer an obvious ſenſe to no ſenſe at all. 
STEEVENS. 


4 — which I avill be ever to pay, and yet pay flill.] So, in All's 
awell that ends well : 
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FxE NCH. Sir, you o'er-rate my poor kindneſs: I 
was glad I did atone my countryman and you; it 
had been pity, you ſhould have been put together 
with ſo mortal a purpoſe, as then each bore, upon 
importance of ſo ſlight and trivial a nature.“ 


Posr. By your pardon, fir, I was then a young 
traveller; rather ſnunn'd to go even with what I 
heard, than in my every action to be guided by 
others? experiences: but, upon my mended judge- 
ment, (if I offend not to ſay it is mended,) my 
quarrel was not altogether ſlight. 


FRENCH. Faith, yes, to be put to the arbitre- 


„ Which I will ever pay, and pay again, 
«« When I have found it.” rate 
Again, in our author's zoth Sonnet: 


« Which I new pay, as if not pay'd before.” MaLoxe. 


$ I did atone &c.] To atone ſignifies in this place to re- 
concile, So, Ben Jonſon, in The Silent Woman: 
There had been ſome hope to atone you.“ 
Again, in Heywood's Engliſh Traveller, 1633: 
The conſtable is call'd to atone the broil,” 
See Vol. XII. p. 189, n. 6. STEEVENS. 


6 upon importance of /o flight and trivial a nature.] Im- 
portance is here as elſewhere in Shakſpeare, importunity, inſtigation. 
See Vol. IV. p. 170, n. 5. MaLone. 


So, in Taelfth Night : * Maria wrote the letter at Sir Toby's 


—— importance. Again, in King John: At our importance 
ither is he come.” STEEvENs. 


7 rather ſhunn'd to go even with what I heard, &c.] This 
is expreſſed with a kind of fantaſtical perplexity. He means, 
I was then willing to take for my direction the experience of 
others, more than ſuch intelligence as I had gathered myſelf. 

JounsoNn. 


This paſſage cannot bear the meaning that Johnſon contends for. 
Poſthumus is deſcribing a preſumptuous young man, as he acknow- 
ledges himſelf to have been at that time; and means to ſay, that 
he rather ſtudied to avoid conducting himſelf by the opinions of other 
people, than to be guided by their experience, —To take for direction 
the experience of others, would be a proof of wiſdom, not of 

preſumption. M. Masox, 
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ment of ſwords; and by ſuch two, that would, by 


all likelihood, have confounded one the other,* or 
have fallen both. 


Lich. Can we, with manners, aſk what was the 
difference ? 


Frencn. Safely, I think: *twas a contention in 
publick, which may, without contradiction,” ſuffer 
the report. It was much like an argument that 
fell out laſt night, where each of us fell in praiſe 
of our country miſtreſſes : This gentleman at that 
time vouching, (and upon warrant of bloody af- 
firmation,) his to be more fair, virtuous, wiſe, chaſte, 
conſtant-qualified, and leſs attemptible, than any the 
rareſt of our ladies in France. 


Lich. That lady is not now living; or this gen- 
tleman's opinion, by this, worn out. 


Posr. She holds her virtue ſtill, and I my mind. 


Iich. You muſt not ſo far prefer her fore ours 
of Italy. 


Posr. Being ſo far provoked as I was in France, 
I would abate her nothing; though I profeſs my- 
ſelf her adorer, not her friend.* 


8 confounded one the other,] To confound, in our author's 
time, fignified—to d:/froy. See Vol. IX. p. 351, n. 8. MaLone. 


9 which may, without contradiftion,] Which, undoubtedly, 
may be publickly told. Joh Nsdox. 


2 though I profes &c.] Though I have not the common 
obligations of a lover to his miſtreſs, and regard her not with the 
fondneſs of a friend, but the reverence of an adorer. Joaunso0N. 


'The ſenſe ſeems to require a tranſpoſition of theſe words, and 

that we ſhould read: | 
Though I profeſs myſelf her friend, not her adorer. 

meaning thereby the praiſes he beſtowed on her aroſe from his 
knowledge of her virtues, not from a ſuperſtitious reverence only. 
If Poſthumus wiſhed to be believed, as he ſurely did, the declaring 
that his praiſes proceeded from adoration, would leſſen the credit of 
them, and counteract his purpoſe, In confirmation of this con- 


I 
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Iich. As fair, and as good, (a kind of hand-in- 
hand compariſon,) had been ſomething too fair, 
and too good, for any lady in Britany. If ſhe went 
before others I have ſeen, as that diamond of yours 
outluſtres many I have beheld, I could not but be- 


po. we find that in the next page he acknowledges her to be 


is wife. —lachimo afterwards ſays in the ſame ſenſe; 
« You are a friend, and therein the wiſer.” 
Which would alſo ſerve to confirm my amendment, if it were the 
right reading; but I do not think it is. M. Maso. 


J am not certain that the foregoing paſſages have been _— 
underſtood by either commentator, for want of acquaintance wi 


the * ſenſe in which the word friend may have been em- 
loyed. 

r A friend, in ancient colloquial language, is occaſionally ſynony- 
mous to a paramour or inamorato of either ſex, in both the favourable 
and unfavourable ſenſe of that word. Save you friend Caſſio!“ 
ſays Bianca in Othello; and Lucio, in Meaſure for Meaſure, informs 
Iſabella that her brother Claudio hath got his friend | Julietta] 
with child.” Friend, in ſhort, is one of thoſe ** fend adoptions 
chriftendoms that blinking Cupid goffips,” many of which are cata- 
logued by Helen in All's well that ends well, and friend is one of 
the number : 

„A mother, and a miſtreſs, and a friend, 

« A phcenix, captain, and an enemy.“ 
This word, though with ſome degradation, is till current among 
the harlotry of London, (who like Macheath's doxies) as often as 
they have occaſion to talk about their abſent keepers, invariably call 
them their friends, In this ſenſe the word is alſo uſed by Iago, 
in Othello, AR IV. ſc. i: 

„Or to be naked with her friend abed.” 

Poſthumus means to beſtow the moſt exalted praiſe on Imogen, a 
praiſe the more valuable as it was the reſult of reaſon, not of 
amorous dotage. I make my avowal, ſays he, in the character 
of her adorer, not of her poſſeſſor.—I ſpeak of her as a being I 
reverence, not as a beauty whom I enjoy.—l rather profeſs to 


deſcribe her with the devotion of a worſhipper, than the raptures 


of a lover. This ſenſe of the word alſo appears to be confirmed by 
a ſubſequent remark of Iachimo: 


« You are a friend, and therein the wiſer.” 
i. e. you are a lover, and therefore ſhow your wiſdom in oppoſing 
all experiments that may bring your lady's chaſtity into queſtion, 
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lieve ſhe excell'd many: but I have not ſeen the 
moſt precious diamond that is, nor you the lady.* 


Posrt. I prais'd her, as I rated her: ſo do I my 
ſtone. 


[1cn. What do you eſteem it at? 
Posr. More than the world enjoys. 


Iach. Either your unparagon'd miſtreſs is dead, 
or ſhe's outprized by a trifle. 


Posr. You are miſtaken: the one may be ſold, or 
given; if there were * wealth enough for the pur- 
chaſe, or merit for the gift: the other is not a thing 
for ſale, and only the gift of the gods. 


lacy. Which the gods have given you? 
Posr. Which, by their graces, I will keep. 


Tacn. You may wear her in title yours: but, you 
know, ſtrange fowl light upon neighbouring ponds. 
Your ring may be ſtolen too: ſo, of your brace of 
unprizeable eſtimations, the one is but frail, and 


2 If ſhe went before others I have ſeen, as that diamond of yours 
out-luftres many I have beheld, I could not but believe ſhe excell'd 
many ; but I have not ſeen the moſt precious diamond that is, nor you 
the lady.) The old copy reads / could not believe fe excell'd 
many; but it is on all hands allowed that the reaſoning of Iachimo, 
as it ſtands there, is inconcluſive. 

On this account, Dr, Warburton reads, omitting the word— 
not, „ could believe ſhe excelled many.“ 

Mr. Heath propoſes to read, I could but believe“ &c. 

Mr. Malone, whom I have followed, exhibits the paſſage as it 
appears in the preſent text, 

The reader who wiſhes to know more on this ſubject, may conſult 
a note in Mr, Malone's edit. Vol. VIII. p. 327, 328, and 329. 

STEEVENS.s 


3 if there were —] Old copy—or for the purchaſes, &c. 
the compoſitor having inadvertently repeated the word or, which 
has juſt occurred. 1 he correction was made by Mr. Rowe. 


MaLoNe. 
Vol. XIII. D 
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the other caſual; a cunning thief, or a that-way- 
accompliſh'd courtier, would hazard the winning 
both of firſt and laſt. 


Posr. Your Italy contains none ſo accompliſh'd 
a courtier, to convince the honour of my miſtreſs ; * 
if, in the holding or loſs of that, you term her frail. 
I do nothing doubt, you have ſtore of thieves ; not- 
withſtanding, I fear not my ring. 


Par. Let us leave here, gentlemen. 


Posr. Sir, with all my heart. This worthy 
ſignior, I thank him, makes no ſtranger of me; we 
are familiar at firſt. 


Lich. With five times ſo much converſation, I 
ſhould get ground of your fair miſtreſs : make her 
go back, even to the yielding; had I admittance, 
and opportunity to friend. 


Posr. No, no. 


Ich. I dare, thereupon, pawn the moiety of my 
eſtate to your ring; which, in my opinion, o'er- 
values it ſomething : But I make my wager rather 
againſt your confidence, than her reputation: and, 
to bar your offence herein too, I durſt attempt it 
againſt any lady in the world. 


Posr. You are a great deal abuſed * in too bold 
a perſuaſion; and I doubt not you ſuſtain what you're 
worthy of, by your attempt. 


4 to convince the honour of my miſtreſs ;] Convince for over- 
come, WARBURTON, 
So, in Macbeth : 
0 their malady convinces 
The great eſſay of art. Jounsox. 


abuſed ] Deceiv'd, Joh xSsOx. 


So, in Othello. 
The Moor's abxs'd by ſome moſt villainous knave.“ 
| STEEVENS, 
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Iich. What's that? 


Posr. A repulſe: Though your attempt, as you 
call it, deſerve more; a puniſhment too. 


Py. Gentlemen, enough of this: it came in too 
ſuddenly; let it die as it was born, and, I pray 
you, be better acquainted. 


Iich. Would I had put my eſtate, and my 
neighbour's on the approbationꝰ of what I have 
ſpoke. 

Posr. What lady would you chooſe to aſſail? 


Iich. Yours; whom in conſtancy, you think, 
ſtands ſo ſafe. I will lay you ten thouſand ducats 
to your ring, that, commend me to the court where 
your lady is, with no more advantage than the o 
portunity of a ſecond conference, and I will bring 
from thence that honour of hers, which you ima- 
gine ſo reſerved. 


Posrt. I will wage. againſt your gold, gold to it: 
my ring I hold dear as my finger; *tis part of it. 


Iich. You are a friend, and therein the wiſer.” 


6 approbation—] Proof. Joh xNsOox. 
So, in King Henry V: : 
90 how many, now in health, 


„ Shall drop their blood in approbation 
«« Of what your reverence ſhall incite us to.” STEEVENS. 


7 You are a friend, and therein the wiſer.] J correct it: 
You are afraid, and therein the wiſer. ; 
What Iachimo ſays, in the cloſe of his ſpeech, determines this to 
have been our poet's reading: : 
10 But, I ſee, you have ſome religion in you, that you fear. 
| WARBURTON. 
You are a 22 to the lady, and therein the wiſer, as you will 
not expoſe her to hazard; and that you fear, is a proof of your 
religious fidelity. JoRxNSOx. 


Though Dr. Warburton affixed his name to the preceding note, 
D 2 
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If you buy ladies' fleſh at a million a dram, you 
cannot preſerve it from tainting: But, I ſee, you 
have ſome religion in you, that you fear. 


Posr. This is but a cuſtom in your tongue; you 
bear a graver purpoſe, I hope. 


Iacul. I am the maſter of my ſpeeches; and 
would undergo what's ſpoken, I ſwear. 


Posr. Will you?—T ſhall but lend my diamond 
till your return: Let there be covenants drawn be- 
tween us: My miſtreſs exceeds in goodneſs the 


it is verbatim taken from one written by Mr. Theobald on this 
aſſage. 
K But let it be remembered, that Dr. Warburton communicated 
many notes to 'Theobald before he publiſhed his own edition, and 
complains that he was not fairly dealt with concerning _ 
BED. 

A friend in our author's time often ſignified a ver. Iachimo 
therefore might mean that Poſthumus was wiſe in being only the 
lover of Imogen, and not having bound himſelf to her by the 
indiſſoluble ties of marriage. But unluckily Poſthumus has already 
ſaid he is not her friend, but her adorer: this therefore could hardly 
have been Iachimo's meaning. 

I cannot ſay that I am entirely ſatisfied with Dr. Johnſon's 
interpretation; yet I have nothing better to propoſe, ** You are a 
friend to the Ft and therefore will not expoſe her to hazard.“ 
This ſurely is not warranted by what Poſthumus has juſt ſaid. He 
is ready enough to expoſe her to hazard, He has actually expoſed 
her to hazard by accepting the wager, He will not indeed riſk 
his diamond, but has offered to lay a ſum of money, that Iachimo, 
« with all appliances and means to boot,” will not be able to 
corrupt her. ; do not therefore ſee the force of Iachimo's obſerva- 
tion. It would have been more “ german to the matter“ to have 
ſaid, in alluſion to the former words of Poſthumus— You are not a 
friend, 1. e. a lover, and therein the wiſer : for all women are cor- 
ruptible. MaLons. 


See p. 31, and 32, n. 2. Though the reply of Iachimo ma 
not have been warranted by the preceding —_ of Poſthumus, it 
was certainly meant by the ſpeaker as a provoking circumſtance, a 
circumſtance of incitation to the wager. STEEVENS. 


7 1 am the maſter of my ſpeeches;] i. e. I know what I have ſaid; 
I ſaid no more than I meant. SrRZVENs. 
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hugeneſs of your unworthy thinking: I dare you 
to this match: here's my ring. 


Par. I will have it no lay. 


Lich. By the gods it is one: If I bring you no 
ſufficient teſtimony that I have enjoy'd the deareſt 
bodily part of your miſtreſs, my ten thouſand du- 
cats are yours; ſo is your diamond too. If I come 
off, and leave her in ſuch honour as you have truſt 
in, ſhe your jewel, this your jewel, and my gold are 
yours :—provided, I have your commendation, for 
my more free entertainment. 


Posr. I embrace theſe conditions ;* let us have 
articles betwixt us :—only, thus far you ſhall an- 
ſwer. If you make your voyage upon her, and 
give me directly to underſtand you have prevail'd, 


8 lach. If I bring you no ſufficient teſtimony that I have 
enjoy'd the deareſt bodily part of your miſtreſs, my ten thouſand ducats 
are yours; /o is your diamond too. If I come off, and leave her in 
ſuch honour as you have truft in, ſhe your jewel, this your jewel, and 
my gold are yours, &c. 

Poſt. I embrace theſe conditions, &c.] This was a wager between 
the two ſpeakers. Iachimo declares the conditions of it; and 
Poſthumus embraces them, as well he might ; for Iachimo mentions 
only that of the two conditions which was favourable to Poſthumus, 
namely, that if his wife preſerved her honour he ſhould win: con- 
cerning the other, in caſe ſhe preſerved it not, Iachimo, the ac- 
curate expounder of the wager, is ſilent. To make him talk more 
in character, for we find him ſharp enough in the proſecution of 
his bet, we ſhould ftrike out the negative, and read the reſt thus : 
If I bring you ſufficient teſtimony that I have enjoy d, &c. my ten 
thouſand ducats are mine; ſ is your diamond too. If come off, and 
leave her in ſuch honour, &c. ſhe your jewel, &c. and my gold are 
yours. WARBURTON. 


I once thought this emendation right, but am now of opinion, 
that Shakſpeare intended that Tachimo having gained his purpoſe, 
ſhould defignedly drop the invidious and offenſive part of the 
wager, and to flatter Poſthumus, dwell long _ the more pleaſing 
part of the repreſentation. One condition of a wager implies the 
other, and there is no need to mention both. JohxNSs0x. 
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I am no further your enemy, ſhe is not worth our 
debate : if ſhe remain unſeduced, (you not making 
it appear otherwiſe,) for your ill opinion, and the 
aſſault you have made to her chaſtity, you ſhall 
anſwer me with your ſword. 


Iach. Your hand; a covenant: We will have 
theſe things ſet down by lawful counſel, and ſtraight 
away for Britain; leſt the bargain ſhould catch cold, 
and ſtarve: Iwill fetch my gold, and have our two 
wagers recorded. 

Posr. Agreed. 

Exeunt Pos rnuuus and TACHIMO. 


FRENCH. Will this hold, think you? 


Pur. Signior Iachimo will not from it. Pray, 
let us follow 'em. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE: VI. 
Britain. A Room in Cymbeline's Palace. 
Enter Queen, Ladies, and CoRNELIUs. 


Queen. Whiles yet the dew's on ground, gather 
thoſe flowers ; 


Make haſte: Who has the note of them ? 


I. Lapr. I madam. 


Duttn. Deſpatch. Exeunt Ladies. 
Now, maſter doctor; have you brought thoſe drugs ? 


Cor. Pleaſeth your highneſs, ay: here they are, 


madam : [ Preſenting a ſmall box. 
But I beſeech your grace, (without offence ; 
My conſcience bids me aſk;) wherefore you have 
Commanded of me theſe moſt poiſonous compounds, 
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Which are the movers of a languiſhing death; 
But, though ſlow, deadly. 


DUEBEN. I do wonder, doctor,* 
Thou aſk*ſt me ſuch a queſtion : Have I not been 
Thy pupil long? Haſt thou not learn'd me how 
To make perfumes? diſtill? preſerve? yea, ſo, 
That our great king himſelf doth woo me oft 
For my confections? Having thus far proceeded, 
(Unleſs thou think'ſt me deviliſh,) is't not meet 
That I did amplify my judgement in 
Other concluſions? I will try the forces 
Of theſe thy compounds on ſuch creatures as 
Wecount not worth the hanging, (but none human,) 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allayments to their act; and by them gather 
Their ſeveral virtues, and effects. 


Cor. Your highneſs 
Shall from this practice but make hard your heart: * 


8 do wonder, doctor,] I have ſupplied the verb do for the ſake 
of meaſure, and in compliance with our author's practice when he 
deſigns any of his characters to ſpeak emphatically: Thus, in 
Much Ada about Nothing: ** de much wonder, that one man, 
ſeeing how much another man is a fool“ &. STFEVENS, 


9 Other tonclufions ?] Other experiments, I commend, ſays Walton, 
an angler that trieth concluſions, and improves his art. JouNnso0N. 


So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
«« She hath purſued concluſiont infinite 
« Of eaſy ways to die.“ MALoNE. 
2 Your highneſs | 
Shall from this practice but make hard your heart:] There is 
in this paſſage nothing that much requires a note, yet I cannot 
forbear to puſh it forward into obſervation, The thought would 
probably have been more amplified, had our author lived to be 
ſhocked with ſuch experiments as have been publiſhed in later 
times, by a race of men who have practiſed tortures without pity, 
and related them without ſhame, and are yet ſuffered to erect their 
heads among human beings, 
Cape ſaxa manu, cape robora, paſtor, Joansox. 
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Beſides, the ſeeing theſe effects will be 
Both noiſome and infectious. 


QUEEN. O, content thee. — 


Enter PisaN1o. 


Here comes a flattering raſcal ; upon him [| A/ide. 
Will I firſt work: he's for his maſter, 

And enemy to my ſon. How now, Piſanio ?— 
Doctor, your ſervice for this time is ended; 

Take your own way. 


..-- COR. I do ſuſpect you, madam); 
But you ſhall do no harm. [ Aſide. 


DUEEN, Hark thee, a word.— 
[To PisAxI0. 


Cox. [ Aſide. ] 1 do not like her.“ She doth think, 

ſhe has 

Strange lingering poiſons : I do know her ſpirit, 

And will not truſt one of her malice with 

A drug of ſuch damn'd nature: Thoſe, ſhe has, 

Will ſtupify and dull the ſenſe a while: 

Which firſt, perchance, ſhe'll prove on cats, and 
dogs; | | 

Then afterward up higher: but there is 


Mill I firſt work: She means, I believe, that on him firſt ſhe 
will try the efficacy of her poiſon. MaLone. 


What elſe can ſhe mean? Reevp. 


4 I do not like her.] This ſoliloquy is very inartificial. The 
2383 is under no ſtrong preſſure of thought; he is neither re- 
olving, repenting, ſuſpecting, nor deliberating, and yet makes a 
long ſpeech to tell himſelf what himſelf knows. JohNSsOx. 


Ihis ſoliloquy, however inartificial in reſpe& of the ſpeaker, is 
yet neceſſary to prevent that uneaſineſs which would naturally ariſe 
in the mind of an audience on recollection that the Queen had 
miſchievous ingredients in her poſſeſſion, unleſs they were un- 
deceived as to the quality of them; and it is no leſs uſeful to 
prepare us for the return of Imogen to life. STEEVENS. 
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No danger in what ſhow of death it makes, 
More than the locking up the ſpirits a time, 
To be more freſh, reviving. She is fool'd 
With a moſt falſe effect; and I the truer, 
So to be falſe with her.“ 


OUEEN. No further ſervice, doctor, 
Until I ſend for thee. 
CoR. I humbly take my leave. 
[ Exit. 


Qorkx. Weeps ſhe ſtill, ſay'ſt thou? Doſt thou 
think, in time 
She will not quench; and let inſtructions enter 
Where folly now poſſeſſes? Do thou work: 
When thou ſhalt bring me word, ſhe loves my ſon, 
T'll tell thee, on the inſtant, thou art then 
As great as is thy maſter: greater; for 
His fortunes all lie ſpeechleſs, and his name 
Is at laſt gaſp: Return he cannot, nor 
Continue where he is: to ſhift his being,“ 
Is to exchange one miſery with another ; 
And every day, that comes, comes to decay 
A day's work in him: What ſhalt thou expect, 
To be depender on a thing that leans ? 
Who cannot be new built; nor has no friends, 
[The Queen drops a box: PisaNn1o 7akes it up. 
So much as but to prop him ?—Thou tak'ſt up 


5 a lime, ] So the old copy. All the modern editions—for 
a time. MALoNx. 

6 Fo to be falſe with her.] The two laſt words may be fairly 
conſidered as an interpolation, for they hurt the metre, without 
enforcement of the ſenſe. 

For thee, in the next line but one, might on the ſame account 
be omitted. STEEVENS. 

7 quench ;} i. e. grow cool. STEEVENS., 

8 to ſhift his being, ] To change his abode, Jon xsOx. 


9 that leans?) That inclines towards its fall, Joh xsox, 
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Thou know'ſt not what ; but take it for thy labour: 

It is a thing I made, which hath the king 

Five times redeem'd from death: I do not know 

What is more cordial :—Nay, I pry'thee, take it; 

It is an earneſt of a further good 

That I mean to thee. Tell thy miſtreſs how 

The caſe ſtands with her; do't, as from thyſelf. 

Think what a chance thou changeſt on; * but think 

Thou haſt thy miſtreſs ſtill; to boot, my ſon, 

Who ſhall take notice of thee: I'll move the king 

To any ſhape of thy preferment, ſuch 

As thou'lt deſire; and then myſelf, I chiefly, 

That ſet thee on to this deſert, am bound 

To load thy merit richly. Call my women: 

Think on my words. [Exit PisA. IA fly and con- 
ſtant knave; | 

Not to be ſhak'd: the agent for his maſter; 

And the remembrancer of her, to hold . 

The hand faſt to her lord.— l have given him that, 

Which, if he take, ſhall quite unpeople her 

Of leigers for her ſweet; and which ſhe, after, 

Except ſhe bend her humour, ſhall be aſſur'd 


8 Think what a chance thou changeſt an;] Such is the reading 
of the old copy, which by ſucceeding editors has been altered into, 
Think what à chance thou chanceſt on; | 
And 


Think wwhat a change thou chanceſt on; 
but unneceſſarily. The meaning is: Think with what a fair 
proſpect of mending your fortunes you now change your preſent 
ſervice.” STEEVENS. 

A line in our author's Rape of Lucrece adds ſome ſupport to the 
reading—thou chanceft on, which is much in Shakſpeare's manner: 

Let there bechance him pitiful miſ-chances.” MaLoNE. 

9 Of leigers for her ſaueet;] A leiger ambaſſador is one that reſides 
in a foreign court to promote his maſter's intereſt, Jon ns0N. 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

« Lord Angelo, having affairs to heaven, 

* Intends you for his ſwift embaſſador, 

Where you ſhall be an everlaſting leger. STxEve xs, 
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Re-enter PisaNn1o, and Ladies. 


To taſte of too.—So, ſo;—well done, well done: 

The violets, cowſlips, and the primroſes, 

Bear to my cloſet :—Fare thee well, Piſanio; 

Think on my words. [| Exeunt Queen, and Ladies. 
Pis. And ſhall do: * 

But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 

I'll choke myſelf: there's all I'll do for you. 


[ Exit, 


SCENE VIL 


Another Room in the ſame. 


Enter IMoGEtN. 


Ino. A father cruel, and a ſtep-dame falſe; 
A fooliſh ſuitor to a wedded lady, 
That hath her huſband baniſh'd ;—©, that huſband ! 
My ſupreme crown of grief!* and thoſe repeated 


2 And ſhall do:] Some words, which rendered this ſentence leſs 


abrupt, and perfected the metre of it, appear to have been omitted 
in the old copies. STEEVENS., 


3 


O, that huſband! 


My ſupreme crown of grief !] Imogen means to ſay, that her 
ſeparation from her huſband 4 de completion of her diſtreſs. So, 
in King Lear: 

% This would have ſeem'd a period | 

© To ſuch as love not ſorrow ; but another, 

* To amplify too much, would make much more, 

% And tap extremity.” 
Again, in Coriolanus : 

60 the ſpire and zop of praiſe.” 
Again, more appoſitely, in Troilus and Crefſida: 

« Make Creflid's name the very crown of falſehood,” 
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Vexations of it! Had I been thief-ſtolen, 

As my two brothers, happy! but moſt miſerable 
Is the deſire that's glorious: * Bleſſed be thoſe, 
How mean ſoe'er, that have their honeſt wills, 
Which ſeaſons comfort. Who may this be? Fie! 


Again, in The Winter's Tale: 
% The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 
« Ido give loſt,” MaLone, 


but moſt miſerable 

Is the deſire that's glorious : | Her huſband, ſhe ſays, proves her 
ſupreme grief. She had been happy had ſhe been ſtolen as her 
brothers were, but now ſhe is miſerable, as all thoſe are who have 
a ſenſe of worth and honour ſuperior to the vulgar, which oc- 
caſions them infinite vexations from the envious — worthleſs part 
of mankind. Had ſhe not fo refined a taſte as to be content only 


3 


with the ſuperior merit of Poſthumus, but could have taken up 


with Cloten, ſhe might have eſcaped theſe perſecutions. This 
elegance of taſte, which always diſcovers an excellence and chooſes 
it, ſhe calls with great ſublimity of expreſſion, The d:fire that's 
glorious; which the Oxford editor not underſtanding, alters to—T he 
degree that's glorious, WARBURTON. 


4 Bleſſed be thiſe, 
How mean ſoe'er, that have their honeſt wills, 
Which ſeaſons comfort. ] The laſt words are equivocal ; but the 
meaning is this: Who are beholden only to the ſeaſons for their 
ſupport and nouriſhment; ſo that, if thoſe be kindly, ſuch have 


no more to care for, or deſire. WarBURTON. 


I am willing to comply with any meaning that can be extorted 
from the preſent text, rather than change it, yet will propoſe, but 
with great diffidence, a ſlight alteration : 

Bleſs'd be thoſe, 
How mean ſoe er, that hate their boneſt wills, 
With reaſon's comfort, 
Who gratify their innocent wiſhes with reaſonable enjoyments. 
Jonnsox, 

I ſhall venture at another explanation, which, as the laſt words 
are admitted to be equivocal, may be propoſed. ** To be able to 
refine on calamity (ſays ſhe) is the miſerable privilege of thoſe who 
are educated with aſpiring thoughts and elegant deſires. Blefſed 
are they, however mean their condition, who have the power of 
gratifying their honeſt inclination, which circumſtance beftowws an 
additional reliſb on comfort itſelf.” | 

« You lack the ſeaſon of all natures, ſleep.” Macbeth, 
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Enter PisAnIo and IAchluo. 


Pis. Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome; 
Comes from my lord with letters. 


Lach. Change you, madam? 


Again, in Albumaxar, 1615: 
10 the memory of misfortunes paſt 
« Seaſons the welcome.“ STEEVENS., 


I agree with Steevens that the word ſeaſont, in this place is uſed 
as a verb, but not in his interpretation of the former part of this 
aſſage. Imogen's reflection is merely this: “ That thoſe are 
— who have their honeſt wills, which gives a reliſh to comfort; 
but that thoſe are miſerable who ſet their affections on objects of 
ſuperior excellence, which are of courſe, difficult to obtain.“ 

The word honeſt means plain or humble, and is oppoſed » glorious. 
. Mason. 


In my apprehenſion, Imogen's ſentiment, is ſimply thus: Had I 
been Polen b thieves in my infancy, (or, as ſhe ſays in another place, 
born a neat-herd's daughter,) I had been happy. But inſtead of that, 
am in a high, and, what is called, a glorious flation; and moſt 
miſerable in ſuch a ſituation! Pregnant with calamity are thoſe 
defires, which aſpire to glory; to ſplendid titles, or elevation of rank! 
Happier far are thoſe, how low foever their rank in life, who have it 
in their power to gratify their virtuous inclinations: a circumſtance that 
gives an additional zeſt to comfort itſelf, and renders it ſomething more; 
or, (to borrow our author's words in another place) which keeps 
comfort always freſh and laſting, 

A line in Timon of Athens may perhaps prove the beſt comment 
on the former part of this paſſage: 

O the fierce wwretchedneſs that glory brings!“ 

In King Henry VIII, alſo, Anna Bullen utters a ſentiment that 

hears a ſtrong reſemblance to that before us: 
On I ſwear 'tis better 
« To dwell with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a gli ring grief, 
And wear a golden ſorrow.” 

Of the verb o ſeaſon, (of which the true explanation was 
originally given by Mr. Steevens,) ſo many inſtances occur as fully 
to juſtify this interpretation. It is uſed in the ſame metaphorical 
ſenſe in Daniel's Cleopatra, a tragedy, 1594: 

« This that did /ca/or all my ſour o life,—,” 
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The worthy Leonatus is in ſafety, 
And greets your highneſs dearly. [ Preſents a letter. 


Io. Thanks, good ſir; 
You are kindly welcome. 


Iich. All of her, that is out of door, moſt rich! 


[ Aſide. 
If ſhe be furniſh'd with a mind ſo rare, 
She 1s alone the Arabian bird; and I 
Have loſt the wager. Boldneſs be my friend! 
Arm me, audacity, from head to foot ! 
Or, like the Parthian, I ſhall flying fight; 
Rather, directly fly. 


Into. [Reads. ]—He is one of the nobleſt note, to whoſe 
kindneſſes I am moſt infinitely lied. Reflect upon 
him accordingly, as you value your trueſt 

LronaTus.* 


Again, in our author's Romeo and Juliet: 
«« How much falt water thrown away in haſte, 
« 'To ſeaſon love, that of it doth not taſte !”? 
Again, in Twelfth Night : 
66 All this 1 
« A brother's dead love, which ſhe would keep e 
« And /afting in her ſad remembrance.” MaLoxne. 


5 Refle upon him accordingly, as you value your trueſt 

LeoNATUS. ] 
L908 copy—your ruſt, LeoxaTus.] Were Leonatus writing to 
is ſteward, this ſtyle might be proper; but it is ſo ſtrange a 
concluſion of a letter to a princeſs, and a beloved wife, that it 
cannot be right, I have no doubt therefore that we ought to read: 

as you value your trueſt / 

LEONATUS, 


M. Mason. 


This emendation is at once ſo neat and elegant, that IT cannot 
refuſe it a place in the text; and eſpecially as it returns an echo to 
the words of Poſthumus when he parted from Imogen, and dwelt 
ſo much on his own conjugal fidelity: 

be I will remain 


„The 1 huſband that did e'er plight troth.“ 


OTEEVENS, 
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So far I read aloud: 

But even the very middle of my heart 

Is warm'd by the reſt, and takes it thankfully.— 
You are as welcome, worthy ir, as I 

Have words to bid you; and ſhall find it ſo, 

In all that I can do. 


Iich. Thanks, faireſt lady.— 
What! are men mad? Hath nature given them eyes 
To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 
Of ſea and land,* which can diſtinguiſh *twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd ſtones 
Upon the number'd beach? ? and can we not 


Mr. M. Maſon's conjecture would have more weight, if it were 
certain that theſe were intended as the concluding words of the 
letter. It is more probable that what warmed the very middle of the 
beart of Imogen, formed the conclu/ion of Poſthumus's letter; and the 
words—/o far, and by the reſt, ſupport that ſuppoſition, Though 
Imogen reads the name of her huſband, ſhe might ſuppreſs ſome- 
what that intervened. Nor, indeed, 1s the adjuration of light 
import, or unſuitable to a fond huſband, ſuppoſing it to be the 
concluſion of the letter. Reſpect my friend, ſays Leonatus, as you 
value the confidence repoſed in you by him to whom you have 
plighted your troth. MaLoxe, 


It is certain, 1 think, from the break—-** He is one &c. that the 
omitted part of the letter was at the —_— of it; and that 
what follows (all indeed that was nec for the audience to 
hear,) was its regular and decided termination, —Was it not na- 
tural, that a young and affectionate huſband, writing to a wife 
whom he adored, thould expreſs the feelings of his | Ra before 
he proceeded to the detail of his colder buſineſs? SrREEVENõ. 

6 and the rich cro | 

Of ſea and land, | e is here ſpeaking of the covering of ſea 
and land. Shakſpeare therefore wrote: 
and the rich cope, WARBURTON. 


Surely no emendation is neceſſary. The waulted arch is alike 
the cope or covering of /ea and laud. When the poet had ſpoken 
of it once, could he have thought this ſecond introduction of it 
neceſſary ? T he crop of ſea and land means only the productions of 
either element. STEEVENS. 

7 


and the lauinn d ſtones 
Upon the number'd beach? ] I have no idea in what ſenſe the 
I 
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Partition make with ſpectacles ſo precious 


Twixt fair and foul ? 


beach, or ſhore, ſhould be called namber'd. J have ventured, againſt 
all the copies, to ſubſtitute : 
pon th* unnumber'd beach? 

i. e. the infinite extenſive beach, if we are to underſtand the epithet 
as coupled to the word, But, I rather think, the poet intended 
an hypallage, like that in the beginning of Ovid's Metamorphoſis : 

* (In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 

“% Corpora,)” 
And then we are to underſtand the paſſage thus: and the infinite 
number of twinn'd flones upon the beach. 'THEOBALD. 


Senſe and the antitheſis 3 us to read this nonſenſe thus: 
Upon the humbled beach ; 


i. e. becauſe daily inſulted with the flow of the tide. 
WARBURTON. 


I know not well how to regulate this paſſage. Number'd is 
perhaps numerous. Twinn'd ſtones I do not underſtand. Twinn'd 
ſhells, or pairs of ſhells, are very common. For twinn'd we might 
read twin'd; that is, twiſted, convolved: but this ſenſe is more 
applicable to ſhells than to ſtones. Joh xsOx. 


The pebbles on the ſea ſhore are ſo much of the ſame ſize and 
ſhape, that zwwinn'd may mean as like as zwins. So, in The Maid 
of the Mill, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

6 But is it poſſible that two faces 

« Should be ſo u in form, complexion,” &c. 
Again, in our author's Corio/anus, Act IV. ic. iv: 

Are ſtill together, who zwir as twere in love.“ 

Mr. Heath conjectures the poet might have written urn d 
ſtones. He might poſſibly have written that or any other word, — 
In Coriolanus a LiGerent epithet is beſtowed on the beach: 

«© Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
«« Fillop the ſtars. * 

Dr. Warburton's conjecture may be countenanced by the fol- 
lowing paſſage in Spenſer's Fairy Queen, Book VI. c. vii: 

*« But as he lay upon the humbled graſs.” STEEVENS. 


I think we may read the umbered, the faded beach. This word 
is met with in other places. FARMER, 


Farmer's amendment is ill-imagined. There is no place ſo little 


likely to be faded as the beach of the ſea; and therefore umber'd 
cannot be right. M. Masow. 


Mr. Theobald's conjecture may derive ſome ſupport from a 
paſſage in King Lear : 


] 
8 
] 


CYMBELINE. 49 


Io. What makes your admiration? 


Iich. It cannot be i' the eye; for apes and 

monkeys, | 

Twixt two ſuch ſhes, would chatter this way, and 

Contemn with mowes the other: Nor i'the judge- 
ment ; 

For idiots, in this caſe of favour, would 

Be wiſely definite: Nor 1'the appetite; 

Sluttery, to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, 

Should make deſire vomit emptineſs, 

Not ſo allur'd to feed.“ 


ce the murm'ring ſurge 
© That on rh unnumber'd idle pebbles chaſes —.” 
Th' unnumber'd, and the number d, if haſtily pronounced, might 
ealily have been confounded by the ear. If aumber' d be right, it 


ſurely means, as Dr. Johnſon has explained it, abounding in numbers 
of ſtones; numerous, MALo Nx. 


8 Should make defire vomit emptineſs, 
Not fo allur'd to feed.] i. e. that appetite, which is not allured 
to feed on ſuch excellence, can have no ſtomach at all; but, though 
empty, muſt nauſeate every thing. WarBURTON, 


I explain this paſſage in a ſenſe almoſt contrary, Iachimo, in 
this counterfeited rapture, has ſhewn how the eyes and the ſudgement 
would determine in favour of Imogen, comparing her with the 
preſent miſtreſs of Poſthumus, and proceeds to ſay, that appetite 
too would give the ſame ſuffrage. Defire, ſays he, when it ap- 
proached /uttery, and conſidered it in compariſon with /uch zeat 
excellence, would not only be 10 fo allured to feed, but, ſeized with 
a fit of loathing, wwould vomit emptineſs, would feel the convulſions 
of diſguſt, though, being unfed, it had no object. JonnsoN. 


Dr. Warburton and Dr, Johnſon have both taken the pains to 
give their different ſenſes of this paſſage but J am till unable to 
comprehend how deſire, or any other thing, can be made to womit 
emptineſs. I rather believe the paſſage ſhould be read thus: 

Sluttery to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, 

Should make deſire vomit, emptineſs 

Net jo allure to feed. 
That is, Should 207 %, [in ſuch circumſtances] allure [even] 
emptineſs to feed, TYXRWHITT. 
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Ino. What is the matter, trow? 

Ich. The cloyed will,“ 
(That ſatiate yet unſatisfied deſire, 
That tub both fill'd and running,) ravening firſt 
The lamb, longs aſter for the garbage. 

IuO. What, dear ſir, 


Thus raps you? Are you well? 


Iich. Thanks, madam; well: ' Beſeech, you, fir, 
deſire [To Pi8AN10. 


This is not ill conceived; but I think my own explanation 
right. To womit emplineſs is, in the language of poetry, to feel 
the convulſions of eructation without plenitude. JohxsOx. 


No one who has been ever ſick at ſea, can be at a loſs to under- 
ſtand what is meant by vomiting emptine/s. Dr. Johnſon's inter- 
E would perhaps be more exact, if after the word Dæſire he 

d added, however hangry, or ſharp-ſet. 

A late editor, Mr. Capell, was ſo little acquainted with his 
author, as not to know that Shakſpeare here, and in ſome other 
places, uſes dere as a triſyllable; in conſequence of which, he 
reads—womit to empiineſs, MALoxx. 


The indelicacy of this paſſage may be kept in countenance by 
the . lines and . in the tragedy of All for 
Money, by IT. Lupton, 1578: 

«« Now will I eſſay to womit if J can; 
«« Let him hold your head, and I will hold your ſtomach, &c. 
« [ Here Money ſhall make as though he would vomit.” 
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Again: 
«« [ Here Pleaſure ſhall make as though he would vomit.” 
STEEVENS. 


8 The cliyed auill, &c.] The preſent irregularity of metre has 
almoſt perſuaded me that this paſſage originally ſtood thus: 
The cloyed will, 
(That's ſatiate, yet unſatisfied, that tub 
Both flPd and running, ravening firſt the lamb, 


Longs after for the garbage. 
4 WM What, dear fir, &c. 


The want, in the original MS, of the letter I have ſupplied, 


perhaps occaſioned the interpolation of the word—defre. 
| STEEVENS. 
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My man's abode where I did leave him: he 


Is ſtrange and peeviſh.” 
Pis. I was going, ſir, 
To give him welcome. [ Exit Prsan1o. 


Into. Continues well my lord? His health, be- 
ſeech you? 


— be 

It ſtrange and peewviſb.] He is a foreigner and eaſily fretted. 

5 Joh nson. | 

; Strange, I believe, fignifies Ay or backward. So, Holinſhed, | 
* p 7355 © brake to him his mind in this miſchievous matter, 

in which he found him nothing ftrange.” 

Peewviſb anciently meant weak, filly. So, in Lyly's Endymion, 
1591: “ Never was any fo peevjſh to imagine the moon either 
capable of affection, or ſhape of a miſtreſs.” Again, in his 
Galatea, | 1 50% when a man has given © concen anſwer to a i 
plain queſtion, Diana ſays, ** let him alone, he is but peevi/þ,” 
Again, in his Love's Metamorphoſis, 1601: © In the heavens I faw | 
an orderly courſe, in the earth nothing but diſorderly love and i 
pom” Again, in Goſſon's School of Abuſe, 1579: We 

ve infinite poets and pipers, and ſuch pceviſb cattel among us in | 
Englande.“ Again, in The Comedy of Errors : | 

„% How now! a madman! why thou peew4þ ſheep, | 
% No ſhip of Epidamnum ſtays for me.” STzzvens. 

Minſheu, in his Dictionary 1617, explains peewi/h by fooliſh. 

So again, in our author's King Richatd III: 1 —. 
« When Richmond was a little peevi/h boy.” 

See alſo Vol. VII. p. 291, n. 7; and Vol. X. p. 396, n. 2. 

Strange is again uſed by our author in his Venus and Adonis, in 
the ſenſe in which Mr, Steevens ſuppoſes it to be uſed here : 

«« Meaſure my ſtrangeneſs by my unripe years.“ 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet. 

«« T'll prove more true 

% (Than thoſe that have more cunning to be range.” 


But I doubt whether the word was intended to bear that ſenſe 
here. MaLoNne. | 


Johnſon's explanation of range [he is a foreigner] is certainly 
right. Iachimo uſes it again in the latter end of this ſcene; 
And J am ſomething curious, being range, 
% To have them in ſafe ſtowage.“ 
Here alſo ſtrange evidently means, being a Hrauger. M. Masox. 
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52 CYMBELINE. 


{4cyu. Well, madam. 
Iu o. Is he diſpos'd to mirth ? I hope, he is. 


Lacy. Exceeding pleaſant ; none a ſtranger there 
So merry and ſo gameſome: he is call'd 
The Briton reveller.* 


Imo. When he was here, 
He did incline to ſadneſs; and oft-times 
Not knowing why. 


[acn. I never ſaw him ſad. 
There is a Frenchman his companion, one 
An eminent monſieur, that, it ſeems, much loves 
A Gallian girl at home: he furnaces 
The thick ſighs from him; whiles the jolly Briton 
(Your lord, I mean,) laughs from's free lungs, 
cries, O! 
Can my ſides hold, to think, that man, —who knows 
By hiſtory, report, or his own proof, 
What woman ts, yea, what ſhe cannot chooſe 
But muſt be, —will his free hours languiſb for 
Aſſured bondage ? 


Into. Will my lord ſay ſo? 


Lich. Ay, madam; with his eyes in flood with 
laughter. 
It is a recreation to be by, 


2 — he is call'd 
The Briton reveller.] So, in Chaucer's Coke's Tale, Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 4369: 
That he was cleped Perkin revelour.” STEEVENS, 
he furnaces 
The thick ſighs from him;] So, in Chapman's preface to Ins 
tranſlation of - Shield of Homer, 1598: © furnaceth the 
univerſall ſighes and complaintes of this tranſpoſed vo. 
TEEVENS, 


So, in As you Like it : 
66 And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad,” Malox ER. 
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$3 
And hear him mock the Frenchman : But, heavens 


know, 
Some men are much to blame. 
Ino. Not he, I hope. 
Iich. Not he: But yet heaven's bounty towards 
him might 


Be us'd more thankfully. In himſelf, *tis much ; 
In you,—which I count his, beyond all talents,— 
Whilſt I am bound to wonder, I am bound 
To pity too. 

Ino. © What do you pity, ſir? 

Iich. Two creatures, heartily. 


Dio. Am LI one, ſir? 
You look on me; What wreck diſcern you in me, 
Deſeryes your pity ? | 

Tacn. Lamentable! What! 

To hide me from the radiant ſun, and ſolace 
I'the dungeon by a ſnuff? 


Io. I pray you, fir, 
Deliver with more openneſs your anſwers 
To my demands. Why do you pity me? 

Ich. That others do, 

T was about to ſay, enjoy your But 


It is an office of the gods to venge it, 
Not mine to ſpeak on't. 


Dio. You do ſeem to know 
Something of me, or what concerns me; Pray you, 
(Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be ſure they do: For certainties 


II himſelf, tis much;] If he merely regarded his own 
character, without any conſideration of his wife, his conduct 
would be unpardonable. MALON E. 


$ count] Old copy—account. STEEVENS. 


SEES Dc. 
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Either are paſt remedies; or, timely knowing, 
The remedy then born,“) diſcover to me 
What both you ſpur and ſtop." 


[acn. Had I this cheek 
To bathe my lips upon; this hand, whoſe touch, 
Whoſe.every touch, would force the feeler's ſoul 
To the oath of loyalty ;* this object, which 
Takes priſoner the wild motion of mine eye, 
Fixing it only here:? ſhould I (damn'd then) 
Slaver with lips as common as the ſtairs 


$ timely knowing, ] Rather—timely known. Joh nsoNn. 


I believe Shakſpeare wrote—4rown, and that the tranſcriber's 
ear deceived him here as in many other places. MaLone. 


6 The remedy then born,] We ſhould read, I think: 
The 'remedy's then born —. MALON E. 


7 What both you ſpur and top.] What it is that at once incites 
you to ſpeak, and reſtrains you from it. JonnsoNn. 


This kind of ellipſis is common in theſe plays. What both you 
ſpur and ſtop at, the poet means. See a note on Act * iii. 
ALONE. 


The meaning is, what you ſeem anxious to utter, and yet with” 
hold. M. Maso. 


The alluſion is to horſemanſhip. So, in Sidney's Arcadia, 
Book I: She was like a horſe * to runne, and miſerably 
ſpurred, but ſo Sort-reined as he cannot ſtirre forward.“ 

| STEEVENS., 


8 —— this hand, whoſe touch, 
wwould force the feeler's ſoul 

To the oath of loyalty ?] There is, I think, here a reference 
to the manner in which the tenant performed homage to his lord. The 
lord ſate, while the vaſſal kneeling on both knees before him, Held 
his hands jointly together between the hands of his lord, and ſwore to 
be faithful and loyal. See Coke upon Littleton, 85, Unleſs this 
alluſion be allowed, how has zouching the hand the ſlighteſt con- 
nection with taking the oath of loyalty? HoLT WarirTE. 


9 Fixing it only here:] The old copy has—Fiering. The cor- 
rection was made in the ſecond folio, MALONE. 


CYMBELINE. 95 


That mount the Capitol; join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falſthood (falſehood, as 
With labour ;) then lie peeping in an eye, 

Baſe and unluſtrous * as the ſmoky light 

That's fed with ſtinking tallow ; it were fit, 
That all the plagues of hell ſhould at one time 
Encounter ſuch revolt. 


Io. My lord, I fear, 
Has forgot Britain. | 
Lich. And himſelf. Not I, 


Inclin'd to this intelligence, pronounce 

The beggary of his change; but 'tis your graces 
That, from my muteſt conſcience, to my tongue, 
Charms this report out. 


Io. Let me hear no more. 


T1cn. O deareſt ſoul ! your cauſe doth ſtrike my 
heart 
With pity, that doth make me ſick. A lady 


5 as common as the ſtairs 

That mount the Capitol;] Shakſpeare has beſtowed ſome orna- 

ment on the proverbial phraſe ** as common as the highway.” 
STEEVENS, 
Join gripes with hands, &c.] The old edition reads: 
join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falſehood ( falſehood as 

g With labour) then by peeping in an eye, &c. 

read: 


3 


— then lie peeping — 

Hard with falſehood, is, hard by being often griped with frequent 
change of hands. Joh xsOx. 

4 Baſe and unluſtrous — ] Old copy—illuftrious. Corrected by 
Mr. Rowe. That i//uftrious was not uſed by our author in the 
ſenſe of inluſtrous or unluſtrous, is proved by a paſſage in the old 
comedy of Patient Grifſell, 1603: the buttons were illutrions 
and reſplendent diamonds.” MaLoNne, 

A © lack-luſtre eye” has been already mentioned in 4s you lite it. 

STEEVENS, 
E 4 
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So fair, and faſten'd to an empery, 


Would make the great'ſt king double! to be part- 


ner'd 


With tomboys,* hir'd with that ſelf-exhibition * 


5 — 4 empery,] Empery is a word ſignifying ſovereign 
command ; now obſolete. Shakſpeare uſes it in King Richard tt: 

«« Your right of birth, your empery, your own.” 
STEEVENS. 


6 With tomboys,] We till call a maſculine, a forward girl, a 

tombay. So, in Middleton's Game at Cheſs : 
Made threeſcore year a tmboy, a mere wanton.“ 
Again, in W. Warren's Nurcerie of Names, 1581: 
«« She comes not unto Bacchus' feaſtes, 
« Or Flora's routes by night, 
« Like 7omboyes ſuch as lives in Rome 
«« For euery knaues delight.” 

Again, in Lyly's Midas, 1592: If thou ſhould'ſt rigs up and 
down in our jackets, thou would'ſt be thought a very tomboy.” 

Again, in Lady Alimony : 

What humorous 79mboys be theſe? — 
The only gallant Meſſalinas of our age.“ 

It appears from ſeveral of the old plays and ballads, that the 
ladies of pleaſure, in the time of Shakſpeare, often wore the habits 
of young men. So, in an ancient bl. 1. ballad, entitled T he Stout 
Cripple of Cornwall: 

* And therefore kept them ſecretlie 
«© To feede his fowle deſire, 

« Apparell'd all like gallant youthes, 
In pages” trim attyre. 

«« He gave them for their cognizance 
«« A purple bleeding heart, 

In which two filver arrowes ſeem'd 
„The ſame in twaine to part. 

«© 'Thus ſecret were his wanton ſports, 
Thus private was his pleaſure; 

& Thus harlots in the ſhape of men 
Did waft away his treaſure.” 

Verſtegan, however, gives the following etymology of the word 
tomboy : ** Tumbe, To dance. Tumbod, danced; heerof we yet call 
a wench that ſkippeth or leapeth lyke a boy, a tombey: our name 
alſo of tumbling cometh from hence.” SrEEVEXs. 


7 hir'd with that ſelf-exhibition &c.] Groſs lrumpets, hired 
with the very penſion which you allow your huſband, Jonnsow. 
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Which your own coffers yield | with diſeas'd ven- 
tures, 

That play with all infirmities for gold 

Which rottenneſs can lend nature! ſuch boil'd ſtuff,* 

As well might poiſon poiſon! Be reveng'd ; 

Or ſhe, that bore you, was no queen, and you 

Recoil from your great ſtock. 


Io. Reveng'd! 
How ſhould I be reveng'd? If this be true, 
(As I have ſuch a heart, that both mine ears 
Muſt not in haſte abuſe,) if it be true, 
How ſhould I be reveng'd? 


Ich. Should he make me 
Live like Diana's prieſt, betwixt cold ſheets ;? 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, 

In your deſpite, upon your purſe? Revenge 1t. 


$ ſuch boil'd fluff, ] The alluſion is to the ancient proceſs 
of ſweating in venereal caſes. See Vol. XI. p. 593, n. 5. So, 
in The Old Law, by Maſlinger: 

5 look parboil d, 
« As if they came from Cupid's ſcalding-houſe.“ 

Again, in Troilus and Craſſida: * Sodden buſineſs! there's a 
flew'd phraſe indeed.” Again, in Timon of Athens : She's e en 
ſetting on water to /cald ſuch chickens as you are.“ All this ſtuff 
about boiling, ſcalding, &c. is a mere play on 2 a word which 
is afterwards uſed for a brothel by Imogen. STEEvens. 


The words may mean,—ſuch corrzpted ſtuff; from the ſubſtantive 
boil, So, in Coriolanus : 
6 boils and plagues 
% Plaſter you o'er !”” 
But, I believe, Mr. Steevens's interpretation is the true one. 
MaLone. 
9 Live like Diana's prieſt, betwixt cold ſheets; | Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, ſuppoſing this to be an inaccurate expreſſion, reads: 
Live like Diana's prieſteſs *twixt cold ſheets ; 
but the text is as the author wrote it. So, in Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre, Diana ſays: 
« My temple ſtands at Epheſus ; hie thee thither ; 
« There, when my maiden prie/ts are met together,” &c, 
MaLoNts 
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I dedicate myſelf to your ſweet pleaſure; 
More noble than: that runagate to your bed ; 
And will continue faſt to your affection, 
Still cloſe, as ſure. 


Ino. What ho, Piſanio! 
Iich. Let me my ſervice tender on your lips.“ 


Iwo. Away !—I do condemn mine ears, that 
have 


So long attended thee.—If thou wert honourable, 
Thou would'ſt have told this tale for virtue, not 
For ſuch an end thou ſeek'ſt; as baſe, as ſtrange. 
Thou wrong'ſt a gentleman, who 1s as far 

From thy report, as thou from honour; and 
Solicit'ſt here a lady, that diſdains 

Thee and the devil alike. — What ho, Piſanio !— 
The king my father ſhall be made acquainted 
Of thy aſſault: if he ſhall think it fit, 

A ſaucy ſtranger, in his court, to mart 

As in a Romiſh ſtew, and to expound 


2 Let me my ſervice tender on your lips. ] Perhaps this is an alluſion 
to the ancient cuſtom of ſwearing ſervants into noble families. So, 
in Caltha Poctarum, &c. 1 : 

ws ſhe /avears him to his good abearing, 
« Whilſt her faire ſweet lips were the books of ſwearing.” 
STEEVENS. 


3 As in a Romiſh foe.) Toa was in the time of Shakſpeare 
uſed inſtead of Roman. ere were ſtews at Rome in the time 
of Auguſtus. The ſame phraſe occurs in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 
1607: 
1 my mother deem'd me chang'd, 
„ Poor woman! in the loathſome Romifb ſtewes :* 
and the author of this piece ſeems to have been a ſcholar. 
Again, in Wit in a Conſtable, by Glapthorne, 1640; 
* A Romiſb cirque, or Grecian hip ome.“ 
Again, in Thomas Drant's tranſlation of the firſt epiſtle of the 
ſecond book of Horace, 1567: 


The Romiſbe people wiſe in this, in this point only juſt.” 


STEEVENS, 


— 
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His beaſtly mind to us; he hath a court 


He little cares for, and a daughter whom 4 
He not reſpects at all. What ho, Pifanio !— 


Lich. O happy Leonatus! I may ſay; 
The credit, that thy lady hath of thee, 
Deſerves thy truſt; and thy moſt perfect goodneſs 
Her aſſur'd credit !—Bleſſed live you long! 
A lady to the worthieſt ſir, that ever 
Country call'd his! and you his miſtreſs, only 
For the moſt worthieſt fit! Give me your pardon. 
I have ſpoke this, to know if your afhance 
Were deeply rooted ; and ſhall make your lord, 
That which he is, new o'er: And he is one 
The trueſt manner'd ; ſuch a holy witch, 
That he enchants ſocieties unto him : 5 
Half all men's hearts are his. 


ro. You make amends. 


Lich. He ſits mongſt men, like a deſcended 
god: © 
He hath a kind of honour ſets him off, 
More than a mortal ſeeming. Be not angry, 
Moſt mighty princeſs, that I have adventur'd 


4 and a daughter whom —] Old copy—who, Corrected 
in the ſecond folio. MaLone, 


$ ſuch a holy witch, 
That he enchants ſocieties unto him:] So, in our author's 
Lover's Complaint : 
* he did in the general boſom reign 
Of young and old, and ſexes both enchanted— 
«« Conſents bewitch'd, ere he defire, have granted.“ 
MaALONE., 


ite a deſcended god:] So, in Hamlet: 
40 a ſtation like the herald Mercury, 
« New lighted on a heaven-kiſſing hill.“ 
The old copy has—defended. The correction was made by the 
editor of the ſecond folio. Defend is again printed for deſcend, 
in the laſt ſcene of Timon of Athens. Malone. 


| 
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To try your taking a* falſe report; which hath 
Honour'd with confirmation your great judgement 
In the election of a fir ſo rare, 

Which you know, cannot err: The love bear him 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 
Unlike all others, chaffleſs. Pray, your pardon. 


Imo. All's well, fir: Take my power i' the court 
for yours. 


Lich. My humble thanks. I had almoſt forgot 
To entreat your grace but in a ſmall requeſt, 
And yet of moment too, for it concerns 
Your lord ; myſelf, and other noble friends, 
Are partners in the buſineſs. 


Io. Pray, what is't? 


Iich. Some dozen Romans of us, and your lord, 
(The beſt feather of our wing) have mingled ſums, 
To buy a preſent for the emperor ; 

Which I, the factor for the reſt, have done 

In France: *Tis plate, of rare device; and jewels, 
Of rich and exquiſite form; their values great; 
And I am ſomething curious, being ſtrange,* 

To have them in ſafe ſtowage; May it pleaſe you 
To take them in protection? 

IMoO. | Willingly : 

And pawn mine honour for their ſafety : ſince 
My lord hath intereſt in them, I will keep them 
In my bed-chamber. 


6 taking a —] Old copy, vulgarly and unmetrically, 
taking of a —. STEEVENS. | 


7 beſt feather of our wing —] So, in Churchyard's Warning 
t Wanderers abroad, 1 593 : 
« You are ſo great you would faine march in fielde, 
That world ſhould judge you feathers of one wing.” 
SrEE VIX. 


eing. ſtrange, ] i. e. being a ſtranger, STEEVENS. 
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Iich. They are in a trunk, 
Attended by my men: I will make bold 
To ſend them to you, only for this night ; 
I muſt aboard to-morrow. 


Dio. O, no, no. 
Lich. Yes, I beſeech; or I ſhall ſhort my word, 
By length'ning my return, From Gallia 


I croſs'd the ſeas on purpoſe, and on promiſe 
To ſee your grace. 


| 
| 


Duo. I thank you for your pains; 
But not away to-morrow ? 
Tien. O, I muſt, madam: 


Therefore, I ſhall beſeech you, if you pleaſe 
To greet your lord with writing, do't to- night: 
I have outſtood my time; which is material 

To the tender of our preſent. 


Dio. I will write. [ 
Send your trunk to me; it ſhall ſafe be kept, | | 
And truly yielded you; You are very welcome. | 

[ Exeunt, | 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 


Court before Cymbeline's Palace. 


Enter Clorx, and two Lords. 


CTo. Was there ever man had ſuch luck ! when 
I kiſs'd the jack upon an up-caſt,* to be hit away! 
J had a hundred pound on't: And then a whoreſon 
jackanapes muſt take me up for ſwearing ; as if I 
borrow'd mine oaths of him, and might not ſpend 
them at my pleaſure. 


1. Loxp. What got he by that? You have broke 


his pate with your bowl. 
2. Lord. If his wit had been like him that broke 
it, it would have run all out. [ A/ide. 


CLo. When a gentleman is diſpoſed to ſwear, it 
is not for any ſtanders-by to curtail his oaths: Ha? 


2. Lord. No, my lord; nor[ A/;de. | crop the ears 
of them.* 


9 ——kifi'd the jack upon an up-caft, | He is deſcribing his fate 
at bowls, The jack is the ſmall bowl at which the others are 
aimed, He who is neareſt to it wins. To % the jack is a ſtate 
of great advantage. JOHNSON. 


This expreſſion frequently occurs in the old comedies, So, in 
A woman never vex'd, by Rowley, 1632: 
This city bowler has Aiſid the miſtreſs at the firſt c. 
STEEVENS, 


2 No, my lord; &c.] This, I believe, ſhould ſtand thus: 
1. Lord. No, my lord. © | 
2, Lord, Nor crop the ears of them, [ Aſide. Joh xsox. 
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Cr.0. Whoreſon dog !—T give him ſatisfaction ? ? 
*Would, he had been one of my rank! 


2. Loxb. To have ſmelt * like a fool. [ A/ide. 


CLo. I am not more vex'd at any thing in the 
earth, A pox on't! I had rather not be ſo noble 
as I am; they dare not fight with me, becauſe of 
the queen my mother: every jack-ſlave hath his 
belly full of fighting, and I muſt go up and down 
like a cock that no body can match. 


2. Loxp. You are cock and capon too; and you 
crow, cock, with your comb on.“ [Alde. 


CLo. Sayeſt thou? 


1. Lox. It is not fit, your lordſhip ſhould un- 
dertake every companion * that you give offence to. 


CLo. No, I know that: but it is fit, I ſhould 


commit offence to my inferiors. 
2. LoRD. Ay, it is fit for your lordſhip only. 


Co. Why, ſo ] ſay. 


i. Lord. Did you hear of a ſtranger, that's come 
to court to- night? 


3 1 give him ſatisfaction?] Old copy gave. Corrected by the 
editor of the ſecond folio. MaLons. 

4 To have ſmelt—] A poor quibble on the word rant in the 
preceding ſpeech. MaLoNne. 
: The ſame quibble has already occurred in As you like it, Act I. 
e. 2 | 
« Touch. Nay, if I keep not my rank— 
% Ro/. Thou loſeſt thy old nell. STEEVENS. 

$ with your comb on.] The alluſion is to a fool's cap, which 
hath a comb like a cock's. Jon nso0N. 


The intention of the ſpeaker, is to call Cloten a coxcomb, 
M. Mason. 


6 —— every companion —] The uſe of companion was the ſame 


as of fellow now. It was a word of contempt. Jon xsOox. 


See Vol. XII. p. 171, n. 5; and p. 362, n. 3. MaALoNe. 
1 


. 
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Cro. A ſtranger! and I not know on't! 


2. Lorp. He's a ſtrange fellow himſelf, and 
knows it not. [ Aſide. 


1. Lord. There's an Italian come; and, 'tis 
thought, one of Leonatus' friends. 


CLo. Leonatus! a baniſh'd raſcal; and he's ano- 
ther, whatſoever he be. Who told you of this 
ſtranger ? 

1. Lord. One of your lordſhip's pages. 


CLo. Is it fit, I went to look upon him? Is there 
no derogation in't? 


1. Lord. You cannot derogate, my lord. 
CLo. Not eaſily, I think. 


2. Lord. You are a fool granted; therefore your 
iſſues being fooliſh, do not derogate. [ Aſide. 


CLo. Come, I'll go ſee this Italian: What I have 
loſt to-day at bowls, I'll win to-night of him. 
Come, go. 
2. Logp. I'll attend your lordſhip. 

Exeunt CLoTEN and firſt Lord. 
That ſuch a crafty devil as is his mother 
Should yield the world this aſs! a woman, that 
Bears all down with her brain; and this her ſon 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. Alas, poor princeſs, 
Thou divine Imogen, what thou endur'ſt! 
Betwixt a father by thy ſtep-dame govern'd; 
A mother hourly coining plots ; a wooer, 
More hateful than the foul expulſion is 
Of thy dear huſband, than that horrid act 
Of the divorce he'd make! The heavens hold firm 
The walls of thy dear honour ; keep unſhak'd 
That temple, thy-fair mind; that thou may*ſt ſtand, 
To enjoy thy baniſh' d lord, and this great land! 

[ Exit, 


7 
7 
{ . 
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SCENE II. 
A Bed-chamber; in one part of it a Trunk. 


IMOGEN reading in her bed; a Lady attending. 


. 


Ino. Who's there? my woman Helen? 

Ladr. Pleaſe you, madam. 
Iuo. What hour is it? 

Lavr. Almoſt midnight, madam, 


Iuo. IT have read three hours then: mine eyes 
are weak :— | 
Fold down the leaf where I have left: To bed: 
Take not away the taper, leave it burning; 
And if thou canſt awake by four o' the clock, 
I pr'ythee, call me. Sleep hath ſeiz'd me wholly. 
[ Exit Lady. 

To your protection I commend me, gods ! 
From fairies, and the tempters of the night,” 
Guard me, beſeech ye! gon 

[ Sleeps. Tacnino, from the trunk. 


Lich. The crickets ſing, and man's o'er-labour'd 


ſenſe 
Repairs itſelf by reſt: Our Tarquin“ thus 
Did ſoftly preſs the ruſhes,” ere he waken'd 


From fairies, and the tempters of the night 5 Banquo, in Macbeth, 
has already deprecated the ſame nocturnal evils: 
«« Reftrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe!” SrEEVEX«. | 


C our Targuin — | The ſpeaker is an Italian, Joh ns0N. 

9 T arquin thus 

Did ſoftly preſs the ruſhes, ] This ſhows that Shakſpeare's idea 
was, that the ravi/hing ſtrides of Tarquin were ſoftly ones, and 


may ſerve as a comment on that paſſage in Macbeth, See Vol. VII. 
p- 409, n. 3. BLACKSTONE, 


Vol. XIII. F 
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The chaſtity he wounded. - Cytherea, 

How bravely thou becom'ſt thy bed! freſh lily!“ 
And whiter than the ſheets! That I might touch! 
But kiſs; one kiſs!—Rubies unparagon'd, 
How dearly they do't!—'Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus: The flame o'the taper 


—— the raſhes, ] It was the cuſtom in the time of our author to 
ſtrew chambers with ruſhes, as we now cover them with carpets. The 
practice is mentioned in Caius de Ephemera Britannica, Jon NxSON. 


So, in Thomas Newton's Herball to the Bible, 8vo. 1587: 
„ Sedge and ry/bes,—with the which many in this country do uſe 
in ſommer time to ſtrawe their parlors and churches, as well for 
coolenes as for pleaſant — 
Again, in Arden of Feverſham, 1592: 
* 6 his blood remains. < 
« Why firew ry/bes.” 
Again, in 52 d Aimboit, 1607 : 
« Were not the king here, he ſhould ſtrew the chamber like a 
ruſh,” 
WED has the ſame circumſtance in his Rape of Lucrece : 
6 by the light he ſpies 
«« Lucretia's glove wherein her needle ſticks; 
«« He takes it from the ruhe where it lies, &c. 
The ancient Engliſh ftage alſo, as appears from more than one paſ- 
ſage in Decker's Gul Hornbook, 1609, was ſtrewn with * 
« Salute all your gentle acquaintance that are ſpred either on the 
ruſhes or on ſtooles about you, and drawe what troope you can 
from the flage after you.” STEEVENS. 
2 — Cytherea, 
How bravely thou becom'ſt thy bed ! freſh lily ! 
And whiter than the ſheets!] So, in our author's Venus and 
Adonis : 
« Who ſees his true love in her naked bed, 
« Teaching the ſheets a whiter hue than white," 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : 
Who o'er the quhite fbeets peers her whiter chin.“ 
MaLoxe. 


Thus, alſo, Jaffier, in Venice Preſerved : 
" in virgin ſheets, | 
„White as her boſom.” STEEveEns, 
7s ber breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus : | The ſame hyperbole is found in 
The Metamorphoſis of Pygmalion's Image, by J. Marſton, 1598: 
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Bows toward her; and would under-peep her lids, 
To ſee the encloſed lights, now canopicd 4 

Under theſe windows: White and azure, lac'd 
With blue of heaven's own tinct. But my deſign? 


66 


no lips did ſeem ſo fair 

In his conceit ; through which he thinks doth flie 

« So faveet a breath that doth perfume the air.” MALONxE. 
4 now canopied —] Shakſpeare has the ſame expreſſion in 


Tarquin and Lucrece : 
«© Her eyes, like marigolds, had ſheath'd their light, 
« And, canopy'd in darkneſs, ſweetly lay, 
Till they might open to adorn the day,” Maroxe, 
5 Under theſe windows: | i. e. her eyelids. So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
on Thy eyes“ windows fall, 


„% Like death, when he ſhuts up the day of life,” | 
Again, in his Venus and Adonis : 


The night of ſorrow now is turn'd to day; | 
Her two blue xvindows faintly ſhe up-heaveth.” MaLone, i 
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6 cnn dite and azure, lac'd | 

With blue of heaven's own tin, | We ſhould read: | 

A White with azure lac'd, . | 

The blue of heaven's own tint, | 

15 i. e. the white ſkin laced with blue veins. WAR BURTON. | 

4 So, in Macbeth : , [ 

% « His ſilver s lac'd awith his golden blood.“ | 7 
25 The paſſage before us, without Dr. 


N arburtog's emendation, is, 
to me at leaſt, unintelligible. STEzvens. 


So, in Romeo and Juliet : 7 
« What envious ſtreaks do /ace the ſevering clouds.” 

Theſe words, I apprehend, refer not to Imogen's eye-lids, (of 
which the poet would ſcarcely have given ſo particular a deſcrip- 
tion,) but to the inclo/ed lights, i. e. her eyes: which though now * 
ſhut, Iachimo had ſeen before, and which are here ſaid in poetical 
language to be blue, and that blue celeſtial. 

Br. . is of opinion that the eye- lid was meant, and 
according to his notion, the poet intended to praiſe its white ſkin, 
and blue veins. 4 | 

Drayton, who has often imitated Shakſpeare, ſeems to have 
viewed this paſſage in the ſame light: 

„And theſe ſweet weirs by nature rightly plac'd, 
«« Wherewith ſhe ſeems the white i to have /ac'd, 
«« She ſoon doth alter. The Mzoncalf, 1627. MaLone. 


We learn from a quotation in n. 5, that by blue windows were 
— 2 | 
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To note the chamber :—1 will write all down: — 

Such, and ſuch, pictures; — There the window: — 
Such 

The adornment of her bed; — The arras, figures, 

Why, ſuch, and ſuch: And the contents o'the 
ſtory,— 

Ah, but ſome natural notes about her body, 

Above ten thouſand meaner moveables 

Would teſtify, to enrich mine inventory : 

O ſleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! 

And be her ſenſe but as a monument, 

Thus in a chapel lying! - Come off, come off ;— 


[ Taking off her bracelet. 
As ſlippery, as the Gordian knot was hard !— 
»Tis mine; and this will witneſs outwardly, 


meant Gb/ue eye-lids; and indeed our author has dwelt on cor- 
reſponding imagery in T he Winter's Tale : 

* violets, dim, 

gut ſweeter than the /ids of Juno's eyes.” 
A particular deſcription therefore of the ſame objects, might, in 
the preſent inſtance, have been deſigned, STEEVENS. 


7 


The arras, figures, 

Why, ſuch, and ſuch:] We ſhould print, ſays Mr. M. Maſon, 
thus: the arras- figures; that is, the figures of the arras.” 
But, I think, he is miſtaken. It appears from what Iachimo fays 
afterwards, that he had noted, not only the figures of the arras, 
but the ſtuff of which the arras was compoſed : 

* ——  — It was hang'd 
« With ap:ftry of ilk and ſilver; the ſtory 
« Proud Cleopatra,“ &c. 
Again, in Act V: 


averring notes b 
«« Of chamber-hanging, pictures, &c. MaLoxk. 


but as a monument, 

Thus in a chapel lying] Shakſpeare was here thinking of the 
recumbent whole-length figures, which in his time were uſually 
placed on the tombs of conſiderable perſons. The head was always 
repoſed upon a pillow. He has again the ſame alluſion in his Rape 
of Lucrece, [See Mr. Malone's edit. Vol. X. p. 109, n. 4.] See 


alſo Vol. VI. p. 311, n. 7. MALONE, 
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As ſtrongly as the conſcience does within, 

To the madding of her lord. On her left breaſt 

A mole cinque-ſpotted,” like the crimſon drops 

I'the bottom of a cowſlip: * Here's a voucher, 

Stronger than cver law could make: this ſecret 

Will force him think I have pick'd the lock, and 
ta'en 

The treaſu ae of her honour, No more.— To what 
end ? 

Why ſhould I write this down, that's riveted, 

Screw'd to my memory ? She hath been reading late 

The tale of Tereus; here the leat's turn'd down, 


"P 


On her 7 breaſt 
A mole cinque-ſpatted, | Our author certainly took this circum 
ſtance from ſome tranſlation of Boccacio's novel; for it does not 
occur in the imitation printed in eſtabard for Smelts, which the 
reader will find at the end of this play. In the Decamerone, 
Ambrogioulo, (the Iachimo of our author,) who is concealed i» @ 
cheſt in the chamber of Madonna Gineura, (whereas in W:/ftward for 
Smelts the contemner of female chaſtity hides himſelf under the lady's 
bed,) wiſhing todiſcover ſome particular mark about herperſon, which 
might help Rim to deceive her huſband, ** at laſt eſpied a large mole 
_— her l:ft breaft, with ſeveral hairs round it, of the pa a of 
old.” 

. Though this mole is ſaid in the preſent paſſage to be o Tmogen's 
breaſt, in the account that Iachimo afterwards gives to Poſthumus, 
our author has adhered cloſely to his original: 

0 under her breaſt 

*« (Worthy the preſſing) lies a mole, right proud 

« Of that moſt delicate lodging.” MALONE. 


This is the paſſage very properly referred to by Mr. Malone, in 
p. 3; though (his printer having changed his reference from 354 
to 364) it was not diſcovered ail after the four firſt ſheets of the 
preſent play were worked off.” STEEVENS, - 


— like the crimſon dps 
Pthe bottom of a cowflip:) This ſimile contains the ſmalleſt 
out of a thouſand proofs that Shakſpeare was an obſerver of nature, 
though, in this inſtance, no very accurate deſcriber of it, for the 
drops alluded to are of a deep yellow. STEEVENS. 
3 She hath been reading late 
The tale of Tereus;] [See Rape of Lucrece, Mr. Malone's 
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Where Philomel gave up;—I have enough: 
To the trunk again, and ſhut the ſpring of it. 
Swift, ſwift, you dragons of the night! that 
dawning 
May bare the raven's eye: I lodge in fear; 
Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. 
[ Clock ſtrikes. 

One, two, three, Time, time! 

[ Goes into the trunk. The ſcene cloſes. 


edit. Vol. X. p. 149, n. 1.] Tereus and Progne is the ſecond tale 
in A Petite Palace of Pettie his Pleaſure, printed in quarto, in 1576. 
The ſame tale is related in Gower's Poem de Confeſſione Amantis, 
B. V. fol. 113, b. and in Ovid's Metamorphaſes, Lib. y 
ALONE, 


4 you dragons of the night !] The taſk of drawing the 
chariot of night was aſſigned to dragons, on account of their ſu 
poſed watchfulneſs. Milton mentions the dragon yoke of night in 
11 Penſersſo ; and in his Maſque at Ludlow Caf, i 
6 the dragon womb 

« Of Stygian darkneſs.” 

It may be remarked, that the whole tribe of ſerpents ſleep with 
their eyes open, and therefore appear to exert a conſtant vigilance. 
See Vol. X. p. 122, n. 2. STEEVENS, 


5 — that dawning 
May bare the raven's eye: The old copy has—beare. The 
correction was propoſed by Mr. Theobald; and I think properly 
adopted by Sir T. rn and Dr. Johnſon. MaLone, 


The poet means no more than that the light might wake the 
raven; or, as it is poetically expreſſed, bare his eye. 
STEEVENS. 


Tt is well known that the raven is a very early bird, perhaps 
earlier than the lark. Our poet ſays of the crow, (a bird whoſe 


properties reſemble very much thoſe of the raven,) in his T roitus 
and Creſſida : 


«« O Creflida, but that the buſy day 
« Wak'd by the lark, hath rous'd the ribbald crows —.“ 
: HEAT. 
One, two, three,] Our author is hardly ever exact in his 


computation of time. Juſt before Imogen went to ſleep, ſhe aſked 
her attendant what hour it was, and was informed by her, it was 
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SCENE III. 


An Ante-Chamber adjoining Imogen's Apartment. 


Enter Clor and Lords. 


—_ 


PF 


1. Lord. Your lordſhip is the moſt patient man 
in loſs, the moſt coldeſt that ever turn'd up ace. 


CLo. It would make any man cold to loſe. 


1. Loxp. But not every man patient after the 
noble temper of your lordſhip; You are moſt hot, 
and furious, when you win. 


Ciro. Winning will put any man into courage: 
If I could get this fooliſh Imogen, I ſhould have 
gold enough: It's almoſt morning, is't not? 


1. Lord. Day, my lord. 


Cro. JI would this muſick would come: I am 
adviſed to give her muſick o' mornings; they ſay, 
it will penetrate. 


Enter Muſicians. 


Come on; tune: If you can penetrate her with 
your fingering, ſo; we'll try with tongue too: if 
none will do, let her remain ; but I'll never give 
o'er. Firſt, a very excellent good-conceited thing ; 
after, a wonderful ſweet air, with admirable rich 
words to it, —and then let her conſider. 


almoſt midnight, Iachimo, immediately after ſhe has fallen aſleep, 
comes from the trunk, and the preſent ſoliloquy cannot have con- 
ſumed more than a few minutes :—yet we are now told that it 1s 
three o'clock. MaLoNE. 
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S O N G. 


Hark! hark! the lark at heaven's gate ſings," 
And Phebus *gins ariſe, 


His fleeds to water at thoſe ſprings 
On chalic'd flowers that lies; 


7 Hark! hart!] the lark at heaven's gate ſings, | The ſame 
hyperbole occurs in 9 Paradiſe Loft, Book V: 
5 ye birds 
That ſinging up to heaver's gate aſcend,” 
Again, in Shakſpeare's 29th Sonnet: 
« Like to the lark at break of day ariſing 
« From ſullen earth, ing hymns at heaven's gate. 
STEEVENS. 
Perhaps Shakſpeare had Lyly's Alexander and Campaſpe in his 
mind, when he wrote this ſong : 
6c who is't now we hear? 
None but the lark ſo ſhril and clear; 
% Now at heaven s gates ſhe claps her wings, 
«« The morn not waking till ſhe ſings, 
% Hark, hark 5 4 


In this ſong, Shakſpeare might have imitated ſome of the fol- 
lowing paſſages: 6 
4% The beſy larke, the meſſager of day, 
«« Saleweth in hire ſong the morwe gray; 
« And firy Phebus riſeth up ſo bright,” &c. 
Chaucer's Knight's Tale, v. 1493, Tyrwhitt's edition. 
« Lyke as the larke upon the ſomers daye 
« Whan Titan radiant burniſheth his bemes bright, 
«« Mounteth on hye, with her melodious laye 
* Of the ſone ſhyne engladed with the lyght.“ 
Skelton's Crowne of Laurel, 
« Wake now my love, awake; for it is time, 
The roſy morne long ſince left Tithon's bed, 
« Allready to her filver coach to clime; 
And Phcebus 'gins to ſhew his glorious head. 
Harke, how the cheerful birds do chaunt their layes, 
* And carol of love's praiſe. | 
The merry larke her mattins ſings aloft, — 
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And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes; 
With every thing that pretty bin:“ 
My lady fweet, ariſe ; 
Ariſe, ariſe. 


« Ah my deere love, why doe ye ſleepe thus long 
When meeter were that ye ſhould now awake.“ 
Spenſer's Epithalamion. 
Again, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 
« Lo here the gentle lark, weary of reſt, 
* From his moiſt cabinet mounts up on high, 
« And wakes the morning, from whoſe ſilver breaſt 
The ſun ariſeth in his majeſty.” | 
I am unable to decide whether the following lines in Du Bartas 
were written before Shakſpeare's ſong, or not : 
La gentille alouette avec ſon tire-lire, 
4 'Tire-lire, a lire, & tire-lirant tire, 
* Vers la woute du ciel, puis ſon vol vers ce lieu 
« Vire, & deſire dire adieu Dieu, adieu Dieu. 
| Dovcs. 


* His ſteedi to water at thoſe ſprings 
On chalic'd flowers that lies; ] i. e. the morning ſun dries up the 
dew which lies in the cups of flowers. WAR BURTON. 


It may be noted that the cup of a flower is called ca/ix, whence 
chalice, Jon NsON. 
thoſe ſprin 
On chalic'd flowers that lies;] It may be obſerved, with regard 
to this apparent falſe concord, that in very old Engliſh, the Tird 
perſon plural of the preſent tenſe endeth in , as well as the ſin- 
ular ; and often familiarly in es, as might be exemplified from 
haucer, &c. Nor was this antiquated idiom worn out in our 
—y time, as appears from the following paſſage in Romeo aud 
uliet © | 
4 * And bakes the elf-locks in foul fluttiſh hairs, 
Which once untangled, much misfortune bodes :** 
as well as from many others in the Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poetry. 
Percy, 


Dr. Percy might have added, that the third br agg plural of the 
Anglo-Saxon preſent tenſe ended in eth, and of the Dano-Saxon in 
es, which ſeems to be the original of ſuch very ancient Engliſh 
idioms, ToLLET, 


| 
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So, get you gone: If this penetrate, I will conſider 
your muſick the better: if it do not, it is a vice 


Shakſpeare frequently offends in this manner againſt the rules of 
grammar. So, in Venus and Adonis : 
«« She lifts the coffer-lids that cloſe his eyes, 
« Where lo, two /amps, burnt out, in darkneſs lies. 
STEEVENS, 
See alſo Vol. III. p. 73,n. 5; and Vol. V. p. 500, n. 3. There 
is ſcarcely a page of our author's works in which ſimilar falſe con- 
cords may not be found: nor is this inaccuracy peculiar to his 
works, being found in many other books of his time and of the 
1 _ Following the example of all the former editors, 
have filently corrected the error, in all places except where either 
the metre, or rhymes, rendered correction impoſſible. Whether it 
1s to be attributed to the poet or his printer, it is ſuch a groſs 
offence againſt grammar, as no modern eye or ear could have en- 
dured, if from a wiſh to exhibit our author's writings with ſtrict 
fidelity it had been preſerved. The reformation therefore, it is 
hoped, will be pardoned, and conſidered in the ſame light as the 
ſubſtitution of modern for ancient orthography. MaLoxe. 


9 And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ape their golden eyes ;] The marigeld is ſuppoſed to ſhut it- 
ſelf up at ſunſet. So, in one of Browne's Paſtorals : 
28 the day is waxen olde, 5 
And gins to ſhut up with the marigold.” STEEVENS. 
pretty bin :] is very properly reſtored by Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, for pretty is; but he too grammatically * 
With all the things that pretty bin. Joh xs. 


So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. I. c. i: 
That which of them to take, in diverſe doubt they been.” 
Again, in The Arraignment of Paris, 1 584 : 
« Sir, you may boaſt your flockes and herdes, that biz both 
freſh and fair.“ 


Again : 
« As freſh as biz the flowers in May.“ 
Again: 
«« Oenone, while we bin diſpoſed to walk.“ 
Kirkman aſcribes this piece to Shakſpeare, The real author was 
George Peele. STEEVENS., 


3 I will conſider your muſick the better :] i. e. I will pay 
you more amply for it. So, in The Winter's Tale, Act IV: 
„being ſomething gently confider'd, I'll bring you“ &c. 

STEEVENS. 


” ey 
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in her ears, which horſe-hairs, and cats-guts,“ nor 
the voice of unpaved eunuch to boot, can never 
amend. [ Exeunt Muſicians. 


Enter CYMBELINE and Queen. 


2. Loxp. Here comes the king. 


Co. I am glad, I was up ſo late; for that's the 
reaſon I was up ſo early: He cannot chooſe but 
take this ſervice I have done, fatherly.—Good mor- 
row to your majeſty, and to my gracious mother. 


Cru. Attend you here the door of our ſtern 
daughter? 
Will ſhe not forth? 


CLo. I have aſſail'd her with muſick, but ſhe 
vouchſafes no notice. 


Cru. The exile of her minion is too new; 
She hath not yet forgot him: ſome more time 
Muſt wear the print of his remembrance out, 
And then ſhe's yours. 


DUEEN. You are moſt bound to the king; 
Who lets go by no vantages, that may 
Prefer you to his daughter: Frame yourſelf 
To orderly ſolicits; 5 and be friendedꝰ 


4 — Ccats-guts,] The old copy reads—calves-guts. 
STEEVENS. 


The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. In the preceding line 
voice, which was printed inſtead of vice, was corrected by the ſame 
editor. MaLoNne. 


5 To orderly ſolicits ;] i. e. regular courtſhip, courtſhip after the 
eſtabliſhed faſhion. STeevens., 


The oldeſt copy reads—elicity, The correction was made by the 


editor of the ſecond folio. MaLone. 
I 


— 
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With aptneſs of the ſeaſon: make denials 
Increaſe your ſervices: ſo ſeem, as if 

You were inſpir'd to do thoſe duties which 
You tender to her; that you in all obey her, 


Save when command to your diſmiſſion tends, 
And therein you are ſenſeleſs. 


CLo, Senſeleſs ? not ſo. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Msss. So like you, fir, ambaſſadors from Rome; 
The one is Caius Lucius. 


Cru. A worthy fellow, 


Albeit he comes on angry purpoſe now; 


But that's no fault of his: We muſt receive him 
According to the honour of his ſender ; 

And towards himſelf his goodneſs foreſpent on us 
We muſt extend our notice. Our dear ſon, 


When you have given good morning to your 
miſtreſs, 


Attend the queen, and us; we ſhall have need 


6 


and be friended c.] We ſhould read: 
and befriended 

With apineſi of the ſeaſon. 
That is, „with ſolicitations not only proper but well timed. So 
Terence ſays : In tempore ad eam veni, quod omnium rerum eſt 
primum.” M. Masox, 

7 And towards himſelf his goodneſs foreſpent on us 

We muſt extend our notice.] i. e. The good offices done by him 
to us heretofore, WarBURTON, 

That is, we muſt extend towards himſelf our notice of his good- 
neſs heretofore ſhewn to us, Our author has many ſimilar ellipſes. 
So, in Julius Ca/ar : | 

„ Thine honourable metal may be wrought 
« From what it is diſpos'd 9 8 
See Vol. X. p. 598, n. 3; and Vol. XI. p. 185, n. 2. 


MaLoNs. 
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To employ you towards this Roman. Come, our 
queen. 


[ Exeunt CyM. Queen, Lords, and Meſſ. 


CLo. If ſhe be up, I'll ſpeak with her; if not, 
Let her lie ſtill, and dream.—By your leave, ho!— 
. [| Knocks, 
I know her women are about her; What 
If I do line one of their hands? *Tis gold 
Which buys admittance; oft it doth; yea, and 

makes | 
Diana's rangers falſe themſelves,“ yield up 
Their deer to the ſtand of the ſtealer: and tis gold 
Which —_ the true man kill'd, and ſaves the 
thief , 
Nay, ſometime, hangs both thief and true man: 
| What 
Can it not do, and undo? I will make 
One of her women lawyer to me; for 
I yet not underſtand the caſe myſelf. 
By your leave, [ Knocks. 


Enter a Lady. 


Labr. Who's there, that knocks? 


CLo. A gentleman. 
Lavr. No more? 
Co. Yes, and a gentlewoman's ſon. 

Lavr. That's more 


Than ſome, whoſe tailors are as dear as yours, 
Can juſtly boaſt of: What's your lordſhip's pleaſure? 


s falſe hemſelves,] Perhaps, in this inſtance, falſe is not 
an adjefive, but a verb; and as ſuch is uſed in The * 4 
Errors: ** Nay, not ſure, in a thing fa/fing.” See Vol. VII. 
p. 237, n. 4. Spenſer often has it: 

Thou fa{{ed haſt thy faith with perjury.” STEEVENS, 


| 
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78 C YIM BE LINE. 
CLo. Your lady's perſon: Is ſhe ready? 


Lavr. Ay, 
To keep her chamber. 
CLo. There's gold for you; ſell me your good 
report. 


Lavr. How! my good name? or to report of 


you 
What I ſhall think is good?—The princeſs— 


Enter TMOGEN. 


Co. Good-morrow, faireſt ſiſter: Your ſweet 
hand. 


Ino. Good-morrow, fir: You lay out too much 
ains 
For e but trouble: the thanks I give, 
Is telling you that I am poor of thanks, 
And ſcarce can ſpare them. 
CLo. Still, I ſwear, I love you. 
Iso. If you but ſaid ſo, twere as deep with me: 
If you ſwear ſtill, your recompence is ſtill 
That I regard it not. 
CLo. This is no anſwer. 
Iuo. But that you ſhall not ſay I yield, being 
filent, 


I would not ſpeak. I pray you, ſpare me: *faith, 
I ſhall unfold equal diſcourteſy 


To your beſt kindneſs: one of your great knowing 
Should learn, being taught, forbearance.? 


Co. To leave you in your madneſs, *twere my ſin: 
I will not. 


9 


one of your great knowing 
Should learn, being taught, forbearance.] i. e. A man who 7s 
taught forbearance learn it. JOHNSON, 
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Iu o. Fools are not mad folks. 


CLo. Do you call me fool? 
Ito. As I am mad, I do: 
If you'll be patient, I'll no more be mad; 
That cures us both. I am much ſorry, ſir, 
You put me to forget a lady's manners, 
By being ſo verbal: and learn now, for all, 
That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce, 
By the very truth of it, I care not for you; 
And am ſo near the lack of charity, 
(To accuſe myſelf) I hate you: which I had rather 
You felt, than make't my boaſt. 


CLo. You fin againſt 
Obedience, which you owe your father. For 
The contract * you pretend with that baſe wretch, 
(One, bred of alms, and foſter'd with cold diſhes, 
With ſcraps o' the court,) it is no contract, none: 
And though it be allow'd in meaner parties, 
(Yet who, than he, more mean ?) to knit their ſouls 
(On whom there is no more dependency 
But brats and beggary) in ſelf-ftigur'd knot ; * 


* Fools are not mad folks.] This, as Cloten very well under. 
ſtands it, is a covert mode of calling him fool. The meaning im- 
plied 1s this: If I am mad, as you tell me, I am what you can 
never be, Fools are not mad folks, STEEVENS. 


$ /o verbal: ] is, ſo verboſe, fo full of talk. Jonunson. 


4 The contract &c.] Here Shakſpeare has not preſerved, with 
his common nicety, the uniformity of character. The ſpeech of 
Cloten is rough and harſh, but certainly not the talk of one, 

„ Who can't take two from twenty, for his heart, 

* And leave eighteen. FM: ; 
His argument is juſt and well enforced, and its prevalence 1s al- 
lowed throughout all civil nations: as for rudeneſs, he ſeems not to 
be much undermatched. Jon xSsOx. 


$ in ſelf-figur'd It; This is nonſenſe, We ſhould 
read —ſelf Anger d knat, i. e. A knot ſolely of their own tying, 
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Yet you are curb'd from that enlargement by 

The conſequence o' the crown ; and muſt not ſoil * 
The precious note of it with a baſe ſlave, 

A hilding for a livery,* a ſquire's cloth, 

A pantler, not ſo eminent, 


Ino. Profane fellow ! 
Wert thou the ſon of Jupiter, and no more, 
But what thou art, beſides, thou wert too baſe 
To be his groom : thou wert dignified enough, 
Even to the point of envy, if *twere made 
Comparative for your virtues,” to be ſtyl'd 
The under-hangman of his kingdom; and hated 
For being preferr'd ſo well. 


CLo. The ſouth-fog rot him! 


Imo. He never can meet more miſchance, than 
come 
To be but nam'd of thee, His meaneſt garment, 
That ever hath but clipp'd his body, is dearer, 
In my reſpect, than all the hairs above thee, 
Were they all made ſuch men. —How now, Piſanio?* 


without any regard to parents, or other more publick conſiderations, 
WARBURTON. 
But why nonſenſe ? A /elf-fgured knot is a knot formed by your- 
ſelf, Jon xNSsOR. 
5 foil] Old copy ei. See Vol. XII. p. 444, n. 5. 
SrE EVEN. 
6 A hilding for @ /ivery,] A low fellow, only fit to wear a 
livery, and * as a lacquey, See Vol. VI. p. 442, n. 8; and 
Vol. IX. p. 13, n. 2; and p. 423, n. 4 MALONE. 
7 — if *twere made 
Comparative for your wirtues,] If it were conſidered as a 
compenſation adequate to your virtues, to be ſtyled, &, MaLone, 


8 Were they all made ſuch men. — How now, Piſanio?] Sir T. 
Hanmer regulates this line thus : | 
all made ſuch men, 
Clot. How now ? 
Imo. Piſauio! Johxsox. 
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Enter Prsan1o. 


CLo. His garment? Now, the devil— 
Ino. To Dorothy my woman hie thee preſently :— 
CLo. His garment? 


Dio. I am ſprighted with a fool; 
Frighted, and anger'd worſe :—Go, bid my woman 
Search for a jewel, that too caſually 
Hath left mine arm; it was thy maſter's: *ſhrew 

me, 
If I would loſe it for a revenue 
Of any king's in Europe. I do think, 
I ſaw't this morning: confident I am, 
Laſt night *twas on mine arm; I kiſs'd it: 
I hope, it be not gone, to tell my lord 
That I kiſs aught but he. 


Pis. *Twill not be loſt. 
Imo. I hope ſo: go, and ſearch. [Exit Pts, 
CLo. You have abus'd me ;— 


His meaneſt garment ? 


9 an ſprighted with a focl;] i. e. I am haunted by a fool, as 
by a /pright. Ower-ſprighted is a word that occurs in Law T ricks, 
Kc. 1608. Again, in our author's Antony and Cleopatra: 

66 Julius Cæſar, 


«© Who at Philippi the good Brutus gheed. STEEVENS, 


2 ——@ jewel, that too caſually 
Hath left mine arm;] That hath accidentally fallen from my 
arm by my too great negligence, MAaLoNE. 


3 Laſt night 'twas on mine arm; 1 kiſs dit:] Arm is here uſed - 


by Shakſpeare as a diſſyllable. MaLone. 


I muſt on this occaſion repeat my proteſt againſt the whole tribe 
of ſuch unauthorized and unpronounceable diflyllabifications. I 
would read the now imperfect 2 before us, as I ſuppoſe it came 
from our author: Ln, 

Lali night it was upon mine arm; 1 hiſs d it. STEEVENS» 


Vol. XIII. G 
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[Ino. Ay; I faid fo, fir. 
If you will make't an action, call witneſs to't.* 
Co. I will inform your father. 


Imo. Your mother too: 
She's my good lady; +* and will conceive, I hope, 
But the worſt of me. So I leave you, fir, 


To the worſt of diſcontent. [ Exit, 
CLo. . I'll be reveng'd:— 
His meaneſt garment? —Well. [ Exit. 


SCENE: NV 


Rome. An Apartment in Philario's Houſe. 


Enter Posrnu uus and PHILARIO. 


Pos. Fear it not, ſir: I would, I were ſo ſure 
To win the king, as I am bold, her honour 
Will remain hers. 


PHI. What means do you make to him? 


Posr, Not any; but abide the change of time; 
Quake in the preſent winter's ſtate, and wiſh 
That warmer days would come: In theſe fear'd 


hopes, 


call witneſs to't.] I cannot help regarding the redundant 
—10't, as an interpolation. The ſenſe is obvious, and the metre 
perfect without it. STEEVENS, 


4 She's my good lady;] This is ſaid ironically. My good lad; 
is equivalent to—my good friend. So, in King Henry IV. P. If: 
6 and when you come to court, ſtand my good lord, pray, in 


your good report,” MALONx. 


S Puake in the preſent winter's ſtate, and wiſh 
That warmer days would come:] I believe we ſhould read + 
wwinter-flate, not winter's ſlate, M. Mason, 
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I barely gratify your love; they failing, 
I muſt die much your debtor. 


Par. Your very goodneſs, and your company, 
O'erpays all I can do. By this, your king 
Hath heard of great Auguſtus : Caius Lucius 
Will do his commiſſion throughly : And, I think, 
He'll * the tribute,“ ſend the arrearages, 


Or look” upon our Romans, whoſe remembrance 
Is yet freſh in their grief. 


Post. I do believe, 
(Statiſt* though I am none, nor like to be,) 
That this will prove a 8 and you ſhall hear 
The legions,” now in Gallia, ſooner landed 
In our not-fearing Britain, than have tidings 
Of any penny tribute paid. Our countrymen 
Are men more order'd, than when Julius Cæſar 
Smil'd at their lack of ſkill, but found their courage 
Worthy his frowning at: Their diſcipline 


(Now mingled with their courages) will make 
known 


83 


* He'll grant the tribute,] See p. 9, n. 7. MALONE, * 


7 Or look wo This the modern editors had chan into F'er 
look, Or is uſed for e'er, So, Gawin Douglas, in his tranſlation 
of Virgil: 
40 ſufferit he alſo, 
* Or he his goddes brocht in Latio.” 
See alſo Vol. III. p. 11, n. 3; and Vol. VIII. p. 142, n. 3. 
STEEVENS, 
8 Statit—] i. e. Stateſman. See note on Hamlet, AR V. ſc. ii. 


STEEVENS. 


9 The legions, ] Old copy Ii. Corrected by Mr. Theobald. 
So afterwards : 


And that the /egions now in Gallia are 
« Full weak to undertake our war,” &c. MaLoxe. 


, mingled avith their courages —] The old folio has this 
odd reading : | 


Their diſcipline 
(Now wing: led with their courage;) will make known—. 

| JonxsOR. 
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To their approvers, they are people, ſuch 
That mend upon the world. 


Enter IAchluo. 


PI. See! Iachimo! 


Posr. The ſwifteſt harts have poſted you by land; 
And winds of all the corners kiſs'd your fails, 
To make your veſſel nimble. 


Pur. | Welcome, ſir. 


Posr. I hope, the briefneſs of your anſwer made 
The ſpeedineſs of your return. 


[acn. Your lady 
Is one the faireſt that I have look'd upon.“ 


Posr. And, therewithal, the beſt; or let her beauty 
Look through a caſement to allure*falſe hearts, 


And be falſe with them. 


Their diſcipline (naw wing-led with their courages) may mean 
their diſcipline borrowing wings from their courage; i. e. their 
military knowledge being animated by their natural bravery. 

STEEVENS, 

'The ſame error that has happened here being often found in theſe 
plays, I have not heſitated to adopt the emendation which was 
made by Mr. Rowe, and received by all the ſubſequent editors. 
Thus we have in the laſt act of King John, wind, inſtead of mind; 
in Antony and Cleopatra, winds, inſtead of minds; in Meaſure for 
Meaſure, flawes, inſtead of flames, &c. See Vol. XII. p. 424, n. 5. 

MaLone, 

3 To their approvers,] i. e. To thoſe who try them. 

l WARBURTON. 
4 I: one the faireft &c.] So, p. 59: 
«  ——— And he is one 
„ The manner'd —. 
The interpolated old copy, however, reads, to the injury of the 
metre: 
Is one of the faireſt xc. STEEVENS., 


er tet ber beauty 
Look through a caſement to allure falſe hearts,| So, in Timon of 
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CTMBELINE. 8 
Lich. Here are letters for you. | 
Posr. Their tenour good, I truſt. | | 
Licn. 'Tis very like. | 


Pur. Was Caius Lucius“ in the Britain court, 
When you wereßthere? 


Icli. He was expected then, 
But not approach'd.” P 


Posr. All is well yet.— ö 
Sparkles this ſtone as it was wont? or is't not | 
Too dull for your good wearing ? 


Licn. If I have loſt it, 
I ſhould have loſt the worth of it in gold. 


I'll make a journey twice as far, to enjoy 
A ſecond night of ſuch ſweet Kernel which 
Was mine in Britain; for the ring is won. 


Posr. The ſtone's too hard to come by. 
Licn. Not a whit, 


' Your lady being ſo eaſy. 


Post. Make not, ſir, 


Your loſs your ſport: I hope, you know that we 
Muſt not continue friends. 


\Lacn. Good fir, we muſt, 
If you keep covenant: Had I not brought 


o let not thoſe milk paps, 
„That through the window we bore at men's eyes, 9 
„Make ſoft thy trenchant ſword,” MarLone. 4 
6 Phi, Was Cains Lucius &c.] This ſpeech in the old copy is | : 
given to Poſthumus. I have transferred it to Philario, to whom it q 
certainly belongs, on. the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Steevens, who juſtly 
obſerves that Poſthumus was employed in reading his letters. 


MaLone. 

7 But not approach'd.] Sir Thomas Hanmer ſupplies the apparent / 
defect in this line, by r-ading : | l 
But was not yet afproach'd., STEEVENS, 

G 3 : 
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The knowledge + of your miſtreſs home, I grant 
We were to queſtion further: but I now 
Profeſs myſelf the winner of her honour, 
Together with your ring; and not the wronger 
Of her, or you, having proceeded but 

By both your wills. 


Posr. If you can make't apparent 
That you have taſted her in bed, my hand, 
And ring, is yours: If not, the foul opinion 
You had of her pure honour, gains, or loſes, 


Your ſword, or mine; or maſterleſs leaves both 
To who ſhall find them. 


Lacn. Sir, my circumſtances, 
Being ſo near the truth, as I will make them, 
Muſt firſt induce you to believe: whoſe ſtrength 
I will confirm with oath; which, I doubt not, 
You'll give me leave to ſpare, when you ſhall find 
You need 1t not. 


Posr. Proceed. 


Licn. Firſt, her bed-chamber, 
(Where, I confeſs, I ſlept not; but, profeſs, 
Had that was well worth watching,*) It was hang'd 
With tapeſtry of filk and filver; the ſtory 
Proud Cleopatra, when ſhe met her Roman, 
And Cydnus ſwell'd above the banks, or for 
The preſs of boats, or pride:* A piece of work 


4 knowledge-—] This word is here uſed in its ſcriptural 
acceptation : And Adam 4zew Eve his wife :—,” SrEE VERS. 


5 Had that was well worth watching, ] i. e. that which was welt 
worth watching, or lying awake, for. See p. 76, n. 7. MAaLoNE. 


And Cyduus favell'd above the banks, or for 
T he preſs of boats, or pride: Iachimo's language is ſuch as a 
{k1lful villain would naturally uſe, a mixture of airy triumph and 
ſerious depoſition. His gaiety ſhows his ſeriouſneſs to be without 
anxiety, and his ſeriouſneſs proves his gaiety to be without art. 
| Jon x$S0N, 
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So bravely done, ſo rich, that it did ſtrive 

In workmanſhip, and value; which, I wonder'd, 
Could be ſo rarely and exactly wrought, 

Since the true life on't was 7 


Posr. This is true;“ 
And this you might have heard of here, by me, 
Or by ſome other. 


[1cn. More particulars 
Muſt juſtify my knowledge. 

Pos v. So they muſt, 
Or do your honour injury. 


Lic]. The chimney 
Is ſouth the chamber; and the chimney-piece, 
Chaſte Dian, bathing : never ſaw I figures 
So likely to report themſelves :? the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb; outwent her, 
Motion and breath left out. 


* 


7 —— which, I wender d, 


Could be ſo rarely and exadtly wrought, 
Since the true life ont was —] This paſſage is nonſenſe as it 
ſtands, and therefore the editors have ſuppoſed it to be an imperfect 
ſentence, Burt I believe we ſhould —. 4 by reading | 
Such the true life on't was, 
inſtead of ſince. We frequently ſay the life of a picture, or of a 
ſtatue ; and without alteration the ſentence is complete. 
M. MasoNn. 
* This is true;] The preſent deficiency in the metre, ſhows that 
ſome word has been nockdeatally omitted in this or in the preceding 
hemiſtich. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 
Why, this is true. STEEVE NS» 
9 So likely to report themſelves :] So near to ſpeech. The Italians 
call a portrait, when the likeneſs is remarkable, a /peaking picture. 
JounsoN, 
* Was as another nature, dumb;] The meaning is this: The 
ſculptor was as nature, but as nature dumb; he gave every thing that 
nature gives, but breath and motion, In brats is included /peech, 
Jonns0N, 
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Posr. This is a thing, 
Which you might from relation likewiſe reap; 
Being, as it is, much ſpoke of. 


Lacn. The roof o'the chamber 
With golden cherubins is fretted:“ Her andirons 
(I had forgot them) were two winking Cupids 
Of filver, each on one foot ſtanding, nicely 
Depending on their brands.“ 


* With golden cherubins is fretted:] The ſame tawdry image 
occurs again in King Henry VIII. 

a their dwarfiſh pages were 
% As cherubins, all gilt.” 

The ſole recommendation of this gothick idea, which is tritically 
repeated by modern artiſts, ſeems to be, that it occupies but little 
room on canvas or marble; for chubby, unmeaning faces, with 
ducks' wings tucked under them, are all the circumſtances that 
enter into the compoſition of ſuch infantine and abſurd repreſenta- 
tives of the choirs of heaven. SrEREVENS. 


fretted:) So again, in Hamlet: this majeſtical roof, 


fretted with golden fire —.“ So, Spenſer's Faery Queen, Book II. 
ch. ix: 


ix: 
In a long purple pall, whoſe ſkirt with gold 
% Was fretted all about, ſhe was array d.“ MaLone, 


3 nicel, 

Depending on their brands. ] I am not ſure that I underſtand 
this paſſage. Perhaps Shakſpeare meant that the figures of the 
Cupids were nicely poized on their inverted torches, one of the legs 
of each being taken off the ground, which might render ſuch a 
ſupport ty. STEEVENS. 


I have equal difficulty with Mr. Steevens in explaining this paſ- 
ſage. Here ſeems to be a kind of tautology. I take brands to be 
a part of the axdirons, on which the wood for the fire was ſupported, 
as the upper part, in which was a kind of rack to carry a ſpit, is 
more properly termed the andiron. Theſe irons, on which the 
wood lies acroſs, generally called dogs, are here termed 

HALLEY, 


It ſhould ſeem from a paſſage in The Black Book, a pamphlet pub- 
liſhed in 1604, that andirons in our author's time were ſometimes 
formed in the ſhape of human figures: ever and anon turn- 
ing about to the chimney, where he ſaw a paire of corpulent 
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CYMBELIN E. 8g 


Posr. This is her honour !— 
Let it be granted,“ you have ſeen all this, (and 
praiſe 
Be given to your remembrance,) the deſcription 
Of what is in her chamber, nothing ſaves 
The wager you have laid. 


Licn. Then, if you can, 
[ Pulling out the bracelet. 
Be pale; © I beg but leave to air this jewel: Seel 
And now tis up again: It muſt be married 
To that your diamond; I'll keep them. 


Posr. _ Jovel— 
Once more let me behold it: Is it that 
Which I left with her? 


Len. Sir, (I thank her,) that: 
She ſtripp'd it from her arm; I ſee her yet; 
Her pretty action did outſell her gift, 
And yet enrich'd it too: She gave it me, and ſaid, 
She priz'd it once. 


gantick andirons, that ſtood like 720 burgomaſters at both corners.“ 
fulead of theſe corpulent bzrgomaſters, Imogen had Cupids. 
The author of the pamphlet might, however, only have meant 
that the andirons he deferibes were uncommonly large. 
Matoxr. 
4 Let it be granted, &c.] Surely, for the ſake of metre, we 
ſhould read, with ſome former editor : 
Be it granted, &c. STEEVENS. 


S This is her honour ! 
Let it be granted, you have ſeen all this, &c.] The expreſſion 
is ironical. Iachimo relates many particulars, to which Poſthumus 
anſwers with impatience, 
«« This is her honour !'' —— 


That is, And the attainment of this knowledge is to paſs for the 


corruption of her honour, Joh xSON. 


6 if you can, | 


Be pale; ] If you can forbear to fluſh your check with rage. 
JoansoN, 


1 And yet enrich'd it too:] The adrerb—100, which hurts the 
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90 CYMBELINE. 


Posr. May be, ſhe pluck'd it off, 
To ſend it me. 


Iich. She writes ſo to you? doth ſhe? 


Posr. O, no, no, no; 'tis true. Here, take this 

too; [ Gives the ring. 

It is a baſiliſk unto mine eye, 

Kills me to look on't: Let there be no honour, 

Where there is beauty; truth, where ſemblance; 
love, 

Where there's another man: The vows of women“ 

Ot no more bondage be, to where they are made, 

Than they are to their virtues; which is nothing 

O, above meaſure falſe! 


Pur. Have patience, fir, 
And take your ring again; 'tis not yet won: 
It may be probable, ſhe loſt it; or, 
Who knows if one of her women, being corrupted, 
Hath ſtolen it from her.* 
Por. Very true; 
And ſo, I hope, he came by' t: Back my ring; 
Render to me ſome corporal ſign about her, 
More evident than this; for this was ſtolen. 
Lich. By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. 


Posr. Hark you, he ſwears; by Jupiter he ſwears. 
Tis true;—nay, keep the ring—'tis true: Iam 
ſure, 


metre, might ſafely be omitted, the expreſſion being ſufficiently 
forcible without it. STEEVENS. 

6 T he wowvs of wamen—)| The love vowed by women no 
more abides with him to whom it is vowed, than women adhere to 
their virtue. JOHNSON. 


7 if one of her WIrmen, | Of was ſupplied by the editor of 


the ſecond folio, MALORE. 


8 Hath ftol:n it from her.] Sir Thomas Hanmer, (for ſome words 
are here deficient) has perfectcd the metre by reading: 
Might not have ſtelen it from her, STEEVENS, 


f 
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She would not loſe it: her attendants are 

All ſworn, and honourable : — They induc'd to 
ſteal it! 

And by a ſtranger ?—No; he hath enjoy'd her: 

The cognizance? of her incontinency 

Is this, —ſhe hath bought the name of whore thus 
dearly.— 

There, take thy hire; and all the fiends of hell 

Divide themſelves between you ! 

Pur. Sir, be patient : 
This is not ſtrong enough to be believ'd 
Of one perſuaded well of- 


Posr. Never talk on't: 
She hath been colted by him. 
Iich. If you ſeek 


For further ſatisfying, under her breaſt 
(Worthy the preſſing, ) lies a mole, right proud 


8 _——— her attendants are 

All ſworn, and honourable :) It was anciently the cuſtom for the 
attendants on our nobility and other great perſonages (as it is now 
for the ſervants of the king) to take an oath of fidelity, on their 
entrance into office. In the honſehoid book of the 5th carl of 
Northumberland (compiled A. D. 1512) it is expreſsly ordered 
[P. 49] that? what perſon ſoever he be that commyth to my Lordes 
ervice, that incontynent after he be intred in the chequyrroull 
check- roll] that he be /avorn in the countyng- hous by a gentillman- 
uſher or yeman-uſher in the ae of the hede officers; and on 
theire abſence before the clerke of the kechynge either by ſuch an 
oath as is in the Book of Othes, yff any ſuch [oath] be, or ells by 
ſuch an oth as thei ſhall ſeyme beſte by their diſcretion.” 

Even now every ſervant of the king's, at his firſt appointment, 
is ſworn in, before a gentleman uſher, at the lord chamberlain's 
ofhce, PERCY. 


9 The cognizance—] The badge; the token; the viſible proof, 


JOHNSON, 
So, in King Henry VT. Part I: 


« As cognizance of my blood-drinking hate,” STzzvens, * 


* (Worthy the proſing,)] Thus the modern editions. The old 
folio reads: | 


(Worthy her prſing,) =. JoHNSON, 
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Of that moſt delicate lodging: By my life, 
J kiſs'd it; and it gave me preſent hunger 


To feed again, though full. You do remember 
This ſtain upon her! 


Pogsrt. Ay, and it doth confirm 
Another ſtain, as big as hell can hold, 
Were there no more but it. 


Iich. Will you hear more? 


Posr. Spare your arithmetick: never count the 
turns; 


Once, and a million! 


Lic. I'll be ſworn 


Posr. No ſwearing. 
If you will ſwear you have not done't, you lie; 
And I will kill thee, if thou doſt deny 
Thou haſt made me cuckold. 


Lich. | I will deny nothing. 


Posr. O, that I had her here, to tear her limb- 
meal ! 


I will go there, and do't; i'the court; before 
Her der 1. l do ſomething Exil. 


PI. Quite beſides 
The government of patience - Vou have won: 


Let's follow him, and pervert the preſent wrath ? 
He hath againſt himſelf. 


Tacn. With all my heart. 
[ Exeunt. 


» 


The correction was made Y Mr. Rowe. The compoſitor was 


pony thinking of the word her in the preceding line, which he 
juſt compoſed. MaLoxe. 


3 pervert the preſent wrath —] i. e. turn his wrath to ano- 
ther courſe. MaLone. 


To pervert, I believe, only ſignifies to avert his wrath from him- 
ſelf, without any idea of turning it againſt another perſon, To 
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SCENE V. 
The ſame. Another Room in the ſame. 
Enter PosTHuMus. 


Posrt. Is there no way for men to be, but women 
Muſt be half-workers?+ We are baſtards all; 
And that moſt venerable man, which I 
Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was ſtamp'd; ſome coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit: * Yet my mother ſeem'd 


what other courſe it could have been diverted by the advice of 
Philario and Iachimo, Mr. Malone has not informed us. 
STEEVENS, 


4 I; there no way 2 Milton was very probably indebted to 
this ſpeech for one of the ſentiments which he has imparted to 
Adam, Paradiſe Loft, Book X: 

40 O, why did God, 

« Creator wiſe, that peopled higheſt heaven 

« With ſpirits maſculine, create at laft 

« 'This novelty on earth, this fair defect 

« Of nature, and not fill the world at once 

« With men, as angels, without feminine, 

« Or find ſome other way to generate 

« Mankind?” 

See alſo Rhodomont's invective againſt women in the Orlando 
Furigſe; and above all, a ſpeech which Euripides has put intg the 
mouth of Hippolytus, in the tragedy that bears his name. 

STEEVENS, 


It are baſtards all;] Old copies Ve are all baftards. 
The neceſſary tranſpoſition of the word—all, was Mr. Pope's, 
STEEVENS, 


6 was 1 know not where 
When I was ſtamp'd; ame coiner with his tools 
Made me à counterfeit:) We have again the ſame image in 
Meaſure for Meaſure : 


94 C YMBE LINE. 


The Dian of that time: ſo doth my wife 

The nonpareil of this. —O vengeance, vengeance! 
Me of my lawful pleaſure ſhe reſtrain'd, 

And pray'd me, oft, forbearance : did it with 

A pudency ſo roſy, the ſweet view on't 


Might well have warm'd old Saturn; * that I thought 
her 


As chaſte as unſunn'd ſnow :—O, all the devils !— 
This yellow Iachimo, in an hour, —was't not ?— 
Or leſs,—at firſt: Perchance he ſpoke not; but, 
Like a full-acorn'd boar, a German one, 


t were as good 

To pardon him, that hath from nature ſtolen 

« A man already made, as to remit 

«« Their ſaucy ſweetneſs, that do coin heaven's image 
« In ſtamps that are forbid.” MaLoNne, 


6 Me of my lawful pleaſure ſhe reſtrain d, 

And pray'd me, oft, forbearance: did it with - 

A pudency fo roſy, the ſaveet view on't 

Might well have warm'd old Satum;] It certainly carries 
with it a very elegant ſenſe, to ſuppoſe the lady's denial was ſo 
modeſt and delicate as even to inflame his defires: But may we 
not read it thus ? 

And pray'd me oft forbearance : Did it &c. 

i. e. complied with his deſires in the ſweeteſt reſerve; taking did 
in the acceptation in which it is uſed by Jonſon and Shakſpeare in 
many other places. WnALLEV. 


See Vol. IV. p. 193, n. 8.— The more obvious interpretation is 
in my opinion the true one. 

Admitting Mr. Whalley's notion to be juſt, the latter part of 
this paſſage may be compared with one in Juvenal, Sat, IV. though 
the pudency will be found wanting : 

_— omnia fient 
Ad verum, quibus incendi jam frigidus ævo 
Laomedontiades, et Neſtoris hernia poſſit. MaLox x. 


7 a German one,] Here, as in many other places, we 
have o in the old copy, inſtead of e. See Vol. VIII. p. 100, 
n. 6. 

In King Henry IV. Part II. Falſtaff aſſures Mrs. Quickly, that 
„the German hunting in water-work is worth a thouſand of theſe 


* 
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Cry'd, h and mounted: found no oppoſition 
But what he look'd for ſhould oppoſe, and ſhe 
Should from encounter guard.“ Could I find out 
The woman's part in me! For there's no motion 
That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 

It is the woman's part: Be it lying, note it, 

The woman's; flattering, hers ; deceiving, hers; 
Luſt and rank thoughts, hers, hers; revenges, hers; 
Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, diſdain, 
Nice longings, ſlanders, mutability, 

All faults that may be nam'd,? nay, that hell knows, 
Why, hers, in part, or all; but, rather, all: 

For ev'n to vice 

They are not conſtant, but are changing ſtill 


bed-hangings.“ In other places, where our author has ſpoken of the 
hunting of the boar, a German one muſt have been in his thoughts, 
for the boar was never, I apprehend, hunted in England. 

Mr. Pope and Dr. Warburton read—a churning ou; and, what is 
ſtill more extraordinary, this ſtrange ſophiſtication has found its 
way into Dr. Johnſon's moſt valuable Didionary. MaLoNE. 


s found no oppoſition 


But what he lot d for ſhould oppoſe, and fhe 

Should from encounter guard. Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. War- 
burton read : 
found 10 op pgſition 

From what he look'd for ſhould oppoſe, &c. 
This alteration probably eſcaped the obſervation of the late Mr. 

Edwards, or it would have afforded occaſion for ſome pleaſant com- 
mentary, T. C. 


Thomas avg his Epiſtle to Sir T. H. and Thomas Potter 
his TR on Dr, W. ſufficiently demonſtrate how little theſe 
criticks were at home, when they preſumed on any circumſtance 
touching the premiſes which our author hath, in this place, ſome- 
what obſcurely figured, AMNER, 


9 that may be nam d,] Thus the ſecond folio. The firſt, 
with its uſual diſpoſition to blundering : 
All faults that name. 
I have met with no inſtance in the Engliſh language, even tending 
to prove that the verb—to name, ever lignified—to have a name. 
STEEVENS. 
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One vice, but of a minute old, for one 

Not half ſo old as that. I'll write againſt them, 
Deteſt them, curſe them :—Yet tis greater {kill 

In a true hate, to pray they have their will: ; 
The very devils cannot plague them better.“ [ Exit. 


EC 


ACT III. SCENE I. 


Britain. A Room of State in Cymbeline's Palace. 


Enter CYMBELINE, Queen, CLoOTEN, and Lords, at 


one door; and at another, Caius Lucius, and At- 
tendants. 


Cru. Now ſay, what would Auguſtus Cæſar with 
us? * 


Luc. When Julius Cæſar (whoſe remembrance 
yet 
Lives in men's eyes; and will to ears, and tongues, 
Be theme, and hearing ever,) was in this Britain, 
And conquer'd it, Caſſibelan, thine uncle, 


9 o pray they have their will : 
The very devils cannot plague them better.] So, in Sir Thomas 
More's Comfort againſt Tribulation : ** God could not lightly do a 


man more vengeance, than in this world to grant him his own 
fooliſh wiſhes.” STzzveNs. | 


70 ow ſay, what would Auguſtus Cæſar with us?) So, in King 
ohn : 
« Now ſay, Chatillon, what would France with us?” 
| | STEEVENS. 


bine untle,] Caſſibelan was great uncle to Cymbeline, 
who was ſon to(Tenantius, the nephew of Caſſibelan. See p. q, n. 7. 


Marlon. 
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(Famous in Cæſar's praiſes, no whit leſs 

Than in his feats deſerving it,) for him, 

And his ſucceſſion, granted Rome a tribute, 
Yearly three thouſand pounds; which by thee lately 
Is left untender'd. 


UEEN. And, to kill the marvel, 
Shall be ſo ever. | 
CLo. There be many Cæſars, 


Ere ſuch another Julius. Britain 1s 
A world by itſelf; and we will nothing pay, 
For wearing our own noſes. 


EE. That opportunity, 
Which then they had to take from us, to reſume 
We have again. Remember, fir, my liege, 

The kings your anceſtors; together with 

The natural bravery of your iſle; which ſtands 

As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 

With rocks unſcaleable,“ and roaring waters; 

With ſands, that will not bear your enemies' boats, 

But ſuck them up to the top-maſt. A kind of 
conqueſt 5 

Cæſar made here; but made not here his brag 

Of, came, and /aw, and overcame: with ſhame 

(The firſt that ever touch'd him,) he was carried 

From off our coaſt, twice beaten; and his ſhipping, 

(Poor ignorant baubles! 5) on our terrible ſeas, 


4 With rocks unſcaleable,] This reading is Sir T. Hanmer's, 

The old editions have : | 
With oaks unſcaleable. Joh xsox. 

The ſtrength of our land conſiſts of our ſeamen in their 
wooden forts and caſtles; our rocks, ſhelves, and Artes, that lye 
along our coaſts; and our trayned bands.” From chapter 109 
of Bariffe's Military Diſcipline, 1639, ſeemingly from 'Tooke's 
Legend of Britomart, ToLLET. | 

5 (Poor ignorant baubles “)] Unacquainted with the nature of our 
boiſterous ſeas. Joh ns0N, 
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Like egg-ſhells mov'd upon their ſurges, crack'd 
As eaſily gainſt our rocks: For joy whereof, 

The fam'd Caſſibelan, who was once at point 

(O, giglot fortune!*) to maſter Cæſar's ſword, 
Made Lud's town with rejoicing fires bright, 
And Britons ſtrut with courage. 


CLo. Come, there's no more tribute to be paid: 
Our kingdom is ſtronger than it was at that time; 
and, as I ſaid, there is no more ſuch Cæſars: other 
of them may have crook'd noſes; but, to owe ſuch 
ſtraight arms, none. 


Cru. Son, let your mother end. 


Cro. We have yet many among us can gripe as 
hard as Caſſibelan: I do not ſay, I am one; but 1 
have a hand. —Why tribute? why ſhould we pay 
tribute? If Cæſar can hide the ſun from us with a 
blanket, or put the moon' in his pocket, we will 
pay him tribute for light; elſe, fir, no more tribute, 
pray you now. 


Cru. You muſt know, 
Till the injurious Romans did extort 


6 0, giglot fortune!) O falſe and inconſtant fortune! A gight 
was a ſtrumpet. See Vol. IV. p. 375, n. 4; and Vol. IX. 
p- 636, n. 2. So, in Hamlet: 

«« Out, out, thou frumpet fortune! MaLlons. 


1 The fam'd Caſſibelan, who was once at point 

——to maſter Ceſar's ſavord, | Shakſpeare has here transferred 
to Caſſibelan an adventure which happened to his brother Nennius. 
The ſame hiſtorie (ſays Holinſhed) alſo maketh mention of 
Nennius, brother to Caſſibellane, who in fight happened to 
Czfar's ſword faſtened in his ſhield by a blow which Czfar ftro 
at him. But Nennius died within 15 dayes after the battel, of 
the hurt received at Cæſar's hand, although after he was hurt he 
flew Labienus one of the Roman tribunes.” Book III. ch. xiii. 
Nennius, we are told by Geffrey of Monmouth, was buried with 
great funeral pomp, — Cæſar's ſword placed in his wo”. 

ALONE. 
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This tribute from us,“ we were free: Cæſar's am- 
| bition, 

(Which ſwell'd ſo much, that it did almoſt ſtretch 

The ſides o'the world,) againſt all colour,” here 

Did put the yoke upon us; which to ſhake off, 

Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 

Ourſelves to be. We do ſay then to Cæſar, 

Our anceſtor was that Mulmutius, which 

Ordain'd our laws; (whoſe uſe the ſword of Cæſar 

Hath too ceray mangled ; whoſe repair, and fran- 

chiſe, | 

Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed, 

Though Rome be therefore angry ;) Mulmutius,“ 

Who was the firſt of Britain, which did put 

His brows within a golden crown, and call'd 

Himſelf a king.? 


6 This tribute from us,] The unneceſſary words—from us, only 
derange the metre, and are certainly an interpolation, Aravrnne. 


7 againſt all colour,] Without any pretence of right. 
Jounson., 


So, in King Henry IV. Part I: 
«« For, of no right, nor colaur like to right.—.“ STzEVENSs., 
8 Mulmutius,] Here the old copy (in contempt of metre, and 
regardleſs of the preceding words— | 
6c ulmutins, which 
« Ordain'd our laws ;)” 
moſt abſurdly adds : 


made our laws, 

I have not ſcrupled to drop theſe words; nor can ſuppoſe our rea- 
ders will diſcover that the omiſſion of them has created the ſmalleſt 
chaſm in our author's ſenſe or meaſure. 'The length of the paren- 
thetical words (which were not then conſidered as ſuch, or encloſed, 
as at preſent, in a parentheſis,) was the ſource of this interpolation. 
Read the paſſage without them, and the whole is clear :—Mulmutius, 
which ordained our laws; Mulmutius, who was the firft of Bri» 
tain, &c. STEEVENS, 


9 Mulmutias, 
Who was the firſt of Britain, which did put 
His brows within a 23 crown, and call'd 


Himſelf a king.] The title of the firſt chapter of Holinſhed's 
— 
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Luc. I am ſorry, Cymbeline, 
That I am to pronounce Auguſtus Czſar 
(Cæſar, that hath more kings his ſervants, than 
Thyſelf domeſtick officers,) thine enemy: | 
Receive it from me, then: War, and confuſion, 
In Cæſar's name pronounce I *gainſt thee: look 
For fury not to be reſiſted: Thus defy'd, 

I thank thee for myſelf. ; 


Cru. Thou art welcome, Caius. 
Thy Cæſar knighted me; my youth I ſpent 
Much under him; * of him I gather'd honour; 


third book of the Hiſtory of England is—** Of Mulmucius, the 
firſt king of Britaine who was crowned with a golden crown, hit 
lanes, 2 foundations, &c. 

« Mulmucius, — the ſonne of Cloten, got the upper hand of the 
other dukes or rulers; and after his father's deceaſe began his 
reigne over the whole monarchie of Britaine in the yeare of the 
world 3529.— He made manie good lawes, which were long after 
uſed, called Maulmucius lawwes, turned out of the Britiſh peach into 
Latin by Gildas Priſcus, and long time after tranſlated out of 
Latin into Engliſh by Alfred king of England, and mingled in his 
ſtatutes. After he had eſtabliſhed his 8 — him, by 
the advice of his lords, a crowne of golde, and cauſed himſelf 
with great ſolemnity to be crowned - and hecauſe he was the firſt 
that bare a crowne here in Britaine, after the opinion of ſome 
writers, he is named the firſt king of Britaine, and all the other 
| before-rehearſed are named rulers, dukes, or governours. 

« Among other of his ordinances, he appointed weights and 
meaſures, with the which men ſhould buy and ſell. And further 
he cauſed ſore and ſtreight orders for the puniſhment of theft.“ 
Holinſhed, ubi ſupra. MALONE. - 

2 Thou art welcome, Caius, 

Thy Ceſar knighted me; my youth I ſpent 
Much under 42 ;] I hints for this part of the play are 
taken from Holinſhed : 

«« Kymbeline, ſays he, (as ſome write,) was brought up at Rome, 
and there was made knight by Auguſtus Cæſar, under whom he 
ſerved in the wars, and was in ſuch favour with him, that he 
was at liberty to pay his tribute or not.” 

% Yet we find in the Roman writers, that after Julius 
Cæſar's death, when Auguſtus had taken upon him the rule of the 
empire, the Britons refuſed to pay that tribute,” | 
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Which he, to ſeek of me again, perforce, 

Behoves me keep at utterance; I am perfect,“ 
That the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 

Their liberties, are now in arms: * a precedent 
Which, not to read, would ſhow the Britons cold: 
So Cæſar ſhall not find them. 


Luc. Let proof ſpeak. 


CLo. His majeſty bids you welcome. Make 
paſtime with us a day, or two, or longer: If you 
ſeek us afterwards in other terms, you ſhall find us 


ce But whether the controverſy, which appeared to fall 
forth betwixt the Britons and Auguſtus, was occaſioned by Kym- 
beline, I have not a vouch.” 

„ Kymbeline reigned thirty-five years, leaving behind him 
two ſons, Guiderius and Arviragus,” STEEVENS. 


3 keep at utterance;] means to keep at the extremity of 
defiance. Combat à outrance is a deſperate fight, that muſt conclude 
with the life of one of the combatants. So, in The Hiftory of 
Helyas Knight of the Savanne, bl. I. no date: Here is my 
gage to ſuſtaine it 2% the utteraunce, and befight it to the death,” 


STEEVENS. 
So, in Macbeth : 

«© Rather than ſo, come, fate, into the liſt, 

« And champion me 10 the utterance.” 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida : 

15 will you, the knights 

« Shall to the edge of all extremity 

«« Purſue each other,” &c. 
Again, ibidem : 

So be it, either 10 the uttermoſt, 

« Or elſe a breath.” 
See Vol. VII. p. 454, n. 8. MaLoNne. 


4 I am perfect, ] I am well informed. So, in Macbeth: 


« ——in your ſtate of honour / am pere. JounsoN, 
See Vol. VII. p. 520, n. 2. STEEVENS. 
be Pannonians and Dalmatians, for ; 

Their liberties, are now in arme] The inſurrection of the Pan- 
nonians and Dalmatians for the purpoſe of throwing off the Roman 
Joke, happened not in the reign of Cymbeline, but in that of his 

cr, 


enantius. MALONE. 
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in our ſalt-water girdle: if you beat us out of it, 
it 1s yours; if you fall in the adventure, our crows 
ſhall fare the better for you; and there's an end. 


Luc. So, fir. 


Cru. I know your maſter's pleaſure, and he mine: 
All the remain is, welcome. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IL 


Another Room in the ſame. 


Enter PisANIo. 


Ps. How! of adultery? Wherefore write you not 
What monſter's her accuſer ? *—Leonatus! 
O, maſter! what a ſtrange infection 
Is fallen into thy ear? What falſe Italian 
(As poiſonous tongu'd, as handed,”) hath prevail'd 
On thy too ready hearing ?—Diſloyal? No: 
She's puniſh'd for her truth; and undergoes, 
More goddeſs-like than wife-like, ſuch aſſaults 
As would take in ſome virtue.*—O, my maſter! 


6 What monſter's her accuſer?] The old copy has What monſters 
her accuſe? The correction was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. c 
order of the words, as well as the ſingle perſon named by Piſanio, 
fully ſupport the emendation. What monſters her accuſe, for What 
monſters accuſe her, could never have been written by Shakſpeare in 
a ſoliloquy like the preſent. Mr. Pope and the three ſubſequent 
editors read—What monſters Lave accus'd her? MaALoNE. 

7 What falſe Italian 

| (As poiſonous tongu'd, as handed,)| About Shakſpeare's time 
the practice of poiſoning was very common in Italy, and the ſuſ- 
picion of Italian poiſons yet more common. JoHNSON, 


8 take in ſame virtue.] To take in a town, is to corguer it. 
Jok xsox. 
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Thy mind to her is now as low,? as were 

Thy fortunes How! that I ſhould murder her? 

Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 

Have made to thy command?—1, her?—her blood? 

If it be ſo to do good ſervice, never 

Let me be counted ſerviceable. How look I, 

That I ſhould ſeem to lack humanity, 

So much as this fact comes to? Do't : The letter 
[Reading. 

That I have ſent her, by her own command 

Shall give thee opportunity: *—O damn'd paper! 

Black as the ink that's on thee! Senſeleſs bauble, 

Art thou a feodary for this act,“ and look'ſt 


So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
ce cut the Ionian ſeas, 
„% And take in Toryne—,” 
See alſo Vol. XII. p. 26, n. 9. STEEVENS. 


9 Thy mind to her is now as lea, ] That is, thy mind compared to 
hers is now as low, as thy condition was, compared to hers. Our 
author ſhould rather have written—thy mind to hers; but the text, 
I believe, is as he gave it. MaLoNEe. 855 


a D#'t :—T he letter 

That I have ſent her, by her own command, 

Shall give thee opportunity :] Here we have another proof of 
what I have obſerved in The Diſſertation at the end of Xin 
Henry VI. that our poet from negligence ſometimes makes wo 
change their form under the eye of the ſpeaker ; who in different 
parts of the ſame play recites them differently, though he has a 
= wa or letter in his hand, and actually reads from it. A former 
inſtance of this kind has occurred in All well that ends well. See 
Vol. IV. p. 88, n. 7. | 


The words here read by Piſanio from his maſter's letter, (which 
is afterwards given at length, and in pro/e,) are not found there, 
though the fab ance of them is cofitained in it. This is one of 
many proofs that Shakſpeare had no view to the publication of his 
pieces. There was little danger that ſuch an inaccuracy ſhould be 
detected by the ear of the ſpectator, though it could hardly eſcape 
an attentive reader. MALoNE, ; 


3 Art thau a feodary for this a,] A feadary is one who holds 


his eſtate under the tenure of ſuit and ſervice to a ſuperior lord. 
HANMER, 
H 4 
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So virgin-like without? Lo, here ſhe comes. 


Enter IMOGEN. 


J am ignorant in what I am commanded. 
1mo. How now, Piſanio? 
Pris. Madam, here is a letter from my lord. 
Imo. Who? thy lord? that is my lord? Leonatus? 


How a letter could be conſidered as a feudal waſſal, according 
to Hanmer's interpretation, I am at a loſs to know. Feodary 
means, here, a confederate, or accomplice. So, Leontes ſays of 
Hermioke, in The Winter's T ale : 

A More, ſhe's a traitor, and Camillo is 

«\ A federary with her.“ 
I alſo think that the word feodary has the ſame ſignification in 
Meaſure for Meaſure, though the other commentators do not, and 


have ther aſſigned my reaſons for being of that opinion. 
M. Mason. 


Art thou a feodary for this ad, ] Art thou too combined, art thou 
a confederate, in this act? A feodary did not ignify a feudal vaſſal, 
as Sir 'Thomas Hanmer and the ſubſequent editors have ſuppoſed, 
(though if the word had borne that ſignification, it certainly could 
not bear it here,) but was an officer appointed by the Coyrt of 
Wards, by virtue of the Statute 32 — VIII. c. 46, to be 
preſent with, and aſſiſtant to the Eſcheators in every county at the 
finding of offices, and to give in evidence for the king. His duty 
was to ſurvey the lands of the ward after office ens [i. e. after 
an inquiſition had been made to the king's uſe,] and to return 
the true value thereof to the court, &c. In cognoſcendis ri- 
mandiſque feudis (ſays Spelman) ad regem pertinentibus, et ad 
tenuras pro rege manifeſtandas tuendaſque, operam navat; Eſcaetori 
ideo ad junctus, omnibuſque nervis regiam promovens utilitatem.“ 
He was therefore, we ſee, the Eſcheator's afſiciate, and hence 


Shakſpeare, with his uſual licence, uſes the word for a confederate 


or aſſociate in general. The feudal vaſſal was not called a feodary, 


but a feodatary or feudataty. In Latin, however, feudatarius ſignified 
both. Matos, 


Ian ignorant in what I am commanded.] i. e. I am unpractiſed 
in the arts of murder. SrREEVENS. 


So, in King Heury IV. Part I: 
* Q, I am ignorance itſelf in this.“ MalLoxx. 
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O, learn'd indeed were that aſtronomer, 

That knew the ſtars, as I his characters; 

He'd lay the future open.—You good gods, 

Let what is here contain'd reliſh of love, 

Of my lord's health, of his content,—yet not, 

That we two are aſunder, let that grieve him,\— 

(Some griefs are med'cinable;) that is one of them, 

For it doth phyſick love; —0of his content, 

All but in that !—Good wax, thy leave:—Bleſt be, 

You bees, that make theſe locks of counſel! Lovers, 

And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike; 

Though forfeiters you caſt in priſon, yet 

You claſp young Cupid's tables. Good news, 
gods! [ Reads. 


et that grieve him, | I ſhould wiſh to read: 
Of my lord's health, of his content, —yet no; 
That we two are aſunder, let that grieve him! TxRWRHI Tr. 


Tyrwhitt wiſhes to amend this paſſage by reading uo, inſtead of 
not, in the firſt line; but it is _ as it ſtands, and there is nothing 
wanting to make it clear, but P acing a ſtop longer than a comma, 
after the word a/aunder. The ſenſe is this: Let the letter brin 
me tidings of my lord's health, and of his content ; not of his 
content that we are aſunder—let that circumſtance grieve him; but 
of his content in every ſhape but that. M. Mason, 


The text is ſurely right. Let what is here contained reliſh of 
my huſband's content, in every thing except our being ſeparate from 
each other. Let that one circumſtance afflict him! Maron. 


For it doth phyſick /ove;] That is, grief for abſence keeps love 
in health and vigour. JoHns0N. 


So, in The Winter's Tale: © It is a gallant child; one that, 
indeed, phyficks the ſubject, makes old hearts freſh.”* STEEV ERS, 
$6. | Bleft be, 

You bees, that make theſe locks of counſel ! Lovers, 

And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike ; 

Though forfeiters you caſt in priſon, yet 

You claſp young Cupid's tables.] The meaning of this, which 
had been obſcured by printing forfeitures for forfeiters, is no more 
than that the bees are not bleſſed by the man who forfeiting a bond is 
ſent to priſon, as they are by the lover for whom they perform the 
more pleaſing office of ſealing letters. STervENs. 
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Fuſtice, and your fatber's wrath, ſhould he take me 
in his dominion, could not be ſo cruel to me, as you, O 
the deareſt of creatures, would not even renew me with 
your eyes." Take notice, that I am in Cambria, at 
Milford-Haven: What your own love will, out of 
this, adviſe you, follow. So, he wiſhes you all hap- 
pineſs, that remains loyal to his vow,* and your, in- 
creaſing in love,? 
LrovArus Posrnuuus. 


O, for a horſe with wings !—Hear'ſt thou, Piſanio? 
He is at Milford- Haven: Read, and tell me 
How far *tis thither. If one of mean affairs 


7 Fuſtice, &c.] Old copy—Fuftice, and your father's wrath, &c. 
could not be fo cruel to me as you, O the deareſt of creatures, nl 
even renew me with your eyes. This paſſage, which is probably 
erroneous, is nonſenſe, unleſs we ſuppoſe that the word as has the 
force of but. ** Your father's —_ could not be ſo cruel to me, 
but you could renew me with your eyes.” M. Mason. 


I know not what idea this paſſage preſented to the late editors, 
who have paſſed it in ſilence. As it ſtands in the old copy, it ap- 
pears to me unintelligible. The word zo was, I think, omitted 
at the preſs, after awould, By its inſertion a clear ſenſe is given: 
Juſtice and the anger of your father, ſhould I be diſcovered here, 
could not be ſo cruel to me, but that you, O thou deareſt of crea- 
tures, would be able to renovate my ſpirits by giving me the hap- 

ineſs of ſeeing you. Mr, Pope obtained the — ſenſe by a leſs 
juſtifiable method; by ſubſtituting ht inſtead of as ; and the three 
ſubſequent editors adopted that reading. MaLone. 


Mr. Malone reads“ would vet, and I have followed him. 
STEEVENS, 


Y that remains loyal to his vow, &c.] This ſubſcription 
to the ſecond letter of Poſthumus, affords ample countenance to 
Mr. M. Maſon's conjecture concerning the concluſion of a former 
one, See p. 46, n. 5. STEEVENS. 


9 — ard your, increafing &c.] We ſhould, I think, read 
thus :—ard your, increafing in love, Leonatus Poſthumus,—to make 
it plain, that hour is to be joined in conſtruction with Leonatus, and 
not with increaſing ; and that the latter is à participle preſent, and 
not a nc 'TYRWHITT. 
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May plod it in a week, why may not I 

Glide thither in a day ?—Then, true Piſanio, 

(Who long'ſt, like me, to ſee thy lord; who long' ſt.— 

O, let me *bate,—but not like me: yet long'ſt,— 

But in a fainter kind :—O, not like me; 

For mine's beyond beyond,*) ſay, and ſpeak thick,? 

(Love's counſellor ſhould fill the bores of hearing, 

To the ſmothering of the ſenſe,) how far it 1s 

To this ſame bleſſed Milford: And, by the way, 

Tell me how Wales was made ſo happy, as 

To inherit ſuch a haven : But, firſt of all, 

How we may ſteal from hence; and, forthe gap 

That we ſhall make in time, from our hence-going, 

And our return,“ to excuſe:—but firſt, how get 
hence: 


Why ſhould excuſe be born or e'er begot? 


2 For mine's beyond beyond, |] The comma, hitherto placed after 
the firſt beyond, is improper. The ſecond is uſed as a ſubſtantive ; and 
the plain ſenſe is, that her longing is further than beyond; beyond 
any thing that deſire can be ſaid to be beyond. R1TsoN, 

So, in King Lear : 

«« Beyond all manner of ſo much I love you.” STreevens. 


3 _ thick,] i. e. croud one word on another, as faſt as 
ble. So, in King Henry I. Part IT: 
« And ſpeaking thick, which nature made his blemiſh, - 
« Became the accents of the valiant.” 
See Vol. IX. p. 71, n. 7. Again, in Macbeth : 


: as thick as tale \ 
„Can poſt with poſt * 
See Vol. VII. p. 354, n. 9. STEEVENS. 

— — from our hence-goin 


And our return, ] i. e. in cs of our going hence and 
returning back. All the modern editors, adopting an alteration 
made by Mr, Pope,—T{/ our return. 

In ſupport of the reading of the old copy, which has been here 
reſtored, ſee Vol. XII. p. 76, n. 2. Maloxx. 


5 Why ſhould excuſe be born or e er beg?! Why ſhould I con- 


trive an excuſe, before the act is done, for which excuſe will be 
neceſſary? MALORx. 
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We'll talk of that hereafter. Pr'ythee, ſpeak, 
How many ſcore of miles may we well ride 
*T'wixt hour and hour? 


Ps. One ſcore, *twixt ſun and ſun, 


Madam,'s enough for you; and too much too. 


Ino. Why, one that rode to his execution, man, 

Could never go ſo flow: I have heard of riding 
wagers,* 

Where horſes have been nimbler than the fands 

That run i'the clock's behalf: * But this 1s 
foolery :— 

Go, bid my woman feign a ſickneſs; ſay 

She'll home to her father: and provide me, pre- 
ſently, 

A riding ſuit; no coſtlier than would fit 

A franklin's houſewife.” 


Pis. M adam, you're beſt conſider.* 


| Two. I ſee before me, man, nor here, nor here, 
Nor what enſues; but have a fog in them, 
That I cannot look through.“ Away, I pr'ythee; 


s of riding wagers,] Of wagers to be determined by the 
ſpeed of horſes. MaLone, m 
6 That run i'tbe clock's behalf :] This fantaſtical expreſſion 
means no more than ſand in an hour-glaſs, uſed to meaſure time. 
WARBURTON, 
7 A franklin's houſewife.) A franklin is literally a freeholder, 
with a ſmall eſtate, neither wi/lain nor vaſſal. Jon nson, 
See Vol. VIII. p. 418, n. 7. STEEVENS. 
Madam, you're beſt confider.] That is, ** you'd beſt conſider.” 
M. Masox, 
So afterwards, in ſc. vi: I were beſt not call.” MaLone, 
9 I ſee before me, man, nor here, nor here, 
Nor what enſues ; but have a fag in them, 
That I cannot look through. e lady ſays; © I can fee nei- 


ther one way nor other, betore me nor behind me, bur all the ways 
are covered with an impenetrable fog.“ There are objections 


Fant 


I 
1 


— 


neee ee 
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Do as I bid thee: There's no more to ſay; 
Acceſſible is none but Milford way. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IL 


Wales. A mountainous Country, with a Cave. 
Enter BELARIUs, GUIDERIUS, and ARVIRAGUS. 


Ber. A goodly day not to keep houſe, with ſuch 
Whoſe roof's as low as ours! Stoop, boys:* This 
gate | 


inſuperable to all that I can propoſe, and fince reaſon can give me 
no counſel, I will reſolve at once to follow my inclination. 

| Jon n80N. 

When Imogen ſpeaks theſe words, ſhe is ſuppoſed to have her 

face turned — — and when ſhe — the words, 
nor here, nor here, ſhe points to the right and to the left. This 
being premiſed, the ſenſe is evidently this :— I ſee clearly the 
way before me; but that to the right, that to the left, and that 
behind me, are all cover'd with a fog that I cannot penetrate. 
There is no more therefore to be ſaid, ſince there is no way acceſ- 
ſible but that to Milford.” The paſſage, however, ſhould be 
pointed thus: 

« T ſee before me, man ;—nor here, nor here, 

« Nor what enſues, but have a fog in them 

« That I cannot look through.” 
What enſues means what follows ; and Shakſpeare uſes it here, ſome- 
what licentiouſly, to expreſs what is 1 M. Mason. 


Dr. Johnſon's paraphraſe is not, I think, perfectly correct. I 
believe Imogen means to ſay, ** I ſee neither on this fide, nor on 
that, nor behind me; but find a fog in each of thoſe quarters that 
my eye cannot pierce, The way to Milford is alone clear and 
open: Let us therefore inſtantly ſet forward : 

«« Acceſlible is none but Milford way.“ 
By ** what enſues,” which Dr. Johnſon explains perhaps rightly, 
by the words—behind me, Imogen means, what will be the con/e- 
quence of the ſtep I am going to take. MaLons. 


Ds, Stoop, boys :] The old copy reads—Slep, boys :—from 
whence Sir T. Hanmer a n the poet wrote—Stop, 
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Inſtructs you how to adore the heavens; and bows 
you 

To morning's holy office: The gates of monarchs 

Are arch'd ſo high, that giants may jet? through 

And keep their impious turbands on,* without 


Good morrow to the ſun.— Hail, thou fair heaven 


We houſe i'the rock, yet uſe thee not ſo hardly 
As prouder livers do. 


GU. Hail, heaven! 
Axrv. Hail, heaven! 


Bz. Now, for our mountain ſport: Up to yon 

hill, 

Your legs are young ; I'll tread theſe flats. Con- 
ſider, 

When you above perceive me like a crow, 

That it is place, which leſſens, and ſets off. 

And you may then revolye what tales I have told 
you, 

Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war: 

This ſervice 1s not ſervice, ſo being done, 

But being ſo allow'd : * To apprehend thus, 


boys—as that word affords an appoſite introduction to what follows. 


Mr. Rowe reads—See, boys,—which (as uſual) had been ſilently 


copied. STEEVENS. 


Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote—Sweet boys ; which is more likely to 
have been confounded by the ear with“ Sep, boys,” than what 
Sir T. Hanmer has ſubſtituted, MaLons. 


ay jet—] i. e. ſtrut, walk proudly. So, in Twelfth 


Night : ** —— how he jets under his advanced plumes.” 

5 STEEVENS, 

heir impious turbands on,] The idea of a giant was, amon 

the readers of romances, who were almoſt all the readers of thoſe 
times, always confounded with that of a Saracen. Jon ns0N. 
This ſervice is not ſervice, &c.] In war it is not ſufficient to 
do duty well; the advantage riſes not from the act, but the ac- 
ceptance of the act. Jonnson, 


As this ſeems to be intended by Bellarius as a general maxim, not 
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Draws us a profit from all things we ſee: 

And often, to our comfort, ſhall we find 

The ſharded beetle“ in a ſafer hold 

Than is the full-wing'd eagle. O, this life 8 
Is nobler, than attending for a check; | ; 
Richer, than doing nothing for a babe; * = 


_ confined to ſervices in war, I have no doubt but we ſhould 
read : 


That /erwice is not ſervice, &c. M. Mason. 


This ſervice means, any particular ſervice. The obſervation re- 
lates to the court, as well as to war. MaLone. 


4 The ſharded beetle—] i. e. the gy whoſe wings are encloſed 
within two . huſks or rom , in Gower, De Conf: Mone 
Amantis, Lib. V. fol. 103, b: 

That with his ſwerd, and with his ſpere, 
«« He might not the ſerpent dere : 
«« He was ſo Herded all aboute, 
It held all edge toole withoute.” 
Gower is here ſpeaking of the dragon ſubdued by Jaſon, 


STEEVENS, 


See Vol. VII. p. 466, n. 9. Cole, in his Latin Dict. 1679, 
has—* A ard or cruſlt—Cru a; which in the Latin part he inter- 
prets—** A cruſt or ſhell, a rough caſing ; ſhards.” * The caſes 
(fays Goldmith) which beetle have to their ve are the more 
neceſſary, as they —_ er the ſurface of the earth, in holes, 
which they dig out by ch t cir wn induſtry.” Theſe are undoubt- 
edly the /afe 2 to which Shakſpeare alludes. MaLons. 


The epithet full-wing': 'd applied to the ea gle, ſufficiently marks 
the contraſt of the poet's imagery ; for whilſt the bird can ſoar to- 
wards the ſun beyond the reach of the human eye, ogg > oper 
but juſt riſe SE the ſurface of the earth, and that at the cloſe of 
28 HZ NLE V. 


attending for a check; 5] Check may mean, in this place, 
a reproof; but I rather think it ſignifies command, controul. Thus 
in Troilus and Creſſida, the reſtrictions of Ariſtotle are called 
Ariſtotle's checks, STEEVE NS. 


e than doing nothin 7 br a babe; ] [ Dr. Warburton reads 
bauble.] i. e. vain titles of honour rund an idle attendance at 
court. But the Oxford editor read for a bribe, WarBURTON. 


The Oxford editor knew the reaſon of this alteration, though his 
cenſurer knew it not. 


| thought himſelf equally authoriſed to make bribe. I think babe 


| play-thing for children, perhaps, if there be no corruption, a babe 


1 
i 
1 
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Prouder, than ruſtling in unpaid-for filk : 
Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine, 


Of babe ſome corrector made bauble ; and Sir Thomas Hanmer 


can hardly be right. It ſhould be remembered, however, that 
bauble was anciently ſpelt Sable; ſo that Dr. Warburton in reality 
has added but one letter. A bauble was part of the inſignia of 
- fool. So, in Alls well that ends well, AQ IV. ſe. v. the Clown 
ays: 

ee” I would give his wife my bazble, fir.” 
It was a kind of truncheon, (fays Sir John Hawkins,) with a head 
carved on it. To this Belarius may allude, and mean that honour- 
able poverty is more precious than @ finecure at court, of which the 
badge is a fruncheon or a wand, So, in Middleton's Game at Cheſs, 
1623: 5 ; 
af” Art thou ſo cruel for an honour's bable ?” 

As, however, it was once the cuſtom in England for favourites 
at court to beg the wardſhip of i»fants who were born to great 
riches, our author may allude to it on this occaſion. Frequent 
complaints were made that nothing was done towards the education 
of theſe neglected orphans. STEEvens. 


I have always ſuſpected that the right reading of this paſſage is 
what I had not in a former edition the confidence to propoſe : 
Richer than doing nothing for a brabe ; 
Brabium is a badge of honour, or the enfign of an honour, or any 
thing worn as a mark of dignity. The word was ſtrange to the 
editors, as it will be to the reader; they therefore changed it to 
babe; and I am forced to propoſe it without the ſupport of any 
authority. Brabium is a word found in Holyoak's Dictionary, who 
terms it a reward. Cooper, in his The/aurus, defines it to be a 
prize, or reward for any game. JOHNSON. 


A babe and baby are ſynonymous. A baby being a puppet or 
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ere means a puppet :—but I think with Dr. Johnſon that the text 
1s corrupt. For abe Mr. Rowe ſubſtituted banble. 

Doing nothing in this paſſage means, I think, being 6/y in petty 
and unimportant employments: in the ſame ſenſe as when we ſay, 
melius eſt otig/um eſſe quam nihil agere. 

The following lines in Drayton's Ow/e, 4to. 1604, may add, 
however, ſome ſupport to Rowe's emendation, Sah or bauble : 

„ Which with much ſorrow brought into my mind 

„ Their wretched ſoules, ſo ignorantly blinde, 
„When even the greateſt things, in the world unſtable, 
« Clyme but to fall, and damned for a bable,”” MaLone. 
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Yet keeps his book uncroſs'd: * no life to ours.” 

Gur. Out of your proof you ſpeak: we, poor 
Aunfledg'd, 
Have never wing'd from view o' the neſt; nor know 
not | 

What air's from home. Haply, this life is beſt, 

If quiet life be beſt; ſweeter to you, | 

That have a ſharper known; well correſponding 

With your ſtiff age: but, unto us, .it is 

A cell of ignorance; travelling abed; 

A priſon for a debtor, that not dares 

To ſtride a limit. 


ARky. What ſhould we ſpeak of,“ 
When we are old as you? when we ſhall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how, 
In this our pinching cave, ſhall we diſcourſe 
The freezing hours away? We have ſeen nothing: 
We are beaſtly; ſubtle as the fox, for prey; 
Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat: 
Our valour is, to chace what flies; our cage 
We make a quire, as doth the priſon'd bird, 
And ſing our bondage freely. 


6 Yet keeps his > So, in Skialetheia, a collection 
of Epigrams, &c. 1598 : 
Vet ſtands he in the debet book wncreft.”” STEEVENS, 


1 — 20 life to ours.] i. e. compared with ours. So, p. 103: 
Thy mind zo 1 is now as low, &c. STEEVENS. 


Jo ride à limit.] To overpaſs his bound. Jon xsox. 
In the preceding line the old copy reads A priſon, or a debtor, 
c. The correction was made by Mr. Pope. MalLoxx. 


9 What ſhould we ſpeak FA This dread of an old age, unſup- 
c 


plied with matter for diſcourſe and meditation, is a ſentiment 


natural and noble. No ſtate can be more deſtitute than that of 
him, who, when the delights of ſenſe forſake him, has no pleaſures 
of the mind. Joanso0N. 


Vol. XIII. I 


G 
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BEL. How you ſpeak! * 
Did you but know the city's uſuries, 
And felt them knowingly: the art o'the court, 
As hard to leave, as keep; whoſe top to climb 
Is certain falling, or ſo ſlippery, that 
The fear's as bad as falling: the toil of the war, 
A pain that only ſeems to ſeek out danger 
I'the name of fame, and honour; which dies 1'the 

ſearch; / 

And hath as oft a ſlanderous epitaph, 
As record of fair act; nay, many times, 
Doth ill deſerve by doing well; what's worſe, 
Muſt court'ſy at the cenſure: O, boys, this ſtory 
The world may read in me: My body's mark'd 
With Roman ſwords; and my report was once 
Firſt with the beſt of note: Cymbeline lov'd me; 
And when a ſoldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off: Then was I as a tree, 
Whoſe boughs did bend with fruit : but, in one night, 
A ſtorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather.“ 


Gui. Uncertain favour! 


Ber. My fault being nothing (as I have told you 
oft) 
But that two villains, whoſe falſe oaths prevail'd 
Before my perfect honour, ſwore to Cymbeline, 
I was confederate with the Romans: ſo, 


* How you ſpeak!) Otway ſeems to have taken many hints for 
the converſation that paſſes between Acaſto and his ſons, from the 
ſcene before us. STEEVENS. | 


3 And left me bare to weather.) So, in Timon of Athens : 
«+ That numberleſs upon me ſtuck, as leaves 
Do on the oak, have with one winter's bruſh, 
«« Fallen from their boughs, and eit me, open, bare, 
6 For every florm that blows,” STEEVENS, 


I 
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Follow'd my baniſhment; and, this twenty years, 

This rock, and theſe demeſnes, have been my world: 

Where I have liv'd at honeſt freedom; pay'd 

More pious debts to heaven, than in all 

The fore-end of my time.—But, up to the moun- 
tains; | 

This is not hunters' language: He, that ſtrikes 

The veniſon firſt, ſhall be the lord o'the feaſt; 

To him the other two ſhall miniſter ; | 

And we will fear no poiſon, which attends 

In place of greater ſtate.+ I'll meet you in the 
valleys. [ Exeunt Gul. and ARv. 

How hard it is, to hide the ſparks of nature! 

Theſe boys know little, they are ſons to the king; 

Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 

They think, they are mine: and, though train'd up 

| thus meanly 

I'the cave, wherein they bow, their thoughts do hit 


4 And we will fear no poiſon, which attends 
In place of greater flate.] The comparative—greater, which 
violates the meaſure, is ſurely an abſurd interpolation ; the /oww- 
brow'd cave in which the princes are neanly educated, being a place 
of no flate at all, STEEVENS. 


© ——— nulla aconita bibuntur 

« Fictilibus; tunc illa time, cum pocula ſumes 

« Gemmata, et lato Setinum ardebit in auro. Juv. 
MaLoNE, 


* 


5 —— though train d up thus meanly | 
[the cave, wherein they bow, ] The old editions read: 

Tibe cave, whereon the bowe ; 
which, though very corrupt, will direct us to the true reading, [as 
it ſtands in the text. —In this very cave, which is ſo low that they 
muſt bow or bend in entering it, yet are their thoughts ſo ex- 
alted, &c. This is the antitheſis. Belarius had ſpoken before of 
the lowneſs of this cave : 

« A goodly day! not to keep houſe, with ſuch 

«© Whoſe roofs as {ww as ours! Stoop, boys: This gate 

Inſtructs you how to adore the heavens; and bows you 

« To morning's holy office. WarBuRTroN, 
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The roofs of palaces; and nature prompts them, 
In ſimple and low things, to prince it, much 
Beyond the trick of others. This Polydor, — 
The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, who 


The king his father call'd Guiderius,—Jove ! 


When on my three-foot ſtool I fit, and tell 

The warlike feats I have done, his ſpirits fly out 
Into my ſtory : ſay,—Thus mine enemy fell; 

And thus I ſet my foot on his neck; even then 

The princely blood flows in his cheek, he ſweats, 


Strains his young nerves, and puts himſelf in poſ. 


ture 
That acts my words. The younger brother, Cadwal, 


6 ——— This Polydore,] The old copy of the play (except here, 
where it may be only a blunder of the printer,) calls the eldeſt fon 
of Cymbeline, Polidore, as often as the name occurs; and yet 
there are ſome who may aſk whether it is not more likely that the 

rinter ſhould have blundered in the other places, than that he ſhould 

— hit upon ſuch an uncommon name as Paladour in this firſt in- 
ſtance. Paladour was the ancient name for Shaft/bury. So, in 4 
Meeting Dialogue-wiſe between Nature, the Phanix, and the Turtle 
dove, by R. Cheſter, 1601: 5 

«« This noble king builded fair Caerguent, 

% Now cleped Wincheſter of worthie fame; 

« And at mount Paladour he built his tent, 

That after-ages Shaft/durie hath to name.” STeevens, 


I believe, however, Polydore is the true reading. In the pages 
of Holinſhed which contain an account of Cymbeline, Polydor 
[i. e. Polydore Virgil] is often quoted in the margin; and this 
probably ſuggeſted the name to Shakſpeare, Maron. 


Otway (ſee p. 114, n. 2,) was evidently of the ſame opinion, 
as he has ſo denominated one of the ſons of Acaſto in The Orphan. 


The tranſlations, however, of both Homer and Virgil, would 


have afforded Shakſpeare the name of Polydore. STEEVENS. 


7 The younger brother, Cadwal,] This name is found in an an- 
cient poem, entitled King Arthur, which is printed in the ſame 
collection with the Meeting Dialogue-wiſe, &c. quoted in the pre- 
ceding note : 

ce Augiſell, king of ſtout Albania, 
© And Caduall, king of Vinedocia——." 
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(Once, Arviragus,) in as like a figure, 

Strikes life into my ſpeech, and ſhows much more 

His own conceiving. Hark! the game is rous'd !— 

O Cymbeline! heaven, and my conſcience, knows, 

Thou didſt unjuſtly baniſh me: whereon, 

At three, and two years old, I ſtole theſe babes; 

Thinking to bar thee of ſucceſſion, as 

Thou reft'ſt me of my lands. Euriphile, 

Thou waſt their nurſe; they took thee for their 
mother, 

And every day do honour to her grave: ? 

Myſelf, Belarius, that am Morgan call'd, 

They take for natural father. The game is up. 

[ Extt. 


In this collection one of our author's own poems was originally 
printed, MAL ONE. 


See Mr. Malone's edition of our author's works, Vol. X. 
p- 341, n. 9. STEEVENS, | | 

Isole theſe babes; | Shakſpeare ſeems to intend Belarius 
for a good character, yet he makes him forget the injury which he 
has done to the young princes, whom he has robbed of a —_ 
only to rob their father of heirs. The latter part of this ſoliloquy 
is very inartificial, there being no particular reaſon why Belarius 
ſhould now tell to himſelf what he could not know better by telling 
it, JonxsOx. 

9 to her grave :] i. e. to the grave of E * ; or, to 
the grave of their mother, as they ſuppoſe it to be. poet ought 
rather to have written to thy grave. MaALoNE., 


Perhaps he did write ſo, and the preſent reading is only a cor- 
ruption introduced by his printers or publiſhers. STEEVENs. 
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| SCENE IV. 
| k : * Near Milford-Haven. 


Enter Prsanto and 1MoOGEN. 


g 


110. Thou told ſt me, when we came from horſe, 


? the place' 

Was near atthand :—Ne'er long' d my mother ſo 
To ſee me firſt, as I have now :—Pifanio! Man! 
Where is Poſthimus ?* What is in thy mind, 


*. 


* Where is Poſtbiemus?) Shakſpeare's apparent ignorance of 

quantity is not the leaſt _—_ many proofs of his want of learning. 

Imo throughout this play 

vis u, always Arvirigus. It may be ſaid that 2 in the age of 
our author did not appear to have been much regarded. In the tra- 

*pedy of Darize, by William Alexander of Menſtrie (lord Sterline) 


4 * 
0 
TY 
9 
; " 
* 


_ 1603, Dari is always called Darias, and Euphrates, Euphrates : 
he diadem that Darius erſt had borne 
e The famous Exphrites to be your border —.“ 
Again, in the 21ſt Song of Drayton's Polyolbior : 
Sen « That gliding go in ſtate like ſwelling Euphrates.” 
3 * 2 r Arthur Gorges' tranflation of Lucan, Euphrates 
is likewiſe given inſtead of Euphrates. STEEVENS. 


Shakſpeare's ignorance of the quantity of Pofthumus is the rather 
remarkable, as he gives it rightly both when the name firſt occurs, 
and'in another place : | 
To his protection; calls him Phi mus. 
« Struck the main- top! O, Pofthimus ! alas.” 
. | wy. | RI rTsox. 
In 4 Meeting Dialogue- 
Zu Fe is introduced with the 
of quantity as in this play: 
| * Wind or, ry. "rn. APR 4 
* Firſt built by Arviragus, Britaine's king.” 
Again, by Heywood, in his Britaynes Troy : 
„Now Arviragus reigns, and takes to wife 
«« 'The emperor Claudius's daughter,” 


e calls Poſthiimus, Peſibũ mus, and Ar-. 


avik between Nature, the Phenix, and the 
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That _— "a ſtare thus? Wherefore breaks that 
I 

From the + Hy of thee? One, but painted thus, 

Would be interpreted a thing perplex'd 

Beyond ſelf-explication: Put thyſelf 

Into a haviour of leſs fear, ere wildneſs 

Vanquiſh my ſtaider ſenſes. What's the matter? 

Why tender*ſt thou that paper to me, with 

A look untender? If it be ſummer news, 

Smile to't before: + if winterly, thou need'ſt 

But „ ſtill. My huſband's 
and! 

That drug-damn'd * Italy hath out- craftied him,“ 

And he's at ſome hard point. — Speak, man; thy 
tongue 


It ſeems to have been the general rule, adopted by ſcholars as 
well as others, to pronounce Latin names like Engliſh words : 
Shakſpeare's neglect of quantity therefore proves nothing. 

MaLone, 

The propriety of the foregoing remark, is not altogether con- 
firmed by the practice of our ancient tranſlators from claſſick au- 
thors. STEEVENS. 


3 — haviour —| This word, as often as it occurs in Shak- 
ſpeare, ſhould not be printed as an abbreviation of behaviour. 
Hawviour was a word commonly uſed in his time. See Spenſer, 
Aglogue IX : 

«© Their ill haviour garres men miſſay.” STEEVENS, 


-b ſummer news, 
Smile to't before :] So, in our author's 98th Sonnet: 
Vet not the lays of birds, nor the ſweet ſmell 
«« Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 
« Could make me any /ummer's ftory tell.” MaLone. 


$ drug-damn'd—) This is another alluſion to Italian poi- 
ſons. Jon ns0N. 


_ out-craftied him,] Thus the old copy, and ſo Shakſpeare 
certainly wrote. So, in Coriolanus : 
«© — chaſte as the icicle, 
That's curdied by the froſt from pureſt ſnow.” 
Mr. Pope and all the ſubſequent editors read—out-crafted, here, 
and curdled in Coriolanus, 1 


— 


14 
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May take off ſome extremity, which to read 
Would be even mortal to me. 


„ Pleaſe you, read; 
And you ſhall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The moſt diſdain'd of fortune. 


Iuo. [ Reads. ] Thy miſtreſs, Piſanio, hath play'd 
the ftrumpet in my bed; the teſtimonies whereof lie 
bleeding in me. I ſpeak not out of weak ſurmiſes; but 
from proof as ſtrong as my grief, and as certain as I 
expect my revenge. That part, thou, Piſanio, muſt af 
for me, if thy faith be not tainted with the breach of 
hers. Let thine own hands take away her life: I ſhall 
give thee opportunities at Milford-Haven: he hath 
my letter for the purpoſe: Where, if thou fear 15 
ſtrike, and to make me certain it is done, thou art the 
pandar to her diſhonour, and equally to me diſloyal. 


Ps. What ſhall I need to draw my ſword? the 
paper 
Hath cut her throat already.*—No, *tis ſlander; 
Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword ; whoſe tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile;* whoſe breath 
Rides on the poſting winds,” and doth belie 


7 What ſhall I need to draw my ford ? the paper 
Hath cut her throat already. | So, in Venus and Adonis : 
« Struck dead at firſt, what needs a ſecond * * 


ALONE. 


8 Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; &c.] So, in Churchyard's 
Diſcourſe of Rebellion &c. 1570: 

Hit venom caſtes as far as\Nilus flood, [brood] 

« Hit poyſoneth all it toucheth any wheare.” 

Serpents and dragons by the old writers were called worms, Of 
this, ſeveral inſtances are given in the laſt act of Antony and Cleo- 
patra. STEEVENS, 

9 Rides on the poſting winds,] So, in King Henry V. 

— making the wind my poſt-horſe,” M ALONE. 


3 
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All corners of the world: kings, queens, and ſtates,* 
Maids, matrons, nay, the ſecrets of the grave 
This viperous ſlander enters. What cheer, madam? 
Ino. Falſe to his bed! What is it, to be falſe? 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 
To weep *twixt clock and clock? if ſleep charge 
nature, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, 
And cry myſelf awake? that's falſe to his bed? 
Is it? 
Pis. Alas, good lady! 


Ino. I falſe? Thy conſcience witneſs :—lachimo, 
Thou didſt accuſe him of incontinency; _ 


Thou then look'dſt like a villain; now, methinks, _ 


Thy favour's good enough.*—Some jay of Italy, 
Whoſe mother was her painting,* hath betray'd 
him: 


— 


fates, | Perſons of higheſt rank. Jou xsox. 


See Vol. XI. p. 300, n. 4. MaLone. 


2 What is it, to be falſe? 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him?| This paſſage 
ſhould be pointed thus : 
«  — —- What! is it to be falſe, 
« To lie in watch there, and to think on him?“ 
M. Masox. 
4 Then thou lool dſt like a willain ; now, methinks, 
Thy fawvour's good enough. | So, in King Lear: 
% 'Thoſe wicked creatures yet do look well favour'd, 
« When others are more wicked.“ MaLons. 


$ Some jay of Italy,] There 1s a prettineſs in this expreſ- 
ſion; putta, in Italian, ſignifying both a ;ay and a whore : I ſup- 
poſe from the gay feathers of that bird. WaRBURrOx. 

So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : Teach him to know 
turtles from jays.”” STEEVENS. | 

6 Wheje mother wwas her painting, ] Some jay of Italy, made by 
art; the creature, not of nature, but of painting. In this ſenſe 
painting may be not improperly termed her mother, Joh ns0N. 


I met with a ſimilar expreſſion in one of the old comedies, but 
| —_ 


— 
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Poor I am ſtale, a garment out of faſhion; ' 

And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 

I muſt be ripp'd: to pieces with me!—O, 

Men's vows are women's traitors! All good ſeem- 
ing, 


forgot to note the date or name of the piece: ——a parcel of 
conceited feather-caps, <vhy/e fathers were their garments.” 
STEEVENS, 
In AlPs well that ends well, we have: 
* whoſe judgments are 
«« Mere fathers of their garments.” MaLont. 


1 Poor I am fiale, a garment out of faſhion ;] This image oc- 
curs in W:ftward for Smelts, 1620, immediately at the concluſion of 
the tale on which our play is founded: But (ſaid the Brainford 
fiſn-wife) I like her as a garment out of faſbion. STEEVENS., 


8 And, for I am richer than to _ the walls, 4 
I muſt be ripp d:] To hang by the walls, does not mean, to be 
converted into hangings for a room, but to be hang up, as uſeleſs, 
2 the neglected contents of a wardrobe. So, in Meaſure for 
cure; 
5 „That have, like unſcour'd armour, Sung by the wall.” 

When a boy, at an ancient manſion-houſe in Suffolk, I ſaw one 
of theſe repoſitories, which (thanks to a ſucceſſion of old maids!) 
had been preſerved, with ſuperſtitious reverence, for almoſt a cen- 
tury and a half. 

Clothes were not formerly, as at preſent, made of ſlight materials, 
were not kept in drawers, or given away as ſoon as lapſe of time 
or change of faſhion had impaired their value. On the contrary, 
they were hung up on wooden pegs in a room appropriated to the ſole 
purpoſe of receiving them; and though ſuch caſt-off things as were 
compoſed of rich ſubſtances, were occaſionally ripped for Jomeſtick 
uſes, (viz. mantles for infants, veſts for children, and counterpanes 
for beds,) articles of inferior quality were ſuffered to — the 
awalls, till te moths had deſtroyed what pride would not per- 


mit to be wofn by ſervants or poor relations. 
Comitem horridulum trita donare lacerna, 

ſeems not to have been cuſtomary among our anceſtors. _——- When 

Queen Elizabeth died, ſhe was found to have left above three 

thouſand dreſſes behind her; and there is yet in the wardrobe of 

Covent-Garden theatre, a rich ſuit of clothes that once belonged to 

King James I. When I ſaw it laſt, it was on the back of Juſtice 

Greedy, a character in Maſlinger's New Way to pay old Lene 
TEEVEN6, 
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By thy revolt, O huſband, ſhall be thought —. 
Put on for villainy ; not born, where't grows; 
But worn, a bait for ladies. 


Ps. Good madam, hear me. 


Ino. True honeſt men being heard, like falſe 
EEneas, | 

Were, in his time, thought falſe: and Sinon's weeping 
Did ſcandal many a holy tear; took pit 
From moſt true wretchedneſs : So, thou, Poſthimus, 
Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men;? 
Goodly, and gallant, ſhall be falſe, and perjur'd, 
From thy great fail. Come, fellow, be thou honeſt: 
Do thou thy maſter's bidding: When thou ſee'ſt him, 
A little witneſs my obedience: Look! 
I draw the ſword myſelf: take it; and hit 
The innocent manſion of my love, my heart : 
Fear not ; *tis empty of all things, but grief: 
Thy maſter is not there; who was, indeed, 
The riches of it: Do his bidding; ſtrike. 
Thou may'ſt be valiant in a better cauſe; 
But now thou ſeem'ſt a coward. 


Pis. Hence, vile inſtrument! 
Thou ſhalt not damn my hand. 
Ino. Why, I muſt die; 


And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 


9 Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men; &c.] i. e. ſays Mr. Upton, 
e wilt infect and corrupt their good name, (like ſour dough that 
leaveneth the whole * and wilt render them ſuſpected. In 
the line below he would read /all, inſtead of fail, So, in King 
Henry V : 1 
* And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot 
% To mark the full-fraught man, and beſt-indued, 
« With ſome ſuſpicion,” 
I think the text is right. MaLone. 


So, in The Winter's Tale: 
” for the fail 


Of any point &c, STEEVENS, 
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No ſeryant of thy maſter's: Againſt ſelf- ſlaughter 

There is a prohibition ſo divine, 

That cravens my weak hand.* Come, here's my 
| heart 3 

Something's afore't: Soft, ſoft; we'll no defence; 

Obedient as the ſcabbard. What is here? 

The ſcriptures * of the loyal Leonatus, 

All turn'd to hereſy? Away, away, 

Corrupters of my faith! you ſhall no more 

Be ſtomachers to my heart! Thus may poor fools 

Believe falſe teachers: Though thoſe that are be- 

tray' d 

Do feel the treaſon ſharply, yet the traitor 

Stands in worſe caſe of woe. 

And thou, Poſthimus, thou that * did'ſt ſet up 

My diſobedience *gainſt the king my father, 

And make me put into contempt the ſuits 

Of princely fellows, ſhalt hereafter find 

It is no act of common paſſage, but 

A ſtrain of rareneſs: and I grieve myſelf, 

To think, when thou ſhalt be diſedg'd+ by her 


7 Apainſt ſelf-flaughter &c.] So again, in Hamlet : 
* HeLa S the Freilaking 2 fix d 
His canon gainſt ſelf-ſlaughter,” STEEVEXS. 
8 That cravens my weak hand.] i. e. makes me a coward. Por x. 
That makes me afraid to put an end to my own life. See Vol. VI. 
p- 454, n. 4 MaLoxe, 
©9 Something's afore t:] The old copy reads Something's a-frot- 
Jon ns0N, 


The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. MALOxE. 


2 The ſcriptures—] So, Ben Jonſon, in The /ad Shepherd: 

% The lover's ſcriptures, Heliodore's, or Tatius'.“ 
Shakſpeare, however, means in this place, an oppoſition between 
ſeripture, in its common ſignification, and hereſy. STEEVENS. 

3 thou bt] The ſecond rh, which is not in the old 
copies, has been added for the ſake of recovering metre. _ 

| STEEVENS. 
4 —— diſedg'd—) So, in Hamlet: It would coſt you a 
groaning, to take off mine edge.” STEEVENS, 
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That now thou tir'ſt on, how thy memory 

Will then be pang'd by me.—Pr*ythee, deſpatch: 
The lamb entreats the butcher: Where's thy knife? 
Thou art too flow to do thy maſter's bidding, 
When I deſire it too. 


Pl” 7 O gracious lady, 
Since I receiv'd command to do this buſineſs, 
I have not ſlept one wink. 


Io. Do't, and to bed then. 
Pis. I'll wake mine eyeballs blind firſt. 
Ino. - Wherefore then 


Didſt undertake it? Why haſt thou abus'd 

So many miles, with a pretence? this place? 
Mine action, and thine own? our horſes' labour? 
The time inviting thee ? the perturb'd court, 


5 That now thou tir'ſt on,] A hawk is ſaid to tire upon that 
which ſhe pecks ; from tirer, French. Joh xsox. 


See Vol. VII. p. 70, n. 3. STEEVENS. 


L wake mine eyeballs blind int.] [In the old copies, the word 
— blind is wanting.] The modern editions for wake read break, 
and ſupply the Jelicient ſyllable by Abb wherefore, I read—I'lI 
wake mine eye-balls oz? firſt, or, blind firſt, JonunsoN, 


Sir Thomas Hanmer had made the ſame emendation. MaLone. 


Dr. Johnſon's conjecture (which I have inſerted in the text) may 
receive ſupport from the following paſſage in The Bugbears, a MS 
comedy more ancient than the play before us: x 
m I doubte 

«« Leaſt for lacke of my ſlepe I ſhall watche my eyes oute. 
Again, in The Revenger's Tragedy, 1608 : 

8 A piteous tragedy ! able to awake 

«© An old man's eyes blood-ſhot.”” 


Again, in The Roaring Girl, 1611: *©* u ride to Oxford, 
and watch out mine eyes, but I'll hear the brazen head ſpeak.” 
x STEEVENS. 


Again, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved in a note on The Rape of 
Lucrece : 


Here ſhe exclaims againſt repo/e and ref? ; | 
And bids her eyes hereafter {till be 6/izd,” MaLoxe. 


— 2 — 
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For my being abſent; whereunto I never 
Purpoſe return? Why haſt thou gone ſo far, 
To be unbent,” when thou haſt ta'en thy ſtand, 
The elected deer before thee ? * 


Pts. But to win time 
To loſe ſo bad employment: in the which 


I have conſider'd of a courſe; Good lady, 
Hear me with patience. 


IMO. Talk thy tongue weary; ſpeak : 


I have heard, I am a ſtrumpet; and mine ear, 
Therein falſe ſtruck, can take no greater wound, 
Nor tent to bottom that. But ſpeak. 


Ps. Then, madam, 
I thought you would not back again. 


Ino, Moſt like; 
Bringing me here to kill me. 


Pis. Not ſo, neither: 
But if I were as wiſe as honeſt, then 
My purpoſe would prove well. It cannot be, 
But that my maſter is abus'd : 

Some villain, ay, and ſingular in his art, 
_ Hath done you both this curſed injury. 


TIMo. Some Roman courtezan. 


Pts. No, on my life. 
I'll give but notice you are dead, and ſend him 
Some bloody ſign of it; for 'tis commanded 
I ſhould do ſo: You ſhall be miſs'd at court, 
And that will well confirm it. 


7 To be unbent,] To have thy bow unbent, alluding to an 
hunter. Jorxs0N. 
6 when thou haſt ta en thy ſtand, 
The elected deer before thee *] So, in one of our author's 
ms, Paſſionate Pilgrim, 1 599: 
FIBA Y When as thine A A choſe the dame, 
« And /tall'd the deer that thou ld t firike,” Maroxk. 


— 
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Dio. Why, good fellow, 
What ſhall I do the while? Where bide? How live? 


Or in my life what comfort, when I am 
Dead to my huſband ? 


Pis. If you'll back to the court, — 


Iro. No court, no father; nor no more ado 
With that harſh, noble, ſimple, nothing; ? 
That Cloten, whoſe love-ſuit hath been to me 
As fearful as a ſiege. 


d Pts. If not at court, ' 
en not in Britain muſt you bide. 


LENS Where then? * 
Hath Britain all the ſun that ſhines ? * Day, night, 


9 With that harſh, noble, &c.] Some epithet of two ſyllables has 
here been omitted by the compoſitor ; for which, having but one 
copy, it is now vain to ſeek, MaLone. h | 


Perhaps the poet wrote : 
With that harſh, noble, ſimple, nothing, Cloten ; 
That Cloten, &c. STEEVENS. 


2 Where then?] Hanmer has added theſe two words to Piſanio's 
ſpeech, MaLone. 
3 Where then ? 

Hath Britain all the ſun that ſhines ?] The reſt of Imogen's 
ſpeech induces me to think that we ought to read“ What then?“ 
inſtead of Where then? The reaſon of the change is evident. 

M. M ASON, 

Perhaps Imogen filently anſwers her own queſtion : *©* any where, 
Hath Britain“ &c. 

Shakſpeare ſeems here to have had in his thoughts a paſſage in 

Lyly's Euphuet, 1580, which he has imitated in King Richard II: 


Nature hath given to man a country no more than ſhe hath houſe, 


or lands, or living, Plato would never account him baniſhed, that 
had the ſunne, ayre, water, and earth, that he had before; where 
he felt the winter's blaſt, and the ſummer's blaze ; where the ſame 
ſunne and the ſame moone ſhined ; whereby he noted, that every 
place was a country to a wiſe man, and all parts a palace to a quiet 
mind, But thou art driven out of Naples: that is nothing. All 
the Athenians dwell not in Colliton, nor every Corinthian in 
Greece, nor all the Lacedemonians in Pitania, How caa any part 
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Are they not but in Britain? I'the world's volume 
Our Britain ſeems as of it, but not in it; 

In a great pool, a ſwan's neſt: Pr'ythee, think 
There's livers out of Britain.“ 

Pis. Il am moſt glad 
You think of other place. The embaſſador, 
Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford-Haven 
To-morrow : Now, if you could wear a mind 
Dark as your fortune is; and but diſguiſe 
That, which, to appear itſelf, muſt not yet be, 
But by ſelf-danger; you ſhould tread a courſe 
Pretty, and full of view: yea, haply, near 
The reſidence of Poſthumus; ſo nigh, at leaſt, 
That though his actions were not viſible, yet 
Report ſhould render him hourly to your ear, 
As truly as he moves. 7% 

Iuo. O, for ſuch means! 
Though peril to my modeſty, not death on't, 
I would adventure. 


of the world be diſtant far from the other, when as the mathema- 
ticians ſet downe that the earth is but a point compared to the 
heavens?” MaLone. 
9 There's livers out of Britain.) So, in Coriolanns : 
There is a world elſewhere.” STEEVENS. 
2 Now, if you could wear a mind 
Dark as your fortune is; | To wear a dark mind, is to carry a 
mind impenetrable to the ſearch of others. Darkneſs, applied to 
the mind, is ſecrecy ; applied to the fortune, is obſcurity. e next 
lines are obſcure. You mrnft, ſays Piſanio, diſguiſe that greatneſs, 
which, to appear hereafter in its proper form, cannot yet appear 
without great danger to itſelf. Jonxsox. 
3 * of view :] With opportunities of examining your 
affairs with your own eyes. Jou xsOx. | 
Full vie au may mean—affording an ample preſpect, a complete 
opportunity of diſcerning circumſtances which it is your intereſt to 
know. Thus, in Pericles, „Full of face” appears to ſignify— 
amply beautiful; and Duncan aſſures Banquo that he will — to 
e him ** full of growing,” 1. e. of ample growth. STEEVENS. 


Though peril to my mode,] I read—T hrough peril. I would 
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Pis. Well then, here's the point: 
You muſt forget to be a woman; change 
Command into obedience; fear, and niceneſs, 
(The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
Woman its pretty ſelf,) to* a waggith courage; 
Ready in gibes, quick-anſwer'd, ſaucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weaſel :* nay, you muſt 
Forget that rareſt treaſure of your cheek, 
Expoſing it (but, O, the harder heart! 

Alack, no remedy!*) to the greedy touch 
Of common-kiſſing Titan; * and forget 
Your labourſome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. 


Ino. Nay, be brief: 
I ſee into thy end, and am almoſt 
A man already. 


Pis. Firſt, make yourſelf but like one. 


Fore-thinking this, I have already fit, 

(Tis in my cloak-bag,) doublet, hat, hoſe, all 
That anſwer to them: Would you, in their ſerving, 
And with what imitation you can borrow 

From youth of ſuch a ſeaſon, *fore noble Lucius 


for ſuch means adventure through peril of mod:/tly ; I would riſque 
every thing but real diſnonour. Jon xsox. 


] Old copies, unmetrically,—inzto. STzEVENS. 


6 As quarrellous as the weaſel :] So, in King Henry IV. P. I: 
„A eaſel hath not ſuch a deal of ſpleen 
« As you are toſs'd with,” STEEVENs. 

7 Expoſing it (but, O, the harder heart! 

Alack, no remedy ,)] I think it very natural to reflect in this 
—_— on the cruelty of Poſthumus. Dr. Warburton propoſes to 
read: 

—— the harder hap! Jou x sor. 


* —— common-kifling Titan ;] Thus, in Othello: 
„The bawdy wind that 4% all it meet... | 
STEEVENS, 
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Preſent yourſelf, deſire his ſervice, tell him 

Wherein you are happy,“ (which you'll make him 
know,“ 

If that his head have ear in muſick,) doubtleſs, + 


With joy he will embrace you; for he's honourable, 


And, doubling that, moſt holy. Your means abroad 
You have me, rich; and I will never fail 
Beginning, nor ſupplyment. 

Io. Thou art all the comfort 
The gods will diet me with.“ Pr'ythee, away: 
There's more to be conſider'd; but we'll even 
All that good time will give us: This attempt 
I'm ſoldier to,“ and will abide it with 
A prince's courage. Away, I pr'ythee. 


9 IWherein you are happy, ] i. e. wherein you are accompliſhed. 
STEEVENS, 


: which you'll make him know,] This is Sir T. Hanmer's 
reading. The common books have it: 
which will make him know, ——. 
Mr. Theobald, in one of his long notes, endeavours to prove that 
it ſhould be: 


which will make him ſo, d 
He is followed by Dr. Warburton. Jou xsox. 


The words were probably written at length in the manuſcript, 
you will, and you omitted at the preſs: or will was printed be 
ave'll, MaLoNE. 


3 Your means abroad &c.) As for your ſubſiſtence abroad, 


you may rely on me. So, in ſc. v: thou ſhould'ſt neither 
want my means for thy relief, nor my voice for thy preferment.“ 
MaLoNE. 


4 diet me with.) Alluding to the ſpare regimen preſcribed 
in ſome diſeaſes. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: ** —— to 
faſt, like one that takes diet. STEEVENS. 


$ wwe'll even 
All that good time wwill give us:] We'll make our work ever 
with our time; we'll do what time will allow. Jon nson. 


& T his attempt 
Pm ſeldier wo,] i. e. I have inliſted and bound myſelf to it. 
WARBURTON, 
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Pis. Well, madam, we muſt take a ſhort fare- 
well; 


Leſt, being miſs'd, I be ſuſpected of 

Your carriage from the court. My noble miſtreſs, 
Here is a box; I had it from the queen; 

What's in't is precious: if you are ſick at ſea, 
Or ſtomach-qualm'd at land, a dram of this 

Will drive away diſtemper.—To ſome ſhade, 

And fit you to your manhood :—May the gods 
Direct you to the beſt ! 


[no. Amen: I thank thee. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 


Room in Cymbeline's Palace. 


Enter CYMBELINE, Queen, CLoTren, Lucius, and 


Lords. 


Cru. Thus far; and ſo farewell. 


Luc. Thanks, royal ſir. 
My emperor hath wrote; I muſt from hence; 
And am right ſorry, that I muſt report ye 
My maſter's enemy. 


Rather, I think, I am equal to this attempt; I have enough of 
ardour to undertake it. MALox RE. 


Mr. Malone's explanation is undoubtedly juſt. I'm ſoldier to, is 


equivalent to the modern cant phraſe—/ am 1p to it, i. e. I have 


ability for it. SrEEvERxCI. 
Here is a box; I had it from the queen ;] Inſtead of this box, 
the modern editors have in a former ſcene made the queen — 


Piſanio a wial, which is dropp'd on the ſtage, without being b 
See Act I. ſc. vi. 


In Pericles, Cerimon, in order to recover Thaiſa, calls for all 
the boxes in his cloſet, MaLone. 
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Cru. Our ſubjects, ſir, 
Will not endure his yoke; and for ourſelf 
To ſhow leſs ſovereignty than they, muſt needs 
Appear unkinglike. 

Luc. So, ſir, I deſire of you* 
A conduct over land, to Milford-Haven.— 
Madam, all joy befal your grace, and you!“ 

Cru. My lords, you are appointed for that of- 

fice; 
The due of honour in no point omit :— 
So, farewell, noble Lucius. 


Luc. Your hand, my lord. 
CLo. Receive it friendly: but from this time 
forth 
I wear it as your enemy. 
Luc. Sir, the event 


Is yet to name the winner: Fare you well. 
Cry. Leave not the worthy Lucius, good my 
lords, 
Till he have croſs'd the Severn. —Happineſs ! 
[ Exeunt Lucius, and Lords. 


Queen. He goes hence frowning: but it ho- 
nours us, | 
That we have given him cauſe. 
CLo. Tis all the better; 
Your valiant Britons have their wiſhes in it. 


So, fir, I defire of you—] The two laſt words are, in my 
opinion, very properly omitted by Sir Thomas Hanmer, as they 


9 all joy befal your grace, and you!] I think we ſhould 
read—his grace, and you. Maron b. 


Perhaps our author wrote: 

your grace, and yours ! 

1, e. your relatives. So, in Macbeth : | 
« And beggar'd yours for ever.”  STEEVENS, 
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Cru. Lucius hath wrote already to the emperor 
How it goes here. It fits us therefore, ripely, 
Our chariots and our horſemen be in readineſs: 
The powers that he already hath in Gallia 
Will ſoon be drawn to head, from whence he 
moves 
His war for Britain. 


DUEEN. *Tis not ſleepy buſineſs ; 
But muſt be look'd to ſpeedily, and ſtrongly. 


CrM. Our expectation that it would be thus, 
Hath made us forward. But, my gentle queen, 
Where is our daughter? She hath not appear'd 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath tender'd 
The duty of the day : She looks us like 
A thing more made of malice, than of duty ; 

We have noted it.— Call her before us; for 
We have been too ſlight in ſufferance. 
[ Exit an Attendant. 


QUEEN. Royal ſir, 
Since the exile of Poſthumus, moſt retir'd 
Hath her life been; the cure whereof, my lord, 
'Tis time muſt do. *Beſeech your majeſty, 
Forbear ſharp ſpeeches to her: She's a lady 
So tender of rebukes, that words are ſtrokes, 
And ſtrokes death to her. 


Re-enter an Attendant. 
j cru. Where is ſhe, fir? How 
y Can her contempt be anſwer'd? 
4 ATTEN. Pleaſe you, fir, 
Her chambers are all lock'd; and there's no an- 
{wer 


That will be given to the loud'ſt of noiſe we make. 
Queen, My lord, when laſt I went to viſit her, 
K 3 
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She pray'd me to excuſe her keeping cloſe; 
Whereto conſtrain'd by her infirmity, 

She ſhould that duty leave unpaid to you, 
Which daily ſhe was bound to proffer : this 


She wiſh'd me to make known; but our great court 


Made me to blame in memory. 


Cru. Her doors lock'd? 
Not ſeen of late? Grant, heavens, that, which I 
| fear, | 
Prove falſe! [ Exit, 


QUEEN. Son, I ſay, follow the king.“ 


Cro. That man of hers, Piſanio, her old ſervant, 
I have not ſeen theſe two days. 


DUEEN. Go, leok after.— 
[ Exit Crorxx. 

Piſanio, thou that ſtand'ſt ſo for Poſthamus !— 
He hath a drug of mine: I pray, his abſence 
Proceed by ſwallowing that ; for he believes 
It is a thing moſt precious. But for her, 
Where is ſhe gone? Haply, deſpair hath ſeiz'd her; 
Or, wing'd with fervour of her love, ſhe's flown 
To her deſir'd Poſthimus : Gone ſhe is 
To death, or to diſhonour ; and my end 
Can make good uſe of either: She being down, 
I have the placing of the Britiſh crown. 


Re-enter CLOTEN. 


How now, my ſon ? 


CLo. Tis certain, ſhe is fled: 
Go in, and cheer the king; he rages; none 
Dare come about him. 


Sen, I ſay, follow the king.) Some word, neceſſary to the 


metre, is here omitted. We might read: 
Go, /on, 1 ſay; fallow & king, STEEVENS. 


} 
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DUEEN. All the better : May 
This night foreſtall him of the coming day! 


[ Exit Queen. 


CLo. I love, and hate her: for ſhe's fair and 
royal ; | 

And that ſhe hath all courtly parts more exquiſite 
Than lady, ladies, woman ; from every one 
The beſt ſhe hath,* and ſhe, of all compounded, 
Outſells them all: I love her therefore; But, 
Diſdaining me, and throwing favours on 
The low Poſthümus, ſlanders ſo her judgement, 
That what's elſe rare, is chok'd; and, in that point, 
I will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed, 
To be reveng'd upon her. For, when fools 


Enter PtsANn1o. 


Shall Who is here? What! are you packing, ſir- 


rah? 
Come hither: Ah, you precious pandar! Villain, 


3 May 
This night fore-ſtall him of the coming day J] 1. e. may his grief 
this night prevent him from ever ſeeing another day, by an antici- 
pated and premature deſtruction! So, in Milton's * 
«« Perhaps fore-flalling night prevented them.” MaLoxx. 


4 And that fhe hath all courtly parts more exquiſite 
Than lady, ladies, woman ;| She has all courtly parts, ſays he, 
more exquiſite than any lady, than all /adies, than all womankind. 
— Jou xsox. 
There is a ſimilar paſſage in Alt well that ends well, Act II. 
ſc, iti: © To any count; to all counts; to what is man.” 
ToLLErT, 


Irn every one 

The beſt ſhe hath, | So, in The Tempeſt : 
6 ————— but you, O you, 
So perfect, and ſo peerleſs, are created 
«« Of every creature's beſt.” MaLoxe, 
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Where is thy lady! In a word; or elſe 
Thou art ſtraightway with the fiends. 


Pas. O, good my lord! 


CLo. Where is thy lady? or, by Jupiter, 
I will not aſk again. Cloſe villain, 
I'll have this ſecret from thy heart, or rip 
Thy heart to find it. Is ſhe with Poſthamus ? 
From whoſe ſo many weights of baſeneſs cannot 
A dram of worth be drawn. 

Pts. Alas, my lord, 
How can ſhe be with him? When was ſhe miſs'd? 
He is in Rome. 

CLo. Where is ſhe, ſir? Come nearer; 
No further halting : ſatisfy me home, 

What is become of her? 
Pis. O, my all-worthy lord! 


CLo. All-worthy villain! 
Diſcover where thy miſtreſs is, at once, 
At the next word, No more of worthy lord, — 
Speak, or thy filence on the inſtant is 
Thy condemnation and thy death. 


Pts. Then, ſir, 
This paper is the hiſtory of my knowledge 
Toucking her flight. [ Preſenting a letter. 

CLo. Let's ſee't :—I will purſue her 
Even to Auguſtus' throne. 

Ps. Or this, or periſh.” 

She's far enough; and what he learns by 
this, Aſide. 


May prove his travel, not her danger. 


i villain,] A ſyllable being here wanting to com- 
plete the meaſure, 2 we ought to read: 
boſe willain, thou. —. STEEVE NS. 


Or this, or periſh.) Theſe words, I think, belong to Cloten, 
who, requiring the paper, . 
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CL0. ; Humh! 
Pts. T'll write to my lord, ſhe's dead. O Imogen, 
Safe may'ſt thou wander, ſafe return again! 
[Aldde. 
CLo. Sirrah, is this letter true? N | 
Pis. Sir, as I think. 


Co. It is Poſthumus' hand; I know't.—Sirrah, 
if thou would'ſt not be a villain, but do me true 
ſervice; undergo thoſe employments, wherein I 


Let's ſce t:. I will purſue her 

Ewen to Auguſtus' throne, Or this, or periſh. 
Then Piſanio giving the paper, ſays to himſelf: 

She's far enough; &c. JOHNSON. 


1 own II am of a different opinion. Or this, or periſh, properly 
belongs to Piſanio, who ſays to himſelf, as he gives the paper into 
the hands of Cloten, 7 __ either give it him freely, or periſh in my 
attempt to keep it : or elſe the words may be conddered as a reply to 
Cloten's boaſt of following her to the throne of Auguſtus, and are 
added lily : You will either do what you ſay, or periſh, which is the 
more probable of the ta. The ſubſequent remark, however, of 
Mr, Henley, has _ me diffidence in my attempt to juſtify the 
arrangement of the old copies. STEEVENS. | 


I cannot but think Dr. Johnſon in the right, from the account 

of this tranſaction which Piſanio afterwards gave: 
0 Lord Cloten, 
6 — — my lady's miſſing, came to me, 
« With his ſword drawn; foam'd at the mouth, and ſwore 
« If I diſcover'd not which way ſhe was gone, 
It was my inſtant death : By accident, 
„I had a feigned letter of my maſter's 
Then in my pocket, which directed him 
| « To ſeek her on the mountains near to Milford.“ 
But if the words, Or this, or periſh, belong to Piſanio, as the letter 
was feigned, they muſt have been ſpoken out, not _ 
ENLEY. 


Cloten knew not, till it was tendered, that Piſanio had ſuch a 
letter as he now preſents; there could therefore be no queſtion 
concerning his giving it freely or with-holding it. 

Theſe words, in my opinion, relate to Piſanio's preſent conduct, 
and they mean, I think, „ muſt either praiſe this deceit upon 
Cloten, ofperith by his fury,” MaLone. 
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ſhould have cauſe to uſe thee, with a ſerious induſ- 
try,—that is, what villainy ſoe'er I bid thee do, to 
perform it, directly and truly,—I would think thee 
an honeſt man: thou ſhould'ſt neither want my 
means for thy relief, nor my voice for thy prefer- 
ment. 


Pis. Well, my good lord. 


Cro. Wilt thou ſerve me? For ſince patiently 
and conſtantly thou haſt ſtuck to the bare fortune 
of that beggar Poſthumus, thou canſt not in the 
courſe of gratitude but be a diligent follower of 
mine. Wilt thou ſerve me? 


Pis. Sir, I will. 


CLo. Give me thy hand, here's my purſe. Haſt 
any of thy late maſter's garments in thy poſſeſſion ? 


Pis. J have, my lord, at my lodging, the ſame 
ſuit he wore when he took leave of my lady and 
miſtreſs. | 


CLo. The firſt ſervice thou doſt me, fetch that 
ſuit hither : let it be thy firſt ſervice; go. 


Pts. I ſhall, my lord. [Exil. 


Co. Meet thee at Mil ford-Haven :I forgot to 
aſk him one thing; I'll remember't anon: Even 
there, thou villain Poſthumus, will I kill thee.—I 
would, theſe garments were come. She ſaid upon 
a time, (the bitterneſs of it I now belch from my 
heart,) that ſhe held the very garment of Poſthu- 
mus in more reſpect than my noble and natural 
perſon, together with the adornment of my quali- 
ties. With that ſuit upon my back, will I raviſh 
her: Firſt kill him, and jn her eyes; there ſhall 
ſhe ſee my valour, which will then be a torment to 
her contempt. He on the ground, my ſpeech of 
inſultment ended on his dead body, - and when my 
luſt hath dined, (which, as I ſay, to vex her, I will 
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execute in the clothes that ſhe ſo prais'd,) to the 
court I'll knock her back, foot her home again. 
She hath deſpiſed me rejoicingly, and Ill be merry 
in my revenge. 


Re-enter PisAN Io, with the clothes, 


Be thoſe the garments ?_ 
Pis. Ay, my noble lord, 


Cro. How long is't ſince ſhe went to Milford. 
Haven ? 


Pis. She can ſcarce be there yet. 


Co. Bring this apparel to my chamber; that is 
the ſecond thing that I have commanded thee : the 
third is, that thou wilt be a voluntary mute to my 
deſign. Be but duteous, and true preferment ſhall 
tender itſelf to thee. My revenge is now at Mil- 
ford; Would I had wings to follow it Come, 


and be true. [ Exit. 
Pits. Thou bidd'ſt me to my loſs: for, true to 
thee, | 


Were to prove falſe, which I will never be, 
To him that is moſt true. To Milford go, 
And find not her whom thou purſu'ſt. Flow, flow, 
You heavenly bleflings, on her! This fool's ſpeed 
Be croſs'd with ſlowneſs ; labour be his meed ! 

[ Exit, 


7 To him that is moſt true. ] Piſanio, notwithſtanding his maſter's 
letter, commanding the murder of Imogen, confiders him as true, 
ſuppoſing as he has already ſaid to her, that Poſthumus was abuſed | 
by ſome villain, equally an enemy to them both, MaLoxe, 
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| SCENE VI. 


. S frnd . hh kk £s hood 


Before the Cave of Belarius. 


Enter IMoGtN, in Boy's Clothes. 


Imo. I ſee, a man's life is a tedious one: 
J have tir'd myſelf; and for two nights together 
Have made the ground my bed. I ſhould be ſick, 
But that my reſolution helps me.—Milford, 
When from the mountain top Piſanio ſhow'd thee, 
1 Thou waſt within a ken: O Jove! I think, 
| Foundations fly the wretched : * ſuch, I mean, 
Where they ſhould be reliev'd. Two beggars told 
me, 
I could not miſs my way: Will poor folks lie, 
That have afflictions on them; knowing ' tis 
A puniſhment, or trial? Ves: no wonder, 
When rich ones ſcarce tell true: To lapſe in full- 
neſs 
Is ſorer, than to lie for need; and falſehood 
Is worſe in kings, than beggars. —My dear lord! 
Thou art one o'the falſe ones: Now I think on 
thee, 
My hunger's gone; but even before, I was 
At point to ſink for food. But what is this? 
Here is a path to it: Tis ſome ſavage hold: | 
I were beſt not call; I dare not call: yet famine, 


8 Foundations fly the wretched :] Thus, in the fifth /Eneid : 
« Italiam ſequimur fugientem,” STEEVENS, 


9 [s ſorer,] Is a greater, or heavier crime, Jounson. 


2 I were beſt not call;) Mr. Pope was ſo little acquainted with 
the language of Shakſpeare's age, that inſtead of this the original 
reading, he ſubſtituted—'T were beſt not call, MaLoxe, 
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Ere clean it o' erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 
Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards; hardneſs ever 
Of hardineſs is mother. —Ho ! who's here? 

If any thing that's civil, ſpeak ; if ſavage, 

Take, or lend.*—Ho !—No anſwer? then Þ1l enter. 


2 If any thing that's civil,] Civil, for human creature. 
| WARBURTON, 
3 If any thing that's civil, ſpeak ; if ſavage, 


Take, or lend. ] I queſtion whether, after the words, 7 ſavage, 


a line be not loſt. I can offer nothing better than to read: 
Ho! who's here ? 

IF any thing's that's civil, take or lend, 

F ſavage, ſpeak. 
If you are civil ed and peaceable, take a price for what I want, or 
lend it for a future recompenſe; if you are rough inbeſpitable inha- 
bitants of the mountain, /peat, that I may know my ſtate. 


Jou xsox. 


It is by no means neceſſary to ſuppoſe that /avage hold ſignifies 
the habitation of a beat. It may as well be uſed 2 the cave of a 
ſavage, or wild man, who, in the romances of the time, were 
repreſented as reſiding in the woods, like the famous Or/or, Bremo 
in the play of Mucedorus, or the ſavage in the ſeventh canto of the 
fourth book of Spenſer's Faery Queen, and the 6th B. C. 4. 


STEEVENS., 


Steevens is right in ſuppoſing that the word /avage does not 
mean, in this place, a wild beaſt, but a bruti/h man, and in that 
ſenſe it is oppoſed to civi/: in the former ſenſe, the word human 
would have been oppoſed to it, not civil. So, in the next act, 
Imogen ſays: 

Our courtiers ſay, all's ſavage but at court.“ 
And in As you like it, Orlando ſays : 
I thought that all things had been /avage here.“ 
M. Maso. 


The meaning, I think, is, If any one reſides here that is accuſ- 
tomed to the modes of civil life, anſwer me; but if this be the 
habitation of a wild and uncultivated man, or of one baniſhed 
from ſociety, that will enter into no converſe, let him at leaſt 
filently furniſh me with enough to ſupport me, accepting a price for 
it, or giving it to me without a price, in conſideration of future 
recompence. Dr. Johnſon's interpretation of the words Take, or 
lend, is ſupported by what Imogen ſays afterwards : 

; «« Before I enter'd here, I call'd ; and thought 
To have begg'd, or bengbt, what I have took.“ 


— — 
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Beſt draw my ſword; and if mine enemy 
But fear the ſword like me, he'll ſcarcely look on't. 
Such a foe, good heavens! | She goes into the cave. 


Enter BeLARIus, GuiDERIUs, and ARVIRAGUS. 


BEI. You, Polydore, have prov'd beſt woodman,* 
and 

Are maſter of the feaſt: Cadwal, and I, | 
Will play the cook, and ſervant ; 'tis our match : 4 
The ſweat of induſtry would dry, and die, 
But for the end it works to. Come; our ſtomachs 
Will make what's homely, ſavoury : Wearineſs 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when reſtive ſloth —. 
Finds the down pillow hard. Nov, peace be here, 


Poor houſe, that keep'ſt thyſelf! 
Gur. I am throughly weary. 


Axy. IT am weak with toil, yet ſtrong in appetite, 


but ſuch licentious alterations as transferring words from one line 
to another, and 2 Tee words thus transferred, ought, in 
my apprehenſion, never to be admitted. MaLone, 


3 cod, A wodman, in its common acceptation (as 
in the preſent inſtance) ſignifies a hunter. For the particular and 
original meaning of the word, ſee Mr. Reed's note in Meaſure for 
Meaſure, Vol. IV. p. 347, n. 2. STEEVENS, 


So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 
« He is no woodman that doth bend his bow 
«« Againſt a poor unſeaſonable doe.” MaLone. 


4 ——?tis our match: ] i. e. our compact. See p. 115, I. 6. 
STEEVENS., 


5 —— when reſtive foth—] Reftly ſignified, mouldy, rank. 
See Minſheu, in v. The word is yet uſed in the north. Perhaps, 
however, it 1s here uſed in the ſame ſenſe in which it is applied to 
a horſe, MaLonse. | | 


Reſtive, in the preſent inſtance, I believe, means unquiet, ſhiff- 
ing its poſture, like a reſtive horſe. STzEvexs, 
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Gur. There is cold meat i'the cave; we'll brouze 
on that, 
Whilſt what we have kill'd be cook'd. 


BEL. Stay; come not in: 
[ Looking in, 
But that it eats our victuals, I ſhould think 
Here were a fairy. 


Gu1. What's the matter, ſir? 

Ber. By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon ! *—Behold divineneſs 
No elder than a boy ! 


Enter IMOGEN, 


Ino. Good maſters, harm me not: 
Before I enter'd here, I call'd; and thought 
To have begg'd, or bought, what I have took: 


Good troth, 

I have ſtolen nought ; nor would not, though I had 
found 

Gold ſtrew'd o'the floor.” Here's money for my 
meat : 


I would have left it on the board, ſo ſoon 
As I had made my meal; and parted * 
With prayers for the provider. 


Gut. Money, youth? 
Axy. All gold and filver rather turn to dirt! 


6 An earthly paragon!] The ſame phraſe has already occurred 
in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 


« No; but ſhe is ar earthly paragon.” STEEVENS. 

7 —— o'the floor. ] Old copy—i'the floor. Correted by Sir 
T. Hanmer. MaLoxe. 

8 — aud parted—\ A ſyllable being here wanting to the 
meaſure, we might read, with Sir Thomas Hanmer—and parted 
thence, STEEVENS, 

1 
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As 'tis no better reckon'd, but of thoſe 
Who worſhip dirty gods. 
Io. I ſee, you are angry: 


Know, if you kill me for my fault, I ſhould 
Have died, had I not made it. 


BEL. | Whither bound ? 
Ito. To Milford-Haven, fir. 
BEL. What is your name? 


Imo. Fidele, ſir: I have a kinſman, who 

Is bound for Italy; he embark'd at Milford; 

To whom being going, almoſt ſpent with hunger, 
I am fallen in this offence." 


BEL. Pr'ythee, fair youth, 
Think us no churls; nor meaſure our good minds 


By this rude place we live in. Well encounter'd! 


*Tis almoſt night : you ſhall have better cheer 
Ere you depart; and thanks, to ſtay and cat it. — 
Boys, bid him welcome. 


Gur. Were you a woman, youth, 
I ſhould woo hard, but be your groom.—In ho- 
neſty, 
I bid for you, as I'd buy.“ 


4 fir. ] This word, which is deficient in the old copies, 
has been ſupplied by ſome modern editor, for the ſake of metre. 


STEEVENS. 


Jan fallen in this offence.] In, according to the ancient mode 
of writing, is here uſed inſtead of—inta. Thus, in Othello: 
« Fallen ix the practice of a curſed ſlave.“ 
Again, in King Richard III: 
«« But firſt, I'll turn yon fellow iz his grave.” STzEvVENSs. 


6 1 ſhould woo hard, but be your Ii honeſty, 

J bid for you, as I'd buy, e old copy reads—as I do buy. 
The correction was made by Sir T. Hanmer. He reads unneceſ- 
ſarily, 7'd bid for you, &c. In the folio the line is thus pointed: 

I ſhould woo hard, but be your groom in — : 
« I bid for you,“ &. MaLoxe, 
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Wo, | I'll make't my comfort, 
He is a man; I'll love him as my brother :— 

And ſuch a welcome as I'd give to him, 

After long abſence, ſuch is yours :—Moſt welcome! 
Be ſprightly, for you fall *mongſt friends. 


| Tmo. Mongſt friends! 
If brothers? —' Would it had been ſo, that 

they 
Had been my father's ſons! then had my 

prize Ajide. 


Been leſs; and ſo more equal ballaſting 
To thee, Poſthũmus. 


I think this paſſage might be better read thus: 
I ſhould woo hard, but be your groom. —In honefly, 
1 bid for you, as I'd buy. 
That is, I ſhould woo hard, but I would be your bridegroom. | And 
when I ſay that I would awe hard, be aſſured that] in honeſty I 


bid for you, only at the rate at which I would purchaſe you. 
TyYRWHITT, 


7 —bhen had my prize 
Been leſs; and ſo more equal N Sir T. Hanmer reads 
lauſibly, but without neceſſity, price for prize, and balancing for 
allaſting. He is followed by Dr. Warburton. The meaning is. 
Had I | a leſs prize, I ſhould not have been too heavy for 
Poſthumus. Jon nsoN. 


The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. So, in King 

Henry VI. P. III: 

It is war's prize to take all vantages. 
Again, ibidem : 

« Methinks, tis prize enough to be his ſon.” : 
The ſame word occurs again in this play of Cyzbeline, as well as in 
Hamlet. STzgveNns. 

Between price and prize the diſtinction was not always obſerved 
in our author's time, nor is it at this day ; for who has not heard 
perſons above the vulgar confound them, and talk of high-priz'd 
and low-priz'd goods? MaLone. 

The ſenſe is, then had the prize thou haſt maſtered in me been 
leſs, and not have ſunk thee, as I have done, by a thee. 


| 3 Arx. 
Vol. XIII. | L 
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BEL. He wrings at ſome diſtreſs, 

GUI. Would, I could free't! 

Arv. Or I; whate'er it be, 
What pain it coſt, what danger! Gods! | 

BEL. | Hark, boys. 


[ Whiſpering, 
Tmo. Great men, 


That had a court no bigger than this cave, 

That did attend themſelves, and had the virtue 

Which their own conſcience ſeal'd them, (laying by 
That nothing gift of differing multitudes, )* 


UN Wa © 


CN  hS1 Me 


* That nothing gift of differing multitudes,] The pou muſt mean, 
that court, that di uious adoration, which the ſhifting vulgar pay 
to the great, is a tribute of no price or value. I am perſuaded 
therefore our poet coined this participle from the French verb, and 
wrote: 

T hat nothing gift F4 defering multitudes : 
i. e. obſequious, paying deference. Deferer, Ceder par reſpect a 
uelgu un, obeir, condeſcendre, &c,—Deferent, civil, reſpectueux, &e. 
Ric elet. THEOBALD. 

He is followed by Sir Thomas Hanmer and Dr, Warburton; 
but I do not ſee why differing may not be a yen epithet, and the 
expreſſion equivalent to the many-headed rabble. Jon nsox. 


It certainly may ; but then nothing is predicated of the many- 
headed multitude, unleſs we ſupply words that the text does not 
exhibit, ** That worthleſs boon of the differing or many-headed 
multitude, 833 upon them, and paying their court to tbem;]“ 
or ſuppoſe the whole line to be a periphraſis for adulation or obei- 
ance, | 
e There was no ſuch word as defering or deferring in Shakſpeare's 
time. Deferer a une compaigne, Cotgrave in his Dictionary, 
1611, explains thus: To yeeld, referre, or attribute much, unto 
a companie,” MaLone. 


That nothing gift which the multitude are ſuppoſed to beſtow, is 
plo „ reputation, which is a preſent of little value from their 

nds; as they are neither unanimous in giving it, nor conſtant in 
continuing it. Hr Arn. 


I believe the old to be the right reading, Differing multitudes means 
unſteady multitudes, who are continually changing their opinions, 
and condemn to-day what they yeſterday applauded, M. Mason. 
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Could not out- peer theſe twain. Pardon me, gods! 
I'd change my ſex to be companion with them, 
Since Leonatus falſe.” 


BEL. It ſhall be ſo: 
Boys, we'll go dreſs our hunt. Fair youth, come 
in: 


Diſcourſe is heavy, faſting; when we have ſupp'd, 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy ſtory, 
So far as thou wilt ſpeak it. 


Gut. Pray, draw near. 


Arr. The night to the owl, and morn to the 
lark, leſs welcome. 


Ino. Thanks, fir. 
ARV, I pray, draw near. [ Exeunt. 


Mr. M. Maſon's explanation is So, in the Induction to the 
Second Part of King Henry IV : _ 


«« The ſtill diſcordant, wav'ring multitude.” STEEVENS, 


9 Since Leonatus falſe. ] Mr. M. Maſon would read: 
Since Leonatus is falſe 
but this conjecture is injurious to the metre, If we are to connect 
the words in queſtion with the preceding line, and ſuppoſe that 
Imogen has completed all ſhe meant to ſay, we might hes 
Since Leonate is falſe, 
Thus, for the convenience of verſiſication, Shakſpeare ſometimes 
calls Proſpero, Proſper, and Enobarbus, Enobarbe. STzevens. 


As Shakſpeare has uſed ** thy miſtre/?* ear,” Jand ** Menelaus* 
tent, for thy miftreſſes ear, and Menelaues tent, ſo, with till 
greater licence, he uſes—Since Leonatus falſe, for—Since Leonatus 
is falſe, MaLone. 

Of ſuch a licenſe, I believe, there is no example either in the 
works of Shakſpeare, or of any other author, STEEVENS. 
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SCENE VII. 


Rome. 


Enter two Senators and Tribunes. 


7. Szn. This is the tenor of the emperor's writ; 
For re the common men are now 1n action 
*Gainfſt the Pannonians and Dalmatians ; 
And that * the legions now in Gallia are 
| Full weak to undertake our wars againſt 
| The fallen-off Britons ; that we do incite 
The gentry to this buſineſs: He creates 
Lucius pro-conſul: and to you the tribunes, 
For this immediate levy, he commands 
0 His abſolute commiſſion. Long live Cæſar! 


j TRI. Is Lucius general of the forces? 
2. SEN. Ay. 
TRI. Remaining now in Gallia? 


1. Sex. With thoſe legions 
Which I have ſpoke of, whereunto your levy 
Muſt be ſupplyant : The words of your commiſſion 
Will tie you to the numbers, and the time 
Of their deſpatch. 


Ti. We will diſcharge « our duty. 
[ Exeunt, 


2 That fince the common men are now in action 
*Gainſt the Pannonians and Dalmatians ; 


And that &c,) Theſe facts are hiſtorical. STLLVENG 
See p. 101, n. 5, MaLoNE., 


222 to you the tribunes, 
For this immediate levy, he commands 
2 His abſolute commiſſion. ] He commands the commiſſion to be 
given to you. So we fay, I ordered the materials to the workmen. 
Jon xsox. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 
The Foreſt, near the Cave. 
Enter ClorEx. 


CLo. J am near to the place where they ſhould 
meet, if Piſanio have mapp'd it truly. How fit 
his garments ſerve me! hy ſhould his miſtreſs, 
who was made by him that made the tailor, not be 
fit too? the rather (ſaving reverence of the word) 
for* *tis ſaid, a woman's fitneſs comes by fits. 
Therein I muſt play the workman. I dare ſpeak 
it to myſelf, (for it is not vain-glory, for a man 
and his glaſs to-confer; in his own chamber, I 
mean,) the lines of my body are as well drawn as 
his; no leſs young, more ſtrong, not beneath him 
in fortunes, beyond him in the advantage of the 
time, above him in birth, alike converſant in ge- 
neral ſervices, and more remarkable in ſingle op- 
poſitions: yet this imperſeverant® ray him 
in my deſpite. What mortality is! Poſthumus, 


4 for —] i. e. becauſe, See p. 161, n. 7. STEEVENS, 
$ in fingle oppoſitions:] In ſingle combat. So, in Ki: 
Henry IV. Part I: ”" a F 
« In fingle n;, hand to hand, 
«« He did confound the beſt part of an hour, 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower.“ 
An oppoſite was in Shakſpeare the common phraſe for an adver- 
ſary, or antagoniſt, See Vol. X. p. 694, n. 3a MALone, 


0 — imperſeverant—] Thus the former editions. Sir T. 
Hanmer — Jokxsox. 

Inpenſcverant may mean no more than per/ſeverant, like imboſom'd, 
impaſſion'd, immaſk'd, STEEVENS, 
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thy head, which now is proving upon thy ſhoulders, 
ſhall within this hour be off; thy miſtreſs enforced; 
thy garments cut to pieces before my face: and 
all this done, ſpurn her home to her father ; * who 
may, haply, be a little angry for my ſo raugh uſage: 
but my mother, having power of his teſtineſs, ſhall 
turn all into my commendations. My horſe is tied 
up ſafe: Out, ſword, and to a ſore purpoſe! For. 
tune, put them into my hand! This is the very de- 
ſcription of their meeting- place; and the fellow 
dares not deceive me. [ Exit, 


$ before thy face :] Poſthumus was to have his head ſtruck 
off, and then his garments cut to pieces before his face ! We ſhould 
face, i. e. Imogen's : done to deſpite her, who had aid, 

| ſhe eſteemed Poſthumus's garment above the perſon of Cloten, 


WARBURTON, 


Shak ſpeare, who in The Winter's Tale, makes a clown ſay, If 
thou'lt ſee a thing to talk on after thou art dead, would not ſcruple 
to give the expreſſion in the text to ſo fantaſtick a character as 
Cloten. 'The garments of Poſthumus _—_ indeed be cut to pieces 
before his face, though his head were off; no one, however, but 
Cloten would conſider this circumſtance as any aggravation of the 
inſult, MaLowne. 


6 urn her home to her father;) Cloten ſeems to delight in 
rehearſing to himſelf his brutal intentions; for all this he has already 
ſaid in a former ſcene: ** —— and when my luſt hath dined,—to 
the court I'll knock her back, foot her home again.” 


STEEVENS, 


the 
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SCENE II. 
Before the Cave. 


Enter, from the Cave, BELaRIus, GUIDERIUS, 
ARVIRAGUS, and LMOGEN, 


BEE. You are not well: [To IMocten.] remain 
here in the cave; 


We'll come to you after hunting. 


ARy. Brother, ſtay here: 


[To IMOGEN. 
Are we not brothers ? 


Dio. So man and man ſhould be; 
But clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whoſe duſt is both alike. I am very ſick. 


Gol. Go you to hunting, I'll abide with him. 


Imo. So ſick I am not ;—yet I am not well: 
But not ſo citizen a wanton, as 
To ſeem to die, ere ſick : So pleaſe you, leave me; 
Stick to your journal courſe: the breach of cuſtom 
Is breach of all.” I am ill; but your being by me 
Cannot amend me : Society is no comfort 
To one not ſociable : I'm not very ſick, 
Since I can reaſon of it. Pray you, truſt me here: 
I'll rob none but myſelf; and let me die, 
Stealing ſo poorly. 


Gur. I love thee; I have ſpoke it: 


7 Stick to your journal courſe : the breach of cuſtom 
[: breach of a Ft Keep your daily courſe uninterrupted ; if 
the ſtated plan of life is once broken, nothing follows but confu- 
ſion. Jonson. 
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How much the quantity,* the weight as much, 
As I do love my father. 


BEL. What? how? how? 


Ax. If it be ſin to ſay ſo, ſir, I yoke me 
In my good brother's fault: I know not why 
I love this youth; and I have heard you ſay, 
Love's reaſon's without reaſon ; the bier at door, 
And a demand who is't ſhall die, I'd ſay, 
My father, not this youth. 


BEL. O noble ſtrain! Ade. 
O worthineſs of nature! breed of greatneſs ! 
Cowards father cowards, and baſe things ſire baſe: 
Nature hath meal, and bran; contempt, and grace. 
I am not their father ; yet who this ſhould be, 
Doth miracle itſelf, lov'd before me.— 

*Tis the ninth hour o'the morn. 


ARV. Brother, farewell, 
Iu o. I wiſh ye ſport. 
ARv. You health.—So pleaſe you, ſir.” 


Iuo. [ Aide.) Theſe are kind creatures. Gods, 
what lies I have heard! 
Our courtiers ſay, all's ſavage, but at court : 
Experience, O, thou diſprov'ſt report! 
The imperious ſeas * breed monſters ; for the diſh, 


[ 
4. 


How much the quantiſy,] I read -A, much the quantity. 
Jon xsox. 
Surely the preſent reading has exactly the ſame meaning. How 


much ſoever the maſs of my affection to my father 1 5 


much preciſely is my love for thee: and as much as my filial love 
weighs, ſo much alſo weighs my affection for thee, MaLone. 


9 So pleaſe you, fir.] I cannot reliſh this courrly phraſe from 
the mouth of Arviragus. It ſhould rather, I think, begin Imogen's 
ſpeech.” TTRWIHIT T. 


* The imperious ſear—] Inperious was uſed by Shakſpeare for 
imperial. See Vol. XI. p. 391, n. 3. e 
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Poor tributary rivers as ſweet fiſh. 
Jam fick ſtill; heart-fick :—Piſanio, 
I'll now taſte of thy drug. 


Gl. I could not ſtir him: 
He ſaid, he was gentle, but unfortunate ; 4 
Diſhoneſtly afflicted, but yet honeſt. 


Ax. Thus did he anſwer me: yet ſaid, hereafter 
I might know more. 


BEL. To the field, to the field. 
We'll leave you for this time; go in, and reſt, 


Ary. We'll not be long away. 


BET. Pray, be not ſick, 
For you muſt be our houſewife. 


Iuo. Well, or ill, 
I am bound to you. 


=. -- And ſo ſhalt be ever. 


| [ Exit IMOGEN. 
This youth, howe'er diſtreſs'd,* appears, he hath had 
Good anceſtors. 


3 I could not ſtir him :] Not move him to tell his ſtory. 
OHNSON, 
4 gentle, but unfortunate ;| Gentle, is well-born, of birth 
above the vulgar. Jon nsoN. 
Rather, of rank above the vulgar. So, in King Henry V. 
be he ne'er ſo vile, 


„ This day ſhall gentle his condition.” STreevens. 


5 And ſo Salt be ever.] The adverb—/o, was ſupplied by Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, for the ſake of metre, STzEvens. 
6 Imo. Well, or ill, 

I am bound to you. 

Bel. And ſo ſhalt be ever.— 

T his youth, howe'er diſtreſt d, &c.) Theſe ſpeeches are im- 
properly diſtributed between Imogen and Belarius; and I flatter 
myſelf that every reader of attention will approve of my amend- 
ing the paſſage, and dividing them in the following manner : 

Imo. Well, or ill, 
J am bound to you ; and ſhall be ever. 


Bel.*This youth, howe'er diftreſt'd, &c, M. Mason, 
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ARrv. How angel-like he ſings! 
Gur. But his neat cookery !* He cut our roots in 
characters; 


And ſaue'd our broths, as Juno had been ſick, 
And he her dieter. 


Au. Nobly he yokes 
A ſmiling with a ſigh: as if the ſigh 
Was that it was, for not being ſuch a ſmile 
The ſmile mocking the ſigh, that it would fly 
From ſo divine a temple, to commix 
With winds that ſailors rail at. 


Gut. I do note, 
That grief and patience, rooted in him both,“ 
Mingle their ſpurs together.” 


ARv. Grow, patience ! 
And let the ſtinking elder, grief, untwine 
His periſhing root, with the increaſing vine!“ 


And ſhalt be ever.] That is, you ſhall ever receive from me the 
ſame kindneſs 2 do at preſent: you ſhall h only be bound 


to me for ever. ALONE, 


6 Gui. But his neat cookery / &c.] Only the firſt four words of 
this ſpeech are given in the old copy to Guiderius : The name of 
Arviragus is prefixed to the remainder, as well as to the next 
ſpeech. The correction was made by Mr. Steevens. MaLons. 

7 —— He cut our roots in characters;] So, in Fletcher's Elder 
Brother, Act IV: 

« And how to cut his meat in character.. STERVENS. 

: rooted in him both, ] Old copy—in them, Corrected by 
Mr. Pope. MaLons, 

9 Mingle their ſpurs together.) Spurs, an old word for the fibres 
of a tree, Poe. 

Spurs are the longeſt and largeſt leading roots of trees, Our poet 
has again uſed the Fave word es Tempeſt : 

0 the ſtrong bas d promontory 
Have I made ſhake, by the ſpurs 
« Pluck'd up the pine and cedar,” 

Hence probably the ſpur of a poſt; the ſhort wooden buttreſs 
affixed to it, to keep it firm in the ground. MaLons. 

2 And let the flinking elder, grief, untwine 

His periſhing root, with the increaſing vine!] Shakſpeare had 
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Bg. It is great morning. Come; away. Who's 
there? 5 


Enter CLoTEN, 


CLo. I cannot find thoſe runagates ; that villain 
Hath mock'd me: — I am faint. 


BEL. Thoſe runagates! 
Means he not us? I partly know him; 'tis 
Cloten, the ſon o'the queen. I fear ſome ambuſh. 
I ſaw him not theſe many years, and yet 
I know 'tis he: We are held as outlaws: Hence. 


G. He is but one: You and my brother ſearch 
What companies are near: pray you, away ; 
Let me alone with him. 
[ Exeunt BELARIUS and ARVIRAGUS. 


CLo. Soft! What are you 
That fly me thus? ſome villain mountaineers? 
I have heard of ſuch. —What ſlave art thou? 


Gl. A thing 


only ſeen Exgli/h vines which grow againſt walls, and therefore may 
be ſometimes entangled with & elder. Perhaps we ſhould read— 
untauine from the vine. JOHNSON. | 

Surely this is the meaning of the words without any change. May 

tience increaſe, and may the ſtinking cron, goed, no longer twine 
his decaying [or deſtructive, if perißbing is uſed actively, ] root with 
the vine, patience, thus increaſing !—As to untwixe is here uſed for 
to ceaſe to twwine, ſo, in King Henry VIII. the word uncontemned 
having been uſed, the poet has conſtructed the remainder of the 
ſentence as if he had written zot contemned. See Vol. XI. p. 110, 
n. 9. MaLonE. | 

Sir John Hawkins propoſes to read—ertwine, He ſays Let 
the ſtinking elder [Grief] extwine his root with the vine [ Patience] 
and in the end Patience muſt outgrow Grief.” STEEveNs. 


There is no need of alteration. The elder is a plant whoſe roots 
are much ſhorter lived than the vine's, and as thoſe of the vine 
ſwell and outgrow them, they muſt of neceſſity looſen _ hold. 

ENLEV. 

It is great morning.] A Galliciſm. Grand jour, See Vol. XI. 

P. 367, n. 4. SrrEvExs. 
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More laviſh did I ne'er, than anſwering 
A flave without a knock.“ 


CLo. Thou art a robber, 
A law-breaker, a villain: Yield thee, thief. 


Gui. To who? to thee? What art thou? Have 
not I 
An arm as big as thine? a heart as big ? 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger; for I wear not 


My dagger in my mouth.* Say, what thou art; 
Why I ſhould yield to thee ? 


CLo. Thou villain baſe, 
Know'ſt me not by my clothes? 
Gur. No,* nor thy tailor, raſcal, 


Who is thy grandfather ; he made thoſe clothes, 
Which, as it ſeems, make thee.“ 


CLo. Thou precious varlet, 
My tailor made them not. 
Gui. Hence then, and thank 


The man that gave them thee. Thou art ſome fool; 
I am loath to beat thee. 


CLo. Thou inyurious thief, 
Hear but my name, and tremble. 


. han anſeverin 
A ſlave without a knock. ] Than anſwering that abuſive word 
ſlave. Slave ſhould be printed in Italicks. M. Mason. 


Mr. M. Maſon's interpretation is ſupported by a paſſage in Romeo 
and Juliet: 
« Now, Tybalt, take zhe villain back again. MALOxkE. 
1 mn for 1 wear not 
My dagger in my mouth.) So, in Solyman and Perſeda, 1 599: 
« [ fight not with my tongue : this is my oratrix.” MALoNE. 
5 No,] This negation is at once ſuperfluous and injurious to the 
metre. STEEVENS, 
6 No, nor thy tailor, raſcal, 
Who is thy grandfather ; he made thoſe clothes, 
Which, as it ſeems, make thee,) See a note on a ſimilar paſſage 
in a former ſcene, p. 121, n. 6. STEEVENS, 
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GUI. What's thy name? 
CLo. Cloten, thou villain. 


Gul. Cloten, thou double villain, be thy name, 
cannot tremble at it; were't toad, or adder, ſpider, 
'Twould move me ſooner. 


CLo. To thy further fear, 
Nay, to thy mere confuſion, thou ſhalt know 
I'm ſon to the queen. 


Gur. I'm ſorry for't; not ſeeming 
So worthy as thy birth. 


CLo. Art not afeard? 


Gut. Thoſe that I reverence, thoſe I fear; the 
wiſe: 


At fools I laugh, not fear them. 


CLo. Die the death: ? 
When I have ſlain thee with my proper hand, 
I'll follow thoſe that even now fled hence, 
And on the gates of Lud's town ſet your heads: 
Yield, ruſtick mountaineer.* [ Exeunt, fighting. 


7 Die the death :] See Vol. IV. p. 269, n. 2. STEEVENS. 


| ® Yield, ruſtict mauntaincer.] I believe, upon examination, the 
character of Cloten will not prove a very conſiſtent one. Act J. 
ſc. iv. the lords who are converſing with him on the ſubject of his 
rencontre with Poſthumus, repreſent the latter as having neither put 
forth his ſtrength or courage, but ſtill advancing forwards to the 
prince, who retired before him ; yet at this his laf appearance, we 
ſee him fighting gallantly, and falling by the hand of Guiderius. 
The ſame perſons afterwards ſpeak of him as of a mere aſs or 
idiot; and yet, Act III. ſc. i. he returns one of the nobleſt and 
moſt reaſonable anſwers to the Roman envoy : and the reſt of his 
converſation on the ſame occaſion, though it may lack form a little, 
by no means reſembles the language of folly. He behaves with 
proper dignity and civility at parting with Lucius, and yet 1s ridi- 
culous and brutal in his treatment of Imogen, Belarius deſcribes 
him as not having ſenſe enough to know what fear is (which he 
defines as being ſometimes the effect of judgement) ; and yet he 
forms very artful ſchemes for gaining the affeRion of his miſtreſs, 
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Enter BELARIUS and ARVIRAGUS. 


BEE. No company's abroad. 


Ax. None in the world: You did miſtake him, 
ſure. 


BET. I cannot tell: Long is it ſince I ſaw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of favour 
Which then he wore; the ſnatches in his voice, 


And burſt of ſpeaking,* were as his: I am abſolute, 
*Twas very Cloten. ; 


AR. In this place we left them: 
I wiſh my brother make good time with him, 
You ſay he is ſo fell. 


BEL. Being ſcarce made up, 

I mean, to man, he had not apprehenſion 

Of roaring terrors; for the effect of judgement 
Is oft the caufe of fear :? But ſee, thy brother. 


by means of her attendants ; to get her perſon into his power after- 
wards; and ſeems to be no leſs acquainted with the character of 
his father, and the aſcendancy the queen maintained over his ux- 
orious weakneſs. We find Cloten, in ſhort, repreſented at once as 
brave and daſtardly, civil and brutal, ſagacious and fooliſh, with- 
out that ſubtilty of diſtinction, and thoſe ſhades of gradation be- 
tween ſenſe and folly, virtue and vice, which conſtitute the excel- 
lence of ſuch mixed characters as Polonius in Hamlet, and the 
Nurſe in Romeo and Juliet. STEEVENS, 
. the ſnatches in his voice, 

And burſt of ſpeaking,] This is one of our author's ſtrokes of 
obſervation. An abrupt and tumultuous utterance very frequently 
accompanies a confuſed and cloudy underſtanding. Jon ns0N. 


9 for the effect of judgement 

I oft the cauſe of fear :] [Old u e of jud — 
If I underſtand this paſſage, it is mock reaſoning as it ſtands, 
the text muſt have been Diphely corrupted, Belarius is giving a 
deſcription of what Cloten formerly was; and in anſwer to what 
Arviragus ſays of his being fo fell. Ay, (ſays Belarius,) he was 
ſo fell; and being ſcarce then at man's eſtate, he had no apprehenſion 
of roaring terrors, i, e. of any thing that could check him with 
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Re-enter GuiDtrIus, with Cloten's bead. 


Gur. This Cloten was a fool; an empty purſe, 
There was no money in't: not Hercules 


fears.” But then, how does the inference come in, built upon this? 
For defect of judgement is off the cauſe of fear. I think the poet 
meant to have ſaid the mere contrary, Cloten was defeRtive in 
judgement, and therefore did not fear. Apprehenſions of wy 
grow from a judgement in weighing dangers. And a very eaſy 
change, from the traces of the letters, gives us this ſenſe, and re- 
— the reaſoning of the whole paſſage: 

r th' effect of judgement 

Ii oft the cauſe of fear, . THEoOBALD. 

Sir T. Hanmer reads with equal juſtneſs of ſentiment: 

Per defe of judgement 

[s oft the cure of fear g——, 
But, I think, the play of ect and catſe more reſembling the 
manner of our author. Joh xSsOx. 

If fear, as in other paſſages of Shakſpeare, be underſtood in an 
active ſignification for what may cauſe fear, it means that Cloten's 
defect of judgement cauſed him to commit actions to the terror of 
others, without due conſideration of his own danger therein, 
Thus, in King Henry IV. Part Il: 

6 all theſe bold fears, 
% Thou ſce'ſt with peril I have anſwered.” Tol LRT. 


The objection to this interpretation is, that in this clauſe of the 
ſentence it was evidently the poet's intention to aſſign a reaſon for 
Cloten's being himſelf free from apprehenſion, not to account for his 
terrifying others. 

It is undoubtedly true, that defect of judgement, or not rightly 
eſtimating the degree of danger and the means of reſiſtance, 1s 
often the cauſe of fear: the being poſſeſſed of judgement alſo ma 
occaſion fear, as he who maturely weighs all circumſtances wi 
know preciſely his danger; while the inconſiderate is raſh and 
fool-hardy : but neither of theſe aſſertions, however true, can 
account for Cloten's having no apprehenſion of roaring terrors; and 
therefore the paſſage muſt be corrupt. Mr, Theobald amends the 
text by reading: 

—— for the effect of judgement 

Ii oft the cauſe of fear. 
but, though Shakſpeare has in King Richard III. „ and 
cauſe as ſynonymous, I do not think it probable he ſay the 
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Could have knock d out his brains, for he had none: * 
Yet I not doing this, the fool had borne 
My head, as I do his. 

Ber. What haſt thou done? 


Gul. I am perfect, what: cut off one Cloten's 
head, 
Son to the queen, after his own report; 
Who call'd me traitor, mountaineer ; and ſwore, 
With his own ſingle hand he'd take us in,“ 
Diſplace our heads, where (thank the gods!) * they 
| grow, 
And ſet them on Lud's town. 


ect was the cauſe; nor do I think the efe# and the defect likely 
to have been confounded : beſides, the paſſage thus amended is 
liable to the objection already ſtated. I have therefore adopted 
Sir Thomas Hanmer's emendation. MaLone. 


3 not Hercules 
Could have knock'd out his brains, for he had none:] This 
thought had occurred before in Troilut and Crefſida : 
if he knock out either of your brains, a'“ were as good 
crack a fuſty nut with no kernel.” STzzvens. 
Ian perfect, what all I am well informed, what. So, in this play: 
« I'm perfe#, the Pannonians are in arms.” Joh xNsoOx. 


4 mn take ut in,] To take in, was the phraſe in uſe for to 
apprehend an out-law, or to make him amenable to Aon juſtice. 
OH NSON. 
To take in means, ſimply, to conquer, to ſubdue. So, in Antony 
and Cleopatra: 
40 cut the Ionian ſeas, 
« And tale in Toryne.” STEEVENS, 


That Mr. Steevens's explanation of this phraſe is the true one, 
from the preſent alluſion to Cloten's ſpeech, and alſo from 
the ſpeech itſelf in the former part of this ſcene, He had not 
threatened to render theſe outlaws amenable to juſtice, but to kill 
them with his own hand: 
« Die the death: 
«« When I have ain thee with my proper hand,” &c. 
« He'd fetch us in,” is uſed a little lower by Belarius, in the 
ſenſe aſſigned by Dr. Johnſon to the phraſe before us. MaLone. 


(ban the gods “)] The old copies have—(thanks the godr.) 
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BEI. We are all undone. 


Gui. Why, worthy father, what have we to loſe, 
But, that he ſwore to take, our lives? The law 
Protects not us:* Then why ſhould we be tender, 
To let an arrogant piece of fleſh threat us ; 

Play judge, and executioner, all himſelf; 
For we do fear the law?“ What company 
Diſcover you abroad ? 


BEL. No ſingle ſoul 
Can we ſet eye on, but, in all ſafe reaſon, 
He muſt have ſome attendants. Though his humour 
Was nothing but mutation ;* ay, and that 


Mr. Rowe, and other editors after him,—hanks to the gods, But 
by the preſent omiſſion of the letter s, and the reſtoration of the 
55 I ſuppoſe this paſſage, as it now ſtands in the text, to 
as our author gave it. STEEVENS, 
> The law 
Protecti not us:] We meet with the ſame ſentiment in Romeo 
and Juliet: 
The world is not thy friend, vor the world's law,” 
STEEVENS. 
For awe do fear the law?) For is here uſed in the ſenſe of 
becauſe, So, in Marlowe's Few of Malta, 1633: 
See the ſimplicity of theſe baſe ſlaves! 
„Who, for the villains have no faith themſelves, 
« Think me to be a ſenſeleſs lump of clay.” 
Again, in Othello: 
« And, for I know thou art full of love,” &. MaLoxt. 


e Though his humour 

Was nothing but mutation; &c.] [Old copy—his fo What 
has his honour to do here, in his being changeable 1n this ſort? in 
his acting as a mad man, or not? I have ventured to ſubſtitute 
humour, againſt the authority of the printed copies: and the meanin 
ſcems plainly this: Though he was always fickle to the la 
degree, and governed by humour, not ſound ſenſe; yet not madneſs 
itſelf could make him ſo hardy to attempt an enterprize of this 
nature alone, and unſeconded.”* 'THEOBALD. 


The text is right, and means, that the only notion he had of 
honour, was the faſhion, which was perpetually * 
ARBURTON. 


This would be a ſtrange deſcription of honour; and appears to 
Vor,, XIII. 
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From one bad thing to worſe; not frenzy, not 
Abſolute madneſs could ſo far have rav'd, 

To bring him here alone: Although, perhaps, 

It may be heard at court, that ſuch as we 

Cave here, hunt here, are outlaws, and in time 
May make ſome ſtronger head: the which he hearing, 
(As it is like him,) might break out, and ſwear 
He'd fetch us in; yet 1s't not probable 

To come alone, either he ſo undertaking, 

Or they ſo ſuffering : then on good ground we fear, 
If we do fear this body hath a tail 

More perilous than the head. 


Arr. Let ordinance 
Come as the gods foreſay it: howlſloc'er, 
My brother hath done well. 


Ber. I had no mind 
To hunt this day : the boy Fidele's ſickneſs 
Did make my way long forth.“ 


me in its preſent form to be abſolute nonſenſe. The ſenſe indeed 
abſolutely requires that we ſhould adopt Theobald's amendment, 
and read humour inſtead of honour, 

Belarius is ſpeaking of the — of Cloten, not of his 
principles: — and this account of him agrees with what Imogen 
ſays in the latter end of the ſcene, where ſhe calls him 2 
irregulous devil Cloten. M. Maso. 


I am now convinced that the poet wrote — his humour, as Mr. 
Theobald ſuggeſted. The context ſtrongly ſupports the emenda- 
tion; but what deciſively entitles it to a place in the text is, that 
the editor of the folio has, in like manner printed Honour inſtead of 
humour in The Merry Wives of Windſor, Act I. ſc. iii: 

« Falſtaff will learn the honour of the age. 
The quarto reads rightly—** the humour of the age. 

On the other hand in the quarto, ſignat. A 3, we find, * —Sir, 
my honour is not for many words, inſtead of ** — Sir, my hu- 
monr,”” &, MALOx k. 


Did make my way long forth.] Fidele's fickneſs made my walk 
forth from the cave tedious. Jon nson. 


So, in King Richard III. 
— our eroſſes on the way, 


« Have made it tedious“ &, STEEVENS, 


; 
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Got. With his own ſword, 
Which he did wave againſt my throat, I have ta'en 
His head from him: I'll throw't into the creek 
Behind our rock; and let it to the ſea, 

And tell the fiſhes, he's the queen's ſon, Cloten : 
That's all I reck. [ Exit. 


BEL. I fear, 'twill be reveng'd : 
Would, Polydore thou hadſt not done't! though 
valour 
Becomes thee well enough. 


ARF. Would I had done't, 

So the revenge alone purſued me !—Polydore, 

I love thee brotherly; but envy much, 

Thou haſt robb'd me of this deed: I would, re- 
venges, 

That poſſible ſtrength might meet,” would ſeek us 
through, 

And put us to our anſwer. 


BEL. Well, *tis done 
We'll hunt no more to-day, nor ſeek for danger 
Where there's no profit. I hs to our rock: 
You and Fidele play the cooks : I'll ſtay 
Till haſty Polydore return, and bring him 
To dinner preſently. 

Arv. Poor ſick Fidele! 

I'll willingly to him: To gain his colour,“ 
I'd let a pariſh of ſuch Clotens blood, 
And praiſe myſelf for charity. Exit. 


9 


rewenges, 


8 
That quan frrength might meet,] Such purſuit of vengeance 
as fell within any poſſibility of ee — 5 


5 To gain his colour,] 1. e. to reſtore him to the bloom of 


health, to recall the colour of it into his cheeks. STEEVENs. 


3 ['d let a pariſh of ſuch Clotens blood, I would, ſays the young 
prince, to recover Fidele, kill as many Clotens as would fill a 
pariſh, Jon NSON, 


M 2 
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BEL. O thou goddeſs, 
Thou divine Nature, how thyſelf thou blazon'ſt 
In theſe two princely boys!* They are as gentle 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his ſweet head; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf'd, as the rud'ſt wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him ſtoop to the vale. Tis wonderful,“ 


« His viſage, ſays Fenner of a catchpole, was almoſt eaten through 
with pock-holes, ſo that half a par; of children might have 
played at cherry-pit in his face.” FARMER. 


The ſenſe of the paſſage is, I would let blood (or bleed) a whole 
riſh, or any number, of ſuch fellows as Cloten; not, I would 
et out a pariſh of blood. Epwarps. 


Mr. Edwards, is, I think, right. In the fifth act we have 
% This man——hath 
« More of thee merited, than a band of Clotens 
« Had ever ſcar for.” MaLons. 


2 O thou goddeſs, 
Thou divine Nature, how thyſelf thou blazon'ft 
In theſe two princely boys “]! The firſt folio has: 
T hou divine Nature; thou jel thou Bla. 
The ſecond folio omits the firſt ;hov, Ruev. 


Read: | 
—— how thyſelf thou blazon'fl ——, M. MasoN. 


I have received this emendation, which is certainly judicious. 
The © — NS. 
— are as gent 
As zephyrs, — below the violel, 
Not wagging his ſaveet hend; and yet as rough, 
T heir 1 blood enchaf d, as the rud'ft wind, &c.] So, in 
our author's Lover's Complaint : 
« His qualities were beauteous as his form, 
«« For maiden tongu'd he was, and thereof free; 
« Yet, if men mov'd him, was he ſuch a ſtorm 
As oft 'twixt May and April is to ſee, 
«« When winds breathe ſweet, unruly though they be.” 
Ke 


ur worderful,] Old copies wander. The correction 
is Mr. Pope's. So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : * Keep a 
good ſtudent from his book, and zt ir wonderful,” STERVENS. 


. 
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That an inviſible inſtinct ſhould frame them 
To royalty unlearn'd ; honour untaught ; 
Civility not ſeen from other; valour, 

That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been ſow'd! Yet ſtill it's ſtrange, 
What Cloten's being here to us portends ; 

Or what his death will bring us. 


Re-enter GuIDERIUS. 


Gur. Where's my brother? 
] have ſent Cloten's clotpoll down the ſtream, 
In embaſly to his mother; his body's hoſtage 
For his return. [ Solemn muſick. 


BEL. My ingenious inſtrument ! 
Hark, Polydore, it ſounds! But what occaſion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion! Hark! 


Gur. Is he at home? 
BEI. He went hence even now. 


Gui. What does he mean? ſince death of my 
dear'ſt mother 
It did not ſpeak before. All ſolemn things 
Should anſwer ſolemn accidents. The matter? 
Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys,“ 
Is jollity for apes, and grief for boys. 
Is Cadwal mad? 


5 That an inviſible inſtind ſhould frame them —] The metre, 

ſays Mr. Heath, would be improved by reading : 

That an inſtinct inviſible ould frame them —, 
He probably did not perceive that in Shakſpeare's time the accent 
was laid on the ſecond ſyllable of the word iin. So, in one of 
our poet's Sonnets : | 

« As if by ſome infin# the wretch did find ——.” 
The old copy is certainly right. MaLone. 


® —— lamentitig toys,] 7 formerly ſignified freaks, or 
M : 0 
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Re-enter ARvIRAGUs, bearing IMOGEN as dead, in 
his arms. 


BEL. Look, here he comes, 
And brings the dire occaſion in his arms, 
Of what we blame him for! 


Av. The bird is dead, 
That we have made ſo much on. I had rather 
Have ſkipp'd from ſixteen years of age to ſixty, 
To have turn'd my leaping time into a crutch, 
Than have ſeen this. 


Gur. O ſweeteſt, faireſt lily ! 
My brother wears thee not the one half ſo well, 
As when thou grew'ſt thyſelf. 


BEL. O, melancholy ! 
Who ever yet could ſound thy bottom?“ find 
The ooze, to ſhow what coaſt thy ſluggiſh crare 
Might eaſilieſt harbour in? *—Thou bleſſed thing! 


frolicks. One of N. Breton's poetical pieces, printed in 1577, is 
called, “ The 7oyes of an idle head.” See alſo Vol. X. p. 465, n. 7; 
and Cole's Dict. 1679, in v. MaLone. 


Toys are trifles, So, in X. Henry II. Part I: 
1 That for a %, a thing of no regard.“ 
Again, in Hamlet : 
«« Each y ſeems prologue to ſome great amiſs.” 
STEEVENS, 
7 O, melancholy! 


bo ever 75 could ſound thy bottom] So, in Alba, the Monthes | 


Mind of a melancholy Lover, by R. T. 1598: 

«© This woeful tale, where ſorrow is the ground, 

« Whoſe bottom's ſuch as nere the depth 1s found.” | 

MaLone. 
8 cm— what coaſt thy ſluggi/h crare 
Might eafilieft harbour in “] The folio reads: 

; thy ſluggiſh care: 
which Dr. Warburton allows to be a plauſible reading, but ſub- 
ſtitutes carrack in its room; and with this, Dr. Johnſon tacitly 
acquieſced, and inſerted it in the text, Mr, Simpſon, among bis 


10 
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Jove knows what man thou might'ſt have made; 
but 1,” 


notes on Beaumont and Fletcher, has retrieved the true reading, 


which 1s, | 


thy sel rare. 
See The Captain, Act I. ſc. ii: 
70 let him venture 


In ſome decay 'd crare of his own. 

A crare, ſays Mr. Heath, is a ſmall trading veſſel, called in the 
Latin of the middle ages crayera. The ſame word, though ſome- 
what differently ſpelt, occurs in Harrington's tranſlation of Arigſto, 
Book XXXIX. ſtanza 28: 

To ſhips, and barks, with gallies, bulks and crayes,” &c. 
Again, in Heywood's Golden Age, 1611 : 4 
| TR a form to make your craers and barks.” 
Again, in Drayton's Miſeries of Queen Margaret: 
me «« After a long chaſe 4. this little cray, 
Which he | A him ſafely ſhould convey.” 
Again, in the 22d ſong of Drayton's Polyolbion : 
90 ſome ſhell, or little crea, 
« Hard labouring for the land on the high working ſea.” 

Again, in Amintas for his Phillis, publiſhed in England's Helicon, 
1600: 

«« Till thus my ſoule dooth paſſe in Charon's crare.“ 

Mr. Tollet obſerves that the word often occurs in Holinſhed, as 
twice, p. 906, Vol. II. STEEVENS. 


The word is uſed in the tat. 3 I. c. 31: the owner of 
every ſhip, veſſel, or crayer.” YRWHITT. 


Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote—hou, ſluggiſh crare, might'ft, &c. 
The epithet /uggi/h is uſed with peculiar propriety, a crayer being a 
very ſlow-ſailing unwieldy veſſel, See Florio's Italian DiR. 1 598, 
* Vurchio, A hulke, a crayer, a lyter, a wherrie, or ſuch veſſel of 
burthen.“ MaLoxe. 


9 but J,] This is the reading of the firſt folio, which later 
editors not underſtanding, have changed into but ah! The meaning 
of the paſſage I take to be this: — Jove knows, what man thou 
might'ſt have made, but I know, thou diedſi, &c. 

TyRWwHITT. 
believe, but ah/” to be the true reading. Ay is through 
the firſt folio, and in all books of that time, printed inſtead of 
ab! Hence probably J, which was uſed for the affirmative particle 
ar, crept into the text here, 
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Thou diedſt, a moſt rare boy, of melancholy !— 
How found you him? | 

ARy. Stark,” as you ſee: 
Thus ſmiling, as ſome fly had tickled ſlumber, 
Not as death's dart, being laugh'd at: his right 


cheek 
Repoſing on a cuſhion. 
Gut. Where? 
AR. O'the floor; 


His arms thus leagu'd : I thought, he ſlept; and put 

My clouted brogues * from off my feet, whoſe rude- 
neſs 

Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. 


Gur. Why, he but ſleeps: * 
If he be gone, he'll make his grave a bed; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 


** 


Heaven knows (ſays Belarius) what a man thou would'ſt have been, 
had'ſ thou lived; but alas! thou diedſt of melancholy, while yet only 
@ moſt accompliſhed boy. MaLone. 

9 Start, ] i. e. ſtiff. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

o guiltleſs labour 
« When it lies farkly in the traveller's bones.” 
Again, in King Henry IV. Part 1: 
And many a nobleman lies lar 
„ Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies.” STetvens. 
2 


Bob- nails. In ſome parts of England, thin plates of iron called 
clouts, are likewiſe fixed to the ſhoes of ploughmen and other 
ruſticks. Brog is the Iriſh word for a kind of ſhoe peculiar to that 
kingdom. STEEVENS., 


3 Why, he but ſleeps :) JI cannot forbear to introduce a paſſage 
ſomewhat like this, from Webſter's White Devil, or Vittoria Co- 
rombona, [161 2] on account of its ſingular beauty: 

Oh, thou ſoft natural death ! thou art joint twin 
To ſweeteſt ſlumber! no rough-bearded comet 
«« Stares on thy mild departure : the dull owl 

«« Beats not againſt thy caſement: the hoarſe wolf 
*« Scents not thy carrion :—pity winds thy corſe, 
While horror waits on princes!” STEEVENS, 


— 


clouted broguer—] are ſhoes ſtrengthened with clout or 


— 
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And worms will not come to thee. 
ARV. With faireſt lowers, 

Whilſt ſummer laſts, and I live here, Fidele, 

I'll ſweeten thy ſad grave: Thou ſhalt not lack 

The flower, that's like thy face, pale primroſe; nor 

The azur'd hare-bell, like thy veins; no, nor 

The leaf of eglantine, whom not to ſlander, 

Out-ſweeten'd not thy breath: the ruddock would, 

With charitable bill (O bill, ſore-ſhaming 

Thoſe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 

Without a monument!) bring thee all this; 

Yea, and furr'd moſs beſides, when flowers are none, 

To winter-ground thy corſe.* 


4 And worms will not come to thee.) This change from the 
ſecond perſon to the third, is ſo violent, that I cannot help imputing 
it to the players, tranſcribers, or printers ; and therefore wiſh to 
read: 

And worms will not come to him. STEEVENS, 
S With faireft flowers 
bil ſummer laſts, &c.] So, in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 
(edit, 1609) : 
2 No, I will rob Tellus of her weede, 

To ſtrewe thy greene with flowers: the yellowes, blues, 
The purple violets and „ 
«« Shall as a carpet hang upon / Y grave, 
« While ſummer dayes doth lat. STEEVYENS, 


the ruddock would, 

With charitable bill, bring thee all this; 

Yea, and furr'd moſs befides, when flowers are none, : 

To winter-ground 7zhy corſe.] Here again, the metaphor is 
ſtrangely mangled. What ſenſe is there in awinter-grounding a corſe 
with mos ? A corſe might indeed be ſaid to be winter-grounded in 
good thick clay. But the epithet rr d to moſs directs us plainly 
to another reading, . 

To winter-gown thy cone. : 

i. e. thy ſummer habit ſhall be a light gown of flowers, thy winter 
habit a good warm furr'd gown of moſs, WARBURTON. 


I have no doubt but that the rejected word was Shakſpeare's, 
ſince the protection of the dead, and not their ornament, was what 


he meant to expreſs. To inter-ground a plant, is to protect it 
from the inclemency of the winter-ſeaſon, by ſtraw, dung, &c. laid 
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Gout. Pr'ythee, have done; 


And do not play in wench-like words with that 


over it. This precaution is commonly taken in 2 of tender 
_ „ TN ſuch as Arviragus, who loved Fidele, repreſents 
r to 
The ruddock is the red-breaft, and is ſo called by Chaucer and 


« The tame ruddech, and the coward kite.“ 
The office of covering the dead is likewiſe aſcribed to the ud. 
dock, by Drayton in his poem called The Owl: 
„ Cov'ring with moſs the dead's uncloſed eye, 
«« The little red-breaft teacheth charitie. STEEvENs, 


—— the ruddock would, &c.] Is this an alluſion to the Babes of 


the Word, or was the notion of the redbreaſt covering dead bodies, 
general before the writing that ballad? Pxxc v. 


In Cornucopia, or divers ſecrets wherein is contained the rare ſecrets 
in Man, Beafts, Foules, Fiſhes, Trees, Plantes, Stones, and ſuch like 
moſt pleaſant and profitable, and not before committed to bee printed in 
Engliſh. Newlie drawen out of divers Latine Authors into Engliſh, by 
Thomas Johnſon, 4to. 1596, ſignat. E. it is ſaid, The robin 
redbreſt if he find a man or woman dead, will cover all his face 
with moſſe, and ſome thinke that if the body ſhould remaine un- 
buried that he would cover the whole body alſo.” Rexo. 

This paſſage is imitated by Webſter in his tragedy of The White 
Devil; and in ſuch a manner as confirms the old reading: 

« Call for the robin-red-breaft and the wren, 
« Since o'er ſhady groves they hover, 
% And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendleſs bodies of unburied men; 
« Call unto his funeral dole 
4 The ant, the field-mouſe, and the mole, 
* To rear him hillscks that ſhall keep him 3 
ARMER, 


Which of theſe two plays was firſt written, cannot now be de- 
termined, Webſter's play was publiſhed in 1612, that of Shak- 
ſpeare did not appear in print till 1623. In the preface to the 
edition of Webſter's play, he prod, 4 of Shak « And 
laſtly (without wrong laſt to be named) the right happy and copious 
induſtry of M. Shakipeare,” &. STzevexs. 

We may fairly conclude that Webſter imitated Shakſpeare; for 
in the ſame page from which Dr. Farmer has cited the foregoing 


lines, is found a paſſage taken almoſt literally from Hamlet. It is 
ſpoken by a diſtracted 1 lady: I 
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Which is ſo ſerious. Let us bury him, 
And not protract with admiration what 
Is now due debt.— To the grave. 


AE. Say, where ſhall's lay him? 
Gu1. By good Euriphile, our mother. 
ARv. Be't ſo: 


And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 
Have got the manniſh crack, ſing him to the ground, 
As once our mother; uſe like note, and words, 
Save that Euriphile muſt be Fidele. 

Gui. Cadwal, 
I cannot ſing : I'll weep, and word it with thee: 


For notes of ſorrow, out of tune, are worſe 
Than prieſts and fanes that lie. 


ARrv. | We'll ſpeak it then, 

BEL. Great griefs, I ſee, medicine the leſs : * for 
Cloten | 
20 you're very welcome; 


«« Here's roſemary for you, and rue for you; 

« Heart's-eaſe for you; I pray make much of it; 

4% have left more for myſelf.” 

Dr. Warburton aſks, ** What ſenſe is there in winter-grounding 

a corſe with moe?” But perhaps winter-ground does not refer 
to moſs, but to the laſt antecedent, re. If this was the 
—— intended by Shakſpeare, the paſſage ſnould be printed 
thus: 

Yea, and furr' d moſs beſides,—when flowers are none 

To winter-ground thy conſe. 
i. e. yo ſhall have alſo a warm covering of moſs, when there are 
no flowers to adorn thy grave with that ornament with which 


Wix E is uſually decorated. So, in Czpid's Revenge, by Beaumont » 


and Fletcher, 1625: He looks like WinTes, ſtuck here and 
there with freſh flowers.” —I have not however much confidence in 
this obſervation, MaLone, 
At once our mother;] The old copy reads: 
As once to our mother ,——— 
The compoſitor having probably caught the word o from the pre- 
ceding line. The correction was made by Mr. Pope. MaLone, 


Errat griefi, I ſee, medicine the leſi:] So again, in this play: 


A 
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Is quite forgot. He was a queen's ſon, boys; 

And, though he came our enemy, remember, 

He was paid for that :? Though mean and mighty, 

rotting 

Together, have one duſt; yet reverence, 

(That angel of the world,“) doth make diſtinction 

Of place 'tween high and low. Our foe was 
? princely ; 

And though you took his life, as being our foe, 

Yet bury him as a prince. 


Gut. Pray you, fetch him hither. 
Therſites' body is as good as Ajax, 
When neither are alive. 


Gur. If you'll go fetch him, 
We'll ſay our ſong the whilſt. —Brother, begin. 
[Exit BELARIUs, 


Gui. Nay, Cadwal, we muſt lay his head to the 
eaſt; 
My father hath a reaſon for't. 


ce a touch more rare 
: « Sybdues all pangs, all fears.“ 
Again, in Xing Lear: 
© —— Where the greater malady is fix'd, 


The leſſer is ſcarce felt.” MALOxR. ; 
9 He was paid for that:| Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 
He has paid for bat. 


rather plauſibly than rightly. Paid is for puniſhed. So, Jonſon: 
„Twenty things more, my friend, which you know due, 
«« For which, or pay me quickly, or I'll pay you.” 
| Jounsox, 
So Falſtaff, in The Merry Wives of Windſor, after having been 
beaten, when in the dreſs of an old woman, ſays, I pay d no- 
thing for it neither, but avas paid for my learning.“ See Vol. III. 
p- 467, n. 5; and Vol. VIII. p. 458, n. 2. Rag 
2 reverence, ö 
(That angel of the world,) —] Reverence, or due regard to 
ſubordination, is the power that keeps peace and order in the world. 
| Jonxsox. 
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Ay. "Tis true. 

Gut. Come on then, and remove him. 

Arv. So,—Begin. 
S O N G. 


Gur, Fear no more the heat o the ſun, 
Nor the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly taſk haſt done, 
Home art gone, and ta'en thy wapes : 
Golden lads and girls all muſt, 
As chimney-ſweepers, come to duſt. 


AR. Fear no more the frown & the great, 
| Thou art paſt the tyrant's flroke ; 
Care no more to clothe, and eat ; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 


The ſcepter, learning, phyſick, muſt 
All follow this, and come to duſt.“ 


Gui. Fear no more the lightning-flaſh, 
Arv. Nor the all-dreaded thunder-ſtone ; 
Gol. Fear not ſlander, cenſure raſh ; * 
ARrv. Thou haſt fini/h'd joy and moan : 


3 Fear no more &c.] This is the topick of conſolation that nature 
dictates to all men on theſe occaſions. The ſame farewell we have 
over the dead body in Lucian. Tixvor aA 8xtrs ,, Bars 
Toru, &. WARBURTON, 

4 The ſetpter, learning, &c.] The poet's ſentiment ſeems to 
have been this.—All human excellence is equally ſubject to the 
ſtroke of death : neither the power of kings, nor the ſcience of 
ſcholars, nor the art of thoſe whoſe immediate ſtudy is the pro- 
longation of life, can prote them from the final deſtiny of man. 

N Jou xsox. 


Fear wot flander, &c.] Perhaps, 
Fear nat flander's cenſure raſh, Jouns0N. 
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Born. All lovers young, all lovers muff 
Conſign to thee,* and come to duſt. 


Gui. No exorciſer harm thee !” 


Av. Nor no witchcraft charm thee I 


Gu1. Ghoſt unlaid forbear thee ! 
Arv. Nothing ill come near thee ! 
Born. Quiet conſummation have; 
And renowned be thy grave 1% 


6 Confegn to thee, ] Perhaps, 

Confign to this, . 

And in the — ſtanza, for—Al! follow this, we might read 
All follow thee, Jounson. 


, Conſign to thee is right. So, = Romeo and Juliet: 


ea 
«« A dateleſs bargain to engroſſing death.“ 


To confign to thee, is to ſeal the ſame contra? with thee, i. e. add 
their names to thine upon the regiſter of death. STzEvens. 


7 No exoreiſer harm thee/] I have already remarked that 
Shakſpeare invariably uſes the word exorciſer to expreſs a perſon 
who can raiſe ſpirits, not one who lays them, M. Mason. 


See Vol. VI. p. 373, n. 3. MaLone. 


Quiet conſummation have;)] Conſummation is uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe in X. Edward III. 1 905 
«« My ſoul will ich this caſtle of my fleſh, 
„This mangled tribute, with all willingneſs, 
To darkneſs, conſummation, duſt and worms.“ 
Milton, in his Epitaph on the Marchioneſs of Wincheſter, is in- 
debted to the paſſage before us: 
Gentle lady, may thy grave 
« Peace and quiet ever have!” STEEVENS, 
So Hamlet ſays: | 
2 tis a conſummation 


« Devoutly to be wiſh'd.” M. Masox. 


9 =——hy grave!) For the obſequies of Fidele, a ſong was 
written by my _— friend, Mr. William Collins of Chicheſter, 


a man of uncommon learning and abilities. I ſhall give it a place 
at the end, in honour of his memory. Jon xs0x. 
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Re-enter BELARIus, with the body of Cloten. 


Gui. We have done our obſequies : Come lay 
him down. 


Ber. Here's a few flowers; but about midnight, 
more: 

The herbs, that have on them cold dew o' the night, 
Areſtrewings fitt'ſt for graves. Upon their faces: 
You were as flowers, now wither' d: even ſo 
Theſe herb'lets ſhall, which we upon you ſtrow.— 
Come on, away : apart upon our knees. 
The ground, that gave them firſt, has them again: 
Their pleaſures here are paſt, ſo is their pain. 

[ Exeunt BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, and ARVIRAGUS. 


Ino. [ Awaking.] Yes, fir, to Milford-Haven ; 
Which is the way ?— 
I thank you. —By yon buſh ?—Pray, how far thi- 
ther? 
'Ods pittikins !*—can it be fix miles yet ?— 
I have gone all night :— Faith, I'll lie down and 
ſleep. 
But, ſoft! no bedfellow :—O, gods and goddeſſes ! 
[ Seeing the body. 
Theſe flowers are like the pleaſures of the world ; 
This bloody man, the care on't.—I hope, I dream; 


2 — Upon their faces: ] Shakſpeare did not recolle when he 
wrote theſe words, that there was but one face on which the flowers 
could be ſtrewed. This paſſage might have taught Dr. Warburton 
not to have diſturbed the text in a former ſcene. See p. 12. n. 5. 

ALONE. 

3 *Ods pittitint !] This diminutive adjuration is uſed by Decker 

and Weber in Meſward Hoe, 1600; in The Shoemaker's Holiday, 


or The Gentle Craft, 1600. It is derived from God's my pity, which 
likewiſe occurs in Cymbeline, STEEVENS, ROSS 
I 
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For, ſo, I thought I was a cave-keeper, 

And cook to honeſt creatures: But 'tis not ſo; 

*Twas but a bolt of nothing, ſhot at nothing, 

Which the brain makes of fumes :* Our very eyes 

Are ſometimes like our judgements, blind. Good 
faith, 

I tremble ſtill with fear: But if there be 

Yet left in heaven as ſmall a drop of pity 

As a wren's eye, fear'd gods, a part of it! 

The dream's here ſtill: even when I wake, it is 

Without me, as within me; not imagin'd, felt. 

A headleſs man !—The garments of Poſthimus ! 

I know the ſhape of his leg: this is his hand; 

His foot Mercurial; his Martial thigh; 

The brawns of Hercules: but his Jovial face — 

Murder in heaven ?—How?—' Tis gone.—Piſanio, 

All curſes madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 

And mine to boot, be darted on thee! Thou, 

Conſpir'd with that irregulous devil,“ Cloten, 


3 Which the brain makes of fumes] So, in Macheth : 
% That memory, the warder of the brair, 
« Shall be a fame.” STEEVENS. 


4 his Jovial face —] Fovial face ſignifies in this place, ſuch 
. a face as belongs to Jove. It is frequently uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
by other old dramatick writers. So Heywood, in The Silver Age : 
6c Alcides here will ſtand, 
« To plague you all with his high Jovial hand.” 
Again, in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630: 
„% Thou Fovial hand hold up thy ſcepter high.“ 
Again, in his Golden Age, 1611, ſpeaking of Jupiter: 
* — all that ſtand, 
« Sink in the weight of his high Jovial hand.” 
STEEVENS. 
5 Conſpir'd with that irregulous e I ſuppoſe it ſhould be, 
Conſpir'd with th' irreligious devil, Jonxsox. 
Irregulaus (if there be ſuch a word) muſt mean lawleſs, licen- 
tious, out of rule, jura negans fibi natd. In Reinolds's God's 
Revenge againft Adultery, edit, 1679, p. 121, I meet with “ irregu- 
lated luſt,” STEEVENS. | | 
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Haſt here cut off my lord. To write, and read, 

Be henceforth treacherous !—Damn'd Piſanio 

Hath with his forged letters, —damn'd Piſanio— 

From this moſt braveſt veſſel of the world 

Struck the main-top !*—O, Poſthumus ! alas, 

Where is thy head? where's that! Ah me! where's 
that ? 

Piſanio might have kill'd thee at the heart, 

And left this head on.'—How ſhould this be? 
Piſanio ? 

'Tis he, and Cloten : malice and lucre in them 

Have laid this woe here. O, 'tis pregnant, preg- 
nant ! * 

The drug he gave me, which, he ſaid, was precious 

And cordial to me, have I not found it 

Murd'rous to the ſenſes? That confirms it home: 

This is Piſanio's deed, and Cloten's : O!— 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 

That we the horrider may ſeem to thoſe 

Which chance to find us: O, my lord, my lord! 


Enter Lucivs, a Captain, and other Officers, and a 
Soothſayer. 


Car. To them, the legions garriſon'd in Gallia, 
After your will, have croſs'd the ſea; attending 


he main- top!] i. e. the top of the mainmaſt. STEEVENs. 


7 Piſanio might have till d thee at the heart, 7 
And le this head on,—) I would willingly read: 
And left thy head on. STEEVENS, 


This head means the head of Poſthumus; the head that did belong 
to this body, See p. 175, n. 2. MALONE. 

i pregnant, pregnant!] i. e. tis a ready, appoſite 
concluſion, 95. in Hon t 118 f 


« How pregnant ſometimes his replies are?“ 
See Vol. IV. p. 182, n. 6, STEEVENS. 


Vol. XIII. * 


/ 
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You here at Milford-Haven, with your ſhips : 
They are here in readineſs. | 
Luc. But what from Rome? 
Cay. The-ſenate hath ſtirr'd up the confiners, 
And gentlemen of Italy; moſt willing ſpirits, 
That promiſe noble ſervice: and they come 
Under the conduct of bold Iachimo, 
Sienna's brother. 


Luc. When expect you them? 
Cay. With the next benefit o'the wind. 


Luc. ö This forwardneſs | 
Makes our hopes fair. Command, our preſent ; 
numbers . a 

] 


Be muſter'd; bid the captains look to't.—Now, fir, 
What have you dream'd, of late, of this war's purpoſe? . . 


Soorn. Laſt night the very gods ſhow'd me a 
| viſion :*. : 
| (I faſt, and pray'd,” for their intelligence,) Thus :— 
I ſaw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle, wing'd 
From the ſpungy ſouth*® to this part of the weſt, 
There vaniſh'd in the ſunbeams: which portends, 
(Unleſs my ſins abuſe my divination, ) 
Succeſs to the Roman hoſt. 


4 — — 


i 5 Sienna's brother.] ji. e. (as I _ Shakſpeare to have meant) 

brother to the Prince of Sienna: but, unluckily, Sienna was a re- 
publick, See W. Thomas's Hiftorze of Italye, 4to. bl. I. 1561, 
p. 7. b. STEEVENS., 


| 6 Laſt night the very gods ſhow'd me a viſion:] It was no common 


dream, but ſent from the very gods, or the gods themſelves, i 

12 NSON. } 

7 I faſt, and pray d,] Faſt is here very licentiouſly uſed for fafted. ; 

So, in the novel ſubjoined to this play, we find /t for lifted. 

[ - ALONE. . 

8 the ſpungy auth —] Milton has availed himſelf of this 
| epithet, in his Maſue at Ludlow Caſtle : 

| | «c Thus I hurl | 


« My dazzling ſpells into the hung air,” STEEVENS, 
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Luc. Dream'often ſo, 
And never falſe.—Soft, ho! what trunk is here, 
Without his top? The ruin ſpeaks, that ſometime 
It was a worthy building. How! a page! 

Or dead, or ſleeping on him? But dead, rather: 
For nature doth abhor to make his bed 

With the defunct, or ſleep upon the dead. — 
Let's fee the boy's face. 


Cay. He is alive, my lord. 
Luc. He'll then inſtruct us of this body.—Young 


one, 

Inform us of thy fortunes; for, it ſeems, 

They crave to be demanded : Who is this, 

Thou mak'ſt thy bloody pillow ? Or who was he, 
That, otherwiſe than noble nature did, 

Hath alter'd that good picture?% What's thy inte- 


lis fad. 
In this ſad wreck? How came it? Who is it? 
What art thou ? 


Inmo. I am nothing: or if ſoot, 
Nothing to be were better. This was my maſter, 
A very valiant Briton, and a l 
That here by mountaineers lies ſlain :—Alas ! 
There are no more ſuch maſters: I may wander 
From eaſt to occident, cry out for ſervice, 


9 nn who was he, , 

That, otherwiſe than noble nature did, 

Hath alter d that good picture f?] To do a picture, and a picture 
is well done, are ſtanding phraſes; the queſtion therefore is, Who 
has altered this picture, 15 as to make it otherwiſe than nature did 
it. Jon xsox. ans 

Olivia ſpeaking of her own beauty as of a pifure, alks Viola 


if it “ is not well dne? STEEVENS. 


Fecit was, till lately, the technical term univerſally annexed to 
pictures and engravings, HENLEZx. 
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Try many, all good, ſerve truly, never“ 
Find ſuch another maſter. 

Luc. Lack, good youth! 
Thou mov'ſt no leſs with thy complaining, than 
Thy maſter in bleeding: Say his name, good friend. 


Ino. Richard du Champ.“ If I do lie, and do 
No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope 


[ A/ade. 
They'll pardon it. Say you, fir? 
„ e. Thy name? 
Iuo. Fidele.“ 


Luc. Thou doſt approve thyſelf the very ſame: 
Thy name well fits thy faith; thy faith, thy name. 


2 Try many, all good, ſerve truly, never —| We may be certain 
that this line was originally complete, I would, therefore, for the 
ſake of metre, read: 

Try many, and all good; ſerve truly, never &c. 
STEEVENS. 

3 Richard du Champ.] Shakſpeare was indebted for his modern 
names (which ſometimes are mixed with ancient ones) as well as 
ths anachroniſms, to the faſhionable novels of his time. In a 
collection of ſtories, entitled 4 Petite Palace of Pettie his Pleaſure, 
1576, I find the following circumſtances of ignorance and ab- 
ſurdity, In the ſtory of the Horatii and the Curiatii, the roaring 
of cannons is mentioned. Cephalus and Procris are ſaid to be of 
the court of Venice; and ** that her father wrought ſo with the 
duke, that this Cephalus was ſent poſt in ambaſſage to the Turke. 
Eriphile, after the death of her huſband Amphiaraus, (the Theban 
prophet) calling to mind the affection wherein Don 1nfortunio was 
drowned towards her, &c, &c. Cannon: ſbot is found in Golding's 
Verſion of Ovid's Metamorphofis, Book III. STetvens. 


This abſurdity was not confined to novels. In Lodge's Wounds 
of Ciuill War, 1594, one of the directions is, © Enter Lucius 
Fauorinus, Pauſanias, with Pedro a Frenchman,” who ſpeaks broken 
Engliſh ; the earlieſt dramatick ſpecimen of this ſort of jargon 
now extant. RiTso0N. 

. 4 Fidele, | Old Copy—Fidele, fr; but for the fake of metre 
I have omitted this uſeleſs word of addreſs, which has already 
occurred in the ſame line. STEEvENS. 


5 Thy name «well fits thy faith ;] A ſimilar thought has been already 
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Wilt take thy chance with me? J will not ſay, 
Thou ſhalt be ſo well maſter'd ; but, be ſure, 

No leſs belov'd. The Roman emperor's letters, 
Sent by a conſul to me, ſhould not ſooner 

Than thine own worth prefer thee : Go with me. 


Ino. I'll follow, fir. But, firſt, an't pleaſe the 
ods, 
I'll hide my maſter from the flies, as deep 
As theſe poor pickaxes * can dig: and when 
With wild-wood-leaves and weeds I have ſtrew'd his 
grave, 
And on it ſaid a century of prayers, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep, and ſigh; 
And, leaving ſo his ſervice, follow you, 
So pleaſe you entertain me.” 


Luc. Ay, good youth; 
And rather father thee, than maſter thee.— 
My friends, 


The boy hath taught us manly duties: Let us 
Find out the prettieſt daizied plot we can, 

And make him with our pikes and partiſans 

A grave: Come, arm him. — Boy, he is preferr'd 
By thee to us; and he ſhall be interr'd, 

As ſoldiers can. Be cheerful; wipe thine eyes: 
Some falls are means the happier to ariſe. [ Exeunt. 


met with in King Henry V. where Piſtol having announced his 
name, the King replies: It ſorts well with your fierceneſs.“ 

STEEVENS, 

e poor pick-axes —] Meaning her fingers. 

JonynsoN, 

7 So pleaſe you entertain ne.] i. e. hire me; receive me unto your 
ſervice, See Vol. III. p. 336, n. 8; and Vol. XII. p. 167, n. g. 

ALONE, 


* —arn bin.] That is, Take him up in your _ 1 
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SCENE III. 
A Room in Cymbeline's Palace." 
Enter CyMBELINEg, Lords, and PisAN lo. 


Cru. Again; and bring me word, how 'tis with 
her. 
A fever with the abſence of her ſon; 
A madneſs, of which her life's in danger :—Hea- 
vens, iy 
How deeply you at once do touch me! Imogen, 
he great part of my comfort, gone: my queen 
Upon a deſperate bed; and in a time 
When fearful wars point at me; her ſon gone, 
So needful for this preſent : It ſtrikes me, paſt 
The hope of comfort. —But for thee, fellow, 
Who needs muſt know of her departure, and 
Doſt ſeem ſo ignorant, we'll enforce it from thee 
By a ſharp torture. 
Ps. Sir, my life is yours, 
I humbly ſet it at your will: But, for my miſtreſs, 
I nothing know where ſhe remains, why gone, 


7 Cymbeline's Palace.] This ſcene is omitted againſt all 
authority by Sir T. Hanmer, It is indeed of no great uſe in the 


progreſs of the fable, yet it makes a regular preparation for the 
next act. JoHNnsON, 


The fact is, that Sir Thomas Hanmer has inſerted this ſuppoſed 
omiſſion as the eighth ſcene of Act III. The ſcene which in 
Dr. Johnſon's firſt edition is the eighth of Act III. is printed in 
a ſmall letter under it in Sir T. Hanmer's, on a ſuppoſition that 
it was ſpurious. In this impreſſion it is the third ſcene of Act IV. 
and that which in Dr. Jobnfon is the eighth ſcene of Act IV. is in 
this the ſeventh ſcene, STEEVENS, 


2. 
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Nor when ſhe purpoſes return. *Beſeech your high- 
neſs, F 
Hold me your loyal ſervant. 


1. LoRD. Good my liege, 
The day that ſhe was miſſing, he was here: 
I dare be bound he's true, and ſhall perform 
All parts of his ſubjection loyally. 
For Cloten,— 
There wants no diligence in ſeeking him, 
And will,* no doubt, be found. 


Cru. The time's troubleſome ; 


We'll flip you for a ſeaſon ; but our jealouſy 
[To PisANIO. 


* 


Does yet depend.“ 


1. Loxb. So pleaſe your majeſty, 
The Roman legions, all from Gallia drawn, 


4nd will,] I think it ſhould be read Ad he'll. STzevens. 


There are ſeveral other inſtances of the perſonal pronoun being 
omitted in theſe plays, beſide the preſent, particularly in King 
Henry VIII. nor is Shakſpeare the only writer of that age that 
takes this liberty. So, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 793, edit. 1631: 
" after that he tooke boat at Queen Hith, and ſo came to 
his houſe; where miſſing the 'afore named counſellors, fortified his 
houſe with full purpoſe to die in his own defence.” 


Again, in the Continuation of Hardyng's Chronicle, 1543: 
„Then when they heard that Henry was ſafe returned into 
Britagne, refoyced not a little.” 

Again, in Anthony Wood's Diary, ad ann. 1652: ** One of 
theſe, a moſt handſome virgin, —kneel'd down to Thomas Wood, 
with tears and prayers to ſave her life: and being ſtrucken with a 
deep remorſe, toke her under his arme, went with her out of the 
church, &c. 

See alſo King Lear, Act II. ſc. iv. note on—“ Having more 
man than wit about me, drew.” MaLoNEe. 


9 


our jealouſy ; 

Does yet _ My ſuſpicion is yet undetermined ; if I do 
not condemn you, I likewiſe have not acquitted you. We now 
ſay, the cauſe is depending. JOHNSON. 
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Are landed on your coaſt; with a ſupply 
Of Roman gentlemen, by the ſenate ſent. 


Cru. Now for the counſel of my ſon, and queen! 
Jam amaz'd with matter.“ 


I. LoRD. Good my liege, 

"Your preparation can affront no leſs 

Than what you hear of:* come more, for more 
you're ready : 

The want is, but to put thoſe powers in motion, 

That long to move. 

Cru. I thank you: Let's withdraw; 
And meet the time, as it ſeeks us. We fear not 
What can from Italy annoy us; but 
We grieve at chances here. Away. [ Exeunt, 


Ps. I heard no letter * from my maſter, ſince 
I wrote him, Imogen was ſlain: *Tis ſtrange: 
Nor hear I from my miſtreſs, who did promiſe 
To yield me often tidings : Neither know I 
What is betid to Cloten; but remain 
Perplex'd in all. The heavens ſtill muſt work : 
Wherein I am falſe, I am honeſt; not true, to be 
| true, 


9 an amaz'd with matter.] i. e. confounded by a variety of 
buſineſs. So, in King Fohn: 
« I am ama d, methinks, and loſe my way, 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world.“ STztvens, 


2 Your preparation can affront c.] Your forces are able to face 
ſuch an army as we hear the enemy will bring againſt us. Joh nsox. 


See p. 198, n. 9. MaLone. 
T heard xo letter] I ſuppoſe we ſhould read with Sir T. 


Hanmer: 
I've had 0 letter . Srrvrxs. 

Perhaps letter here means, not an epiſtle, but the elemental part 
of a ſyllable, This might have been a phraſe in Shakſpeare's time. 
We yet ſay—I have not heard a ſyllable from him. MaLoxe. 

4 not true, to be true.) The uncommon roughneſs of this 
line perſuades me that the words—0 be, are an interpolation, which, 


to prevent an ellipſis, has deſtroyed the meaſure, STEEVENS, 
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Theſe preſent wars ſhall find I love my country, 
Even to the note o'the king,* or I'll fall in them. 
All other doubts, by time let them be clear'd: 


Fortune brings in ſome boats, that are not ſteer'd. 
' [ Exit. 


SCENE. IV. 
Before the Cave. 
Euler BELARIUs, GuIDERIUs, and ARVIRAGUS. 


Gui. The noiſe is round about us. 
BEL. Let us from it. 


Ag. What pleaſure, fir, find we“ in life, to lock it 
From action and adventure? 


Gur. Nay, what hope 
Have we in hiding us? this way, the Romans 
Muſt or for Britons ſlay us; or receive us 
For barbarous and unnatural revolts 
During their uſe, and ſlay us after. 


} | 7 FI Sons, 
We'll higher to the mountains; there ſecure us. 
To the king's party there's no going: newneſs 
Of Cloten's death (we being not known, not muſ- 
ter'd 
Among the bands) may drive us to a render 
Where we have liv'd; * and ſo extort from us 


5 to the note o the Ling) I will fo dibinguith myſelf, the 
king ſhall remark my valour. Joanson. 

6 find we—] Old copy—we find. Corrected by the 
editor of the ſecond folio. MaLoxe. 
7 revolts —] i. e. revolters. So, in King John: 

Lead me to the revo/ts of England here.” STervens, 

8 a render 

Where we have liv'd;] An account of our place of abode, 
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That which we've done, whoſe anſwer* would be 
death 
Drawn on with torture. 
GUT. This is, fir, a doubt, 
In ſuch a rung. nothing becoming you, 
Nor ſatisfying us. 


ARV. It is not likely, 
That when they hear the Roman horſes? neigh, 
Behold their quarter'd fires,* have both their eyes 
And ears ſo cloy'd importantly as now, 
That they will waſte their time upon our note, 
To know from whence we are. 


BEL. O, I am known 
Of many in the army: many years, 
Though Cloten then but young, you ſee, not wore him 
From my remembrance. And, beſides, the king 
Hath not deſerv'd my ſervice, nor your loves; 
Who find in my exile the want of breeding, 
The certainty of this hard life; * aye hopeleſs 


This dialogue is a juſt repreſentation of the ſuperfluous caution of 
an old man. JoansoN. 


Render is uſed in a ſimilar ſenſe in Timon of Athens, AR V: 
« And ſends us forth to make their ſorrow'd render.” 
STEEVENS, 
So, again, in this play: 
«« My boon is, that this gentleman may render, 
« Of whom he had this ring.“ MaLone. 


$ —— whoſe anſwer — | The retaliation of the death of Cloten 
would be death, &c. Jon nsSON. | 

9 the Roman horſes —| Old copy—their Roman, This is 
one of the many corruptions into which the tranſcriber was led by 
his ear. The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. MaLone. 

* —  - their quarter'd fires, | Their fires regularly diſpoſed. 

Jonxs0N. 

Quarter d fires, I believe, means no more than fires in the re- 
ſpeRive quarters of the Roman army. STEEVENS., 
3 The certain of this hard life ;] That is, the certain con- 

ſequence of this hard life. MaLoxe. 


* 
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To have the courteſy your cradle promis'd, 
But to be ſtill hot ſummer's tanlings, and 
The ſhrinking ſlaves of winter. 


Gu1. Than be ſo, 
Better to ceaſe to be. Pray, fir, to the army: 
I and my brother are not known; yourſelf, 
So out of thought, and thereto ſo o'ergrown,* 
Cannot be queſtion'd. 


ARV. By this ſun that ſhines, 
I'll thither: What thing is it, that I never 
Did ſee man die? ſcarce ever look'd on blood, 
But that of coward hares, hot goats, and veniſon? 
Never beſtrid a horſe, ſave one, that had 
A rider like myſelf, who ne'er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel? I am aſham'd 
To look upon the holy ſun, to have 
The benefit of his bleſs'd beams, remaining 
So long a poor unknown. 

Gol. By heavens, I'll go: 
If you will bleſs me, ſir, and give me leave, 

I'll take the better care; but if you will not, 


The hazard therefore due fall on me, by 
The hands of Romans! 


ARkv. So ſay I; Amen. 


BEL. No reaſon I, ſince on your lives you ſet 

So ſlight a valuation, ſhould reſerve 

My crack'd one to more care. Have with you, boys: 

If in your country wars you chance to die, 

That is my bed too, lads, and there I'll lie: 

Lead, lead. The time ſeems long; their blood 
thinks ſcorn, Aſide. 

Till it fly out, and ſhow them princes born, | Exeunt. 


4 —— 6 ergrown,| Thus, Spenſer: 
8 o ergrotun with old decay, 


„And hid in darkneſs, that none could behold 
«« The hue thereof. STEEVveNs. 


I 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 
A Field between the Britiſh and Roman Camps. 


Enter PosTHUMus, with a bloody handkerchief. 


Posr. Yea, bloody cloth, I'll keep thee; for I 
wiſh'd © 
Thou ſhould'ſt be colour'd thus. You married ones, 
If each of you would take this courſe, how many 
Muſt murder wives much better than themſelves, 
For wrying but a little? *—O, Piſanio! 


4 bloody handkerchief.) The bloody token of Imogen's 
death, which Piſanio in the foregoing act determined woes 
OH NSON, 
Tra, bloody cloth, &c.] This is a ſoliloquy of nature, uttered 
when the efferveſcence of a mind agitated and perturbed, ſpon- 
taneouſly and inadvertently diſcharges itſelf in words, The ſpeech, 
throughout all its tenor, if the laſt conceit be excepted, ſeems to 
iſſue warm from the heart. He firſt condemns his own violence; 
then tries to diſburden himſelf, by imputing part of the crime to 
Piſanio ; he next ſooths his mind to an artificial and momentary 
tranquillity, by trying to think that he has been only an inſtru- 
ment of the gods for the happineſs of Imogen. He is now grown 
reaſonable enough to determine, that having done ſo much evil, 
he will do no more; that he will not fight againſt the country 
which he has already injured; but as life 1s not longer ſupportable, 
he will die in a J Fd cauſe, and die with the obſcurity of a man 
who does not think himſelf worthy to be as” 
OH NSON, 
6 ] -] The old copy reads am v d. 
SrEEVxxs. 
The correction was made by Mr. Pope. Ma LON. 


7 For wrying but @ little?) This uncommon verb is likewiſe 
uſed by Stanyhurſt in the third book of his tranſlation of Virgil, 
1582: 
a” the mayſters avrye their veſſels,” 

I 
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Every good ſervant does not all commands: 

No bond, but to do juſt ones. —Gods! if you 
Should have ta'en vengeance on my faults, I never 
Had liv'd to put on* this: ſo had you ſaved 

The noble Imogen to repent ; and ſtruck 

Me, wretch, more worth your vengeance. But, alack, 
You ſnatch ſome hence for little faults ; that's love, 
To have them fall no more: you ſome permit 

To ſecond ills with ills, each elder worſe; 

And make them dread it to the doer's thrift.“ 


Again, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1 599 : 

in her ſinking down ſhe He- 

« The diadem . STERVENS. 
70 put o1—) Is to incite, to inſtigate. Jon xsox. 
So, in Macbeth : 


6 the powers above, 
« Pur on their inſtruments.” STrevens, 


9 each elder auonſe;] For this reading all the later editors 
have contentedly taken, 
each worſe than other ; 
without enquiries whence they have received it, Yet they knew, 
or might know, that it has no authority, The original copy reads : 
each elder worſe ; 
The laſt deed is certainly not the oldeſt, but Shakſpeare calls the 
deed of an elder man an elder deed. Jon ns0N. 


each elder worſe ;| i. e. where corruptions are, t ow 
with years, and the oldeſt ſinner is the 22 Vou, Gods, 
permit ſome to proceed in iniquity, and older ſuch are, the 
more their crime, Tol LET. 


I believe our author muſt anſwer for this inaccuracy, and that 
he inadvertently conſidered the latter evil deed as the elder; havin 
probably ſome general notion in his mind of a quantity of evil, 
commencing with our firſt parents, and gradually accumulating in 
proceſs of time by a repetition of crimes, MaLone. 


2 And make them dread it to the deers' thrift. ] The divinity 
ſchools have not furniſhed juſter obſervations on the conduct of 
Providence, than Poſthumus gives us here in his private reflections. 
You gods, ſays he, act in a different manner with your different 
creatures z 

« You ſnatch ſome hence for little faults; that's love, 
« To have them fall no more:.“ 
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But Imogen is your own: Do your beſt wills, 


Others, ſays our poet, you permit to live on, to multiply and in. 
creaſe in crimes ; 

« And make them dread it, to the doers' thriſt.“ 
Here is a relative without an antecedent ſubſtantive ; which is a 
breach of grammar. We muſt certainly read : 

And make them dreaded, to the doers' thrift. 
i. e. others you permit to * one crime with more; which 
enormities not only make them revered and dreaded, but turn in 
other kinds to their advantage. Dignity,” reſpet, and profit, 
accrue to them from crimes committed with impunity. 
'THEOBALD, 


This emendation is followed by Sir T. Hanmer. Dr, Warburton 
reads, I know not whether by the | op any negligence : 
And make them dread, to the doers' thrift. 
There ſeems to be no very ſatisfactory ſenſe yet offered. I read, 
but with heſitation, 
And make them deeded 1 the dort“ thrift, 
The word deeded 1 know not indeed where to find; but Shakſpeare 
has, in another ſenſe, undeeded in Macbeth : 
60 my ſword 
« I ſheath again wndeeded.” 
I will try again, and read thus: 
others you permit 
To ſecond ills with ills, each other worſe, 
And make them trade it, to the dert thrift, 
Trade and thrift correſpond. Our author plays with trade, as it 
_ a lucrative vocation, or a frequent practice. So Iſabella 
ys: 


«« Thy ſin's, not accidental, but a trade. Joh nsox, 


However ungrammatical, I believe the old reading is the true 
one. To make them dread it is to make them perſevere in the 
commiſſion of ; ang ations, Dr. Johnſon has obſerved on a paſſage 
in Hamlet, that Pope and Rowe have not refuſed this mode of 
ſpeaking :—** To inner it, or ſaint it''—and ** to coy it.” 


STEEVENS. 
Mr. Steevens's interpretation appears to me inadmiſſible, 
MALONE. 


There is a meaning to be extracted from theſe words as ay | 


now ſtand, and in my opinion not a bad one:—** Some you ſn 
from hence for little faults; others you ſuffer to heap ills on ills, and 
afterwards make them dread their having done ſo, to the eternal 
welfare of the doers.“ 


The whole ſpeech is in.a religious ſtrain, -T þrift ſignifies a fate 
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And make me bleſs'd to obey! lam brought hither 

2 the Italian gentry, and to fight 

Againſt my lady's kingdom: Tis enough 

That, Britain, I have kill'd thy miſtreſs; peace! 

I'll give no wound to thee, Therefore, good 
heavens, 

Hear patiently my purpoſe: I'll diſrobe me 

Of theſe Italian weeds, and ſuit myſelf 

As does a Briton peaſant: fo I'll fight 

Againſt the part I come with; ſo I'll die 

For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 

Is, every breath, a death: and thus, unknown, 

Pitied nor hated, to the face of peril 

Myſelf I'll dedicate. Let me make men know 

More valour in me than my habits ſhow. 

Gods, put the ſtrength o' the Leonati in me! 

To ſhame the guiſe o' the world, I will begin 

The faſhion, leſs without, and more within. [Exit. 


of proſperity, It is not the commiſſion of the crimes that is ſuppoſed 
to be for the doer's thrift, but his dreading them afterwards, and 
of courſe repenting, which enſures his ſalvation.— The ſame ſen- 
timent occurs in T he Falſe One, though not ſo ſeriouſly introduced, 
where the Soldier, ſpeaking of the contrition of Septimius who 
murdered Pompey, ſays, “ he was happy he was a raſcal, to come 
to this.” M. Mason. 


3 Do your beſt wills, 
And make me bleſs'd to obey!) So the copies. It was more in 
the manner of our author to have written: 
Do your bleſs d wills, 
And make me ble d i oben!. Jouns0Nn. 
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SCENE II. 
The ſame. 


Enter at one fide, Lucius, Tacnimo, and the Roman 
army; at the other ſide, the Britiſh army; LRONA- 
Tus PosTHUMuUs following it, like a poor ſoldier. 
They march over, and goout. Alarums. Then enter 
again, in ſkirmiſh, IachIuO and PosTHuMus: he 
vanquiheth and diſarmeth IAchl uo, and then leaves 
him. 


Lach. The heavineſs and guilt within my boſom 
Takes off my manhood: I have belied a lady, 
The princeſs of this country, and the air on't 
Revengingly enfeebles me; Or could this carl,“ 

very drudge of nature's, have ſubdu'd me, 


In my profeſſion? Knighthoods and honours, borne 


As I wear mine, are titles but of ſcorn. 

If that thy gentry, Britain, go before 

This lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 

Is, that we ſcarce are men, and you are gods. [Exil. 


4 —— this carl,] Carl or churl (ceonl, Sax.) is a clown or 
huſbandman. RiTsoN. 


Verſtegan ſays ceorle, now written churle, was anciently under- 
ſtood for a flurdy fellow. Reed. 


Carle is uſed by our old writers in oppoſition to a gentlemar. 
See the poem of John the Reeve. PRRCx. 


Carlot is a word of the ſame fignification, and occurs in our 
author's As you lite it. Again, in an ancient interlude or morality, 
printed by Raſtell, without title or date: | 
* A carlys ſonne, brought up of hong.” 

The thought ſeems to have been imitated in Philaſter : 
«« 'The gods take part againſt me; could this boor 
Have held me thus elſe?” STzgvexs. 


The 
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The battle continues; the Britons fly; CyMBELINE is 
taken: then enter, to his reſcue, BrLARIUs, GUIDE- 
RIUS, and ARVIRAGUS. 


Ber. Stand; ſtand! We have the advantage of 
the ground; 
The lane is guarded : nothing routs us, but 
The villainy of our fears. 


Gui. ARv. Stand, ſtand, and fight! 


Enter PosTHUMUs, and ſeconds the Britons: They 
reſcue CYMBELINE, and exeunt. Then, enter Lucius, 
TACHIMO, and IMOGEN. 


Luc. Away, boy, from the troops, and ſave thy- 
ſelf: | 

For friends kill friends, and the diſorder's ſuch 

As war were hood-wink'd. 


Lach. 'Tis their freſh ſupplies, 
Luc. It is a day turn'd ſtrangely: Or betimes 
Let's re-enforce, or fly. [ Exeunt. 


SENI III. 
Another part of the Field. 
Enter PosTHuUMus and à Britiſh Lord. 


Loxp. Cam'ſt thou from where they made the 


ſtand? 
Posr. I did: 
Though you, it ſeems, come from the fliers. 
Lox. I did. 


Posr. No blame be to you, fir; for all was loſt, 
Vor. XIII. O 
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But that the heavens fought:“ The king himſelf 
Of his wings deſtitute, the army broken, 

And but the backs of Britons ſeen, all flying 
Through a ſtrait lane; the enemy full-hearted, 
Lolling the tongue with ſlaughtering, having work 
More plentiful than tools to do't, ſtruck down 
Some mortally, ſome ſlightly touch'd, ſome fallin 
Merely through fear; that the ſtrait paſs was damm' 
With dead men, hurt behind, and cowards living 
To die with lengthen'd ſhame. 


Lob. Where was this lane? 


Posr. Cloſe by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd 
with turf 3 p 
Which gave advantage to an ancient ſoldier, — 
An honeſt one, I warrant; who deſerv'd 


4 But that the heavens fought:| So, in Judges, v. 20: © 
fought from heaven; the ſtars in their courſes fought againſt Siſera,” 


STEEVENS, 
The king himſelf 

Of his wings deſtitute, ] The Danes ruſhed forth with ſuch 
violence upon their adverſaries, that firſt the right, and then after 
the left wing of the Scots, was conſtreined to retire and flee back. 
Hair beholding zhe king, with the moſt part of the nobles, fighting 
with great valiancie in the middle ward, now deſtitute of the 

wings,” &, Holinſhed. See the next note, MaLoNne. 


6 Cloſe by the battle, &c.] The ſtopping of the Roman army by 
three perſons, 1s an alluſion to the ſtory of the Hays, as related by 
Holinſhed in his Hiſtory of Scotland, p. 155: © There was neere to 
the place of the battell, a long lane fenſed on the ſides with ditches 
and walles made of turfe, through the which the Scots which fled 
were beaten downe by the enemies on heapes. 

Here Haie with his ſonnes ſuppoſing they might beſt ſtaie the 
flight, placed themſelves overthwart the lane, beat them backe whom 
they meet fleeing, and ſpared neither friend nor fo; but downe 
they went all ſuch as came within their reach, wherewith divers 
hardie perſonages cried unto their fellowes to returne backe unto 
the battell, &c, | | 

It appears from Peck's New Memoirs, &c. article 88, that 
Milton intended to have written a play on this ſubject. 

| | MusGRAVE- 


* 
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So long a breeding, as his white beard came to, 

In doing this for his country ;—athwart the lane, 

He, with two ſtriplings, (lads more like to run 

The country baſe,” than to commit ſuch ſlaughter; 

With faces fit for maſks, or rather fairer 

Than thoſe for preſervation cas'd, or ſhame, )“ 

Made good the paſſage; cry'd to thoſe that fled, 

Our Britain's harts die flying, not our men : | 

To darkneſs fleet, ſouls that fly backwards! Stand; 

Or we are Romans, and will give you that 

Like beaſts, which you ſhun beaſtly; and may ſave, 

But to look back in frown: ſtand, land. — Theſe three, 

Three thouſand confident, in act as many, 

(For three performers are the file, when all 

The reſt do nothing,) with this word, fand, fland, 

Accommodated by the place, more charming 

With their own nobleneſs, (which could have turn'd 

A diſtaff to a lance,) gilded pale looks, 

Part, ſhame, part, ſpirit renew'd; that ſome, turn'd 
coward 

But by example (O, a fin in war, | 

Damn'd in the firſt beginners!) gan to look 

The way that they did, and to grin like lions 

Upon the pikes o'the hunters. Then began 


7 The country baſe,] i. e. a ruſtick game called priſon-bart, vul- 
garly priſon-baſe. So, in the tragedy of Hoffman, 1632: 
a I'll run a little courſe 
« At baſe, or barley-brake 
Again, in The Antipodes, 1638: 
66 my men can run at baſe.” 
Again, in the zoth Song of Drayton's Polyolbion: 
At hood-wink, barley- brake, at tick, or priſou-baſe. 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, Book V. ch. viii: 
So ran they all as they had been at hace. STEEVENS. 
See Vol. III. p. 183, n. 4. MaLoNE. 


? for preſervation cas'd, or ſname, ] Shame for modeſty. 
WARBURTON. 
O 2 


| 
| 
| 
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A ſtop 1'the chaſer, a retire; anon, 

A rout, confuſion thick : Forthwith, they fly 

Chickens, the way which they ſtoop'd eagles; ſlaves, 

The ſtrides they victors made: ? And now our 
cowards, 

(Like fragments in hard voyages,) became 

The life o'the need; having found the back-door 
open 

Of the 3 hearts, Heavens, how they wound! 

Some, ſlain before; ſome, dying; ſome, their friends 

O'er-borne i'the former wave: ten, chac'd by one, 

Are now each one the ſlaughter-man of twenty: 

Thoſe, that would die or ere reſiſt, are grown 

The mortal bugs o'the field, 


Lord. This was ſtrange chance: 
A narrow lane! an old man, and two boys! 


Posr. Nay, do not wonder at it:“ You are made 


they vifors made:] The old copy has—the victors &c. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. MarLons, 


3 became 
The life & the need ;] i. e. that have become the life, &c. Shak- 
ſpeare ſhould have written become, but there is, I believe, no cor- 
ruption. In his 134th Sonnet, he perhaps again uſes came as a 
participle : | 
The ſtatute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 
Thou uſurer, that put'ſt forth all to uſe, 
« And ſue a friend, came debtor for thy ſake.” 
Became, however, in the text may be a verb. If this was in- 
tended, the parentheſis ſhould be removed. MaLone. 
3 bugs —] Terrors. Joh xsox. 
So, in T he Firſt Part of Feronims, 160g : 
Where nought but furics, 5»gs, and tortures dwell,” 
Again, in The Battle of Alcazar, 1 594: 
« Is Amurath Baſla ſuch a bug, 
«« That he is mark'd to do this doughty deed?” STEEVEX. 


See Vol. X. p. 376, n. 7. MaLoxe. 
4 Nay, do not cuonder at it:] Poſthumus firſt bids him not 


wonder, then tells him in another mode of reproach, that wonder 
is all that he was made for, JounsoN, | 
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Rather to wonder at the things you hear, 
Than to work any. Will you rhyme upon't, 
And vent it for a mockery? Here is one: 
Two boys, an old man twice a boy, a lane, 
Preſerv'd the Britons, was the Romans“ bane. 


Loxbp. Nay, be not angry, fir. 


Posr. Lack, to what end? 
Who dares not ſtand his foe, I'll be his friend: 
For if he'll do, as he is made to do, 

I know, he'll quickly fly my friendſhip too. 
You have put me into rhyme. 


LoRD. Farewell; #h are angry. 

[ Exit. 

Post. Still going ?—This is a lord! O noble 
miſery ! 


To be i'the field, and aſk, what news, of me! 
To-day, how many would have given their honours 
To have ſav'd their carcaſſes? took heel to do't, 
And yet died too? I, in mine own woe charm'd,* 


5 —— This is a lord!) Read:—Thisa lord! RI rSsOx. 


I. in mine own woe charm d,] Alluding to the common 
ſuperſtition of charms being powerful enough to keep men unhurt 
in battle. It was derived from our Saxon anceſtors, and ſo is 
common to us with the Germans, who are above all other peo le 

iven to this ſuperſtition ; which made Eraſmus, where, in his 
2 Encomium, he gives to each nation its proper characteriſtick, 
ſay, « Germani corporum proceritate & magiz cognitione ſibi 
placent.”” And Prior, in his Alma: 

«© North Britons hence have ſecond fight; 


« And Germans free from gun-/hot fight.” WARBURTON, 
See Vol. VII. p. 578, n. 6. So, in Drayton's Nymphidia : 
«© Their 4. miniſter an oath 
„Which was indifferent to them both, 
« 'That, on their knightly faith and troth, 
% No magick them ſupplied; 
And ſought them that they had no charms 
„ Wherewith to work each other's harms, 
„ But come with ſimple open arms 
46 To have their cauſes tried,” STEEVENS, 


O 3 
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Could not find death, where I did hear him groan; 

Nor feel him, where he ſtruck: Being an ugly 
monſter, 

*Tis ſtrange, he hides him in freſh cups, ſoft beds, 

Sweet words; or hath more miniſters than we 

That draw his knives i'the war, — Well, I will find 
him: 

For, being now a favourer to the Roman,“ 

No more a Briton, I have reſum'd again 

The part I came in: Fight I will no more, 

But yield me to the verieſt hind, that ſhall 

Once touch my ſhoulder. Great the ſlaughter is 

Here made by the Roman; great the anſwer be 

Britons muſt take: For me, my ranſom's death; 

On either ſide I come to ſpend my breath; 

Which neither here I'll keep, nor bear again, 

But end it by ſome means for Imogen. 


© Enter two Britiſh Captains, and Soldiers. 


1. CA. Great Jupiter be prais'd! Lucius is taken: 
Tis thought, the old man and his ſons were angels. 


2. Cay. There was a fourth man, in a ſilly habit, 
That gave the affront with them.“ 


6  favourer to the Roman,] The editions before Sir Thomas 
Hanmer's, for Roman read Briton; and Dr. Warburton reads Briton 
ſtill, JounsoNn. 


7 great the anſwer be—] Anſwer, as once in this play be- 
fore, is retaliation. JOHNSON, 

Y a filly habit,] Silly is fimple or ruftick. So, in King Lear: 
twenty //ly ducking obſervants . STEEVENS. 


cc 


So, in the novel by Boccace, on which this play is formed: _ 
„The ſervant, who had no great good will to kill her, very cafily- 


grew pitifull, took off her upper garment, and gave her a poore 
ragged doublet, a , chapperone, &c. The rr | 620. 
ALONE. 


9 That gave the affront with them.) That is, that turned their 
faces to the enemy, Joh xsOx. 


d ES» + 
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I. Cap. So *tis reported : 
But none of them can be found. —Stand !* who is 
there ? 


Posr. A Roman; 


Who had not now been drooping here, if ſeconds 
Had anſwer'd him. 


2. Cap. Lay hands on him; A dog! 
A leg of Rome ſhall not return to tell 
What crows have peck'd them here: He brags his 
ſervice 
As if he were of note: bring him to the king. 


Enter CY MBELINE,* attended; BELARIUsS, GUIDERIUS, 
ARVIRAGUS, PIsANIo, and Roman captives. The 
Captains preſent Poſthumus 10 Cymbeline, who 
delivers him over to a Gaoler: after which, all go 
out, 


So, in Ben Jonſon's Alchymiſt : 
To day thou ſhalt have ingots, and to-morrow 
« Give lords the affront,” STEEVENS. 


To affront, Minſheu explains thus in his Dictionary, 1617: 
« To come face to face. v. Encounter,” Afrontare, Ital. 
MaLoONE. 
Stand!) I would willingly, for the ſake of metre, omit 
this uſeleſs word, and read the whole paſſage thus : 
But none of them can be found. ho there ? 
Poſt, A Roman — 
| STEEVENS. 
3 Enter Cymbeline, &c. 20 is the only inſtance in theſe plays 
of the buſineſs of the ſcene being entirely performed in dumb ſhow. 
The direction muſt have proceeded from the players, as it is per- 
fetly unneceſſary, and our author has elſewhere [in Hamlet ex- 
preſſed his contempt of ſuch mummery. R1Tso0N. 


— 
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SCENE IV. 
3 A Priſon. 


Enter PosThumus, and two Gaolers. | 


1. G40r. You ſhall not now be ſtolen, you have 
locks upon you ; 
So graze, as you find paſture. 


2. GA. Ay, or a ſtomach. 
 [Exeunt Gaolers. 


Posr. Moſt welcome, bondage! for thou art a 

way, 

I think, to liberty: Yet am I better 

Than one that's ſick o'the gout; ſince he had 
rather 

Groan ſo in perpetuity, than be cur'd 

By the ſure phyſician, death; who 1s the key 

To unbar theſe locks. My conſcience! thou art 
fetter'd 

More than my ſhanks, and wriſts: You good gods, 
give me | 

The penitent inſtrument, to pick that bolt, 

Then, free for ever! Is't enough, I am ſorry ? 

So children temporal fathers do appeaſe; 

Gods are more full of mercy. Muſt I repent? 

I cannot do it better than in gyves, 

Deſir'd, more than conſtrain'd : to ſatisfy, 

If of my freedom *tis the main part, take 


3 You ſhall not now be N The wit of the gaoler alludes to 
the cuſtom of putting a lock on a horſe's leg, when he 1s turned to 
paſture, Jotnsog, 
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No ſtricter render of me, than my all.“ 

I know, you are more clement than vile men, 

Who of their broken debtors take a third, 

A ſixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again 

On their abatement; that's not my deline: 

For Imogen's dear life, take mine; and though | 

Tis not ſo dear, yet 'tis a life; you coin'd it: 

Tween man and man, they weigh not every ſtamp; 

Though light, take pieces for the figure's ſake; 

You rather mine, being yours: And ſo, great 
wers, 

If you will take this audit, take this life, 

And cancel theſe cold bonds. O Imogen! 

I'll ſpeak to thee in ſilence. [ He fleeps, 


4 


to ſatisfy, 

If of any freedom lis the main part, take 

No ffricter render of me, than my all.] Poſthumus queſtions 
whether contrition be ſufficient atonement for guilt. en, to 
ſatisfy the offended gods, he deſi res them to take no more than his 
preſent all, that is, his life, if it is the main part, the chief point, 
or principal condition of his freedom, i. e. of his freedom from 
future puniſhment. This interpretation appears to be warranted by 
the former part of the ſpeech. Sir T. Hanmer reads: 

I doff my freedom, » STEEVENS, 

I believe Poſthumus means to-ſay, ** ſince for my crimes I have 
been deprived of my freedom, and fince life itſelf is more valuable 
than freedom, let the gods take my life, and by this let heaven be 
appeaſed, how ſmall ſoever the atonement may be. I ſuſpect, 
however, that a line has been loſt, after the word /atisfy. It the 
text be right, 1 /ati;fy means, by way of ſatigfactian. MALONE. 

Do cold bonds.) This equivocal uſe of bonds is another 
inſtance of our author's infelicity in pathetick ſpeeches, 


Jon nson. 
An alluſion to the ſame legal inftrument has more than once de- 
baſed the imagery of Shakſpeare. So, in Macbeth. | 
* Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
* That keeps me pale,” STEEVENS, 
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Solemn muſick.* Enter, as in an apparition, Sicilius 
Leonatus, father to Poſthumus, an old man, attire 
like a warrior; leading in his hand an ancient 
matrong#his wife, and mother to Poſthumus, with 
muſick before them. Then, after other muſick, fol- 
low the two young Leonati, brothers io Poſthumus, 
with wounds as they died in the wars. They circle 
Poſthumus round, as he lies ſleeping. 


Soi. No more, thou thunder-maſter, ſhow 
Thy ſpite on mortal flies : 
With Mars fall out, with Juno chide, 
That thy adulteries 
Rates, and revenges. 


6 Solemn muſick. &c.] Here follow a wifion, a maſque, and à 
propheſy, which interrupt the fable without the leaſt neceſſity, and 
unmeaſurably lengthen this act. I think it plainly foiſted in 
afterwards for mere ſhow, and apparently not of 1 

OPP, 


Every reader muſt be of the ſame opinion. The ſubſequent 
narratives of Poſthumus, which render this maſque, &c. unneceſ- 
ſary, (or perhaps the ſcenical directions ſupplied by the poet him- 
ſelf) ſeem to have excited ſome manager of a theatre to diſgrace 
the play by the preſent metrical interpolation, Shakſpeare, who 
has conducted his fifth act with ſuch matchleſs ſkill, could never 
have deſigned the viſion to be twice deſcribed by Poſthumus, had 
this contemptible nonſenſe been previouſly delivered on the ſtage. 
The following paſſage from Dr. Farmer's Eſay will ſhow that it 
was no unuſual thing for the players to indulge themſelves in 
making additions equall _ ifiable: “ We have a ſufficient 
inſtance of the liberties taken by the actors, in an old pamphlet by 
Naſh, called Lenten Stuffe, with the Prayſe of the red Herring, 4to. 
1599, where he aſſures us, that in a play of his called The Ile of 

ogs, foure as, without his conſent, or the leaſt gueſs of his drift 
or ſcope, were ſupplied by the players.” SrREEVENS. 


In a note on Vol. I. (Article—SHaxsPEaRe, ForD, and 
JonsoN) may be found a ſtrong confirmation of what has been here 
ſuggeſted, MaLone. 

One would think that, Shakſpeare's ſtyle being too refined for 

| I | 
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Hath my poor boy done aught but well, 
Whoſe face I never ſaw ? 

I dy'd, whilſt in the womb he ſtay'd, 
Attending Nature's law. 

Whoſe father then (as men report, 
Thou orphan's father art,) 

Thou ſhould'ſt have been, and ſhielded him 
From this earth-vexing ſmart. 


Morn. Lucina lent not me her aid, 
But took me in my throes; 
That from me was Poſthimus ript,” 
Came crying ' mongſt his foes, 
A thing of pity! 
Scl. Great nature, like his anceſtry, 
Moulded the ſtuff ſo fair, 
That he deſerv'd the praiſe o'the world, 
As great Sicilius' heir. 


1. Bxo. When once he was mature for man, 
In Britain where was N 
That could ſtand up his parallel; 
Or fruitful object be 
In eye of Imogen, that beſt 
Could deem his dignity? 


\ 


his audiences, the managers had employed ſome 1 of 

the o/4 /cho2l to regale them with a touch of King Cambyſes 

vein,” The margin would be too honourable a place for ſo im- 
pertinent an interpolation. R1TsoNn. 


7 That from me was Poſthimus ript,] Perhaps we ſhould read: 
That from my womb Pofthumus ript, 
Came crying mongſi his foes. JOHN80N, 


This circumſtance is met with in The Devil's Charter, 1607. 
The play of Cymbeline did not appear in print till 162 7 
What would'ſt thou run again into my womb? 
If thou wert there, thou ſhould'ſt be Poſthumus, 
And ript out of my ſides,” &, STEEVENs, 
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Mor nu. With marriage wherefore was he mock'd, 6 
To be exil'd, and thrown 

From Leonati' ſeat, and caſt To 
From her his deareſt one, 

Sweet Imogen? / 


Sci. Why did you ſuffer 1 
Slight thing of Italy, 
To taint his nobler heart and brain 


With needleſs jealouſy; Jo 
And to become the geckꝰ and ſcorn 
O' the other's villainy? 
2. Bro. For this, from ſtiller ſeats we came, 
Our parents, and us twain, 7 
That, ſtriking in our country's cauſe, A 
Fell bravely, and were ſlain; 
Our fealty, and Tenantius' * right, p 
With honour to maintain. 
1. Bxo. Like hardiment Poſthumus hath B 
To Cymbeline perform'd: 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, v 
Why haſt thou thus adjourn'd 
The graces for his merits due; \ 


Being all to dolours turn'd ? 
Sic. Thy cryſtal window ope; look out; 
No longer exerciſe, 
Upon a valiant race, thy harſh 
And potent injuries: 


y 
0 
Morn. Since, Jupiter, our ſon is good, 
0 
| 
| 


Take off his miſeries, 


Vith marriage wherefore was he mock'd,] The ſame phraſe 
occurs in Meaſure for Meaſure : 


% hope you will not mock me with a hy/dand,” STzzveNs. 


7 And to become the geck ] And permit Poſthumus to become the 
geck, &c. Matoxx. 


A geck is a fool, See Vol. IV. p. 169, n. . STEIVEns, 
* —— Tenantius' — See p. 9, u. To STEEVENS» 
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Siet. Peep through thy marble manſion; help! 
Or we poor ghoſts will cry 
To the ſhining ſynod of the reſt, 
Againſt thy deity. 


2. Bro. Help, Jupiter; or we appeal, 
And from thy Ne fly. 


JopirER deſcends? in thunder and lightning, ſitting 
upon an eagle: he throws a thunger-bolt. The 
ghoſts fall on their knees. 


Jop. No more, you petty ſpirits of region low, 
Offend our hearing; huſh How dare you ghoſts, 

Accuſe the thunderer, whoſe bolt you know, 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coaſts? 

Poor ſhadows of Elyſium, hence; and reſt 
Upon your never-witheting banks of flowers : 

Be not with mortal accidents oppreſt; 
No care of yours it is; you know, 'tis ours. 

Whom beſt I love, I croſs; to make my gift, 
The more delay'd, delighted.“ Be content; 

Your low-laid ſon our godhead will uplift; 
His comforts thrive, his trials well are ſpent. 


Jupiter deſcends —) It appears from Acolaſtus, a comedy by 
T. Fiore, chaplain to K, Honey VIII. bl. I. 1540, that the 
deſcent of deities was common to our ſtage in its earlieſt ftate. 
Of whyche the lyke thyng is uſed to be ſhewed now a days in 
ſtage-plaies, when ſome God or ſome Saynt is made to appere forth 
of a cloude, and ſuccoureth the parties which ſeemed to be towardes 
ſome great danger, through the Soudan's crueltie.” The author, 
for fear this deſcription ſhould not be ſuppoſed to extend itſelf to 
our theatres, adds in a marginal note, ** the lyke maner uſed nowe 


at our days in ſtage playes,” STEEVENS, 


2 The more delay'd, delighted.] That is, the more delightful for 
being delayed. —lt is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve, in the thirteenth 
volume, that Shakſpeare uſes indiſcriminately the active and paſſive 
participles, M. Mason, 


* 
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Our Jovial ſtar reign'd at his birth, and in 
Our temple was he married. —Riſe, and fade! 
He ſhall be lord of lady Imogen, 
And happier much by his affliction made. 
This tablet lay upon his breaſt; wherein 
Our pleaſure his full fortune doth confine; 
And ſo, away: no further with your din 
Expreſs impatience, leſt you ſtir up mine. — 
Mount, eagle, to my palace cryſtalline. [ A/cends. 


$rcr. He came in thunder; his celeſtial breath 


Was ſulphurous to ſmell: 9 the holy eagle 


Stoop'd, as to foot us: his aſcenſion is 
More ſweet than our bleſs'd fields: his royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing,“ and cloys his beak, 


Delighted is here either uſed for delighted i, or for delighting, 


So, in Othello: 
« If virtue no delighted beauty lack . MarLonr, 


Though it be hardly worth while to waſte a conjecture on the 
wretched ſtuff before us, perhaps the author of it, inſtead of 4. 
lighted wrote dilated, 1. e. expanded, rendered more copious, This 
participle occurs in King Henry V. and the verb in Orhelho, 

: STEEVENS, 


9 He came in thunder ; his celeſtial breath 
Was fulphurous to ſmell:) A paſſage like this one may ſup- 
ſe to have been ridiculed by Ben Jonſon, when in Every Man in 
is Humour he puts the following ſtrain of poetry into the mouth of 
Juſtice Clement : 
cc teſtify, 
« How Saturn ſitting in an ebon cloud, 
«© Diſrob'd his podex white as ivory, 
« And through the welkin thunder'd all aloud.” 
STEEVENS. 
2 — 70 foot 1] i. e. to graſp us in his pounces. So, Herbert: 
« And till they foot and clutch their prey.” STeevens. 


3 Prunes the immortal wing,| A bird is ſaid to prune himſelf 
when he clears his feathers from ſuperfluities. So, in Drayton's 
Polyolbion, Song I : 

Some fitting on the beach, to prune their painted breaſts,” 
See Vol. V. p. 284, n. 5; and Vol. VIII. p. 366, n. 3. STEEYENS. 


4 cloys his beak, ] Perhaps we ſhould read: 
claws his beak, TYRwWHITT., 
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As when his god is pleas'd. 
ALL. | Thanks, Jupiter! 
Siet. The marble pavement cloſes,* he is enter'd 


His radiant roof :—A way! and, to be bleſt, 
Let us with care perform his great beheſt. 


[Ghoſts vaniſh. 


Posr. [ Waking. ] Sleep, thou haſt been a grand- 


fire, and begot 
A father to me: and thou haſt created 
A mother, and two brothers : But (O ſcorn!) 
Gone! they went hence ſo ſoon as they were born. 
And ſo I am awake. Poor wretches that depend 
On greatneſs' favour, dream as I have done; 
Wake, and find nothing.—But, alas, I ſwerve: 
Many dream not to find, neither deſerve, 
And yet are ſteep'd in favours; ſo am I, | 
That have this golden chance, and know not why. 
What fairies haunt this ground? A book? O, rare 
one! 
Be not, as is our fangled world, a garment 


A cley is the ſame with a clato in old language. Farmer. 


So, in Gower De Confaſtone Amantis, Lib. IV. fol. 69: 
« And as a catte wold ete fiſhes 
« Without wetynge of his cet. 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Underwozds : 
00 from the ſeize | 
«« Of vulture death and thoſe relentleſs cl. 
Barrett, in his A/vearie, 1580, ſpeaks “of a diſeaſe in cattell 
betwixt the c/ces of their feete.”” And in The Book of Hawking, &c. 
bl. I. no date, under the article Pouncet, it is ſaid, The cleis 


within the fote ye ſhall call aright her pounces. To claw their 


beaks, is an accuſtomed action with hawks and eagles, 
STEEVENS. 
5 The marble pavement claſet,] So, in T. Heywood's Troia Bri- 
tannica, Cant. xii. ſt. 77. 1609: 
« A general ſhout is given, 
« And ſtrikes againſt the marble floors of heaven.” 
| Hour Wurre, 


1 


8 
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Nobler than that it covers: let thy effects 
So follow, to be moſt unlike our courtiers, 
As good as promiſe. 


[Reads.] When as a lion's whelp Mall, to himſelf un- 
known, without ſeeking find, and be embraced by a 
piece of tender air; and when from a ſtately cedar 
ſhall be lopped branches, which, being dead many 
years, ſhall after revive, be jointed to the old flock, and 
freſhly grow; then ſhall Poſthumus end his miſeries, 
Britain be fortunate, and flouriſh in peace and plenty, 


*Tis ſtill a dream; or elſe ſuch ſtuff as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not: either both, or nothing: 
Or ſenſeleſs ſpeaking, or a ſpeaking ſuch 

As ſenſe cannot untie.* Be what it is, 

The action of my life is like it, which 

I'll keep, if but for ſympathy. 


Re-enter Gaolers. 


G4or. Come, fir, are you ready for death? 
Posr, Over-roaſted rather: ready long ago. 


Gaor. Hanging is the word, fir; if you be ready 
for that, you are well cook'd. 


Pos. So, if I prove a good repaſt to the ſpecta- 
tors, the diſh pays the ſhot. 


s Tongue, and brain not:) To perfect the line we may read: N 
tongue, and brain not : „ STEEVENS, 
6 Ji flill a dream; or elſe ſuch fluff as madmen | 
7 and brain not: either A or nothing : 1 
Or ſenſeleſs ſpeaking, or a ſpeaking ſuch 
As ſenſe cannot untie.] The meaning, which is too thin to be 
eaſily caught, I take to be this: This is a dream or madneſs, or 
both, —or nothing, but whether it be a ſpeech without conſciouſneſs, as 
in a dream, or a ſpeech unintelligible, as in madneſs, be it as it is, 
it is like my courſe of life, We might perhaps read : 
ther both, or nothing, Jou xsox. 
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G40. A heavy reckoning for you, ſir: But the 
comfort is, you ſhall be call'd to no more payments, 
fear no more tavern bills; which are often the ſad- 
neſs of parting, as the procuring of mirth: you 
come in faint for want of meat, depart reeling with 
too much drink; ſorry that you have paid too much, 
and ſorry that you are paid too much;” purſe and 
brain both empty: the brain the heavier for being 
too light, the purſe too light, being drawn of 
heavineſs: O! of this contradiction you ſhall now 
be quit.9—O the charity of a penny cord! it ſums 
up thouſands in a trice: you have no true debitor 
and creditor * but it; of what's paſt, is, and to 
come, the diſcharge :—Your neck, fir, is pen, book, 
and counters; ſo the acquittance follows. 

Posr. I am merrier to die, than thou art to live. 


Gaor. Indeed, fir, he that ſleeps feels not the 


1 — ſorry that you have paid too much, and ſorry that you are 
paid too much;} 1. e. ſorry that you have paid too much out of your 
. and ſorry that you are paid, or ſubdued, too much by the 
iquor, So, Falſtaff: ſeven of the eleven I pay'd.”” Again, 


in the fifth ſcene of the fourth act of The Merry Wives of Windſor. 


STEEVENS, 
The word has already occurred in this ſenſe, in a former ſcene ; 
* And though he came our enemy, remember 
« He was paid for that.” 
See alſo Vol. X. p. 411, n. 6. MaLons. 


G being drawn of heavineſs :] Drawn is embowell'd, exen- 
terated, So in common language a fowl is ſaid to be drawn, when 
its inteſtines are taken out, STEEVENS. 


9 of this contradiction you ſhall now be quit. ] Thus, in 
Meaſure for Meaſure : 3 
1 th, 


« That makes theſe odds all even.” STEEveENs. 
- debitor and creditor —] For an accounting book. 


Jokxsox. 
So, in Othello: 
By debitor and creditor, this counter. caſter;“ .—. 


| STEEVENS, 
Vor. XIII. P | 
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tooth- ach: But a man that were to ſleep your ſleep, 
and a hangman to help him to bed, I think, he 
would change places with his officer: for, look you, 
fir, you know not which way you ſhall go. 


Posr. Yes, indeed, do I, fellow. 


Gaor. Your death has eyes in's head then; I 
have not ſeen him ſo pictured : you muſt either be 
directed by ſome that take upon them to know; 
or take upon yourſelf that, which I am ſure you do 
not know; or jump the after-enquiry * on your own 
peril : and how you ſhall ſpeed in your journey's 
end, I think, you'll never return to tell one. 


Posr. I tell thee, fellow, there are none want 
eyes, to direct them the way I am going, but ſuch 
as wink, and will not uſe them. 


Gaor. What an infinite mock is this, that a man 
ſhould have the beſt uſe of eyes, to ſee the way 
of blindneſs! I am ſure, hanging's the way of 
winking. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mezss. Knock off his manacles; bring your pri- 
ſoner to the king. 


Posr. Thou bring'ſt good news ;—I am call'd 
to be made free. 


G40. I'll be hang'd then. 


thought, So, 2. 
% We'd jump the life to come,” Jounson. 


To jump is to hazard. So, in the uoted from Macbeth 
by Dr. Johnſon. . in Lo 1d guy WY 
* 


« Jo jump a with a dangerous phyſick ——.” 
MaLoxt. 


Jump the after-enquiry —) That is, venture at it without 
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Posr. Thou ſhalt be then freer than a gaoler; 
no bolts for the dead. 


[Exeunt PosTHUMUs and Meſſenger. 


Gaor. Unleſs a man would marry a gallows, and 
beget young gibbets, I never ſaw one ſo prone.“ 
Yet, on my conſcience, there are verier knaves de- 
fire to live, for all he be a Roman: and there be 
ſome of them too, that die againſt their wills; ſo 
ſhould I, if I were one. I would we were all of 
one mind, and one mind good; O, there were de- 
ſolation of gaolers, and gallowſes! I ſpeak againſt 
my preſent profit ; but my wiſh hath a preferment 
in't. [ Exit. 


3 I never ſaw one ſo prone.) i. e. forward. In this ſenſe the 
word is uſed in Wilfride Holme's poem, entitled The Fall and evil 
Succeſs of Rebellion, &c. 15 37: 

* Thus lay they in Doncaſter, with curtol and ſerpentine, 

% With bombard and baſiliſk, with men proze and vigorous.” 
Again, in Sir A. Gorges' tranſlation of the ſixth book of Lucan : 

* Theſſalian fierie ſteeds 

« For uſe of war ſo prone and fit.” STPEVIxS. 


See Vol. IV. p. 2ot, n. 7. MaLone, 
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SCENE. V. 
Cymbeline's Tet. 


Enter CyMBELINE, BELARIUs, GUIDERIUsS, ARvi- 
RAGUS, PisaNn1o, Lords, Officers, and Attendants. 


Cru. Stand by my ſide, you, whom the gods 
have made 

Preſervers of my throne. Woe is my heart, 
That the poor ſoldier, that ſo richly fought, 
Whoſe rags ſham'd gilded arms, whoſe naked breaſt 
Stepp'd before targe of proof, cannot be found: 
He ſhall be happy that can find him, if 
Our grace can make him ſo. 


BEI. I never ſaw 
Such noble fury in ſo poor a thing ; 
Such precious deeds in one that promis'd nought 
But beggary and poor looks.” 


Cru. No tidings of him? 


Scene V.] Let thoſe who talk ſo confidently about the {kill of 
Shakſpeare's contemporary, Jonſon, point out the concluſion of 
any one of his plays which is wrought with more artifice, and yet 
a leſs degree of dramatick violence than this. In the ſcene 
before us, all the ſurviving characters are aſſembled ; and at the 
expence of whatever incongruity the former events may have been 
produced, perhaps little can be diſcovered on this occaſion to offend 
the moſt ſcrupulous advocate for regularity : and, I think, as little 
is found wanting to ſatisfy the ſpectator by a cataſtrophe which is 
intricate without confuſion, and not more rich in ornament than in 
nature, STEEVENS., 


5 one that promis'd nought 


H NSON. 


But beggary and poor looks. | To promiſe nothing but poor looks, 
may be, to give no promiſe of courageous — ſor 
So, in King Richard II: 
To beat fo poorly, and to ſpeak fo fair.” STEEvENs. 
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Pis. He hath been ſearch'd among the dead and 
living, 
But no trace of him. 

Cru. To my grief, I am 
The heir of his reward; which I will add 
To you, the liver, heart, and brain of Britain, 

[To BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, and ARVIRAGUS. 
By whom, I grant, ſhe lives: Tis now the time 
To aſk of whence you are :—report it. 
BEL. Sir, 
In Cambria are we born, and gentlemen: 
Further to boaſt, were neither true nor modeſt, 
Unleſs I add, we are honeſt. 

Cru. Bow your knees: 
Ariſe, my knights o'the battle; I create you 
Companions to our perſon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your eſtates. 


Enter CornteLivus and Ladies. 


There's buſineſs in theſe faces: Why ſo ſadly 
Greet you our victory? you look like Romans, 
And not o'the court of Britain. 

Cok. Hail, great king! 
To ſour your happineſs, I muſt report 
The queen is dead. 

Crm. Whom worſe than a phyſician 
Would this report become? But I conſider, 
By medicine life may be prolong'd, yet death 
Will ſeize the doctor too. How ended ſhe ? 


5 knights o'the battle;] Thus, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 164, 
edit. 161 $6.2 Philip of France made Arthur Plantagenet right of 
the fielde.”” SrREVvENS. 

7 Whom auor/e than a phyſician —] Old copy—Who, Corrected 
in the ſecond folio, MaLone. | 


| 
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Cor. With horror, madly dying, like her life; 
Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 
Moſt cruel to herſelf. What ſhe confeſs'd, 

I will report, ſo pleaſe you: Theſe her women 
Can trip me, if I err; who, with wet checks, 
Were preſent when ſhe finiſh'd. 


Cru. Pr'ythee, ſay. 


Cox. Firſt, ſhe confeſs'd ſhe never lov'd you; only 
Aﬀected greatneſs got by you, not you : 
Married your royalty, was wife to your place; 
Abhorr'd your perſon. 


Cru. She alone knew this: 
And, but ſhe ſpoke it dying, I would not 
Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. 


Cor. Your daughter, whom ſhe bore in hand to 
love 5 
With ſuch integrity, ſhe did confeſs. 
Was as a open to her ſight ; whoſe life, 
But that her flight prevented it, ſhe had 
Ta'en off by poiſon. 


Cru. O moſt delicate fiend! 
Who is't can read a woman?—ls there more? 


Cor. More, fir, and worſe. She did confeſs, ſhe 
had 

For you a mortal mineral ; which, being took, 
Should by the minute feed on life, and, ling'ring, 
By inches waſte you: In which time ſhe purpos'd, 
By watching, weeping, tendance, kiſſing, to 
O'ercome you with her ſhow : yes, and in time, 
(When ſhe had fitted you with her craft,) to work 


5 bore in hand to love—] i. e. inſidiouſly taught to de- 
pend on her love. See Vol. IV. p. 212, n. 6. STEEVENS. 


6 yes, and in time,] Thus the ſecond folio, The firſt, 
injuriouſly to the metre, omits—yes, STEEVENS, 
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Her ſon into the adoption of the crown. 

But failing of her end by his ſtrange abſence, 
Grew ſhameleſs-deſperate; open'd, in deſpite 
Of heaven and men, her purpoſes ; repented 
The evils ſhe hatch'd were not effected ; ſo, 
Deſpairing, died. 


Cru. Heard you all this, her women? 
Labr. We did, ſo pleaſe your highneſs. 
Cru. Mine eyes“ 


Were not in fault, for ſhe was beautiful; 

Mine ears, that heard her flattery; nor my heart, 

That thought her like her ſeeming; it had been 
vicious, 

To have miſtruſted her: yet, O my daughter! 

That it was folly in me, thou may'ſt ſay, 

And prove it in thy feeling. Heaven mend all! 


Enter Lucius, IAchfMo, the Soothſayer, and other 
Roman priſoners, guarded; PosTHUMUs behind, 
and IMOGEN. 


Thou com'ſt not, Caius, now for tribute; that 
The Britons have raz'd out, though with the loſs 
Of many a bold one; whoſe kinſmen have made ſuit, 
That their good ſouls may be appeas'd with ſlaughter 
Of you their captives, which our ſelf have granted: 
So, think of your eſtate. 


Luc. Conſider, fir, the chance of war: the day 
Was yours by accident; had it gone with us, 
We ſhould not, when the blood was cool, have 


threaten'd 


7 Mine eyes—)] Sir Thomas Hanmer, very adroitly, in my 
2 — the ſyllable here wanting to the metre, by 
reading : | | 

Yet, mine eyes &c. STEEVENS, 
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Our priſoners with the ſword. But ſince the gods 

Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives 

May be call'd ranſom, let it come: ſufficeth, 

A Roman with a Roman's heart can ſuffer: 

Auguſtus lives to think on't: And ſo much 

For my peculiar care. This one thing only 

T will entreat; My boy, a Briton born, 

Let him be ranſom'd: never maſter had 

A page ſo kind, ſo duteous, diligent, 

So tender over his occaſions, true, 

So feat,* ſo nurſe-like: let his virtue join 

With my requeſt, which, I'll make bold, your high- 
neſs 

Cannot deny ; he hath done no Briton harm, 

Though he have ſerv'd a Roman: ſave him, fir, 

And ſpare no blood beſide. 


Cru. | I have ſurely ſeen him; 
His favour is familiar? to me.— 
Boy, thou haſt look'd thyſelf into my grace, 
And art mine own.—I know not why, nor where- 

fore, 

To fay, live, boy: ne'er thank thy maſter; live: 
And aſk of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt, 
Fitting my bounty, and thy ſtate, I'll give it; 
Yea, though thou do demand a priſoner, 
The nobleſt ta'en. 


Ino. I humbly thank your highneſs. 
Luc. I do not bid thee beg my life, good lad; 


1 5, feat, ] So ready; ſo dextrous in waiting. JonnsoNn. 

See p. 10, n. 8. Maloxx. 

9 His favour is familiar —] I am acquainted with his coun- 
tenance. JOHNSON. | 


8 I know not why, nor wherefore, 
To /ay, live, boy :] I know not what ſhould induce me to ſay, 
live, boy. The word nor was inſerted by Mr. Rowe. The late 
editions have ſay, &, MaLone, 
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And yet, I know, thou wilt. 


ro. No, no; alack, 
There's other work in hand; I ſee a thing 
Bitter to me as death : your life, good maſter, 
Muſt ſhuffle for itſelf. 


Luc. The boy diſdains me, 
He leaves me, ſcorns me: Briefly die their joys, 
That place them on the truth of girls and boys.— 
Why ſtands he ſo perplex'd? 


Cru. What would'ſt thou, boy? 
I love thee more and more; think more and more 
What's beſt to aſk. Know'ſt him thou look'ſt on? 
ſpeak, 
Wilt have him live? Is he thy kin? thy friend? 
Ino. He is a Roman; no more kin to me, 
Than I to your highneſs; who, being born your 
vaſlal, 
Am ſomething nearer. 
Cr. Wherefore ey'ſt him ſo? 
Inmo. I'II tell you, fir, in private, if you pleaſe 
To give me hearing. 


Cru. Ay, with all my heart, 
And lend my beſt attention. What's thy name? 


Ius o. Fidele, fir. 
Cru. Thou art my good youth, my page; 


I'll be thy maſter: Walk with me; ſpeak freely. 
[CYMBELINE and IMOGEN converſe apart. 


Ber. Is not this boy reviv'd from death? 


ARv. One ſand another 
Not more reſembles: That ſweet roſy lad, 


3 —— reviv'd from death?] The words—from death, which 

| wp the meaſure, are an undoubted interpolation. From what elſe 
«t death could Imogen, in the opinion of Belarius, _ revived ? 

| TEEVENS, 
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Who died, and was Fidele: - What think you? 


Gut. The ſame dead thing alive. 


BEL. Peace, peace! ſee further; he eyes us not; 
forbear; 
Creatures may be alike: were't he, I am ſure 
He would have ſpoke to us. 


Gol. But we ſaw him dead. 

BEL. Be ſilent; let's ſee further. 

Ps. It is my miſtreſs: 
[ Aſide, 


Since ſhe is living, let the time run on, 
To good, or bad. 


[CyYMBELINE and IMOGEN come forward. 


Cru. Come, ſtand thou by our ſide; 
Make thy demand aloud.— Sir, [To IAcu. ] ſtep you 
forth; | | 
Give anſwer to this boy, and do it freely; 
Or, by our greatneſs, and the grace of it, 
Which is our honour, bitter torture ſhall 


I the truth from falſehood. —On, ſpeak to | 


him. | 
Ino. My boon is, that this gentleman may render 
Of whom he had this ring. 
Posr. What's that to him? 
[ Aſide. 
Cru. That diamond upon your finger, ſay, 
How came it yours ? 


Iich. Thou'lt torture me to leave unſpoken that 
Which, to be ſpoke, would torture thee. 


Cr How ! me? 


M. 
Lich. I = glad to be conſtrain'd to utter that 
which? 


9 which—)] Mr. Ritſon (and I perfectly agree with him) 
thinks this pronoun ſhould be omitted, as in elliptical language, on 
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Torments me to conceal. By villainy 

I got this ring; *twas Leonatus' jewel: 

Whom thou didſt baniſh; and (which more may 
grieve thee, 

As it doth me,) a nobler fir ne' er liv'd 

'Twixt ſky and ground. Wilt thou hear more, my 
lord? ? 


Cru. All that belongs to this. 


Iich. That paragon, thy daughter, — 
For whom my heart drops blood, and my falſe ſpirits 
Quail to remember, - Give me leave; I faint. 


Cru. My daughter! what of her? Renew thy 
ſtrength: 

J had rather thou ſhould'ſt live while nature will, 

Than die ere I hear more: ſtrive, man, and ſpeak. 


Lich. Upon a time, (unhappy was the clock 
That ſtruck the hour!) it was in Rome, (accurs'd 
The manſion where!) 'twas at a feaſt, (O would 
Our viands had been poiſon'd ! or, at leaſt, 


ſimilar occaſions, is often known to have been the caſe, How inju- 
rious this ſyllable is to the preſent meaſure, I think no reader of 
judgement can fail to perceive. STEEVENS. 


2 — Wil: thou hear more, my lord? &c.] The metre will be- 
come perfectly regular, if we read: 
Tauixt ſky and ground. Wilt more, my lord ? 


Cym. All tbat 
Belongs to this. 
Iach. T hat paragon, thy daugbter.—. 
In elliptical language, ſuch words as rh , wm are frequently 


omitted ; but the players, or tranſcribers, as in former inſtances, 
were unſatisfied till the metre was deſtroyed by the inſertion of 
whatever had been purpoſely left out. STzezve xs» 


3 Quail /o remember,] To quail is to fink into dejection. The 
word is common to many authors. So, in The Three Ladies of 
London, 1584: She cannot guail me if ſhe come in likeneſs of the 
great Devil.“ See Vol. VI. p. 43, n. 7; and Vol. VIII. 5 538, n. 6. 

0 TEEVENS. 
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Thoſe which I heav'd to head!) the good Poſt. 
humus, 

(What ſhould I ſay? he was too good, to be 

Where ill men were; and was the beſt of all 

Amongſt the rar'ſt of good ones,) ſitting ſadly, 

Hearing us praiſe our loves of Italy 

For beauty that made barren the ſwell'd boaſt - 

Of him that beſt could ſpeak; for feature, laming 

The ſhrine of Venus, or ſtraight-pight Minerva, 

Poſtures beyond brief nature; * for condition, 

A ſhop of all the qualities that man 

Loves woman for ; beſides, that hook of wiving, 


The forine of Venus, or L. Minerva, 


Poftures beyond brief nature ] Feature for proportion of parts, 

which Mr. Theobald A unde ing, would ale to flature. 

r feature, laming © 

T he forine of Venus, or ſtraight-pight Minerva, 

Peftures beyond brief nature; 
i. e. the ancient ſtatues of Venus and Minerva, which exceeded, in 
beauty of exact proportion, any living bodies, the work of brief 
nature; i. e. of haſty, unelaborate nature. He gives the ſame 
character of the beauty of the antique in Antony and Cleopatra: 

«« O'er picturing that Venus where we ſee 

« The fancy outwork nature. 
It appears, from a number of ſuch paſſages as theſe, that our author 
was not ignorant of the fine arts, WarBURTON, 


I cannot help adding, that paſſages, of this kind are but weak 
proofs that our was converſant with what we at preſent call 
the fine arts. e pantheons of his own age (ſeveral of which I 
have ſeen) afford a moſt minute and particular account of the dif- 
ferent degrees of beauty imputed to the different deities ; and as 
Shakſpeare had at leaſt an opportunity of reading Chapman's 
tranſlation of Homer, the firſt part of which was publiſhed in 1 596, 
with additions in 1598, and entire in 1611, he might have taken 
theſe ideas from thence, without being at all indebted to his own 

rticular obſervation, or acquaintance with ſtatuary and painting. 
fe is ſurely more for his honour to remark how well he has em- 
ployed the little knowledge he appears to have had of ſculpture or 
mythology, than from his frequent alluſions to them to ſuppoſe he 
was intimately acquainted with either. STEEVENS. | 
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Fairneſs, which ſtrikes the eye 


Cru. I ſtand on fire: 
Come to the matter. 


Lic. All too ſoon I ſhall, 
Unleſs thou would'ſt grieve quickly.—This Poſt- 
humus, 
(Moſt like a noble lord in love, and one 
That had a royal lover,) took his hint; 
And, not diſpraiſing whom we prais'd, (therein 
He was as calm as virtue,) he began 
His miſtreſs* picture; which by his tongue being 
made, 
And then a mind put in't, either our brags 
Were crack'd of kitchen trulls, or his deſcription 
Prov'd us unſpeaking ſots. 


Cru. Nay, nay, to the purpoſe. 


Lich. Your daughter's chaſtity there it begins. 

He ſpake of her, as Dian * had hot dreams, 

And ſhe alone were cold: Whereat, I, wretch! 
Made ſcruple of his praiſe; and wager'd with him 
Pieces of gold, *gainſt this which then he wore 

Upon his honour'd finger, to attain 

In ſuit the place of his bed, and win this ring 

By hers and mine adultery : he, true knight, 

No leſſer of her honour confident 

Than I did truly find her, ſtakes this ring; 

And would ſo, had it been a carbuncle 

Of Phoebus? wheel ; and might ſo ſafely, had it 

Been all the worth of his car. Away to Britain 


5 —a Dian —] i. E. as if Dian. So, in The Winter's Tale : 
he utters them as he had eaten ballads. See alſo Vol. IX. 
p. 191, n. 2. MALONE, 9 


6 carbuncle Sc.] So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
«« He has deſerv'd it, were it carbuncled 
« Like Phabus' car. STEEVENS, 
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Poſt I in this deſign: Well may you, ſir, 

Remember me at court, where I was taught 

Of your chaſte daughter the wide difference 

*Twixt amorous and villainous. Being thus 
quench'd 

Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 

*Gan in your duller Britain operate 

Moſt vilely; for my vantage, excellent; 

And, to be brief, my practice fo prevail'd, 

That I return'd with ſimular proof enough 

To make the noble Leonatus mad, 

By wounding his belief in her renown 

With tokens thus, and thus; averring notes“ 

Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this her bracelet, 

(O, cunning, how I got it!) nay, ſome marks 

Of ſecret on her perſon, that he could not 

But think her bond of. chaſtity quite crack'd, 

I having ta'en the forfeit. Whereupon,— 

Methinks, I ſee him now,— 


Posr. Ay, ſo thou doſt, 
[ Coming forward, 
Italian fiend !—Ah me, moſt credulous fool, 
Egregious murderer, thief, any thing 
That's due to all the villains paſt, in being, 
To come O, give me cord, or knife, or poiſon, 
Some upright juſticer! * Thou, king, ſend out 


7 —@verring note:] Such marks of the chamber and pictures, 
as everred or confirmed my report, Joh NS Nx. 


8 Some upright juſticer!] I meet with this antiquated word in 
The Tragedy of Darius, 1603: 
«©  — this day, 
« 'Th' eternal 7»/ticer ſees through the ſtars.“ 
Again, in Lago Tricks, &c. 1608: 
% No: we muſt have an upright 7ufticer.”” 
Again, in Warner's Albion England, 1602, Book X. ch. liv : 
«« Precelling his progenitors, a jufticer upright.” 
| STEEVENS, 
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For torturers ingenious: it is I 
That all the abhorred things o'the earth amend, 
By being worſe than they. I am Poſthumus, 
That kill'd thy daughter :—villain-like, I lie; 
That caus'd a leſſer villain than myſelf, 
A ſacrilegious thief, to do't:—the temple 
Of virtue was ſhe; yea, and ſhe herſelf. 
Spit, and throw ſtones, caſt mire upon me, ſet 
The dogs o'the ſtreet to bay me: every villain 
Be call'd, Poſthumus Leonatus; and 
Be villainy leſs than *twas O Imogen! 
My queen, my life, my wife! O Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen! 

Io. Peace, my lord; hear, hear 


Posr. Shall's have a play of this? Thou ſcornful 
| age, | 
There lie thy part. [ Striking her: ſbe falls. 
Pts. O, gentlemen, help, help 
Mine, and your miſtreſs :—O, my lord Poſthumus ! 


You ne*er kill'd 2 till now: — Help, help! — 
Mine honour'd lady 


Crx. Does the world go round? 
Posr. How come theſe ſtaggers on me? 
Pis. Wake, my miſtreſs ! 


Cr. If this be ſo, the gods do mean to ſtrike me 
To death with mortal joy. 


Pis. How fares my miſtreſs? | 


Tufticer is uſed by Shakſpeare thrice in King Lear. HE NLV. 


The moſt ancient law books have jz/ticers of the peace, as fre- 
quently as ju/tices of the peace. R RED. 
y and ſhe herſelf.) That is, She was not only the temple of 
virtue, but virtue herſelf. JounsoN. 
* — theſe flaggers—) This wild and delirious perturbation, 
Staggers is the horle”s apoplexy. JoH N$SON. | 
I | 


* 
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Ino. O, get thee from my ſight; 
Thou gav'ſt me poiſon : dangerous fellow, hence! 
Breathe not where princes are. | 


Cru. The tune of Imogen! 


Prs. Lady, 
The gods throw ſtones of ſulphur on me, if 
That box I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing; I had it from the queen. 


Cru. New matter ſtill? 
Iro. It poiſon'd me. 


Cok. O Gods !— 


I left out one thing which the queen confefs'd, 
Which muſt approve thee honeſt: If Piſanio 
Have, ſaid ſhe, given his miſtreſs that confection 
Which I gave him for cordial, ſhe is ſerv'd 

As I would ſerve a rat. 


Cru. What's this, Cornelius? 


Cor. The queen, fir, very oft importun'd me 
To temper poiſons for her; ſtill pretending 
The ſatisfaction of her knowledge, only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs, 

Of no eſteem: I, dreading that her purpoſe 
Was of more danger, did compound for her 

A certain ſtuff, which, being ta'en, would ceaſe 
The preſent power of life; but, in ſhort time, 
All offices of nature ſhould again 

Do their due functions. Have you ta'en of it? 


Imo. Moſt like I did, for I was dead. 


BEL. My boys, 
There was our error. 
Gur. This is ſure, Fidele. 


Ino. Why did you throw your wedded lady from 
you ? 
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Think, that you are upon a rock; * and now 
Throw me again. | [ Embracing him. 


Posrt. Hang there like fruit, my ſoul, 
Till the tree die! 


Cru. How now, my fleſh, my child? 
What, mak'ſt thou me a dullard * in this act? 
Wilt thou not ſpeak to me? 


Dio. Your bleſſing, ſir. 
[ Kneeling. 
Ber. Though you did love this youth, I blame 
ye not; 


You had a motive for't. 
[To GuiDptRIus and ARVIRAGUS. 


Cru. My tears, that fall, 
Prove holy water on thee! Imogen, 
Thy mother's dead. 


Ins. I am ſorry for't, my lord. 


"i 
3 Think, that you are upon a rock;] In this ſpeech, or in the 
anſwer, there is little meaning. I ſuppoſe, ſhe would ſay, Con- 
ſider ſuch another act as equally fatal to me with precipitation 
from a rock, and now let me ſee whether you will repeat it, 
JonnsoN. 


Perhaps only a ſtage direction is wanting to clear this paſſage 
from obſcurity. Imogen firſt upbraids her huſband for the violent 
treatment ſhe had juſt experienced ; then confident of the return 
of paſſion which ſhe knew muſt ſucceed to the diſcovery of her 
innocence, the poet might have meant her to ruſh into his arms, 
and while ſhe clung about him faſt, to dare him to throw her off a 
ſecond time, left that precipitation ſhould prove as fatal to them 
both, as if the place where they ſtood had been a rock. To which 
he replies, hang there, i. e. round my neck, till the frame that now 
ſupports you ſhall decay. STEEVENS. 


4 @ dullard —] In this place means a perſon ſtupidly un- 
concerned. So, in Hiftriomaſtix, or the Player whipt, 1610: 
What dullard/ would'ſt thou doat in ruſty art?” 
Again, Stanyhurſt in his verſion of the firſt book of Virgil, 1582: 
„ We Moores, lyke dullard;, are not ſo wytles abyding.“ 


STEEVENS. 
vol. XIII. Q 
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Cru. O, ſhe was naught; and long of her it was, 
That we meet here ſo ſtrangely : But her ſon 
Is gone, we know not how, nor where. 


Pis. My lord, 
Now fear is from me, I'll ſpeak troth. Lord Cloten, 
Upon my lady's miſſing, came to me 
With his ſword drawn; foam'd at the mouth, and 

ſwore, 
If I diſcover'd not which way ſhe was gone, 
It was my inſtant death : By accident, 
I had a feigned letter of my maſter's 
Then in my pocket ; which directed him * 
To ſeek her on the mountains near to Milford; 
Where, in a frenzy, in my maſter's garments, 
Which he inforc'd from me, away he poſts 
With unchaſte purpoſe, and with oath to violate 
My lady's honour : what became of him, 
I further know not. 


Gur. Let me end the ſtory: 
I flew him there. 
Cru. M.,rry, the gods forfend ! 


I would not thy good deeds ſhould from my lips 
Pluck a hard ſentence: pr'ythee, valiant youth, 
Deny't again. 
Gur. I have ſpoke it, and I did it. 
Cru. He was a prince. 


Gui. A moſt uncivil one: The wrongs he did 
me 
Were nothing prince-like; for he did provoke me 
With language that would make me ſpurn the ſea, 
If it could ſo roar to me: I cut off's head; 
And am right glad, he is not ſtanding here 


5 —— Which directed hin ] Which led or induced him. 


MaLoxE. 
- | 


My BY 1 
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To tell this tale of mine. 


Cru. IJ 'am ſorry for thee: © 
By thine own tongue thou art condemn'd, and muſt 
Endure our law : Thou art dead. 


Ino. That headleſs man 
I thought had been my lord. 

Crm. Bind the offender, 
And take him from our preſence. 

BEL. Stay, ſir king: 


This man 1s better than the man he ſlew, 

As well deſcended as thyſelf; and hath 

More of thee merited, than a band of Clotens 
Had ever ſcar for. —Let his arms alone; 


[To the Guard. 
They were not born for bondage. 


Cru. Why, old ſoldier, 
Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 


By taſting of our wrath? How of deſcent 
As good as we? 


Arr. In that he ſpake too far. 
Cru. And thou ſhalt die for't. 
BEL. We will die all three: 


But I will prove, that two of us are as good 
As I have given out him. My ſons, I muſt, 
For mine own part, unfold a dangerous ſpeech, 
Though, haply, well for you. 


6 J am oy fir thee]. ] The old copy has— 
0 


Jan ſorrow for thee. 
This obvious error of the preſs was corrected in the ſecond folio, 
MaLoNe. 


By taſting y our wrath?) The conſequence is taken for the 
whole action; by taſting is by forcing us to make thee taſle. 


Jon x80N, 
Q 2 
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Arr. Your danger 1s 
Ours. 

Gui. And our good is his. 

BEL. Have at it then.— 


By leave; Thou hadſt, great king, a ſubject, who 
Was call'd Belarius. 


Cru. What of him? he is 
A baniſh'd traitor. 
BEL. He it is, that hath 


Aſſum'd this age: indeed, a baniſh'd man; 
I know not how, a traitor. 


Cru. Take him hence; 
The whole world ſhall not ſave him. 
BEL. Not too hot: 


Firſt pay me for the nurſing of thy ſons; 
And let it be confiſcate all, ſo ſoon 
As I have receiv'd it. 


Cru. Nurſing of my ſons? 


BEL. I am too blunt, and ſaucy: Here's my 
knee; | 
Ere I ariſe, I will prefer my ſons; 
Then, ſpare not the old father. Mighty fir, 
Theſe two young gentlemen, that call me father, 


8 Aſſum'd this age :] I believe is the ſame as reach'd or attain'd 
this age. STEEVENS. | 


As there is no reaſon to imagine that Belarius had aſſumed the 
appearance of being older than he really was, I ſuſpe& that, inſtead 
of age, we ſhould read age ; ſo that he may be underſtood to refer 
to the engagement, which e had entered into, a few lines before, in 
theſe words: | 

« We will die all three; — 
«« But I will prove two of us are as good 
« As I have given out him,” TyRWRHI TT. 


Aſſum'd this age, has a reference to the different appearance which 


Belarius now makes, in compariſon with that when Cymbeline laſt 
ſaw him, HENL IV. | 
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And think they are my ſons, are none of mine; 
They are the iſſue of your loins, my liege, 
And blood of your begetting. 


Cru. How! my iſſue? 


Bg. So ſure as you your father's. I, old Morgan, 
Am that Belarius whom you ſometime baniſh'd : 
Your pleaſure was my mere offence,” my puniſhment 
Itſelf, and all my treaſon; that I ſuffer'd, 

Was all the harm I did. Theſe gentle princes 
(For ſuch, and ſo they are,) theſe twenty years 
Have I train'd up: thoſe arts they have, as I 
Could put into them; my breeding was, ſir, as 
Your highneſs knows. Their nurſe, Euriphile, 
Whom Pr the theft I wedded, ſtole theſe children 
Upon my baniſhment: I mov'd her to't; 

Having receiv'd the puniſhment before, 

For that which I did then: Beaten for loyalty 
Excited me to treaſon: Their dear loſs, 

The more of you *twas felt, the more it ſhap'd 
Unto my end of ſtealing them. Burt, gracious ſir, 
Here are your ſons again; and I muſt loſe 


9 Your pleaſure was my mere offence, &c.] [Modern editors— 
zear.] I think this paſſage may better be read thus: 
Your pleaſure guat my dear offence, my puniſhment 
Itſelf, was all my treaſon ; that I ſuffer'd, 
Was all the harm I did. 
The offence which coſt me ſo dear was only your caprice, My 
ſufferings have been all my crime. Jon x80N. | 


The reading of the old copies, though corrupt, is generally 
nearer to the truth than that o = _ 22 which, for the 
moſt part, adopt the orthography of their reſpective ages. 

Dr. Johnſon would read—dear offence. In the folio it is neere ; 
which plainly points out to us the true reading—meere, as the word 
was then ſpelt, 'TyRwHITT. 


My crime, my puniſhment, and all the treaſon that I committed, 
originated in, and were founded on, your caprice only. MalLoxx. 

I have adopted Mr. Tyrwhitt's very judicious emendation; which 
is alſo commended by Mr. Malone. STEEVENS, 
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Two of the ſweet'ſt companions in the world: 
The benediction of theſe covering heavens 

Fall on their heads like dew! for they are worthy 
To inlay heaven with ſtars.* 


Cru. Thou weep'ſt, and ſpeak'ſt.* 
The ſervice, that you three have done, is more 
Unlike than this thou tell'ſt: I loſt my children; 
If theſe be they, I know not how to wiſh 
A pair of worthier ſons. 


BEI. Be pleas'd a while.— 
This gentleman, whom I call 2 

Moſt worthy prince, as yours, is true Guiderius: 
This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arvirägus, | 
Your younger princely ſon; he, ſir, was lapp'd 

In a moſt curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother, which, for more probation, 
I can with eaſe produce. 


Cru. Guiderius had 
Upon his neck a mole, a ſanguine ſtar; 
It was a mark of wonder. 


BEL. This is he; 
Who hath upon him ſtill that natural ſtamp: 
It was wiſe nature's end in the donation, 
To be his evidence now. 


Cru. O, what am J 
A mother to the birth of three? Ne'er mother 


* To inlay heaven with ſtars.] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
Take him and cut him into little ar, 


« And he will make the face of Heaven /o fue, &c. 
STEEVENS, 


3 Thou weep'ſt, and ſpeak'ſt.] ©* Thy tears give teſtimony to the 
ſincerity of thy relation; and I have the leſs reaſon to be incre- 
dulous, beceath the actions which you have done within my know- 
ledge are more incredible than the ſtory which you relate. The 
king reaſons very juſtly, Jouns0N, 
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Rejoic'd deliverance more :—Bleſs*'d may you be,* 
That, after this ſtrange ſtarting from your orbs, 
You may reign in them now !—O Imogen, 
Thou haſt loſt by this a kingdom. 

Iuo. No, my lord; 
I have got two worlds by't.—O my gentle brothers, 
Have we thus met? O never ſay hereafter, 
But I am trueſt ſpeaker : you call'd me brother, 
When I was but your ſiſter; I you brothers, 
When you were ſo indeed.“ 


Crm. Did you e'er meet? 
Ary. Ay, my good lord. 
Gut. And at firſt meeting lov'd; 


Continued ſo, until we thought he died. 


Cor. By the queen's dram ſhe ſwallow'd. 
Cra. O rare inſtinct! 
When ſhall I hear all through? This fierce abridge- 
mentꝰ 


4 — may you be,] The old copy reads pray you be. 


STEEVENS. 
The correction was made by Mr. Rowe, MaLoxE. 


5 When you were ſo indeed. ] The folio gives: 
When we were ſo, indeed. | 

If this be right, we muſt read: 
Imo. 1, you brothers. 
Arv. When we were ſo, indeed, JOHNSON. 


The emendation which has been adopted, was made by Mr. 
Rowe. I am not ſure that it is neceſſary. Shakſpeare in his li- 
centious manner might have meant, — “ when we did really ſtand 
in the relation of brother and ſiſter to each other.” MALOxNE. 


6 fierce abridgement ] Fierce, is vehement, rapid. 
JounsoN, 


So, in Timon of Athens : 
O, the fierce wretchedneſs that glory brings!” 


STEEVENS., 
See alſo Vol. V. p. 372, n. 9. Maroxx. 
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Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 
Diſtinction ſhould be rich in. Where? how liv'd 
ou ? 
And why came you to ſerve our Roman captive? 
How parted with your brothers? how firſt met 
them? 
Why fled you from the court? and whither?! Theſe, 
And your three motives to the battle,* with 
I know hot how much more, ſhould be demanded; 
And all the other by-depengancies, t 
From chance to chance; but nor the time, nor 
lace, t 
Will ſerve our long intergatories.? See, 
Poſthumus anchors upon Imogen; 
And ſhe, like harmleſs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her maſter; hitting 
Each object with a joy; the counterchange 
Is ſeverally in all. Let's quit this ground, 


- which 
Diftin&ion ſhould be rich in.] i. e. which ought to be rendered 
diſtin by a liberal amplitude of narrative. STEEVENS. 


d whither?] Old copy—whether. The correction was 
made by Mr. Theobald, who likewiſe reformed the pointing. 


MaLoNnE, 


® And your three motives to the battle, ] That is, though ſtrangely 
expreſſed, the motives of you. three for engaging in the battle, 
So, in Romeo and Juliet, both our remedies,” means the remedy 
for us beth, M. Mason. 


9 Will ſerve our long intergatories.] So the firſt folio. Later 
editors have omitted oxr, for the ſake of the metre, I ſuppoſe; 
but unneceſſarily; as interrogatory is uſed by Shakſpeare as a word 
of five ſyllables. See The 1 of Venice near the end, where 
in the old edition it is written iztergatory, TyYRWHITT. 


See alſo Vol. VI. p. 326, n. 6. I believe this word was gene- 
rally uſed as one of five ſyllables in our author's time, Io the 
roofs already adduced may be added the following from Novella, 
y Brome, Act II. ſc. i: | 
| e Then you muſt anſwer 
Jo theſe intergatories,” Ree. 
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And ſmoke the temple with our ſacrifices. — 
Thou art my brother; So we'll hold thee ever. 
[To BELARIUS. 


Iuo. You are my father too; and did relieve me, 
To ſee this gracious ſeaſon. 

Cru. All o'erjoy'd, 
Save theſe in bonds; let them be joyful too, 
For they ſhall taſte our comfort. 


Ins. My good maſter, 
I will yet do you ſervice. 
Luc. Happy be you! 


Cru. The forlorn ſoldier, that ſo nobly fought, 
He would have well becom'd this place, and grac'd 
The thankings of a king. 

Posr. I am, fir, 

The ſoldier that did company theſe three 

In poor beſeeming ; *twas a fitment for 

The purpoſe I then follow'd ;—That I was he, 
Speak, Iachimo; I had you down, and might 
Have made you finiſh. 

Iich. I am down again: 

[ Kneeling, 
But now my heavy conſcience ſinks my knee, 
As then your force did. Take that life, beſeech 
you, 
Which I ſo often owe: but, your ring firſt; 
And here the bracelet of the trueſt princeſs, 
That ever ſwore her faith. 

Post. Kneel not to me; 

The power that I have on you, is to ſpare you; 
The malice towards you, to forgive you: Live, 
And deal with others better, 

Cru. Nobly doom'd: 
We'll learn our freeneſs of a ſon-in-law; 
Pardon's the word to all. 


| 
ö 
| 
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ARF. You holp us, fir, Th 
As you did mean indeed to be our brother; Th 
Joy'd are we, that you are. Be 

Posr. Your ſervant, princes. Good my lord of Tl 

Rome 
Call forth your ſoothſayer: As I ſlept, methought, W 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back'd, W 
Appear'd to me, with other ſpritely ſhows * Is 
Of mine own kindred: when I wak'd, I found A 
This label on my boſom; whoſe containing U 
Is ſo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can U 


Make no collection of it: * let him ſhow 
His ſkill in the conſtruction. 


Luc. | Philarmonus, 
Soor. Here, my good lord. 
Luc. Read, and declare the meaning. 


Soor. [Reads. |] When as a lion's whelp hall, to 
himſelf unknown, without ſeeking find, and be embraced 
by a piece of tender air; and when from a ſflately cedar 
ſhall be lopped branches, which, being dead many years, 
ſhall after revive, be jointed to the old flock, and freſhly 
grow ; then fhall — end his miſeries, Britain 
be fortunate, and flouriſh in peace and plenty. 


yy nd = 1] 


ſpritely /ows —] Are groups of ſprites, ghoſtly ap- 
AS STEEVENS. 

3 Make no collection of it : 1. A collection is a corollary, a con- 
ſequence deduced from premiſes. So, in ſir Joun Davies's poem on 
The Immortality of the Soul : 

„When ſhe, from ſundry arts, one ill doth draw 
% Gath'ring from divers ſights, one act of war; 
« From many caſes like, one rule of law: 
„% 'Theſe her collefions, not the ſenſes are.” STEEVENS., 


So, the Queen ſays to Hamlet : 
Her ſpeech is nothing, 


«« Yet the unſhaped uſe of it doth move 
The hearers to collection. 
Whoſe containing means, the contents of which, M. Masos. 
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Thou, Leonatus, art the lion's, whelp; 

The fit and apt conſtruction of thy name, 

Being Leo-natus, doth import ſo much: 

The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daughter, 
[To CYMBELINE. 

Which we call mollis aer; and mollis aer 

We term it mulier : which nulier, I divine, 

Is this moſt conſtant wife; who, even now, 

Anſwering the letter of the oracle, 

Unknown to you, unſought, were clipp'd about 

With this moſt tender air. 


Crm. This hath ſome ſeeming. 


Soorn. The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 
Perſonates thee: and thy lopp'd branches point 
Thy two ſons forth: who, by Belarius ſtolen, 
For many years thought dead, are now reviv'd, 
To the majeſtick cedar join'd; whoſe iſſue 
Promiſes Britain peace and plenty. \ 


Cru. Well, 
My peace we will begin: — And, Caius Lucius, 
Although the victor, we ſubmit to Cæſar, 
And to the Roman empire; promiſing 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were diſſuaded by our wicked queen; 


Whom heavens, in juſtice, (both on her, and hers,) 
Have laid moſt heavy hand.“ 


4 My peace we will begin: ] I think it better to read: 
By peace awe will begin. Jon ns0N. 


I have no doubt but Johnſon's amendment is right. The Sooth- 
ſayer ſays, that the label promiſed to Britain “ peace and plenty.” 
To which Cymbeline replies: We will begin avith peace, to fulfil 
the prophecy.” M. Masow. 


5 Whom Heavens, in juſtice, (both on her, and hers,) 
Have laid moſt heavy hand.] i. e. have laid moſt heavy hand 
on. Thus the old copy, and thus Shakſpeare certainly wrote, many 
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Soorn. The fingers of the powers above do tune 
The harmony of this peace. The viſion 
Which I made known to Lucius, ere the ſtroke 
Of this yet ſcarce-cold battle,* at this inſtant 
Is full accompliſh'd: For the Roman eagle, 
From ſouth to weſt on wing ſoaring aloft, 
Leſſen'd herſelf, and in the beams o'the ſun 
So vaniſh'd : which fore-ſhow'd our princely eagle, 
The imperial Cæſar, ſhould again unite 
His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, 
Which ſhines here in the weſt, 


Cru. Laud we the gods; 
And let our crooked ſmokes climb to their noſtrils 
From our bleſs'd altars! Publiſh we this peace 


ſuch elliptical expreſſions being found in his works. So, in The 
Rape of Lucrece : 

% Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty, 

« And dotes on ahm he looks [on], gainſt law and duty,” 
Again, in King Richard III: 

Men ſhall deal unadviſedly ſometimes, 

« Which after hours give leiſure to repent []. 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: 

60 even as bad as thoſe, 1 

That vulgars give boldeſt titles [e].“ 
Again, ibidem : 

© — Ihe queen is ſpotleſs 

% In that which you accuſe her [f].“ 
Again, in King Henry VIII: 

6 whoever the king removes, 

The cardinal inſtantly will find employment [ for. |” 
Again, in Othello: 

« What conjurations and what mighty magick 

«« J won his daughter [ avith].” 

Mr. Pope, inſtead of the lines in the text, ſubſtituted— 
On whom heaven's juſtice (both on her and hers) 
Hath lay'd moſt heavy hand. 


and this capricious alteration was adopted by all the ſubſequent 
editorss MALONE. 


6 this yet /carce-cold battle, ] Old copy—yet this &, The 
correction was made by Mr, Rowe. MaLoNt, 
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To all our ew. Set we forward: Let 


A Roman and a Britiſh enſign wave 

Friendly together: ſo through Lud's town march: 

And in the temple of great Jupiter 

Our peace we'll ratify ; ſeal it with feaſts. — 

Set on there:—Never was a war did ceaſe, 

Ere bloody hands were waſh'd, with ſuch a peace. 
[ Exeunt.” 


7 This play has many juſt ſentiments, ſome natural dialogues, 
and ſome pleaſing ſcenes, but they are obtained at the expence of 
much incongruity. To remark the folly of the fiction, the ab- 
ſurdity of the conduct, the confuſion of the names, and manners 
of different times, and the impoſlibility of the events in any ſyſtem 
of life, were to waſte criticiſm upon unreſiſting imbecility, upon 
faults too evident for detection, and too groſs for aggravation. 

Jon xsox. 


A book entitled 4 twp] for Smelts, or the Waterman's Fare of 


mad Merry Weftern Wenches, whoſe Tongues albeit, like Bell-clappers, 
they never leave ringing, yet their Tales are ſaveet, and will much 
content you : Written by kinde Kitt 4 King flone,—was publiſhed at 
London in 1603; and again, in 1620. To the ſecond tale in that 
volume Shakſpeare ſeems to have been indebted for two or three of 
the circumſtances of Cymbeline. [See p. 3.] It is told by the Fiſh- 
wife of Stand on the Green, and 1s as follows ; 

In the troubleſome raigne of king Henry the Sixt, there dwelt 
in Waltam (not farre from London) a gentleman, which had to 
wife a creature moſt beautifull, ſo that in her time there were few 
found that matched her, none at all that excelled her; ſo excellent 
were the gifts that nature had beſtowed on her. In body was ſhe 
not onely ſo rare and unparaleled, but alſo in her gifts of minde, ſo 
that in this creature it ſeemed that Grace and Nature ſtrove who 
ſhould excell each other in their gifts toward her. The gentleman, 
her huſband, thought himſelfe ſo happy in his choiſe, that he be- 
lieved, in chooſing her, he had tooke holde of that bleſſing which 
Heaven proffereth every man once in his life. Long did not this 
opinion hold for currant; for in his height of love he began ſo to 
hate her, that he ſought her death : the cauſe I will tell you, 
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Having buſineſſe one day to London, he tooke his leave very 
kindly of his wife, and, accompanied with one man, he rode to 
London : being toward night, he tooke up his inne, and to be 
briefe, he went to ſupper amongſt other gentlemen. Amongſt other 
talke at table, one tooke occaſion to ſpeake of women, and what 
excellent creatures they were, ſo long as they continued loyal to 
man. To whom anſwered one, ſaying, 'This is truth, fir; ſo is 
the divell good ſo long as he doth no harme, which is meaner: his 

oodneſs and women's loyaltie will come both in one yeere; but it 
1s ſo farre off, that none in this age ſhall live to ſee it. 

„This gentleman loving his wife dearely, and knowing her to 
be free from this uncivill generall taxation of women, in her be. 
half, ſaid, Sir, you are too bitter againſt the ſexe of women, and 
doe ill, for ſome one's ſake that hath proved falſe to you, to taxe 
the generalitie of women-kinde with lightneſſe; and but I would 
not be counted uncivill amongſt theſe gentlemen, I would give you 
the reply that approved untruth deſerveth :—you know my mean- 
ing, fir; conſtrue my words as you pleaſe, Excuſe me, gentlemen, 
if I be uncivil; I anſwere in the behalfe of one who is as free from 
diſloyaltie as is the ſunne from darknes, or the fire from cold. 
Pray, fir, ſaid the other, ſince wee are oppoſite in opinions, let us 
rather talke like lawyers, that wee may be quickly friends againe, 
than like ſouldiers, which end their words with blowes. Perhaps 
this woman that you anſwere for, is chaſte, but yet againſt her 
will; for many women are honeſt, cauſe they have not 2 
and opportunitie to be diſhoneſt; ſo is a thief true in priſon, be- 
cauſe he hath nothing to ſteale. Had I but opportunitie and knew 
this ſame ſaint you ſo adore, I would pawne my life and whole 
eſtate, in a ſhort while to bring you ſome manifeſt token of her 
difloyaltie. Sir, you are yong in the knowledge of women's ſlights; 
your want of experience makes you too credulous : therefore be 
not abuſed. This ſpeech of his made the gentleman more out of 
patience than before, ſo that with much adoe he held himſelfe from 
offering violence; but his anger beeing a little over, he ſaid, ir, 
I doe verily beleeve that this vaine ſpeech of yours proceedeth rather 
from a looſe and ill-manner'd minde, than of any experience you 
have had of women's looſeneſs: and ſince you think yourſelfe fo 
cunning in that diveliſh art of corrupting women's chaſtitie, I will 
lay down heere a hundred pounds, againſt which you ſhall lay fifty 
pounds, and before theſe gentlemen 7 promiſe you, if that within 
a month's ſpace you bring me any token of this gentlewoman's 
diſloyaltie, (for whoſe ſake I have ſpoken in the behalfe of all 
women,) I doe freely give you leave to injoy the ſame ; condi- 
tionally, you not performing it, I may enjoy your money. If that 
it be a match, ſpeake, and I will acquaint you where ſhe dwelleth : 
and beſides I vow, as I am a gentleman, not to give her notice of 
any ſuch intent that is toward her. Sir, quoth the man, your 
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proffer is faire, and I accept the ſame. So the money was delivered 
in the oaſt of the houſe his hands, and the fitters by were witneſſes ; 
ſo drinking together like friends, they went every man to his 
chamber. The next day this man, having knowledge of the 

ce, rid thither, leaving the gentleman at the inne, who being 
aſſured of his wife's chaſtitie, made no other account but to winne 
the wager; but it fell out otherwiſe: for the other yowed either 
by force, policie, or free will, to get ſome jewell or other toy from 
her, which was enough to perſuade the gentleman that he was a 
cuckold, and win the wager he had laid. This villaine (for hee 
deſerved no better ſtile) lay at Waltam a whole day before he came 
to the ſight of her; at laſt he eſpied her in the fields, to whom he 
went, and kiſſed her (a thing no modeſt woman can deny); after 
his ſalutation, he ſaid, Gentlewoman, I pray, pardon me, if I 
have beene too bold: I was intreated by your huſband, which is 
at London, (I riding this way) to come and fee you; by me he 
hath ſent his commends to you, with a kind intreat that you would 
not be diſcontented for his long abſence, it being ſerious buſineſs 
that keepes him from your ſight. The gentlewoman very modeſtlie 
bade him welcome, thanking him for his kindnes ; withall telling 
him that her huſband might command her patience ſo long as he 
pleaſed. Then intreated ſhee him to walke homeward, where ſhe 

ve him ſuch entertainment as was fit for a gentleman, and her 
Fuſband's friend. 

In the time of his abiding at her houſe, he oft would have 
ſingled her in private talke, but ſhe perceiving the ſame, (knowing 
it to be a thing not fitting a modeſt woman,) would never come in 
his ſight but at meales, and then were there ſo many at boord, that 
it was no time for to talke of love- matters: therefore he ſaw he 
muſt accompliſh his defire ſome other way ; which he did in this 
manner. He having laine two nights at her houſe, and perceiving 
her to bee free from luſt ful deſires, the third night he fained him- 
ſelfe to bee ſomething ill, and ſo went to bed timelier than he was 
wont. When he was alone in his chamber, he n to thinke 
with himſelfe that it was now time to do that which he deter- 
mined: for if he tarried any longer, they might have cauſe to 
think that he came for ſome ill intent, and waited opportunity to 
execute the ſame. With this reſolution he went to her chamber, 
which was but a paire of ſtaires from his, and finding the doore 
open, he went in, placing himſelf under the bed. ng had he 
not lyne there, but in came the gentlewoman with her maiden ; 
who, having been at prayers with her houſhold, was going to bed. 
She pany herſelfe to bedward, laid her head-tyre and thoſe 
jewels ſhe wore, on a little table thereby : at length he perceived 
her to E off a little crucifix of gold, which daily ſhe wore next 
to her heart ; this jewell he thought fitteſt for his turne, and there- 
tore obſerved where ſhe did lay the ſame, 
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« At length the gentlewoman, having untyred her ſelfe, went 
to bed; her maid then bolting of the doore, tooke the candle, and 
went to bed in a withdrawing roome, onely ſeparated with arras, 
This villaine Jay ftill under he bed, liſtening if hee could heare 
that the gentlewoman ſlept : at length he might hear her draw her 
breath long ; then thought he all ſure, and like a cunning villaine 
roſe without noiſe, going ſtraight to the table, where finding of 
the crucifix, he lightly went to the doore, which he cunningly un- 
bolted : all this performed he with ſo little noiſe, that neither the 
miſtreſs nor the maid heard him. Having gotten into his chamber, 
he wiſhed for day that he might carry this jewell to her huſband, 
as ſigne of his wife's diſloyaltie; but ſeeing his wiſhes but in vaine, 
he laid him downe to ſleepe: happy had ſhe beene, had his bed 
proved his grave. 

In the morning ſo ſoone as the folkes were ſtirring, he roſe 
and went to the horſe-keeper, praying him to helpe him to his 
horſe, telling him that he had tooke his leave of his miſtris the laſ 
night. Mounting his horſe, away rode he to London, leaving the 
gentlewoman in bed ; who, when ſhe roſe, attiring herſelfe haſtily, 
('cauſe one tarried to ſpeake with her,) miſſed not her crucifix. So, 
paſſed ſhe the time away, as ſhe was wont other dayes to doe, no 
whit troubled in minde, though much ſorrow was toward her; onely 
ſhe ſeemed a little diſcontented that her gheſt went away ſo un- 
mannerly, ſhe uſing him ſo kindely. So leaving her, I will ſpeake 
of him, who the next morning was betimes at London ; and com- 
ing to the inne, hee aſked for the gentleman who was then in bed, 
but he quickly came downe to him; who ſeeing him returned ſo 
ſuddenly, hee thought hee came to have leave to releaſe himſelſe 
of his wager ; but this chanced otherwiſe, for having ſaluted him, 
he ſaid in this manner :—Sir, did not I tell you that you were too 

ong in experience of woman's ſubtilties, and that no woman was 
longer ood than till ſhe had cauſe, or time to do ill? This you 
believed not; and thought it a thing ſo unlikely, that you have 

iven me a hundred pounds for the knowledge of it. In brief, 
— your wife is a woman, and therefore a wanton, a change- 
ling :—to confirm that I ſpeake, ſee heere (ſhewing him the cru- 
cifix) ; know you this? If this be not ſufficient proofe, I will fetch 
you more. 

At the ſight of this, his bloud left his face, running to com- 
fort his faint heart, which was ready to breake at the fight of this 
crucifix, which he knew ſhe alwayes wore next her | cg and 
therefore he muſt (as he thought) goe ſomething neere, which ſtole 
ſo private a jewell. But — 2 himſelſe, he cheeres his 
ſpirits, ſeeing that was ſufficient proofe, and he had wonne the 
wager, which he commanded ſhould be given to him. Thus was the 
poore gentleman abuſed, who went into his chamber, and being 
weary of this world, (ſeeing where he had put onely his truſt he 
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was deceived,) he was minded to fall upon his ſword, and ſo end 
all his miſeries at once: but his better genius perſuaded him con- 
trary, and not ſo, by lay ing violent hand on himſelfe, to leap into 
the divel's mouth. Thus being in many mindes, but reſolving no 
one thing, at laſt he concluded to puniſh her with death, which had 
deceived his truſt, and himſelfe utterly to forſake his houſe and 
lands, and follow the fortunes of king Henry. To this intent, he 
called his man, to whom he ſaid, George, thou knoweſt I have 
ever held thee deare, making more account of thee than thy other 
fellowes; and thou haſt often told me that thou diddeſt owe thy 
life to me, which at any time thou wouldeſt be ready to render up 
to doe me . True, fir, anſwered his man, I ſaid no more 
then, than I will now at any time, whenſoever you pleaſe, per- 
forme. I believe thee, George, replyed he ; but there is no ſuch. 
need : I onely would have thee doe a thing for me, in which is 
no great danger; yet the profit which thou ſhalt have thereby ſhall 
amount to my wealth. For the love that thou beareſt to me, and 
for thy own good, wilt thou do this? Sir, anſwered George, more 
for your love than any reward, I will doe it, (and yet money makes 
men valiant,) pray tell me what it is? George, ſaid his maſter, 
this it is; thou muſt home, praying thy miſtreſs to meet me 
halfe the way to London ; but having her by the way, in ſome pri- 
vate place kill her: I mean as I ſpe e, kill her, I ſay; this is my 
command, which thou haſt promiſed to performe; which if thou 
performeſt not, I vow to kill thee the next time thou comeſt in my 
ſight, Now for thy reward, it ſhall be this: Take my ring, and 
8 on thou haſt done my command, by virtue of it, doe thou aſ- 
ſume my place till my returne, at which time thou ſhalt know what 
my reward is; till then govern my whole eſtate, and for thy miſ- 
treſs' abſence and my own, make what excuſe thou pleaſe; ſo be 
gone, Well, fir, ſaid George, ſince it is your will though un- 
willing I am to do it, yet I will performe it. So went he his way 
toward Waltam ; and his maſter preſently rid to the court, where 
hee abode with king Henry, who a little before was inlarged by 
the earle of Warwicke, and placed in the throne againe. 

«« George being come to Waltam, did his dutie to his miſtris, 
who wondered to ſee him, and not her huſband, for whom ſhe 
demanded of George ; he anſwered her, that he was at Enfield, and 
did requeſt her to meet him there. To which ſhee willingly agreed, 
and preſently rode with him toward Enfield. At length, they be- 
ing come into a by-way, George began to ſpeake to her in this 
manner: Miſtris, I pray you tell me, what that wife deſerves, who 
through ſome lewd behaviour of hers hath made her huſband to neglect 
his eſtates, and meanes of life, ſeeking by all meanes to dye, that 
he might be free from the ſhame which her wickedneſſe hath pur- 
chaſed him? Why, George, quoth ſhee, haſt thou met with tome 
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ſuch creature? Be it whomſoever, 22 I be her judge, I thinke 
her worthy of death. How thinkeſt thou? Faith miſtris, ſaid he, 
I think ſo too, and am fo fully 1 that her offence deſerves 
that puniſhment, that I purpoſe to be executioner to ſuch a one 
myſelfe: Miſtris, you are this woman; you have ſo offended m 
maſter, (you know beſt, how, yourſelfe,) that he hath left his 
houſe, vowing never to ſee the ſame till you be dead, and I am the 
man = by him to kill you. Therefore thoſe words which 
yon meane to utter, ſpeake them preſently, for I cannot ſtay. Poor 
tlewoman, at the report of theſe unkinde words (ill deſerved at 
er hands) ſhe looked as one dead, and uttering aboundance of 
teares, ſhe at laſt ſpake theſe words: And can it be, that my kind. 
nes and loving obedience hath merited no other reward at his hands 
than death ? f cannot be. I know thou only tryeſt me, how pa- 
tiently I would endure ſuch an unjuſt command. Te tell the 
heere, thus with body proſtrate on the earth, and hands lift up to 
heaven, I would pray for his preſervation ; thoſe ſhould be my 
worſt words: for death's fearful viſage ſhewes pleaſant to that ſoule 
that is innocent. Why then prepare yourſelfe, ſaid George, for by 
heaven I doe not jeſt. With that ſhe E him ſtay, ſaying,— 
And is it ſo? Then what ſhould I deſire to live, having loft his 
favour (and without offence) whom I ſo dearly loved, and in whoſe 
fight my happineſſe did conſiſt ? Come, let me die, Yet George, 
let me have ſo much favour at thy hands, as to commend me in 
theſe few words to him : Tell him, my death I willingly imbrace, 
for I have owed him my life (yet no otherwiſe but by a wife's 
obedience) ever ſince I called him huſband ; but that I am guilty 
of the leaſt fault toward him, I utterly deny ; and doe, at this 
hour of my death, deſire that Heaven would pour down vengeance 
upon me, if ever I offended him in thought. Intreat him that he 
would not ſpeake aught that were ill on mee, when I am dead, for 
in good troth I have deſerved none. Pray Heaven bleſſe him; J 
am prepared now, ſtrike pr'ythee home, and kill me and my griefes 
at once. 

«« George, ſeeing this, could not with-hold himſelfe from ſhed- 
ding teares, and with pitie he let fall his ſword, ſaying, —Miſtris, 
that I have uſed you ſo roughly, pray pardon me, for I was com- 
manded ſo by my maſter, who hath vowed, if I let you live, to 
kill me. But I being perſwaded that you are innocent, I will ra- 
ther undergoe the danger of his wrath than to ſtaine my hands with 
the bloud of your cleere and ſpotleſſe breſt ; yet let me intreat you ſo 
much, that you would not come in his fight, leſt in his rage he 
turne your butcher, but live in ſome diſguiſe, till time have opened 
the cauſe of his miſtruſt, and ſhewed you guiltleſſe ; which, I hope, 
will not be long. ; 

«© To this ſhe willingly granted, being loth to die cauſeleſſe, 
and thanked him for his kindneſſe; ſo parted they both, having 
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teares in their eyes. George went home, where he ſhewed his 
maſter's ring, for the ; p07 yo of the houſe till his maſter and 
miſtris returne, which he ſaid lived a while at London, cauſe the 
time was ſo troubleſome, and that was a place where they were more 
ſecure than in the country, This his fellowes believed, and were 
obedient to his will; amongft whom he uſed himſelfe ſo kindely 
that he had all their loves. This poore gentlewoman (miſtris of 
the houſe) in ſhort time got man's apparell for her diſguiſe; fo 
wandered ſhe up and downe the countrey, for ſhe could get no 
ſervice, becauſe the time was ſo dangerous that no man knew whom 
he might truſt : onely ſhe maintained herſelſe with the price of thoſe 
jewels which ſhe had, all which ſhe ſold. At the laſt, _ — out 
of money, and having nothing left (which ſhe could well ſpare) to 
make money of, ſhe reſolved rather to ſtarve than ſo much to de- 
baſe herſelfe to become a beggar. With this reſolution ſhe went to 
a ſolitary place befide Yorke, where ſhe lived the ſpace of two 
dayes on hearbs, and ſuch things as ſhe could there finde. 

« Tn this time it chanced that king Edward, beeing come out of 
France, and lying thereabout with the ſmall forces hee had, came 
that way with ſome two or three noblemen, with an intent to dif- 
cover if any ambuſhes were laid to take him at an advantage. He 
ſeeing there this gentlewoman, whom he ſuppoſed to be a boy, 
— her what ſhe was, and what ſhe made = in that private 
place ? To whom ſhee very wiſely and modeſtly withall, anſwered, 
that ſhe was a poore boy, whoſe bringing up had bin better than 
her outward parts then ſhewed, but at that time ſhe was both friend- 
leſſe and comfortleſſe, by reaſon of the late warre. He beein 
moved to ſee one ſo well featured as ſhe was, to want, — 
her for one of his pages; to whom ſhe ſhewed herſelfe ſo dutifull 
and loving, that in ſhort time ſhe had his love above all her fellows. 
Still followed ſhe the fortunes of K. Edward, hoping at laſt (as 
not long after it did fall out) to be reconciled to her huſband. 

« After the battell at Barnet, where K. Edward got the beſt, ſhe 
going up and downe amongſt the ſlaine men, to know whether her 
huſband, which was on K. Henrie's fide, was dead or eſcaped, hap- 
pened to ſee the other who had been her gheſt, lying there for dead. 
She remembering him, and thinking him to be one whom her huſ- 
band loved, went to him, and finding him not dead, ſhe cauſed 
one to helpe her with him to a houſe there-by ; where opening his 
breſt to dreſſe his wounds, ſhe eſpied her crucifix, at fight of which 
her heart was joyfull, hoping by this to find him that was the 
originall of her diſgrace : for he remembering herſelfe, found that 
ſhe had loſt that crucifix ever ſince that morning he departed from 
her houſe ſo ſuddenly. But ſaying nothing of 1t at that time, ſhe 
cauſed him to be carefully looked unto, and brought up to London 
after her, whither ſhe weat with the king, carrying the crucifix with 
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« On a time, when he was a little recovered, ſhe went to him, 
giving him the crucifix which ſhe had taken from about his necke; 
to whom he ſaid, * Good gentle youth, keep the ſame ; for now 
in my miſery of ſicknes, when the ſight of that picture ſhould be 
moſt comfortable, it is to me moſt uncomfortable ; and breedeth 
ſuch horrour in my conſcience, when I think how wrongfully I got 
the ſame, that ſo long as I ſee it I ſhall never be in reſt.. Now 
knew ſhe that he was the man that cauſed the ſeparation twixt her 
huſband and her ſelfe; yet ſaid ſhe nothing, uſing him as reſpec. 
tively as ſhe had before: onely ſhe cauſed the man in whoſe houſe 
he lay, to remember the words he had ſpoken concerning the cru- 
ciſix. Not long after, ſhe being alone, attending on the king, be- 
ſeeched his grace to do her juſtice on a villain that had bin the 
cauſe of all the miſery ſhe had ſuffered. He loving her above all 
his other ages, moſt dearly, faid, Edmund, (bor ſo had ſhe 
named herſelfe,) thou ſhalt have what right thou wilt on thy ene- 
my ; cauſe him to be ſent for, and I will be thy judge my ſelſe. 
She being glad of this, with the king's authority ſent for her huſ- 
band, whom ſhe heard was one of the priſoners that was taken at 
the battel of Barnet ; ſhe appointin the other, now recovered, to 
be at the court at the ſame time. They being both come, but not 
one ſeeing of the other, the king ſent for the wounded man into 


the preſence ; before whom the aſp Bod him how he came by the 


crucifix. He fearing that his villainy would come forth, denyed 
the words he had ſaid before his oaſt, affirming he bought it. With 
that, ſhe called in the oaſt of the houſe where he lay, bidding him 
boldly ſpeake what he had heard this man ſay concerning the cru- 
cifix, The oaſt then told the king, that in the preſence of this 
page he heard him intreat that the crucifix might be taken from his 
ſight, for it did wound his conſcience, to thinke how wrongfully 
he had gotten the ſame. "Theſe words did the page averre ; yet he 
utterly denyed the ſame, affirming that he bought it, and if that 
he did ſpeake ſuch words in his ſickneſſe, they proceeded from the 
kehwed of his braine, and were untruthes. 

«« She ſeeing this villain's impudency, ſent for her huſband in, 
to whom ſhe ſhewed the crucifix, ſaying, Sir, doe you know this ? 
Yes, anſwered hee, but would God I ne're had knowne the owner 
of it! It was my wife's, a woman virtuous till this divell (ſpeaking 
to the other) did corrupt her purity,-who brought me this crucifix 
as a token of her inconſtancie. 

« With that the king ſaid, Sirra, now are you found to be a 
knave. Did you not, even now, affirme you bought it? To whom 
he anſwered with fearfull countenance, | wor" it ike your grace, 1 
ſaid ſo to preſerve this gentleman's honour, and his wife's, which 
by my telling of the truth would have been much indamaged ; for 
indeed ſhe, being a ſecret friend of mine, gave me this as a teſti- 
mony of her love, 
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« The 2 not being able longer to cover her ſelfe in 
that diſguiſe, ſaid, And it like your majeſty, give mee leave to 
ſpeake, and you ſhall ſee me make this villain confeſſe how he hath 
abuſed that good gentleman,” 'The king having given her leave, 
ſhe ſaid, © Firſt, fir, you confeſſed before your oaſt and my ſelfe, 
that you had wrongfully got this jewell; then before his majeſtie 
you affirmed you bought it ; ſo * * former words: Now 
you have denyed that which you ſo boldly affirmed before, and ſaid 
it was this gentleman's wife's gift. With his majeſtie's leave I ſay, 
thou art a villaine, and this is likewiſe falſe.” With that ſhe diſ- 
covered her ſelfſe to be a woman, ſaying—* Hadſt thou, villaine, 
ever any ſtrumpet's favour at my hands? Did I, for any finfull 
pleaſure I received from thee, beſtow this on thee ? Speake, and if 
thou have any goodneſs left in thee, ſpeak the truth.” 

« With that, he being daunted at her ſudden ſight, fell on his 
knees before the king, beſeeching his grace to be mercifull unto 
him, for he had wronged that gentlewoman. Therewith told he 
the king of the match betweene the gentleman and him ſelfe, and 
how he ſtole the crucifix from her, and by that meanes perſuaded 
her huſband that ſhe was a whore. The king wondered how he 
durſt, knowing God to be juſt, commit ſo great a villainy ; but 
much more admired he to ſee his page to turn a gentlewoman. But 
ceaſing to admire, he ſaid Sir, (ſpeaking to her huſband,) you 
did the part of an unwiſe man to lay ſo fooliſh a wager, for which 
offence the remembrance of your folly is puniſhment inough ; but 
ſeeing it concernes me not, your wife ſhall be your judge. With 
that Mrs. Dorrill, thanking his majeſtie, went to her huſband, ſay- 
ing, Sir, all my anger to you 1 lay down with this kiſſe.“ 
He wondering all this while to ſee this ſtrange and unlooked- 
for change, wept for joy, deſiring her to tell him how ſhe was pre- 
ſerved ; wherein ſhe ſarisfied him at full, The king was likewiſe 
glad that he had preſerved this gentlewoman from wilfull famine, 
and gave judgment on the other in this manner :— That he ſhould 
reſtore the money treble which he had 3 got from him; 
and ſo was to have a yeere's impriſonment. So this gentleman and 
his wife went, with the king's leave, lovingly home, where they 
were kindely welcomed by George, to whom for recompence he 
gave the money which he received : ſo lived they ever after in great 
content. MaLoONE, 
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A SONG /ung by Guiderius and Arviragus over Fidele, 


ſuppoſed to be dead. 
By Mr. WILLIAM COLLINS, 


To fair Fidele's graſſy tomb, 
Soft maids and village hinds fhall bring 

Each opening ſweet, of earlieſt bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing ſpring. 


No wailing ghoſt ſhall dare appear 

To vex with ſhrieks this quiet grove ; 
But ſhepherd lads aſſemble here, 

And melting virgins own their love. 


No wither'd witch hall here be ſeen, 
No goblins lead their nightly crew: 
The female fays ſhall haunt the green, 

And dreſs thy grave with pearly dew. 


The red-breaſft oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moſs, and gather'd flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 


Il hen howling winds, and bealing rain, 
In tempeſts ſhake the ſylvan cell; 

Or midſt the chace on every plain, | 
The tender thought on thee fhall dwell. 


Each lonely ſcene ſhall thee reſtore ; 
For thee the tear be duly fhed: 
Below'd, till life could charm no more; 
And mourn'd till pity's ſelf be dead. 
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* Titus AxnDRONICUs.] It is obſervable, that this play is 
printed in the quarto of 1611, with exactneſs equal to that of the 
other books of thoſe times. The firſt edition was probably cor- 
reed by the author, ſo that here is very little room for conjecture 
or emendation; and accordingly none of the editors have much 
moleſted this piece with officious criticiſm, JounsoN, 


There is an authority for aſcribing this play to Shakſpeare, 
which I think a very ſtrong one, though not made uſe of, as I re. 
member, by any of his commentators, It 1s given to him, amon 
other plays, which are undoubtedly his, in a little book, call 
Palladis Tamia, or the Second Part of Wit's Commonwealth, written 
by Francis Meres, Maiſter of arts, and printed at London in 1 598, 
The other tragedies, enumerated as his in that book, are Kms 
Jobn, Richard the Second, Henry the Fourth, Richard the Third, and 
Romeo and Juliet. The comedies are, the Mid/ummer Night's Dream, 
the Gentlemen of Verona, the Comedy of Errors, the Lowe's Labour 
Loft, the Love's Labour Won, and the Merchant of Venice. I have 
given this liſt, as it ſerves ſo far to aſcertain the date of theſe 
plays; and alſo, as it contains a notice-of a comedy of Shakſpeare, 
the Lowe's Labour Non, not included in any collection of his works; 
nor, as far as I know, attributed to him by any other authority, 
If there ſhould be a play in being with that title, though without 
Shakſpeare's name, I ſhould be glad to ſee it; and I think the 
editor would be ſure of the publick thanks, even if it ſhould prove 
no better than the Lowe's Labour's Loft, Tyrwuitr. 


The work of criticiſm on the plays of our author, is, I be- 


lieve, generally found to extend or contract itſelf in proportion to 
the value of the piece under conſideration ; and we ſhall always do 
little where we defire but little ſhould be done. I know not that this 
piece ſtands in need of much emendation ; though it might be 
treated as condemned criminals are in ſome countries, any experi- 
ments might be juſtifiably made on it. 

The author, whoever he was, might have borrowed the ſtory, 
the names, the characters, &c. from an old ballad, which is en- 
tered in the books of the Stationers' Company immediately after 
the play on the ſame ſubject. John Danter] Feb. 6, 1593. A 
book entitled 4 Noble Roman Hiſtorie of Titus Andronicus,” 

« Enter'd unto him alſo the ballad thereof.“ 

Entered again April 19, 1602, by Tho. Pavyer. 

The reader will find it in Dr. Percy's Religues of ancient Engliſh 
Poetry, Vol. I. Dr. Percy adds, that there is reaſon to conclude 
that this play was rather improved by Shakſpeare with a few fine 
touches of his pen, than originally writ by him ; for not to men- 
tion that the ſtyle is leſs figurative than his others generally are, 
this tragedy is mentioned with diſcredit in the induction to Ben 
Jonſon's Bartholomew Fair in 1614, as one that had then been ex- 


hibited * five-and-twenty or thirty years: which, if we take the 
loweſt number, throws it back to the year 1589, at which time 
Shak ſpeare was but 25: an earlier date than can be found for any 
other of his pieces, and if it does not clear him entirely of it, 
ſhews at leaſt it was a firſt attempt,” 

Though we are obliged to Dr. Percy for his attempt to clear 
our great dramatick writer from the imputation of having pro- 
duced this ſanguinary performance, yet I cannot admit that the 
circumſtance of its being diſcreditably mentioned by Ben Jonſon, 
ought to have any weight ; for Ben has not very ſparingly cenſured 
The Tempeſt, and other pieces which are undoubtedly among the 
moſt finiſhed works of Shakſpeare, The whole of Ben's Prologue 
to Every Man in his Humour, is a malicious ſneer on him. 

Painter, in his Palace of Pleaſure, Tom. II. ſpeaks of the ſtory 
of Titus as well known, and particularly mentions the cruelty of 


Tamora: And in A Knack to know a Knave, 1 594, is the following 
alluſion to it: 


cc 


as welcome ſhall you be 
To me, my daughters, and my ſon in law, 
« As Titus was unto the Roman ſenators, 
« When he had made a conqueſt on the Goths.” 

Whatever were the motives of Heming and Condell for admit- 
ting this tragedy among thoſe of Shakſpeare, all it has gained by 
their favour is, to be delivered down to poſterity with repeated 
remarks of contempt,—a Therſites babbling among heroes, and 
introduced only to be derided. 


See the notes at the concluſion of this piece. STEEVENS. 


On what principle the editors of the firſt complete edition of our 
poet's plays admitted this into their volume, cannot now be aſcer- 
tained, e moſt probable r2aſon that can be aſſigned, is, that he 
wrote a few lines in it, or gave ſome aſſiſtance to the author, in 
reviſing it, or in ſome other way aided him in bringing it forward 
on the ſtage, The tradition mentioned by Ravenſcroft in the time 
of King James II. warrants us in making one or other of theſe 
ſuppoſitions. ** I have been told” (ſays he in his preface to an 
alteration of this play publiſhed in 1687,) „ by ſome anciently 
converſant with the ſtage, that it was not originally his, but 
brought by a private author to be ated, and he only gave ſome 
maſter touches to one or two of the principal parts or characters. 

* A booke entitled A noble Roman Hifprie of Titus Audronicus 
was entered at Stationers-Hall, Feb. 6, 1593-4. This was un- 
doubtedly the play, as it was printed in that year (according to 
Langbaine, who alone appears to have ſeen the firſt edition,) and 
acted by the ſervants of the Earls of Pembroke, Derby, and Suſſex. 
It is obſervable that in the entry no author's name is mentioned, 


and that the play was originally performed by the ſame company 


of comedians who exhibited the old drama, entitled The Contention 
of the Houſes of Yorke and Lancafter, The old Taming of a Shrew, 
and Marlowe's King Edward II. by whom not one of Shakſpeare's 
plays is ſaid to have been performed. See the Diſſertation on King 
Henry VI. Vol. X. p. 428. 

From Ben Jonſon's faduRion to Bartholomew Fair, 1614, we 
learn that Andronicus had been exhibited twenty-five or thirty years 
before ; that is, according to the loweſt computation in 1589 ; or 
taking a middle period, which is perhaps more juſt, in 1587. 

To enter into a long diſquiſition to prove this piece not to have 
been written by Shak peare, would be an idle waſte of time. To 
thoſe who are not converſant with his writings, if particular paſ- 
ſages were examined, more words would be neceſſary than the ſub. 
ject is worth; thoſe who are well acquainted with his works, cannot 
entertain a doubt on the queſtion. —I will however mention one 
mode by which it may be eaſily aſcertained. Let the reader only 
peruſe a few lines of Appius and Virginia, Tancred and Giſmund, 
The Battle of Alcazar, Feronimo, Selimus Emperor of the Turks, The 
Wounds of Civil War, The Wars of Cyrus, Locrine, Arden of 
Fevenſbam, King Edward I. The Spaniſh Tragedy, Solyman and 
Perſeda, King Leir, the old King Fohn, or any other of the pieces 
that were exhibited before the time of Shakſpeare, and he will at 
once perceive that Titus Andronicus was coined in the ſame mint. 

The teſtimony of Meres, mentioned in a preceding note, alone 
remains to be conſidered. His exumerating this among Shak(ſpeare's 
plays may be accounted for in the ſame way in which we may ac- 
count for its being printed by his fellow-comedians in the firſt folio 
edition of his works. Meres was in 1598, when his book ap- 
peared, intimately connected with Drayton, and probably acquainted 
with ſome of the dramatick poets of the time, from ſome or other 
of whom he might have heard that Shakſpeare intereſted himſelf 
about this tragedy, or had written a few lines for the author. The 
internal evidence furniſhed by the piece itſelf, and proving it not 
to have been the production of Shakſpeare, greatly outweighs any 
ſingle teſtimony on the other ſide. Meres might have been miſ- 
informed, or inconſiderately have given credit to the rumour of the 
day. For ſix of the plays which he has mentioned, (excluſive of 
the evidence which the repreſentation of the pieces themſelyes might 
have furniſhed,) he had perhaps no better authority than the whiſper 
of the theatre ; for they were not then printed. He could not have 
been deceived by a title-page, as Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes ; for Shak- 
ſpeare's name is not in the title-page of the edition printed in quarto 
in 1611, and therefore we may conclude, was not in the title-page 
af that in 1594, of which the other was undoubtedly a re- impreſ- 
ſion, Had this mean performance been the work of Shakſpeare, 
can it be ſuppoſed that the bookſellers would not have endeavoured 
to procure a fale for it by ſtamping his name upon it ?- 


In ſhort, the high antiquity of the piece, its entry on the Sta- 
tioners books, and being afterwards printed without the name of 
our author, its being rr the ſervants of Lord Pembroke, 
&c. the ſtately march of the verſification, the whole colour of the 
compoſition, its reſemblance to ſeveral of our moſt ancient dramas, 
the diflimilitude of the ſtyle from our author's undoubted com 
ſitions, and the tradition mentioned by Ravenſcroft, when ſome of 
his contemporaries had not been long » (for Lowin and Taylor, 
two of his fellow-comedians, were alive a few years before the 
Reſtoration, and Sir William D'Avenant, who had himſelf written 
for the ſtage in 1629, did not die till April 1668 ;) all theſe cir- 
cumſtances combined, prove with irreſiſtible force that the play of 
Titus Androvicus has been erroneouſly aſcribed to Shakſpeare. 


MALONE, 


PERSONs repreſented. 


Saturninus, Son to the late Emperor of Rome, and 
afterwards declared Emperor himſelf. 

Baſſianus, Brother to Saturninus; in love with La- 
vinia. 

Titus Andronicus, à noble Roman, General againſt 
the Goths. 

Marcus Andronicus, Tribune of the People; and 
Brother to Titus. 

Lucius, 
uintus, 

amr, 

Mutius, 

Young Lucius, à Boy, Son to Lucius. 

Publius, Son to Marcus the Tribune. 

Amilius, a noble Roman. 

Alarbus, 

Chiron, I Sons to Tamora. 

Demetrius, | 

Aaron, a Moor, beloved by Tamora. 

A Captain, Tribune, Meſſenger, and Clown; Romans. 

Goths, and Romans. 


Tamora, Queen of the Goths. 
Lavinia, Daughter to Titus Andronicus. 
A Nurſe, and a black Child. 


Kinſmen of Titus, Senators, Tribunes, Officers, Soldiers, 
and Attendants. 


Sons to Titus Andronicus. 


SCENE, Rome; and the Country near it. 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


ACT I SCENE I. 
Rome. Before the Capitol. 


The tomb of the Andronici appearing; the Tribunes 
and Senators aloft, as in the Senate. Enter, below, 
SATURNINUS and his followers, on one ſide; and 
Basslanus and his followers, on the other ; with 
drum and colours. 


Sar. Noble patricians, patrons of my right, 
Defend the juſtice of my cauſe with arms; 
And, countrymen, my loving followers, 

Plead my ſucceſſive title * with your ſwords: 
I am his firſt-born ſon, that was the laſt 
That ware the imperial diadem of Rome; 
Then let my father's honours live in me, 
Nor wrong mine age with this indignity. 


Bas. Romans, —friends, followers, favourers of 
my right, — 
If ever Baſſianus, Cæſar's ſon, 
Were gracious in the eyes of royal Rome, 
Keep then this paſſage to the Capitol; 
And ſuffer not diſhonour to approach 
The imperial ſeat, to virtue conſecrate, 
To juſtice, continence, and nobility : 


y ſucceſſive title — ] i. e. my title to the ſucceſſion, 
MALONE. 
Thus alſo Raleigh: “ The empire being elective, and not 


ſucceſſive, the emperors, in being, made profit of their own times. 
STEVENS, 
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But let deſert in pure election ſhine; 
And, Romans, fight for freedom in your choice, 


Enter Marcus AnpRoNICus alsft, with the crown. 


Max. Princes,—that ſtrive by factions, and by 
friends, 

Ambitiouſly for rule and empery,— 
Know, that the people of Rome, for whom we ſtand 
A ſpecial party, have, by common voice, 
In election for the Roman empery, 
Choſen Andronicus, ſurnamed Pius 
For many good and great deſerts to Rome; 
A nobler man, a braver warrior, 
Lives not this day within the city walls: 
He by the ſenate is accited home, 
From weary wars againſt the barbarous Goths; 
That, with his ſons, a terror to our foes, 
Hath yok'd a nation ſtrong, train'd up in arms. 
Ten years are ſpent, ſince firſt he undertook 
This cauſe of Rome, and chaſtiſed with arms 
Our enemies? pride: Five times he hath return'd 
Bleeding to Rome, bearing his valiant ſons 
In coffins from the field; 
And now at laſt, laden with honour's ſpoils, 
Returns the good Andronicus to Rome, 
Renowned Titus, flouriſhing in arms. 
Let us entreat,—By honour of his name, 
Whom, worthily, you would have now ſucceed, 
And in the Capitol and ſenate's right, 
Whom you pretend to honour and adore,— 
That you withdraw you, and abate your ſtrength; 
Diſmiſs your followers, and, as ſuitors ſhould, 
Plead your deſerts in peace and humbleneſs. 


Sar. How fair the tribune ſpeaks to calm my 
thoughts! | 
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Bas. Marcus Andronicus, ſo I do affy 
In thy uprightneſs and integrity, 
And ſo I love and honour thee and thine, 
Thy noble brother Titus, and his ſons, 
And her, to whom my thoughts are humbled all, 
Gracious Lavinia, Rome's rich ornament, 
That I will here diſmiſs my loving friends; 
And to my fortunes, and the people's favour, 
Commit my cauſe in balance to be weigh'd. 


[ Exeunt the followers of Bass IANus. 


Sr. Friends, that have been thus forward in 
my right, 
I thank you all, and here diſmiſs you all; 
And to the love and favour of my country 
Commit myſelf, my perſon, and the cauſe. 
[ Exeunt the followers of SATURNINUS, 


Rome, be as juſt and gracious unto me, 
As I am confident and kind to thee, — 
Open the gates, and let me in. 


Bas. Tribunes! and me, a poor competitor. 


[SAT. and Bas. go into the Capitol, and exeunt 
with Senators, Marcus, Sc. | 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. 


Enter a Captain, and Others. 


Cay. Romans, make way; The good Andronicus, 
Patron of virtue, Rome's beſt champion, 
Succeſsful in the battles that he fights, 

With honour and with fortune is return'd, 
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From where he circumſcribed with his ſword, 
And brought to yoke, the enemies of Rome. 


Flouriſh of trumpets, Sc. enter MuTius and Mas. 
TIus: after them, two men bearing a coffin cover'd 
with black; then QuinTus and CINE: After 
them, Tirus AnDpRoNICus; and then Ta Mona, 
with ALARBUS, CHIRON, DEMETRIUS, AARON, 
and other Goths, priſoners; ſoldiers and people, 
following. The bearers ſet down the coffin, and 


T1rvs ſpeaks. 


Tir. Hail, Rome, victorious in thy mourning 
weeds !? 

Lo, as the bark, that hath diſcharg'd her fraught,* 
Returns with precious lading to the bay, 
From whence at firſt ſhe weigh'd her anchorage, 
Cometh Andronicus, bound with laurel boughs, 
To re- ſalute his country with his tears; | 
Tears of true joy for his return to Rome, — 
Thou great defender of this Capitol, 


3 Hail, Rome, victoriaus in thy mourning weeds “] I ſuſpect that 
the poet wrote : 
. my mourning weeds ! 
i. e. Titus would ſay: Thou, Rome, art victorious, though I am 
a mourner for thoſe ſons which I have loſt in obtaining that victory. 
Wa RBURTON. 


Thy is as well as my, We may ſuppoſe the Romans in a grateful 
ceremony, meeting the dead ſons of Andronicus with mournful 
habits. JoaunsoN, | 


Or that they were in mourning for their emperor who was juſt 
dead. STEEVENS, 


4 her fraught,] Old copies—his fraught. Corrected in 
the fourth folio. ALONE. 


5 Thou great defender of this Capitol,] Jupiter, to whom the 
Capitol 3 Jonxsox. 
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Stand gracious to the rites that we intend |— 
Romans, of five and twenty valiant ſons, 
Half of the number that king Priam had, 
Behold the poor remains, alive, and dead! 
Theſe, that ſurvive, let Rome reward with love; 
Theſe, that I bring unto their lateſt home, 
With burial amongſt their anceſtors: _ 
Here Goths have given me leave to ſheath my 
ſword. 
Titus, unkind, and careleſs of thine own, 
Why ſuffer'ſt thou thy ſons, unburied yet, 
To hover on the dreadful ſhore of Styx ?*— 
Make way to lay them by their brethren. 
[ The tomb is opened. 
There greet in ſilence, as the dead are wont, 
And ſleep in peace, ſlain in your country's wars! 
O ſacred receptacle of my joys, 
Sweet cell of virtue and nobility, 
How many ſons of mine haſt thou in ſtore, 
That thou wilt never render to me more ? 


Luc. Give us the proudeſt priſoner of the Goths, 
That we may hew his limbs, and, on a pile, 
Ad manes fratrum ſacrifice his fleſh, 
Before this earthly priſon of their bones ; 
That ſo the ſhadows be not unappeas'd, 
Nor we diſturb'd with prodigies on earth.” 


Tir. I give him you; the nobleſt that ſurvives, 
The eldeſt ſon of this diſtreſſed queen. 


Tau. Stay, Roman brethren ;—Gracious con- 
queror, 


& To hover on the dreadful ſhore of Styx] Here we have one of 
the numerous claſſical notions that are ſcattered with a pedantick 
profuſion through this piece. MaLone. 


7 Nor aue diſturb'd with prodigies on earth.] It was ſuppoſed by 
the ancients, that the ghoſts of unburied people appeared to their 
friends and relations, to ſolicit the rites of funeral, STzEveNs. 


Vor, XIII, S 
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Victorious Titus, rue the tears I ſhed, 

A mother's tears in paſſion for her ſon: 

And, if thy ſons were ever dear to thee, 

O, think my ſon to be as dear to me. 

' Sufficeth not, that we are brought to Rome, 
To beautify thy triumphs, and return, 
Captive to thee, and to thy Roman yoke; 
But muſt my ſons be ſlaughter'd in the ſtreets, 
For valiant doings in their country's cauſe ? 
O! if to fight for king and common weal 
Were piety in thine, it is in theſe. 
Andronicus, ſtain not thy tomb with blood : 
Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods? 
Draw near them then in being merciful : * 
Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge ; 
Thrice-noble Titus, ſpare my firſt-born ſon. 


Tir. Patient yourſelf, madam, and pardon me. 
Theſe are their brethren, whom you Goths beheld 
Alive, and dead; and for their brethren ſlain, 
Religiouſly they aſk a ſacrifice: 


8 Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods ? 

Draw near them then in being merciful :] * Homines enim ad 
deos nulla re propius accedunt, quam ſalutem hominibus dando.” 
Cicero pro Ligario. : 

Mr. Whalley infers the learning of Shakſpeare from this paſſage : 
but our preſent author, whoever he was, might have fund! a tranſ- 
ſlation of it in ſeveral places, provided he was not acquainted 
with the original. STEEVENS. 


The ſame ſentiment is in Edward III. 1596: 
0 kings r the neareſt unto God, 
« By giving life and ſafety unto men.” RRR O. 


Patient yourſelf, &c.] This verb is uſed by other dramatick 

writers. So, in Arden of Fewenſbam, 1 592 : 
Patient yourſelf, we cannot help it now.“ 

Again, in King Edward I. 1599: 
« Patient your highnefs tis but mother's love.“ 

Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, B. XII. ch. Ixxv : 
Her, weeping ripe, he laughing, bids to patient het 

awhile,” STEEVENS. 


I 
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To this your ſon is mark'd; and die he muſt, 
To appeaſe their groaning ſhadows that are gone. 


Luc. Away with him! and make a fire ſtraight ; 
And with our ſwords, upon a pile of wood, 
Let's hew his limbs, till they be clean conſum'd. 


[Exeunt Lucius, QuinTus, MaRTlus, and 
MurTr1vs, with ALARBVs. 


TAM. O cruel, irreligious piety ! 
Car. Was ever Scythia half ſo barbarous? 


Dem. Oppoſe not Scythia to ambitious Rome. 
Alarbus goes to reſt; and we ſurvive 
To tremble under Titus” threatening look. 
Then, madam, ſtand reſolv'd; but hope withal, 
The ſelf-ſame gods, that arm'd the queen of Troy 
With opportunity of ſharp revenge 
Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent,“ 


2 The ene gods, that arm'd the queen of Tray 
With opportunity of ſharp revenge 
Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent, &c.] I read, againſt the 
authority of all the copies : : 
in her tent, 
i. e. in the tent where ſhe and the other Trojan captive women 
were kept: for thither Hecuba by a wile had decoyed Polymneſtor, 
in order to "—_ her revenge. 'This we may learn from 
Euripides's Hecuba ; the only author, that I can at preſent remem- 
ber, from whom our writer muſt have gleaned this circumſtance. 
THEOBALD. 
Mr. Theobald ſhould firſt have proved to us that our author 
underſtood Greek, or elſe that this play of Euripides had been 
tranſlated, In the mean time, becauſe neither of theſe particulars 
are verified, we may as well ſuppoſe he took it from the old ſtory- 
book of the Trojan War, or / 6 old tranſlation of Ovid. See 
Metam. XIII. e writer of the play, whoever he was, might 
have been miſled by the paſſage in Ovid : ** vadit ad artificem,” 
and therefore took it for granted that ſhe found him in his tent. 
STEEVENS. 
I have no doubt that the writer of this play had read Euripides 
in the original, Mr, Steevens juſtly obſerves in a ſubſequent note 
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May favour Tamora, the queen of Goths, 
(When Goths were Goths, and Tamora was queen,) 
To quit the bloody wrongs upon her foes. 


Re-enter Lucius, QuinTus, MarTIus, and Mu- 
TIUs, with their ſwords bloody. 


Luc. See, lord and father, how we have per- 
form'd 
Our Roman rites: Alarbus' limbs are lopp'd, 
And entrails feed the ſacrificing fire, 
Whoſe ſmoke, like incenſe, doth perfume the ſky, 
Remaineth nought, but to inter our brethren, 
And with loud larums welcome them to Rome. 


Tir. Let it be ſo, and let Andronicus 

Make this his lateſt farewell to their fouls. 
[ Trumpets ſounded, and the coffins laid in the tomb. 

In peace and honour reſt you here, my ſons; 
Rome's readieſt champions, repoſe you here,“ 
Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps ! 
Here lurks no treaſon, here no envy ſwells, 
Here grow no damned grudges ; here, are no ſtorms, 
No noiſe, but filence and eternal ſleep : 


Enter LAviNla. 


In peace and honour reſt you here my ſons! 


Lay. In peace and honour live lord Titus long; 
My noble lord and father, live in fame! 
Lo! at this tomb my tributary tears 


near the end of this ſcene, that there is © a plain alluſion to the 
Ajax of Sophocles, of which no tranſlation was extant in the time 
of Shakſpeare.” MALONR. 


2 repoſe you here,] Old copies, redundantly in reſpe both 


to ſenſe and metre : 
repoſe you here in reſt, STEEVENS. 
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I render, for my brethren's obſequies ; 

And at thy feet I kneel, with tears of joy 
Shed on the earth, for thy return to Rome: 
O, bleſs me here with thy victorious hand, 
Whoſe fortunes Rome's beſt citizens applaud. 


Tir. Kind Rome, that haſt thus lovingly re- 
ſerv'd 
The cordial of mine age to glad my heart !— 
Lavinia, live; outlive thy father's days, 
And fame's eternal date, for virtue's praiſe !? 


Enter Marcus AnDRONICUs, SATURNINUsS, BassI- 
ANUS, and Others. 


Max. Long live lord Titus, my beloved bro- 
ther, 
Gracious triampher in the eyes of Rome! 


Tyr. Thanks, gentle tribune, noble brother Mar- 
cus. 


Mar. And welcome, nephews, from ſucceſsful 
wars, 
You that ſurvive, and you that ſleep in fame. 
Fair lords, your fortunes are alike in all, 
That in your country's ſervice drew your ſwords : 
But ſafer triumph is this funeral pomp, 
That hath aſpir'd to Solon's happineſs,* 


3 And fame's eternal date, for wirtue's praiſe !] This abſurd wiſh 
is made ſenſe of, by changing and into in. WARBURTON, 


To live in fame's date is, if an allowable, yet a harſh expreſſion. 

To outlive an eternal date, is though not philoſophical, yet poetical 
ſenſe. He wiſhes that her life may be longer than his, and her 
praiſe longer than fame. Joh xsON. 


+ That hath aſpir d to Solon's happineſs,] The maxim of Solon 


here alluded to 1s, that no man can be pronounced to be happy 
before his death: CR» 
83 
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And triumphs over chance, in honour's bed.— 
Titus Andronicus, the people of Rome, 
Whoſe friend in juſtice thou haſt ever been, 
Send thee by me, their tribune, and their truſt, 
This palliament of white and ſpotleſs hue; 
And name thee in election for the empire, 
With theſe our late-deceaſed emperor's ſons: 
Be candidatus then, and put it on, 
And help to ſet a head on headleſs Rome. 


Tir. A better head her glorious body fits, 
Than his, that ſhakes for age and feebleneſs : 
What! ſhould I don this robe,“ and trouble you? 
Be choſen with proclamations to-day; 
To-morrow, yield up rule, reſign my life, 
And ſet abroad new buſineſs for you all? 
Rome, I have been thy ſoldier forty years, 
And led my country's ſtrength ſucceſsfully ; 
And buried one and twenty valiant ſons, 
Knighted in field, ſlain manfully in arms, 

In right and ſervice of their noble country : 
Give me a ſtaff of honour for mine age, 
But not a ſcepter to control the world : 
Upright he held it, lords, that held it laſt. 


Max. Titus, thou ſhalt obtain and aſk the em- 
pery.* 
$47. Proud and ambitious tribune, canſt thou 
tell ?— | 


ultima ſemper 

Expectanda dies homini ; dicique beatus 

Ante obitum nemo, ſupremaque funera, debet.” Ovid. 
MaLone. 


$ don zhis robe, ] i. e. do on this robe, put it on. So, in 


Hamlet : 
Then up he roſe, and don d his clothes.” STEEVENS. 


6 Titus, thou ſhalt obtain and aſk the empery.] Here is rather 
too much of the bg mporegor, STEEVENS, 
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Tir. Patience, prince Saturnine. 


Sax. Romans, do me right ;— 
Patricians, draw your ſwords, and ſheath them not 
Till Saturninus be Rome's emperor :— 
Andronicus, *would thou wert ſhipp'd to hell, 
Rather than rob me of the people's hearts. 


Luc. Proud Saturnine, interrupter of the good 
That noble-minded Titus means to thee! 


Tyr. Content thee, prince; I will reſtore to thee 
The people's hearts, and wean them from them- 
ſelves. 


Bas. Andronicus, I do not flatter thee, 
But honour thee, and will do till I die; 
My faction if thou ſtrengthen with thy friends,” 
I will moſt thankful be: and thanks, to men 
Of noble minds, is honourable meed. 


Tir. People of Rome, and people's tribunes here, 
I aſk your voices, and your ſuffrages ; 
Will you beſtow them friendly on Andronicus ? 


TRIB. To gratify the good Andronicus, 
And gratulate his ſafe return to Rome, 
The people will accept whom he admits. 


Tir. Tribunes, I thank you: and this ſuit I make, 
That you create your emperor's eldeſt ſon, 
Lord Saturnine; whoſe virtues will, I hope, 
Reflect on Rome, as Titan's rays on earth, 
And ripen juſtice in this common-weal : 
Then if you will elect by my advice, 
Crown him, and ſay, — Long live our emperor ! 


MAR. With voices and applauſe of every ſort, 
Patricians, and plebeians, we create 
Lord Satyrninus, Rome's great emperor ; 


- 
i 


thy friends,] Old copies—friend. Corrected in the 
8 4 


fourth folio. MALON E. 
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And ſay, — Long live our emperor Saturnine ! 


[A long flouriſh, 


$47. Titus Andronicus, for thy favours done 
To us in our election this day, 
I give thee thanks in part of thy deſerts, 
And will with deeds requite thy gentleneſs : 
And, for an onſet, Titus, to advance 
Thy name, and honourable family, 
Lavinia will I make my empereſs, 
Rome's royal miſtreſs, miſtreſs of my heart, 
And in the ſacred Pantheon her eſpouſe: 
Tell me, Andronicus, doth this motion pleaſe thee? 


Tyr. It doth, my worthy lord; and, in this match, 

I hold me highly honour'd of your grace: 

And here, in ſight of Rome, to Saturnine,— 
King and commander of our common-weal, 

The wide world's emperor, —do I conſecrate 

My ſword, my chariot, and my priſoners ; 
Preſents well worthy Rome's imperial lord: 
Receive them then, the tribute that I owe, 
Mine honour's enſigns humbled at thy ſeet. 


$47. Thanks, noble Titus, father of my life! 
How proud I am of thee, and of thy gifts, 
Rome ſhall record; and, when I do forget 
The leaſt of theſe unſpeakable deſerts, 
Romans, forget your tealty to me. 


T iT. Now, madam, are you priſoner to an empe- 
ror ; [To TAMORA. 
To him, that for your honour and your ſtate, 
Will uſe you nobly, and your followers. 


Sar. A goodly lady, truſt me; of the hue 
That I would chooſe, were I to chooſe anew. — 


7 


Pantheon—)] The quarto 1611, and the firſt folio— 


Pathan; the ſecond folio—Paniheon. STEEVENS. 
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Clear up, fair queen, that cloudy countenance; 

Though chance of war hath wrought this change 
of cheer, 

Thou com'ſt not to be made a ſcorn in Rome: 

Princely ſhall be thy uſage every way. 

Reſt on my word, and let not diſcontent 

Daunt all your hopes; Madam, he comforts you, 

Can make you greater than the queen of Goths.— 

Lavinia, you are not diſpleas'd with this? 


Lay. Not I, my lord;“ ſith true nobility 
Warrants theſe words in princely courteſy. 


Sar. Thanks, ſweet Lavinia.—Romans, let us go: 
Ranſomleſs here we ſet our priſoners free: 
Proclaim our honours, lords, with trump and drum. 


Bas. Lord Titus, by your leave, this maid is 
mine. [ Seizing LAvINIA. 


Tir. How, ſir? Are you in earneſt then, my lord? 


Bas. Ay, noble Titus; and reſolv'd withal, 
To do myſelf this reaſon and this right. 
[The Emperor courts TAMORA in dumb ſhow. 


MAR. Suum cuique is our Roman juſtice: 
This prince in juſtice ſeizeth but his own. 


Luc. And that he will, and ſhall, if Lucius live. 


Tir. Traitors, avaunt! Where is the emperor's 
guard ? 
Treaſon, my lord; Lavinia is ſurpriz'd. 


* Lav. Not 1, my lord;] It was pity to part a couple who ſeem 
to have correſponded in diſpoſition ſo exactly as Saturninus and 
Lavinia, Saturninus, who = juſt promiſed to eſpouſe her, al- 
ready wiſhes he were to chooſe again ; and ſhe who was engaged to 
Baſſianus (whom ſhe afterwards marries) expreſſes no reluctance 
when her father gives her to Saturninus. Her ſubſequent raillery 
to Tamora is of ſo coarſe a nature, that if her tongue had been all 
ſhe was condemned to loſe, perhaps the author (whoever he was) 
might Fave eſcaped cenſure on the ſcore of poetick juſtice. 

STEEVENS., 
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$47, Surpriz'd! By whom? 

Bas. By him that juſtly may 
Bear his betroth'd from all the world away. 

[ Exeunt Marcus and Bass8IANUs, with LAVIxIA. 


Mur. Brothers, help to convey her hence away, 
And with my ſword I'll keep this door ſafe. 
[ Exeunt Lucius, QuinTus, and MaRTius, 


Tir. Follow, my lord, and I'II ſoon bring her 
back. 


Mor. My lord, you paſs not here. 


TIT. What, villain boy! 
Barr'ſt me my way in Rome? 
[Trrus kills MuT1vs, 


Mor. Help, Lucius, help! 


Re-enter Lucius. 


Luc. My lord, you are unjuſt; and, more than 
ſo, 
In wrongful quarrel you have ſlain your ſon. 


Tir. Nor thou, nor he, are any ſons of mine; 
My ſons would never ſo diſhonour me: 
Traitor, reſtore Lavinia to the emperor. 


Luc. Dead, if you will; but not to be his wife, 
That is another's lawful promis'd love. [ Exit. 


$47. No, Titus, no; the emperor needs her not, 
Not her, nor thee, nor any of thy ſtock : 
T'll truſt, by leiſure, him that mocks me once; 
Thee never, nor thy traitorous haughty ſons, 
Confederates all thus to diſhonour me. 
Was there none elſe in Rome to make a ſtale of, 


9 Was there Sc.] The words, there, elſe, and of, are not found 


in the old copies. This conjectural emendation was made by the 
editor of the ſecond folio. 


=] > = 
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But Saturnine? Full well, Andronicus, 
Agree theſe deeds with that proud brag of thine, 
That ſaid'ſt, I begg'd the empire at thy hands. 


Tir. O monſtrous! what reproachful words are 
theſe ? 


Sar. But go thy ways; go, give that changing 
piece 
To him that flouriſh'd for her with his ſword : 
A valiant ſon-in-law thou ſhalt enjoy; 
One fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons, 
To ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome.“ 


Tir. Theſe words are razors to my wounded 
heart. 


Sar. And therefore, lovely Tamora, queen of 
Goths,— | 
That, like the ſtately Phoebe mongſt her nymphs, 


Dele the word of, which was inſerted by the editor of the ſecond 
folio, from ignorance of ancient phraſeology, See Vol. V. p. 10, 
n. 8; and Vol. XIII. p. 235, n.5. MaLons. 


I muſt excuſe 2 from cjecing any one of theſe monoſyllables, 
being convinced that they were all inſerted from an authorized 


copy, and by a judicious hand. STEEveNns. 


2 changing piece —] Spoken of Lavinia. Piece was then, 
as it is now, uſed perſonally as a word of contempt. Jon nsoN. 
So, in Britannia's Paſtorals, by Brown, 1613: 
oe her huſband, weaken'd piece, 
«« Muſt have his cullis mix'd with ambergreaſe ; 
«« Pheaſant and partridge into jelly men's, 
« Grated with gold.” SrREVEXS. 


3 To ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome.] A ruffler was a kind 
of cheating bully ; and is ſo called in a ſtatute made for the 2 
ment of vagabonds in the 27th year of King Henry VIII. See 
Greene's Groundwork of Coneycatching, 1592. Hence, I ſuppoſe, 
this ſenſe of the verb, to ruffle. Rufflers are likewiſe enumerated 
among other vagabonds, by Holinſhed, Vol. I. p. 18 5 

TEEVENS. 


To ruffle meant, to be noiſy, diſorderly, turbulent, A ruffler 
was a boiſterous ſwaggerer. MaLoSNE. 


1 
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Doſt overſhine the gallant'ſt dames of Rome,*— 

If thou be pleas'd with this my ſudden choice, 

Behold, I chooſe thee, Tamora, for my bride, 

And will create thee empereſs of Rome. 

Speak, queen of Goths, doſt thou applaud my 
__ choice? 

And here I ſwear by all the Roman Gods,— 

Sith prieſt and holy water are ſo near, 

And tapers burn ſo bright, and every thing 

In readineſs for Hymeneus ſtand, — 5 

I will not re- ſalute the ſtreets of Rome, 

Or climb my palace, till from forth this place 

lead eſpous'd my bride along with me. 


Tam. And here, in ſight of heaven, to Rome I 
ſwear, 
If Saturnine advance the queen of Goths, 
She will a handmaid be to his deſires, 
A loving nurſe, a mother to his youth. 


Sr. Aſcend, fair queen, Pantheon: Lords, ac- 
company 
Your noble emperor, and his lovely bride, 
Sent by the heavens for prince Saturnine, 
Whoſe wiſdom hath her fortune conquered: 
There ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites. 
[ Exeunt SATURNINUS, and his followers ; Ta- 
MORA, and her Sons; AARON and Goths. 


4 That, like the flately Phœbe *mong ft her nymphs, 
Doft overſhine the gallant'ft dames of Rome, | 
Micat inter omnes 
Julium ſidus, velut inter ignes 
luna minores, Hor. MaLone. 
From Phaer's Virgil, 1573: [Eneid, B. I.] 
«« Moſt lite unto Diana bright when ſhe to hunt goth out, — 
„% Whom 3 of the ladie ympbes awaite to do her 
will; 
She on her armes her quiuer beres, and al them ozer/ynes.” 
| R1T$0®, 
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Tir. I am not bid“ to wait upon this bride ;— 
Titus, when wert thou wont to walk alone, 
Diſhonour'd thus, and challenged of wrongs? 


Re-enter Marcus, Lucius, QuinTus, and MaRr- 
TIUS. 


Mas. O, Titus, ſee, O, ſee, what thou haſt done! 
In a bad quarrel ſlain a virtuous ſon. 


T7. No, fooliſh tribune, no; no ſon of mine, — 
Nor thou, nor theſe, confederates in the deed 
That hath diſhonour'd all our family; 

Unworthy brother, and unworthy ſons ! 

Luc. But let us give him burial, as becomes; 
Give Mutius burial with our brethren. 

Tir. Traitors, away! he reſts not in this tomb. 
This monument five hundred years hath ſtood, 
Which I have ſumptuouſly re-edified : 

Here none but ſoldiers, and Rome's ſervitors, 
Repoſe in fame; none baſely ſlain in brawls :— 
Bury him where you can, he comes not here. 

Max. My lord, this is impiety in you: 

My nephew Mutius' deeds do plead for him; 
He muſt be buried with his brethren. 


Dvin. Mart. And ſhall, or him we will accom- 
pany. 
Tir. And ſhall? What villain was it ſpoke that 


word ? 


Joi. He that would vouch't in any place but 
here. 


Tir. What, would you bury him in my deſpite ? 


am not bid —] i. e. invited. See Vol. V. p. 441, n. 2. 
MaALONE, 


| 
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Mar. No, noble Titus; but entreat of thee 
To pardon Mutius, and to bury him. 


Ti. Marcus, even thou haſt ſtruck upon my creſt, 
And, with theſe boys, mine honour thou haſt 
wounded : 
My foes I do repute you every one ; 
So trouble me no more, but get you gone. 


MARS. He is not with himſelf; let us withdraw.“ 


Quo. Not I, till Mutius* bones be buried. 
[Marcus and the ſons of Titus kneel, 


Max. Brother, for in that name doth nature 
plead. 


Qpix. Father, and in that name doth nature ſpeak. 
Tir. Speak thou no more, if all the reſt will ſpeed, 


Mar. Renowned Titus, more than half my 
ſoul, 


Luc. Dear father, ſoul and ſubſtance of us all,— 


Mas. Suffer thy brother Marcus to interr 
His noble nephew here in virtue's neſt, 
That died in honour and Lavinia's cauſe. 
Thou art a Roman, be not barbarous. 

The Greeks, upon advice, did bury Ajax 
That flew himſelf; and wiſe Laertes' ſon 
Did graciouſly plead for his funerals." 


& He is not with himſelf; let us withdraw.) Read: 
He is not now himſelf; RiIrsox. 


Perhaps the old reading is a mere affected imitation of Roman 
phraſeology. See Æueid XI. 409, though the words there are 
otherwiſe applied: f 

% Aabitet tecum, & ſit pectore in iſto.“ STEEVENS. 

1 The Greeks, upon advice, did bury Ajax 

T hat flew 1 ; and wiſe Laertes ſon 

Did graciouſly plead for his 8 paſſage alone would 
ſufficiently convince me, that the play 
one who was converſant with the Greek tragedies in their original 


fore us was the work of 
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Let not young Mutius then, that was thy joy, 
Be barr'd his entrance here. 


TIT. Riſe, Marcus, riſe :— 
The diſmall'ſt day is this, that e'er I ſaw, 
To be diſhonour'd by my ſons in Rome! 
Well, bury him, and bury me the next. 
MurTius 7s put into the tomb. 
Luc. There lie thy bones, ſweet Mutius, with 
thy friends, 
Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb! — 


ALL. No man ſhed tears for noble Mutius; * 
He lives in fame that died in virtue's cauſe. 


Marx. My lord,—to ſtep out of theſe dreary 
dumps,— 
How comes it, that the ſubtle queen of Goths 
Is of a ſudden thus advanc'd in Rome? 


Tir. I know not, Marcus; but, I know, it is; 
Whether by device, or no, the heavens can tell : 
Is ſhe not then beholden to the man 
That brought her for this high good turn ſo far? 
Yes, and will nobly him remunerate.” 


language. We have here a plain alluſion to the Ajax of Sophocles, 
of which no tranſlation was extant in the time of Shakſpeare. In 
that piece, Agamemnon conſents at laſt to allow Ajax the rites of 
ſepulture, and Ulyſſes is the pleader, whoſe arguments prevail in 
tavour of his remains. STEEVENS. 


8 No man ſhed tears &c.] This is evidently a tranſlation of the 
diſtich of Ennius: 
« Nemo me lacrumeis decoret : nec funera fletu 
« Facſit. quur? volito vivu' per ora virim.” STEEVENS. 


9 Yes, &c.] This line is not in the quarto. I ſuſpect, when it 
was added by the editor of the folio, he inadvertently omitted to 
prefix the name of the ſpeaker, and that it belongs to Marcus. In 
the ſecond line of this . the modern editors read / by de- 
vice, &, MaLoNnr, 
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Flouriſh. Re-enter, at one fide, SATURNINUS, at- 
tended; TAMoRA, ChIRON, DEMETRIUS, and 


AARON: At the other, Bass IAN us, LAviINIA, and 
Others. 


Sar. So Baſſianus, you have play'd your prize; 
God give you joy, fir, of your gallant bride. 

Bas. And you of yours, my lord: I ſay no more, 
Nor wiſh no leſs; and ſo I take my leave. 


Sar. Traitor, if Rome have law, or we have power, 
Thou and thy faction ſhall repent this rape. 


Bas. Rape, call you it, my lord, to ſeize my own, 
My true-betrothed love, and now my wife? 
But let the laws of Rome determine all; 
Mean while I am poſſeſs'd of that is mine. 


Sar. Tis good, fir: You are very ſhort with us; 
But, if we live, we'll be as ſharp with you. 


Bas. My lord, what I have done, as beſt I may, 
Anſwer I muſt, and ſhall do with my life. 
Only thus much I give your grace to know, — 
By all the duties that I owe to Rome, 

This noble gentleman, lord Titus here, 

Is in opinion, and in honour, wrong'd ; 
That, in the reſcue of Lavinia, 

With his own hand did ſlay his youngeſt ſon, 
In zeal to you, and highly mov'd to wrath 
To be control'd in that he frankly gave: 
Receive him then to favour, Saturnine ; 
That hath expreſs'd himſelf, in all his deeds, 
A father, and a friend, to thee, and Rome. 


Ti. Prince Baſſianus, leave to plead my deeds; 
*Tis thou, and thoſe, that have diſhonour'd me: 


2 lay'd your prize;] A technical term in the ancient 
fencing-ſchool, See Vol, III. p. 327, n. 3, STEEVENS, 
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Rome and the righteous heavens be my judge, 
How I have lov'd and honour'd Saturnine ! 


Tam. My worthy lord, if ever Tamora 
Were gracious in thoſe none eyes of thine, 
Then hear me ſpeak indifferently for all; 

And at my ſuit, ſweet, pardon what is paſt. 


$47. What! madam! be diſhonour'd openly, 
And baſely put it up without revenge? 


TAM. "my ſo, my lord; The gods of Rome fore- 

end, | 

I ſhould be author to diſhonour you! 

But, on mine honour, dare I undertake 

For good lord Titus* innocence in all, 

Whoſe fury, not diſſembled, ſpeaks his griefs : 

Then, at my ſuit, look graciouſly on him; 

Loſe not ſo noble a friend on vain ſuppoſe, 

Nor with ſour looks afflict his gentle heart. — 

My lord, be rul'd by me, be won at laſt, * 

Diſſemble all your griefs and diſcontents : 

You are but newly planted in your throne ; 

Leſt then the people, and patricians too, 

Upon a juſt ſurvey, take Titus' part, 

And ſo ' wa pack us for ingratitude, 

(Which Rome reputes to be a heinous ſin,) 

Yield at entreats, and then let me alone: Alia 

I'll find a day to maſſacre them all, > Aſide. 

And raze their faction, and their family, 

The cruel father, and his traitorous ſons, 

To whom I ſued for my dear ſon's life ; 

And make them know, what 'tis to let a 
queen 

Kneel in the ſtreets, and beg for grace in 
vain.— 

Come, come, ſweet emperor, - come, Andronicus, 
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Take up this good old man, and cheer the heart 
That dies in tempeſt of thy angry frown. 


$47. Riſe, Titus, riſe; my empreſs hath pre- 
vail'd. 
Tit. I thank your majeſty, and her, my lord: 
Theſe words, theſe looks, infuſe new life in me. 


T4M. Titus, I am incorporate in Rome, 
A Roman now adopted happily, 
And muſt adviſe the emperor for his good. 
This day all quarrels die, Andronicus ;— 
And let it be mine honour, good my lord, 
That I have reconcil'd your friends and you. — 
For you, prince Baſſianus, I have paſs'd 
My word and promiſe to the emperor, 
That you will be more mild and tractable. — 
And fear not, lords, —and you, Lavinia ;— 
By my advice, all humbled on your knees, 
You ſhall aſk pardon of his majeſty. 


Luc. We do; and vow to heaven, and to his 
highneſs, 
That, what we did, was mildly, as we might, 
Tend'ring our ſiſter's honour, and our own. 


Mak. That on mine honour here I do proteſt. 
ST. Away, and talk not; trouble us no more.— 


TAM. Nay, nay, ſweet emperor, we muſt all be 
friends : | 
The tribune and his nephews kneel for grace; 
I will not be denied. Sweet heart, look back. 


Sar. Marcus, for thy ſake, and thy brother's 
| here, - 
And at my lovely Tamora's entreats, 
I do remit theſe young men's heinous faults. 
Stand up. 
Lavinia, though you left me like a churl, 
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I found a friend; and ſure as death I ſwore, 
I would not part a bachelor from the prieſt, 
Come, if the emperor's court can feaſt two brides, 
You are my gueſt, Lavinia, and your friends : 
This day ſhall be a love-day, Tamora. 


Tir. To-morrow, an it pleaſe your majeſty, 
To hunt the panther and the hart with me, 
With horn and hound, we'll give your grace bor- 
jour. | 


Sar. Be it ſo, Titus, and gramercy too. 
[ Exennt. 


ACTI; SCENE JI: 
The ſame. Before the Palace. 


Enter AARON. 


AAk. Now climbeth Tamora Olympus? top, 
Safe out of fortune's ſhot; and fits aloft, 
Secure of thunder's crack, or lightning flaſh ; 
Advanc'd above pale envy's threat ning reach. 
As when the golden ſun ſalutes the morn, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack in his gliſtering coach, 
And overlooks the higheſt-peering hills ; 

So Tamora. 
Upon her wit * doth earthly honour wait, 


2 In the quarto, the direction is, Manet Aaron, and he is before 
made to enter with Tamora, though he ſays nothing. This ſcene 
ought to continue the firſt act. Jon nson. | 

3 Upon her wit -] We ſhould read Upon her vill. 

| ; WARBURTON, 
1 2 
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And virtue ſtoops and trembles at her frown. 

Then, Aaron, arm thy heart, and fit thy thoughts, 

To mount aloft with thy imperial miſtreſs, 

And mount her pitch; whom thou in triumph 
lon 

Haſt priſoner held, fetter'd in amorous chains; 

And faſter bound to Aaron's charming eyes, 

Than is Prometheus tied to Caucaſus. 

Away with ſlaviſh weeds, and idle thoughts! 

I will be bright, and ſhine in pearl and gold, 

To wait upon this new-made empereſs. 

To wait, ſaid I? to wanton with this queen, 

This goddeſs, this Semiramis ;—this queen,“ 

This 3 that will charm Rome's Saturnine, 

And ſee his ſhipwreck, and his commonweal's. 

Holla! what ſtorm is this? 


Enter CI RON and DEMETRIUS, braving. 


DE. Chiron, thy years want wit, thy wit wants 
edge, 
And manners, to intrude where I am grac'd ; 
And may, for aught thou know'ſt, affected be. 


Car. Demetrius, thou doſt over-ween in all; 
And ſo in this to bear me down with braves. 
*Tis not the difference of a year, or two, 
Makes me leſs gracious, thee more fortunate : 

I am as able, and as fit, as thou, 


T think wit, for which ſhe is eminent in the drama, is right. 
Jou nson. 


The wit of Tamora is again mentioned in this ſcene : 
„Come, come, our empreſs with her ſacred uit, &c. 
MaLoNE. 


4 this queen, ] The compoſitor probably repeated the word 
queen inadvertently ; [ſee the preceding line:] what was the poet's 


word, it is hardly worth while to conjecture. MaLoxe. 
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To ſerve, and to deſerve my miſtreſs* grace; 
And that my ſword upon thee ſhall approve, 
And plead my paſſions for Lavinia's love. 


AAk. Clubs, clubs!“ theſe lovers will not keep 
the peace. 


Dem. Why, boy, although our mother, unad- 
vis'd, 
Gave you a dancing-rapier by your ſide," 
Are you ſo deſperate grown, to threat your friends? 
Go to; have your lath glued within your ſheath, 
Till you Know better how to handle it. 


Cut. Mean while, fir, with the little ſkill I have, 
Full well ſhalt thou perceive how much I dare. 
Dem. Ay, boy, grow ye ſo brave? [| They draw. 
AAR. Why, how now, lords? 
So near the emperor's palace os you draw, 
And maintain ſuch a quarrel openly ? 
Full well I wot the ground of all this grudge; 
I would not for a million of gold, 
The cauſe were known to them it moſt concerns: 
Nor would your noble mother, for much more, 
Be ſo diſhonour'd in the court of Rome. 
For ſhame, put up. 


5 Clubs, clubs!) So, in King Henry VIII: «© —— and hit that 
woman, who cried out, clubs !** 

This was the uſual outcry for aſſiſtance, when any riot in the 
ſtreet happened. STEEVENS. 

See Vol. VI. p. 151, n. 2; and Vol. IX. p. 533, n. 9, 

| ' Reep. 

8 a dancing-rapier by your de,] So, in Greene's Quip for 
an upſtart Courtier : . one of them carrying his cutting- ſword 
of choller, the other his dancing-rapier of delight,” Again, in 


All's awell that ends well : 
46 no ſword worn, 


But one to dance with.” STEEVENS, 
See Vol. VI. p. 234, n. 4. MaLoxe. 
1 7 
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Dem. Not I; till I have ſheath'd' 
My rapier in his boſom, and, withal, 
Thruſt theſe reproachful ſpeeches down his throat, 
That he hath breath'd in my diſhonour here. 


Cui. For that I am prepar'd and full refolv'd,— 
Foul-ſpoken coward ! that thunder'ſt with thy 
tongue, 
And with thy weapon nothing dar'ſt perform. 


AAR. Away, I ſay.— 
Now by the gods, that warlike Goths adore, 
This petty brabble will undo us all. — 
Why, lords,—and think you not how dangerous 
It is to jut upon a 4 right? 
What, is Lavinia then become ſo looſe, 
Or Baſſianus ſo degenerate, 
That for her love ſuch quarrels may be broach'd, 
Without controlment, juſtice, or revenge? 
Young lords, beware lan ſhould the empreſs know 
This diſcord's ground, the muſick would not pleaſe. 


Car. I care not, I, knew ſhe and all the world; 
I love Lavinia more than all the world. 


DE. Youngling, learn thou to make ſome 
meaner choice: 
Lavinia 1s thine elder brother's hope. 


AaR. Why, are ye mad? or know ye not, in 
Rome S 
How furious and impatient they be, 
And cannot brook competitors in love? 


I tell you, lords, you do but plot your deaths 
By this device. 


7 Net I; till I hawe fheath'd c.] This ſpeech, which has been 
all along given to Demetrius, as the next to Chiron, were both 
given to the wrong ſpeaker; for it was Demetrius that had thrown 
out the reproachful ſpeeches on the other. WarBURTON, 
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Cat. Aaron, a thouſand deaths 
Would I propoſe,* to achieve her whom I love. 


AR. To achieve her!—How? 
Dem. Why mak'ſt thou it ſo ſtrange ? " 
She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd ; | 
She is a woman, therefore may be won ; ? 


2 thouſand deaths 
Would I propoſe,] Whether Chiron means he would contrive 
a thouſand deaths for others, or imagine as many cruel ones for him- 
ſelf, I am unable to determine. STEEVENS. 


Aaron's words, to which theſe are an anſwer, ſeems to lead to 
the latter interpretation. MALoNE. 


9 She is a woman, therefore may be wwod'd; 

She is a woman, therefore may be won ;| Theſe two lines occur, 

with very little variation, in the Firſt Part of King Henry VI: 
„ She's beautiful, and therefore to be aoo'd ; 

| *& She is a woman, therefore to be won,” 
This coincidence may lead one to ſuſpe&t that the author of the | 
preſent play was alſo author of the original Henry VI. I do not, 
indeed, conceive either to be the production of Shakſpeare ; for, 
though his hand 1s ſufficiently viſtble in ſome parts of the other 
play, particularly in the ſecond ſcene of the fourth act, there does 
not appear a fingle line in this, which can have any pretenſions to 
that honour : — therefore the teſtimony of Meres and the publi- 
cation of the players muſt neceſſarily yield to the force of intrinſick 
and circumſtantial evidence. It is much to be regretted that the | 
dramatick works of our earlieſt tragick writers, as Greene and 
Peele, for inſtance, and ſporting Kyd,” and Marlowe's mighty 
line,” are not collected and publiſhed together, if it were only to 
enable the readers of Shakſpeare to diſcriminate between his ſtyle 
and that of which he found the ſtage, and has left ſome of his 
dramas, in poſſeſſion ; and of which I conſider this play, and at 
leaſt four fifths of the Firſt Part of King Henry VI. (including the 
whole of the firſt act) the performances, no doubt, of one or other 
of the writers already named, as a genuine and not unfavourable 
ſpecimen, Indeed, I ſhould take Kyd to have been the author of 
Titus Andronicus, becauſe he ſeems to delight in murders and ſcra 
of Latin; though I muſt confeſs that, in the firſt of thoſe good 
qualities, Marlowe's Few of Malta may fairly diſpute precedence 
with the Spani/> Tragedy. Some few of the obſolete dramas I 
allude to, are, it is true, to be found in the collections of Dodſley 
and Hawkins: though I could wiſh that each of thoſe gentlemen 
had confined his reſearches to the further fide of the year 1600, 
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She is Lavinia, therefore muſt be lov'd. 

What, man! more water glideth by the mill * 
Than wots the miller of; and eaſy it is 

Of a cut loaf to ſteal a ſhive, we know: 
Though Baſſianus be the emperor's brother, 
Better than he have yet worn! Vulcan's badge. 


AAR. Ay, and as good as Saturninus may. 
[ Aſide, 
Dem. Then why ſhould he deſpair, that knows 
to court it 
With words, fair looks, and liberality ? 
What, haſt thou not full often ſtruck a doe, 
And borne her cleanly by the keeper's noſe ? 


Future editors will, doubtleſs, agree in ejecting a performance by 
which their author's name is diſhonoured, and his works are diſ- 
graced. RiTs0N. 


© more water glideth by the mill &c.] A Scots proverb: 
„% Mickle water goes by the miller when he ſleeps.” SrEEVEXs. 


0 fleal a N A hie is a ſlice, So, in the Tale of 
Argentile and Curan, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602; 

« A /eeve of bread as browne as nut.“ 
Demetrius is again indebted to a Scots proverb : 

« Tt is ſafe taking a ive of a cut loaf.” SrEEZVExNI. 


4 have yet worn—] Worn is here uſed as a diſſyllable. The 
modern editors, however, after the ſecond folio, read have yet 
worn, MALoxx. ö 


Let him who can read worn as a diſſyllable, read it fo, As I 
am not of that deſcription, I muſt continue to follow the ſecond 
folio. STEEVENS. 


$ ſtruck a doe, | Mr. Holt is willing to infer from this paſ- 
ſage that Titus Andronicus was not only the work of Shakſpeare, 
but one of his earlieſt performances, becauſe the ſtratagems of his 
former profeſſion ſeem to have been yet freſh in his mind. I had 
made the ſame obſervation in King Henry VI. before I had ſeen his; 
but when we conſider how many phraſes are borrowed from the 
ſports of the field, which were more followed in our author's time 
than any other amuſement, I do not think there is much in either 
his remark or my own.—Let me add, that we have here Deme- 
trius, the ſon of a queen, demanding of his brother prince if he 


r 
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AAR. holes then, it ſeems, ſome certain ſnatch 
or ſo 

Would ſerve your turns. 

# } Ay, ſo the turn were ſerv'd. 


Dem. Aaron, thou haſt hit it. 

AAR. Would you had hit it too; © 
Then ſhould not we be tir'd with this ado. 
Why, hark ye, hark ye,—And are you ſuch fools, 
To ſquare for this?* Would it offend you then 
That both ſhould ſpeed ? 

Wo I faith, not me. 

Dem. Nor me, 
So I were one. 

Aar. For ſhame, be friends; and join for that 

you jar. 

Tis policy and ſtratagem muſt do 
That you affect; and ſo muſt you reſolve; 
That what you cannot, as you would, achieve, 
You muſt perforce accompliſh as you may. 
Take this of me, Lucrece was not more chaſte 
Than this Lavinia, Baſſianus' love. 


has not often been reduced to practiſe the common artifices of a 


deer-ſtealer :—an abſurdity right worthy the reſt of the piece. 
STEEVENS, 


Demetrius ſurely here addreſſes hn, not his brother. 
MaLone. 
6 *Would you had hit it 790 ;] The ſame pleaſant alluſion occurreth 
alſo in Love's Labour's Loſt, See Vol. V. p. 254. AMNER. 
7 To ſquare for this #] To /quare is to quarrel, So, in A — 
ſum mer N s Dream : 


«« But they do ſquare. 
Again, in Drant's — war of Horace's Art of Poetry, 1567 : 
« Let them not ſing twixt act and act, 
«© What Jquareth from the reſt.” 
But to ſquare, which i in both theſe inſtances ſignifies to differ, is now 


uſed only in the very oppoſite ſenſe, and means to agree. 
STEEVENS, 


they never meet, 
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A ſpeedier courſe than lingering languiſhment' 

Muſt we purſue, and I have found the path. 

My lords, a ſolemn hunting is in hand; 

There will the lovely Roman ladies troop : 

The foreſt walks are wide and ſpacious ; 

And many unfrequented plots there are, 

Fitted by kind“ for rape and villainy : 

Single you thither then this dainty doe, 

And ſtrike her home by force, if not by words: 

This way, or not at all, ſtand you in hope. 

Come, come, our empreſs, with her ſacred wit,” 

To villainy and vengeance conſecrate, 

Will we acquaint with all that we intend ; 

And ſhe ſhall file our engines with advice,* 

That will not ſuffer you to ſquare yourſelves, 

But to your wiſhes* height advance you both. 

The emperor's court is like the houſe of fame, 

The palace full of tongues, of eyes, of ears: 

The woods are ruthleſs, dreadful, deaf, and dull; 

There ſpeak, and ſtrike, brave boys, and take your 
turns: 


7 A ſpeedier courſe than lingering languiſbment =] The old copies 
read: 


this /ingering &c. 
which may mean, we muſt purſue by a ſpeedier courſe this coy 
languiſhing dame, this piece of reluttant ſefingſi. STEEVENS. 


The emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. MALONE. 


8 by kind — ] That is, by nature, which is the old ſigni- 
fication of kind. Joh xSsOx. 


9 with her ſacred wit,) Sacred here ſignifies accused; a 
Latiniſm: Quid 
„ Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
«« Auri /acra fames?” Yirg, Malone. 
file our engines with advice,] i. e. remove all impediments 
from our deſigns by advice. The allufion is to the operation of 
the file, which, by conferring ſmoothneſs, facilitates the motion of 
the wheels which compoſe an engine or piece of machinery. 
STEEVENS, 
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There ſerve your luſt, ſhadow'd from heaven's eye, 
And revel in Lavinia's treaſury. 
Car. Thy counſel, lad, ſmells of no cowardice. 


Dru. Sit fas aut nefas, till I find the ſtream 
To cool this heat,* a charm to calm theſe fits, 
Per Styga, per manes vehor.* [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.“ 


A Foreſt near Rome. A Lodge ſeen at a diſtance, 
Horns, and cry of hounds, heard, 


Enter Tirus AnDRoONICcus, with Hunters, Ec. 
Marcus, Lucius, QuinTus, and MarTivs. 


Tir. The hunt is up, the morn is bright and grey, 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green : 


till I find the ſtream 

To cool this heat, | Thus likewiſe the feſtive Strumbo in the 
tragedy of Locrine : ** 2 you with the pleaſant water of 
your ſecret fountain quench the furious heat of the ſame,” AM N ER. 


4 Per Sega, &c.] Theſe ſcraps of Latin are, I believe, taken, 
though not exactly, from ſome of Seneca's tragedies, STzzvens. 


5 Scene II.] The diviſion of this play into acts, which was firſt 
made by the editors in 1623, is improper. There is here an 
interval of action, and here the ſecond act ought to have begun. 

Jonxsox. 

he morn is bright and 8794] i: e. bright and yet not red, 

which was a ſign of ſtorms and rain, but gray, which foretold fair 
weather. Yet the Oxford editor alters gray to gay. 

ARBURTON, 

Surely the Oxford editor is in the right; unleſs we reaſon like 
the Witches in Macbeth, and ſay, 

« Fair is foul, and foul is fair.” STrevens. 


The old copy is, I think, right, nor did 175 anciently denote 
any thing of an uncheerful hue. It ſignified lle, ** of heaven's 
own tinct.“ So, in Shakſpeare's 132d Sonnet: 

« And truly not the morning ſun of heaven 


„ Better becomes the grey cheeks of the eaſt.—. 
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Uncouple here, and let us make a bay, 

And wake the emperor and his lovely bride, 
And rouſe the prince; and ring a hunter's peal, 
That all the court may echo with the noiſe, 
Sons, let it be your charge, as it is ours, 

To tend the emperor's perſon carefully: 

I have been troubled in my ſleep this night, 

But dawning day new comfort hath inſpir'd. 


Horns wind a peal. Enter SaTuRNINUs, Tamona, 
Basslanvus, Lavinia, CHI RON, DEMETRIUs, and 
Attendants. 


Tir. Many good morrows to your majeſty ;— 
Madam, to you as many and as good !— 
I promiſed your grace a hunter's peal. 


Sar. And you have rung it luſtily, my lords, 
Somewhat too early for new-married ladies. 


Bas. Lavinia, how ſay you? 
Lay. I fay, no; 
I have been broad awake two hours and more. 


Sar. Come on then, horſe and chariots let us have, 
And to our ſport :—Madam, now ſhall ye ſee 
Our Roman hunting. [To TAMORA. 


Again, in King Henry VI. Part II: 
* it ſtuck upon him as the ſun 
« In the grey vault of heaven.“ 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 
The grey-ey'd morn ſmiles on the frowning night—.” 
Again, ibidem : 
« I'll fay yon grey is not the morning's eye.“ 
Again, more appoſitely in Yenus and Adonis, which deciſively 
ſupports the reading of the old copy: 
«« Mine eyes are grey and bright, and quick in turning.” 
MaLoxE. 
A lady's eye of any colour may be bright; but ſtill grey cannot 
mean aerial blue, nor a grey morning a bright one. Mr. Malone 
ſays grey is blue, Is a grey coat then a blue one? STeEveNs. 
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MAR. I have dogs, my lord, 
Will rouſe the proudeſt panther in the chaſe, 
And climb the higheſt promontory top. 


Tir. And I have horſe will follow where the 
me 
Makes way, and run like ſwallows o'er the plain. 


Dem. Chiron, we hunt not, we, with horſe nor 
hound, 
But hope to pluck a dainty doe to ground. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
A deſert part of the Foreſt. 


Enter AARON, with a bag of gold. 
Aar. He, that had wit, would think that I had 


none, 
To bury ſo much gold under a tree, 
And never after to inherit it.“ 
Let him, that thinks of me ſo abjectly, 
Know, that this gold muſt coin a ſtratagem ; 
Which, cunningly effected, will beget 
A very excellent piece of villainy : 
And ſo repoſe, ſweet gold, for their unreſt, 

[ Hides the gold. 

That have their alms out of the empreſs” cheſt.“ 


6 —— 0 inherit .] To inherit formerly ſignified to poſſeſs. 
See Vol. III. p. 127, n. 6; and Vol. VIII. p. 194, n. 5. 
MaLonwe. 
7 for their unreſt,] Unreft, for diſquiet, is a word frequently 
uſed by the old writers. So, in The Spani/h Tragedy, 1603: 
Thus therefore will I reſt me in anreſt. 
Again, in Elioflo Libidinoſo, an ancient novel, by John Hinde, 
1606: 


6 For the caſe of whoſe wnreft, 
“ Thus his furie was expreſt.” 
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Enter TAMokA. 


TAM. 8 lovely Aaron, wherefore look'ſt thou 
ad,“ 
When every thing doth make a gleeful boaſt? 
The birds chaunt melody on every buſh; 
The ſnake lies rolled in the cheerful ſun; 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 


Again, in Ar excellent paſtorall Dittie, by Shep. Tonie ; publiſhed 
in England's Helicon, 1600: 
« With lute in hand did paint out her wnreft.” 
STEEVENS, 
8 That have their alm &c.] This is obſcure. It ſeems to mean 


only, that they who are to come at this gold of the empreſs are to 
ſuffer by it. Jounson, 


9 My lovely Aaron, wherefore look'ft thou ſad,] In the courſe of 
the following notes ſeveral examples of the ſavage genius of 
Ravenſcroft, who altered this play in the reign of King James II. 
are ſet down for the entertainment of the reader. The followin 
is a ſpecimen of his deſcriptive talents. Inſtead of the line wit 
which this £| of Tamora begins, ſhe is made to ſay : 

cc emperor, with awine and luxury o'ercome, 

« Ts fallen aſeep; in's pendant couch he's laid, 

„That hangs in yonder grotto rock'd by winds, 

«« Which rais'd by art do give it gentle motion: 

«« And troops of ſlaves ſtand round with fans perfum'd, 

«« Made of the feathers pluck'd from Indian birds, 

« And cool him into golden ſlumbers: 

« This time I choſe to come to thee, my Moor. 

« My lovely Aaron, wherefore,”” &c. 

An emperor who has had too large a doſe of love and wine, and 
in conſequence of ſatiety in both, falls aſleep on a bed which par- 
takes of the nature of a ſailor's hammock and a child's cradle, is 
a curiofity which only Ravenſcroft could have ventured to deſcribe 
on the ſtage. I hope I may be excuſed for tranſplanting a few 
of his flowers into the barren deſart of our comments on this tra- 
gedy. STEEVENS. 


My lovely Aaron, &c.] There is much poetical beauty in this 
ſpeech of Tamora. It appears to me to be the only one in the play 
Gat is in the ſtyle of Shakſpeare. M. Mason, | 
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And make a checquer'd ſhadow * on the ground: 

Under their ſweet ſhade, Aaron, let us fit, 

And—whilſt the babbling echo mocks the hounds, 

Replying ſhrilly to the well-tun'd horns, 

As if a double hunt were heard at once, — 

Let us fit down, and mark their yelling noiſe: 

And—after conflict, ſuch as was ſuppos'd 

The wandering prince and Dido once enjoy'd, 

When with a happy ſtorm they were ſurpriz'd, 

And curtain'd with a counſel-keeping cave,— 

We may, cach wreathed in the other's arms, 

Our paſtimes done, poſſeſs a golden ſlumber; 

Whiles hounds, and horns, and ſweet melodious 
birds, 

Be unto us, as is a nurſe's ſong 

Of lullaby, to bring her babe aſleep. 


Aar. Madam, though Venus govern your deſires, 
Saturn is dominator over mine: * 


2 ——& checquer'd Aadow —] Milton has the ſame expreſſion : 
many a maid 
% Dancing in the checquer'd ſhade.” 
The ſame epithet occurs again in Locrine. STEEVENS., 


3 As if a double hunt were heard at once, | Hence, perhaps, a 

line in a well known ſong by Dryden: 
% And echo turns hunter, and doubles the cry.“ 
STEEVENS., 

4 as is a nurſe's ſon 
Of lullaby, 7 bring her babe 4 Dr. Johnſon in his 
Dictionary ſays ** it is obſervable that the nurſes call ſleep by, 
by; lullaby is therefore lull to fleep.”” But to [ul! originally ſignified 
to ſleep. To compoſe to fleep by a pleaſing ſound is a ſecondary ſenſe 
retained after its primitive import became obſolete. The verbs to 
hell and lollop evidently ſpring from the ſame root. And by meant 
houſe; go to by is go to houſe or cradle. The common compli- 
ment at parting, good by is good houſe, may your houſe proſper; and 
Selby, the Archbiſhop of York's palace, is great houſe. So that 
lullaby implies literally ſeep in houſe, i. e. the cradle. 


HoLT WuiTE. | 


though Venus govern your deſires, 
Saturn is dominator over mine :] The meaning of this paſſage may 
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What ſignifies my deadly-ſtanding eye, 

My ſilence, and my cloudy melancholy ? 

My fleece of woolly hair that now uncurls, 
Even as an adder, when ſhe doth unroll 

To do ſome fatal execution? 

No, madam, theſe are no venereal ſigns; 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. 
Hark, Tamora,—the empreſs of my ſoul, 
Which never hopes more heaven than reſts in thee, — 
This is the day of doom for Baſſianus; 

His Philomel muſt loſe her tongue to-day : 5 
Thy ſons make pillage of her chaſtity, 

And waſh their hands in Baſſianus' blood. 
Seeſt thou this letter? take it up, I pray thee, 
And give the king this fatal-plotted ſcroll :— 
Now queſtion me no more, we are eſpied; 
Here comes a parcel of our hopeful booty, 
Which dreads not yet their lives“ deſtruction. 


Tam. Ah, my ſweet Moor, ſweeter to me than 
life! 
AaRr. No more, great empreſs, Baſſianus comes: 
Be croſs with him; and I'll go fetch thy ſons 
To back thy quarrels, whatſoe' er they be. [ Exit. 


be illuſtrated by the aſtronomical deſcription of Saturn, which 
Venus gives in Greene's Planetomachia, 158 5: The ſtar of Saturn 
is eſpecially cooling, and ſomewhat drie, &c, 
Again, in The Sea Voyage, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

© —— for your af] 

&« You're much inclin'd to melancholy, and that 

Tells me the /ullen Saturn had predominance 

« At your nativity, a malignant planet ! 

« And if not qualified by a ſweet conjunction 

« Of a ſoft ruddy wench, born under Venus, 

« Tt may prove fatal.” Col LIxs. 


5 His Philomel &c.] See Vol. XIII. p. 69, n. 3. STEEVENS. 
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Enter Bass IAN us and Lavinia. 


Bas. Who have we here? Rome's royal empereſs, 
Unfurniſh'd of her* well-beſeeming troop? 

Or is it Dian, habited like her; 

Who hath abandoned her holy groves, 

To ſee the general hunting in this foreſt? 


Tau. Saucy controller of our private ſteps! 
Had I the power, that, ſome ſay, Dian had, 
Thy temples ſhould be planted preſently 
With horns, as was Actæon's; and the hounds 
Should drive upon thy new-transformed limbs,” 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art ! 


Lav. Under your patience, gentle empereſs, 
'Tis thought you have a goodly gift in horning ; 
And to be doubted, that your Moor and you 
Are ſingled forth to try experiments: 

Jove ſhield your huſband from his hounds to-day ! 
'Tis pity, they ſhould take him for a ſtag. 


Bas. Believe me, queen, your ſwarth Cimmerian* 
Doth make your honour of his body's hue, 
Spotted, deteſted, and abominable. 


6 —— of her —] Old copies—of our. Corrected by Mr. Rowe, 
MaLone. 
7 Should drive upon thy new-transformed limbs, | Mr. Heath 
ſuſpects that the poet wrote: 
Should thrive upon thy new-transformed limbs, 
as the former is an expreſſion that ſuggeſts no image to the fancy. 
But drive, I think, may ftand, with this meaning: the hounds /oould 
paſs with impetuous haſte, &c. So, in Hamlet: 
« Pyrrhus at Priam drives, &c. 
i. e. flies with impetuoſity at him. STEEVENS, 
The old copies have—apor his rew-transformed limbs. The 
emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. MaLone. 
G ſwarth Cimmerian—] Swarth is black. The Moor is called 
Cimmerian, from the affinity of blackneſs to darkneſs, Jou x$0N., 
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Why are you ſequeſter'd from all your train? 
Diſmounted from your ſnow-white goodly ſteed, 
And wander'd hither to an obſcure plot, 
Accompanied with a barbarous Moor, 
If foul deſire had not conducted you? 

Lay. And, being intercepted in your ſport, 
Great reaſon that my noble lord be rated 
For ſaucineſs.— I pray you, let us hence, 
And let her joy her raven-colour'd love; 
This valley fits the purpoſe paſſing well. 


Bas. The king, my brother, ſhall have note of this,” 


Lay. Ay, for theſe ſlips have made him noted 
long: * 
Good king ! to be ſo mightily abus'd ! 
Tam. Why have I patience to endure all this? 


Enter Cytron and DEMETRIUS. 


Dem. How now, dear ſovereign, and our gra- 
cious mother, 


Why doth your highneſs look ſo pale and wan? 


TAM. Have I not reaſon, think you, to look pale? 


Theſe two have 'tic'd me hither to this place, 

A barren deteſted vale,? you ſee, it is: 

The trees, though ſummer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O'ercome with moſs, and baleful miſletoe. 

Here never ſhines the ſun ;* here nothing breeds, 


have note of this. | Old copies—notice, STEEVENS. 


ade him noted long :| He had yet been married but one 
night. JOHNSON. 


The true reading may be—made her, i. e. Tamora. STEEVENS. 


9 A barren detefted vale,] As the verſification of this play is by 
no means inharmonious, I am willing to ſuppoſe the author wrote: 
A bare deteſted wale, TEEVENS, 


* Here never ſhines the ſun; &c.] Mr, Rowe ſeems to have 
thought on this paſſage in his Jane Shore : | 
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Unleſs the nightly owl, or fatal raven. 

And, when they ſhow'd me this abhorred pit, : 

They told me, here, at dead time of the night, 

A thouſand fiends, a thouſand hiſling ſnakes, 

Ten thouſand ſwelling toads, as many urchins, 

Would make ſuch fearful and confuſed cries, 

As any mortal body, hearing it, 

Should ſtraight fall mad, or elſe die ſuddenly. 

No ſooner had they told this helliſh tale, 

But ſtraight they told me, they would bind me 
here 

Unto the body of a diſmal yew ; 

And leave me to this miſerable death. 

And then they call'd me, foul adultereſs, 

Laſcivious Goth, and all the bittereſt terms 

That ever car did hear to ſuch effect. 

And, had you not by wondrous fortune come, 

This vengeance on me had they executed : 

Revenge it, as you love your mother's life, 

Or be ye not henceforth call'd my children. 


Dem. This is a witneſs that I am thy ſon. 
[ Stabs BAassIANUs. 


Car. And this for me, ſtruck home to ſhow my 
ſtrength. [ Stabbing him likewiſe. 


«© This is the houſe where the ſun never dawns, 
The bird of night ſits — o'er its roof, 
« Grim ſpectres ſweep along the horrid gloom, 
% And nought is heard but wailings and lamentings.“ 
STEEVENS. 
3 —zurchint,] i. e. hedgehogs. See Vol, III. p. 36, n. 3. 
STEEVENS, 
4 Should ſtraight fall mad, or elſe die ſuddenly.) This is ſaid in 
fabulous phyſiology, of thoſe that hear the groan of the mandrake 


torn up. OHNSON, 


The ſame thought and almoſt the ſame expreſſions occur in Romeo 
and Juliet. STEEVENS, U 
| 2 
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Lay. Ay come, Semiramis,—nay, barbarous Ta- 
mora | 
For no name fits thy nature but thy own! 


Tam. Give me thy poniard; you ſhall know, 


my boys, 
Your mother's hand ſhall right your mother's 
wrong. 
DE. Stay, madam, here is more belongs to 
her ; 


Firſt, thraſh the corn, then after burn the ſtraw : 

This minion ſtood upon her chaſtity, 

Upon her nuptial vow, her loyalty, 

And with that painted hope braves your mighti- 
| neſs : + 

And ſhall ſhe carry this unto her grave? 


Cari. An if ſhe do, I would I were an eunuch. 
Drag hence her huſband to ſome ſecret hole, 
And make his dead trunk pillow to our luſt. 


Tau. But when you have the honey you deſire, 
Let not this waſp outlive, us both to ſting. 


Car. I warrant you, madam ; we will make that 
ſure, — 
Come, miſtreſs, now perforce we will enjoy 
That nice-preſerved honeſty of yours. 


Lay. O Tamora! thou bear'ſt a woman's face, — 
Tam. I will not hear her ſpeak; away with her. 


4 And with that painted hope braves your mightineſs:] Painted 


hope is only ſpecious hope, or ground of confidence more plauſible 
than ſolid. Joanson. 


The ruggedneſs of this line perſuades me that the word—hope is 
an interpolation, the ſenſe being complete without it; 
And with that painted, braves your mightineſs. 
So, in King Richard III: Poor painted queen,” &c. 
Painted with is, ſpecioufly coloured with. STEEVENS. 


: you defire,] Old copies ve deſire. Corrected in the 
ſecond folio, MaLone, 
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Lay. Sweet lords, entreat her hear me but a 
word. 


Den. Liſten, fair madam: Let it be your glory, 
To ſee her tears; but be your heart to them, 
As unrelenting flint to drops of rain. 


Lay. When did the tiger's young ones teach 
the dam? 
O, do not learn her wrath; ſhe taught it thee: 
The milk, thou ſuck'dſt from her, did turn to 
marble; 
Even at thy teat thou hadſt thy tyranny.— 
Yet every mother breeds not ſons alike; 
Do thou entreat her ſhow a woman pity. 
[To CHIRON. 


Car. What! would'ſt thou have me prove my- 
ſelf a baſtard? 


Lay. Tis true; the raven doth not hatch a lark: 
Yet I have heard, (O could I find it now!) 
The lion, mov'd with pity, did endure 
To have his princely paws par'd all away. 
Some ſay, that ravens foſter forlorn children, 
The whilſt their own birds famiſh in their neſts: 
O, be to me, though thy hard heart ſay no, 
Nothing ſo kind, but ſomething pitiful ! 


TAM. I know not what it means; away with her. 


Lay. O, let me teach thee: for my father's ſake, 
That gave thee life, when well he might have ſlain 
thee, 
Be not obdurate, open thy deaf cars. 


Tam. Hadſt thou in perſon ne'er offended me, 
Even for his ſake am I pitileſs :— 
Remember, boys, I pour'd forth tears in vain, 
To fave your brother from the ſacrifice; 
But fierce Andronicus would not relent; 
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Therefore away with her, and uſe her as you will; 
The worſe to her, the better lov'd of me. 


Lay. O Tamora, be call'd a gentle queen, 
And with thine own hands kill me in this place: 
For 'tis not life, that I have begg'd ſo long; 
Poor I was ſlain, when Baſſianus died. 


Tau. What begg'ſt thou then? fond woman, let 
me go. 
Lay. Tis preſent death I beg; and one thing 
more, 
That womanhood denies my tongue to tell: 
O, keep me from their worſe than killing luſt, 
And tumble me into ſome loathſome pit; 
Where never man's eye may behold my body: 
Do this, and be a charitable murderer. 


T 4M. So ſhould I rob my ſweet ſons of their fee: 
No, let them ſatisfy their luſt on thee. 


Du. Away; for thou haſt ſtaid us here too long. 


Lay. No grace? no womanhood? Ah beaſtly 
creature! 


The blot and enemy to our general name! 
Confuſion fall 


Car. Nay, then I'll ſtop your mouth: Bring thou 
her huſband; [ Dragging off Lavinia. 

This 1s the hole where Aaron bid us hide him. 
[ Exeunt, 


Tam. Farewell, my ſons: ſee, that you make her 
ſure: 
Ne'er let my heart know merry cheer indeed, 
Till all the Andronici be made away. 
Now will I hence to ſeek my lovely Moor, 
And let my ſpleenful ſons this trull deflour. [Exil. 


6 _—— with her,] Theſe uſeleſs ſyllables, which hurt the metre, 
might well be omitted. STEEVENS, | 
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SCENE IV. 
The ſame. 


Enter AARON, with Qulxrus and MaARTIUs, 


AAk. Come on, my lords; the better foot be- 
fore : 

Straight will I bring you to the loathſome pit, 

Where I eſpy'd the panther faſt aſleep. 


Dvin. My ſight is very dull, whate'er it bodes. 


Mart. And mine, I promiſe you; wer't not for 
ſhame, 
Well could I leave our ſport to ſleep awhile. 
[ MarTIus falls into the pit. 


DUIN. r art thou fallen? What ſubtle hole 
is this, 
Whoſe mouth is cover'd with rude- growing briars; 
Upon whoſe leaves are drops of new-ſhed blood, 
As freſh as morning's dew diſtill'd on flowers? 
A very fatal place it ſeems to me :— 
Speak, brother, haſt thou hurt thee with the fall? 


Mkr. O, brother, with the diſmalleſt object 
That ever eye, with ſight, made heart lament. 


AaR. [ Aſide.) Now will I fetch the king to find 
them here; 
That he thereby may give a likely gueſs, 
How theſe were they, that made away his brother. 
[ Exit AARO . 


Marr. Why doſt not comfort me, and help me 
Out 


From this unhallow'd and blood-ſtained hole? 
U 4 
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„iv. I am ſurprized with an uncouth fear: 
A chilling ſweat o'er-runs my trembling joints; 
My heart ſuſpects more than mine eye can ſee. 


Mak r. To prove thou haſt a true-divining heart, 
Aaron and thou look down into this den, 
And ſee a fearful ſight of blood and death. 


Dvin. Aaron is gone; and my compaſſionate 
heart 
Will not permit mine eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by ſurmiſe: 
O, tell me how it is; for ne'er till now 
Was I a child, to fear I know not what. 


Marr. Lord Baſſianus lies embrewed here, 
All on a heap, like to a ſlaughter'd lamb, . 
In this deteſted, dark, blood-drinking pit. 


Op. If it be dark, how doſt thou know *tis he? 


Mak T. Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring,* that lightens all the hole, 


A precious ring, | There is ſuppoſed to be a gem called a car- 
buncle, which emits not reflected but native light. Mr. Boyle 
believes the reality of its exiſtence, Jon nsoN. 


So, in The Gefta Romanorum, hiſtory the ſixth: “He farther 
beheld and ſaw a carbuncle in the hall that lighted all the houſe.” 
Again, in Lydgate's Deſcription of king Priam's Palace, I. 2: 

And for moſt chefe all dirkeneſs to confound, 

« A carbuncle was ſet as kyng of ſtones all, 

* To recomforte and gladden all the hall. 

And it to enlumine in the black night 
1 40 . .. 1 of = ruddy light.“ 

in, in uſe's Ehyffum, by Drayton: 
2 Is that 4 ur #<A Hows, 

The carbuncle that's named; 

« Which from it ſuch a flaming light 

And radiancy ejecteth, 

* That in the very darkeſt night 

The eye to it directeth.“ 

Chaucer, in The Romaunt of the Roſe, attributes the ſame pro- 
perties to the carbuncle: 

«« Soche light yſprang out of the ſtone,” SrEEVEXs. 
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Which, like a taper in ſome monument, 

Doth ſhine upon the dead man's earthy cheeks, 
And ſhows the ragged entrails of this pit: 

So pale did ſhine the moon? on Pyramus, 
When he by night lay bath'd in maiden blood. 
O brother, help me with thy fainting hand, — 
If fear hath made thee faint, as me it hath, — 
Out of this fell deyouring receptacle, 

As hateful as Cocytus* miſty mouth. 


Qurx. Reach me thy hand, that I may help thee 
Out; 
Or, wanting ſtrength to do thee ſo much good, 
I may be pluck'd into the ſwallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Baſſianus' grave. 
I have no ſtrength to pluck thee to the brink. 


Mkr. Nor I no ſtrength to climb without thy 
help. 
Qorx. Thy hand once more; I will not looſe again, 
Till thou art here aloft, or I below: 


Thou canſt not come to me, I come to thee. 
[Falls in. 


Enter SATURNINUS and AARON. 


Sar. Along with me: — I'll ſee what hole is here, 
And what he 1s, that now 1s leap'd into it.— 
Say, who art thou, that lately didſt deſcend 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth? 


So, in King Henry VIII: 


a gem, 
* To lighten all chi iſle.” 
So alſo, Spenſer's Faery Zueene, Book VI. c. xi: 
40 like diamond of rich regard, 
* In doubtful ſhadow of the darkſome night.” MaLone. 


So pale did ſhine the moon &c.| Lee appears to have been in- 
debted to this image in his Maſſacre of Paris : 
Looks like a midnight moon upon a murder.” STEEVENS., 
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Marr. The unhappy ſon of old Andronicus; 
Brought hither in a moſt unlucky hour, 
To find thy brother Baſſianus dead. 


SA. My brother dead? I know, thou doſt but jeſt: 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, 
Upon the north fide of this pleaſant chaſe; 
*Tis not an hour ſince J left him there. 


MRT. We know not where you left him all alive, 
But, out alas! here have we found him dead. 


in rH}E 


Enter TaMORA, with Attendants; Titus ANDRONI- 
cus, and Lucius, 


Tam. Where is my lord, the king? 


Sar. Here, Tamora; though griev'd with killing 
grief. 


Tam. Where is thy brother Baſſianus? 


Sar. Now to the bottom doſt thou ſearch my 
wound; 
Poor Baſſianus here lies murdered. 


TAM. Then all too late I bring this fatal writ, 
[ Giving a letter. 
The complot of this timeleſs* tragedy; 
And wonder greatly, that man's face can fold 
In pleaſing ſmiles ſuch murderous tyranny. 


Sar. [Reads.] An if we miſs to meet him hand- 
Jomely,— 
Sweet buntſman, Baſſianus lis, we mean, — 
Do thou ſo much as dig the grave for him; 
Thou know'ſt our meaning: Look for thy reward 
Among the neitles at the elder tree, 
Which ovenſbades the mouth of that ſame pit, 


8 . imelgſ.—] i. e. untimely. So, in King Richard IT: 
« The bloody office of his ine, end.” STEEVENS. 
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Where we decreed to bury Baſſianus. 

Do this, and purchaſe us thy laſting friends. 

O, Tamora! was ever heard the like? 

This 1s the pit, and this the elder-tree: 
Look, firs, 1f you can find the huntſman out, 
That ſhould have murder'd Baſſianus here. 


Aar. My gracious lord, here is the bag of gold. 
[ Showing tt. 
SAr. Two of thy whelps, [To T1T.] fell curs of 
bloody kind, | 
Have here bereft my brother of his life :— 
Sirs, drag them from the pit unto the priſon ; 
There let them bide, until we have devis'd 
Some never-heard-of torturing pain for them. 


Tam. What, are they in this pit? O wondrous 
thing! 
How eaſily murder is diſcovered ! 
Tir. High emperor, upon my feeble knee 
beg this boon, with tears not lightly ſhed, 
That this fell fault of my accurſed ſons, 
Accurſed, if the fault be prov'd in them, 
Sar. If it be prov'd! you ſee, it is apparent.— 
Who found this letter? Tamora, was it you? 


Tam. Andronicus himſelf did take it up. 


Tir. I did, my lord: yet let me be their bail: 
For by my father's reverend tomb, I vow, 
They ſhall be ready at your highneſs' will, 

To anſwer their ſuſpicion with their lives. 


Sar. Thou ſhalt not bail them; ſee, thou follow 
me. 
Some bring the murder'd body, ſome the mur- 
derers: 
Let them not ſpeak a word, the guilt is plain; 
For, by my ſoul, were there worſe end than death, 
That end upon them ſhould be executed. 
1 > 
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Tam. Andronicus, I will entreat the king; if 
Fear not thy ſons, they ſhall do well enough. 


| Tir. Come, Lucius, come; ſtay not to talk with 
them. [ Exeunt ſeverally, 


SCENE V. 
The ſame. 


Enter DeMETRIUs and CHIRON, with LAVIVIA, ra- 
viſh'd; her hands cut off, and ber tongue cut out. 


Dur. So, now go tell, an if thy tongue can ſpeak, 
Who *twas that cut thy tongue, and raviſh'd thee, 
| Car. Write i thy mind, bewray thy mean- 
| in | 
| And, if thy 8 will let thee, play the ſcribe. 
| Dem. See, how with ſigns and tokens ſhe can 


„ ſcowl. 
Cu. Go home, call for ſweet water, waſh thy 
| hands. 
| . Dem. She hath no tongue to call, nor hands to 
waſh 3 
And ſo let's leave her to her ſilent walks. 


Car. 1 has my caſe, 1 ſhould go hang my- 
el 


Dem. If thou hadſt heads to help thee knit the 
cord. [| Exeunt DEMETRIUS and CHIRON, 


Euter Marcus. 


Mas. Who's this, —my niece, that flies away ſo 
faſt ? 


Couſin, a word; Where is your huſband ?— 
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If I do renn; would all my wealth would wake 
me! 

If I do wake, ſome planet ſtrike me down, 

That I may ſlumber in eternal ſleep !— 

Speak, gentle niece, what ſtern ungentle hands 

Have lopp'd, and hew'd, and made thy body bare 

Of her two branches? thoſe ſweet ornaments, 

Whoſecircling ſhadows kings have ſought to ſleepin; 

And might not gain ſo great a happineſs, 

As half thy love? Why doſt not ſpeak to me ?— 

Alas, a crimſon river of warm blood, 

Like to a bubbling fountain ſtirr'd with wind, 

Doth riſe and fall between thy roſed lips, 

Coming and going with thy honey breath. 

But, ſure, ſome Tereus hath defloured thee ; 

And, leſt thou ſhould*ſt detect him, cut thy tongue.“ 

Ah, now thou turn'ſt away thy face for ſhame ! 

And, notwithſtanding all this loſs of blood, — 

As from a conduit with three iſſuing ſpouts,%— 

Yet do thy cheeks look red as Titan's face, 

Bluſhing to be encounter'd with a cloud. 

Shall I ſpeak for thee? ſhall J ſay, *tis fo? 

O, that I knew thy heart ; and knew the beaſt, 

That I might rail at him to eaſe my mind ! 

Sorrow concealed, like an oven ſtopp'd, 

Doth burn the heart to cinders where it is. 

Fair Philomela, ſhe but loſt her tongue, 


7 JI do dream, *wwould all my wealth avould wake me!) If this 
be a dream, I would give all my poſſeſſions to be delivered from 
it by waking. JoHNns0N. 

I thou ſhould'ft detect him, &c.] Old copies—detett 
them, The ſame miſtake has happened in many other old plays. 
The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. 

Tereus having raviſhed Philomela, his wife's fiſter, cut out her 
tongue, to prevent a diſcovery, Marone. | 

9 three i/uing ſpouts,| Old copies—their iſſuing &c. Cor- 
rected by Sir T. Hanmer. STEEveNs, 5 
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And in a tedious ſampler ſew'd her mind: 

But, lovely niece, that mean is cut from thee; 

A craftier Tereus haſt thou met withal, 

And he hath cut thoſe pretty fingers off, 

That could have better ſew'd than Philomel. 

O, had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands 
Tremble, like aſpen leaves, upon a lute, 

And make the filken ſtrings delight to kiſs them; 
He would not then have touch'd them for his life: 
Or, had he heard the heavenly harmony, 


Which that ſweet tongue hath made, 


He would have dropp'd his knife, and fell aſleep, 
As Cerberus at the Thracian poet's * feet. 

Come, let us 8, and make thy father blind; 

For ſuch a ſight will blind a father's eye: 

One hour's ſtorm will drown the fragrant meads; 
What will whole months of tears thy father's eyes? 
Do not draw back, for we will mourn with thee; 
O, could our mourning eaſe thy miſery! f Exeunt, 


ACT III. SCENE I. 
Rome. A Street. 


Enter Senators, Tribunes, and Officers of juſtice, with 
Makrius and QuinTus, bound, — on to the 
place of execution; T1TUs going before, pleading. 


Tir. Hear me, grave fathers! noble tribunes, 
ſtay! 
For pity of mine age, whoſe youth was ſpent 
In dangerous wars, whilſt you ſecurely ſlept; 


* — T hracian poet's —] Orpheus. SrEEVE NCS. 
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For all my blood in Rome's great quarrel ſhed; 
For all the froſty nights that I have watch'd; 
And for theſe bitter tears, which now you ſee 
Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheeks ; 
Be pitiful to my condemned ſons, 
Whoſe ſouls are not corrupted as 'tis thought! 
For two and twenty ſons I never wept, 
Becauſe they died in honour's lofty bed. 
For theſe, theſe, tribunes,” in the duſt I write 
[ Throwing himſelf on the ground. 

My heart's deep languor, and my ſoul's ſad tears. 
Let my tears ſtanch the earth's dry appetite ; 
My ſons? ſweet blood will make it ſhame and bluſh. 

[Exeunt Senators, Tribunes, &c. with the pri- 

ſoners. 

O earth! I will befriend thee more with rain, 
That ſhall diſtil from theſe two ancient urns,* 
Than youthful April ſhall with all his ſhowers : 
In ſummer's drought, I'll drop upon thee ſtill ; 
In winter, with warm tears I'll melt the ſnow, 
And keep eternal ſpring-time on thy face, 
So thou refuſe to drink my dear ſons' blood. 


Enter Lucius, with his ſword drawn. 


O, reverend tribunes! gentle aged men! 
Unbind my ſons, reverſe the doom of death; 
And let me ſay, that never wept before, 

My tears are now prevailing orators. 


Luc. O, noble father, you lament in vain; 
The tribunes hear you not, no man is by, 
And you recount your ſorrows to a ſtone. 


9 For theſe, theſe, tribunes,] The latter theſe was added for the 
lake of the metre, by the editor of the ſecond folio; MaLone. 


hy two ancient urns,] Oxford editor. —Vulg. two ancient 
ruins, JOHNSON, 
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| Tir. Ah, Lucius, for thy brothers let me plead: 
| Grave tribunes, ohce more I entreat of you. 


| 
| Luc. My gracious lord, no tribune hears you 
| ſpeak. 
Tir. Why, 'tis no matter, man: if they did hear, 
| They would not mark me; or, if they did mark, 
All bootleſs to them, they'd not pity me. 
| Therefore I tell my ſorrows to the ſtones; 
| Who, though they cannot anſwer my diſtreſs, 
Yet in ſome ſort they're better than the tribunes, 
For that they will not intercept my tale: 
When I do weep, they humbly at my feet 
Receive my tears, and ſeem to weep with me; 
And, were they but attired in grave weeds, 
Rome could afford no tribune like to theſe. 
A ſtone is ſoft as wax, tribunes more hard than 
ſtones : * 
; A ſtone is filent, and offendeth not; 
| And tribunes with their tongues doom men to 
4 death. 
But wherefore ſtand'ſt thou with thy weapon drawn? 


| Luc. To reſcue my two brothers from their 
| death: 
| For which attempt, the judges have pronounc'd 


My everlaſting doom of baniſhment. 


Tir. O happy man! they have befriended thee. 
Why, fooliſh Lucius, doſt thou not perceive, 
That Rome is but a wilderneſs of tigers? 

f Tigers muſt prey; and Rome affords no prey, 

| | But me and mine: How happy art thou then, 

| From theſe deyourers to be baniſhed ? 

| But who comes with our brother Marcus here? 


ö * A flone is foft as wax, tribunes more hard than flones:] The 
5 author, we may ſuppoſe, originally wrote: 
Stone s ſoft as wax, &c. STEEVENS, 
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Enter Marcus and LAVINIA. 


Mas. Titus, prepare thy noble eyes to weep; 
Or, if not ſo, thy noble heart to break; 
bring conſuming ſorrow to thine age. 


Tir. Will it conſume me? let me ſee it then. 
Mar. This was thy daughter. 

Tir. Why, Marcus, ſo ſhe is. 

Luc. Ah me! this object kills me! 


Tar. ee boy, ariſe, and look upon 
er ;— 
k, my Lavinia,* what accurſed hand 
Hath made thee handleſs in thy father's ſight? 4 
What fool hath added water to the ſea? 
Or brought a faggot to bright-burning Troy? 
My grief was at the height, before thou cam'ſt, 
And now, like Nilus, it diſdaineth bounds. — 
Give me a ſword, I'll chop-off my hands too; * 
For they have fought for Rome, and all in vain; 
And they have nurs'd this woe, in feeding life; 
In bootleſs prayer have they been held up, 
And they have ſerv'd me to effectleſs uſe: 
Now, all the ſervice I require of them 


3 Speak, my Laviria,] My, which is wanting in the firſt folio, 
was ſupplied by the ſecond. STEEveNns. 
4 in thy father's fight ?] We ſhould n 
Ax BURTON. 
5 ——T'll chop off my hands too;] Perhaps we ſhould read: 
or chop off, &c. 
It is not eaſy to diſcover how Titus, when he had chopp'd off one 
of his hands, would have been able to have chopp'd off the other. 
STEEVENS. 
I have no doubt but the text is as the author wrote it. Let him 
anſwer for the blunder. In a ſubſequent line Titus ſuppoſes him- 
ſelf his own executioner: * Now all the ſervice I require of 
them Kc. MALONR. 
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Is, that the one will help to cut the other. — 
"Tis well, Lavinia, that thou haſt no hands; 
For hands, to do Rome ſervice, are but vain. 


Luc. Speak, gentle ſiſter, who hath martyr'd 
thee ? 


Mas. O, that delightful engine of her thoughts, 
That blab'd them with ſuch pleaſing eloquence, 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage ; 
Where, like a ſweet melodious bird, it ſung 
Sweet varied notes, enchanting every ear! 


Luc. O, ſay thou for her, who hath done this 
_ deed? 


Mas. O, thus I found her, ſtraying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herſelf; as doth the deer, 
That hath receiv'd ſome unrecuring wound. 


Tir. It was my deer; *® and he, that wounded her, 
Hath hurt me more, than had he kill'd me dead: 
For now I ſtand as one upon a rock, 

Environ'd with a wilderneſs of ſea; 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave, 
Expecting ever when ſome envious ſurge 

Will in his briniſh bowels ſwallow him. 

This way to death my wretched ſons are gone; 
Here ſtands my other ſon, a baniſh'd man; 

And here my brother, weeping at my woes ; 

Bur that, which gives my foul the greateſt ſpurn, 
Is dear Lavinia, dearer than my ſoul. — 

Had I but ſeen thy picture in this plight, 


5 O, that delightful engine of her thoughts, ] This piece fur- 
niſhes ſcarce any reſemblances to Shakſpeare's works; this one ex- 
preſſion however is found in his YVenes and Adonis : | 

« Once more the engine of her thoughts began.” 
6 7 der ;) The pi al her hes been what 
t was er; ay upon deer and dear n uſed 
Waller, = Hay te a lady's -= gg F 


The pale that held my lovely deer.“ Jonxsox. 
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It would have madded me; What ſhall I do 

Now I behold thy lively body ſo? 

Thou haſt no hands, to wipe away thy tears ; 

Nor tongue, to tell me who hath martyr'd thee: 
Thy huſband he is dead; and, for his death, 

Thy brothers are condemn'd, and dead by this :— 
Look, Marcus! ah, ſon Lucius, look on her! 
When I did name her brothers, then freſh tears 
Stood on her cheeks; as doth the honey dew 
Upon a gather'd lily almoſt wither'd. 


Max. Perchance, ſhe weeps becauſe they kill'd 
her huſband : 
Perchance, becauſe ſhe knows them innocent. 


Tir. If they did kill thy huſband, then be joy- 
ful, 

Becauſe the law hath ta'en revenge on them.— 
No, no, they would not do ſo foul a deed; 
Witneſs the ſorrow that their ſiſter makes.— 
Gentle Lavinia, let me kiſs thy lips; 
Or make ſome ſign how I may do thee caſe : 
Shall thy good uncle, and thy brother Lucius, 
And thou, and I, fit round about ſome fountain; 
Looking all downwards, to behold our cheeks 
How they are ſtain'd ; like meadows, yet not dry 
With miry ſlime left on them by a flood? 
And in the fountain ſhall we gaze ſo long, 
Till the freſh taſte be taken from that clearneſs, 
And made a brine-pit with our bitter tears? 
Or ſhall we cut away our hands, like thine? 
Or ſhall we bite our tongues, and in dumb ſhows 
Paſs the remainder of our hateful days? 
What ſhall we do? let us, that have our tongues, 


7 like mead»ws,] Old copies—in meadows, Corrected by 
Mr. Rowe. MaLons. 
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Plot ſome device of further miſery, 
To make us wonder'd at in time to come. 


Luc. Sweet father, ceaſe your tears; for, at your 
orief, 
See, how my wretched ſiſter ſobs and weeps. 
Mak. Patience, dear niece:—good Titus, dry 
thine eyes. 


Tir. Ah, Marcus, Marcus! brother, well I wot, 
Thy napkin cannot drink a tear of mine, 
For thou, poor man, haſt drown'd it with thine 
OWN. 


Luc. Ah, my Lavinia, I will wipe thy cheeks. 


Tir. Mark, Marcus, mark! IT underſtand her 
non; ---- 
Had ſhe a tongue to ſpeak, now would ſhe ſay 
That to her brother which I ſaid to thee; 
His napkin, with his true tears all bewet, 
Can do no ſervice on her forrowful cheeks. 
O, what a ſympathy of woe is this! 
As far from help as limbo is from bliſs.* 


Enter AARON. 


Aar. Titus Andronicus, my lord the emperor 
Sends thee this word, — That, if thou love thy ſons, 
Let Marcus, Lucius, or thyſelf, old Titus, 

Or any one of you, chop off your hand, 
And ſend it to the king: he for the ſame, 
Will ſend thee hither both thy ſons alive; 
And that ſhall be the ranſom for their fault. 


5 ——os limbo is from bliſs.] The Limbus patrum, as it was 
called, is a * that the ſchoolmen ſuppoſed to be in the neighbour- 
hood of hell, where the ſouls of the patriarchs were detained, and 


thoſe good men who died before our Saviour's reſurrection. Milton 


gives the name of Limbo to his Paradiſe of Fools. Rr ED. 


] 
( 
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Tir. O, gracious emperor! O, gentle Aaron! 
Did ever raven ſing ſo like a lark, 

That gives ſweet tidings of the ſun's upriſe? 
With all my heart, I'll ſend the emperor 

My hand; 

Good Aaron, wilt thou help to chop it off? 


Luc. Stay, father; for that noble hand of thine, 
That hath thrown down ſo many enemies, 
Shall not be ſent; my hand will ſerve the turn : 
My youth can better ſpare my blood than you; 
And therefore mine ſhall ſave my brothers” lives. 


Mar. Which of your hands hath not defended 
Rome, 
And rear'd aloft the bloody battle-ax, 
Writing deſtruction on the enemy's caſtle? ? 
O, none of both but are of high deſert : 


9 Writing deftrufion on the enemy's caſtle? ] Thus all the editions. 
But Mr. Theobald, after ridiculing the ſagacity of the former 
editors at the expence of a great deal of aukward mirth, corrects 
it to caſſue; and this, he ſays, he'll ſtand by: And the Oxford 
editor taking his ſecurity, will ſtand by it too. But what a ſlippery 
ground is critical confidence! Nothing could bid fairer for a right 
conjecture; yet tis all imaginary. A cloſe helmet, which covered 
the whole head, was called a cafe, and, I ſuppoſe, for that ve 
reaſon. Don Quixote's barber, at leaſt as good a critick as thefe 
editors, ſays, (in Shelton's tranſlation, 1612): I know what is 
a helmet, and what a morrion, and what a cloſe cafe, and other 
things touching warfare.” Lib. IV. cap. xviii. And the original, 
celada de encaxe, has ſomething of the ſame ſignification. Shakſpeare 
uſes the word again in Troilus and Crefſida : 
cc and, Diomede, 
« Stand faſt, and wear a caſtle on thy head. 
WARBURTON, 
« Dr. Warburton's proof (ſays Mr. Heath) reſts wholly on two 
miſtakes, one of a printer, the other of his own, In Shelton's 
Don Quixote the A cloſe caſtle is an error of the preſs for a clo/e 


caſque, which is the exact interpretation of the Spaniſh original, 


celada de encaxe; this Dr. Warburton muſt have ſeen, if he had 
underſtood Spaniſh as well as he pretends to do. For the primitive 
caxa, from whence the word encaxe, is derived, ſignifies a box, or 
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My hand hath been but idle; let it ſerve 
To ranſom my two nephews from their death; 
Then have I kept it to a worthy end. 


AaR. Nay, come agree, whoſe hand ſhall go 
along, 
For fear they die before their pardon come. 


Max. My hand ſhall go. 
Luc. By heaven, it ſhall not go. 


Tyr. Sirs, ſtrive no more; ſuch wither'd herbs 
as theſe 
Are meet for plucking up, and therefore mine. 


Luc. Sweet father, if I ſhall be thought thy ſon, 
Let me redeem my brothers both from death. 


coffer; but never a caſtle, His other proof is taken from this 
paſſage in Troilus and Creſſida : 
cc and, Diomede, 
« Stand faſt, and wear a caftle on thy head.” 

Wherein Troilus doth not adviſe Diomede to wear a helmet on his 
head, for that would be poor indeed, as he always wore one in 
battle ; but to guard his head with the moſt impenetrable armour, 
to ſhut it up even in a caſtle, if it were poſſible, or elſe his ſword 
ſhould reach it.“ | 

After all this reaſoning, however, it appears, that a cafe did 
actually fignify a cloſe helmet. See Groſe's Treatiſe of ancient 
Armour, p. 12, from whence it appears that caftle may only be a 
corruption of the old French word—ca/querel. Thus alſo, in Ho- 
linſbed, Vol. II. p. 815: Then ſaddenlie with great noiſe 
of trumpets entered fir Thomas Knevet in a caſtell of cole blacke, 
and over the caſtell was written, The dolorous caftel/, and ſo he 
and the earle of Eſſex, &c. ran their courſes with the king,” &c. 

A remark, however, of my late friend Mr. Tyrwhitr, has taught 
me to ſuſpect the validity of my quotation from Holinſhed; for 
one of the knights in the tournament deſcribed, made his entry in a 
fountain, and another in a hor/e-litter. Sir Thomas Knevet therefore 
might have appeared in a building formed in imitation of a caftle. 


STEEVENS, 


The inſtance quoted does not appear to me to prove what it was 
adduced for; wooden caſtles having been ſometimes introduced in 


ancient tournaments. 'The paſſage in the text is itſelf much more 
decifive. MaLone. | 
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Max. And, for our father's ſake, and mother's 
care, 
Now let me ſhow a brother's love to thee. 


Tir. Agree between you; I will ſpare my hand, 


Luc. Then I'll go fetch an axe. 


MR. But I will uſe the axe.“ 
[ Exeunt Lucius and Marcus, 


Tir. _— hither, Aaron; I'll deceive them 
bot 3 
Lend me thy hand, and I will give thee mine. 


AAk. If that be call'd deceit, I will be honeſt, 
And never, whilſt I live, deceive men ſo:— 
But I'll deceive you in another ſort, 
And that you'll ſay, ere half an hour can paſs. [ Aſide. 
[He cuts off TitTus's hand. 


Enter Lucius and Marcus. 


Tir. Now, ſtay your ſtrife; what ſhall be, 1s 
deſpatch'd.— 
Good Aaron, give his majeſty my hand: 
Tell him, it was a hand that warded him 
From thouſand dangers; bid him bury it; 
More hath it merited, that let it have. 
As for my ſons, ſay, I account of them 
As jewels purchas'd at an eaſy price; 
And yet dear too, becauſe I bought mine own. 


Air. I go, Andronicus: and for thy hand, 
Look by and by to have thy ſons with thee :— 
Their heads, I mean.—O, how this villainy [ A/ide. 
Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it! 

Let fools do good, and fair men call for grace, 
Aaron will have his ſoul black like his face. [ Exit. 


2 But I will uſe the _ Metre requires us to read: 
But I will uſe it. STEEVENS., 
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T1T. O, here I lift this one hand up to heaven, 
And bow this feeble ruin to the earth: 
If any power pities wretched tears, 
To that I call: What, wilt thou kneel with me? 

To Lavinia, 
Do then, dear heart; for heaven ſhall hear our 
Prayers ; 
Or with our ſighs we'll breathe the welkin dim, 
And ſtain the ſun with fog, as ſometime clouds, 
When they do hug him in their melting boſoms. 


Max. O! brother ſpeak with poſſibilities, 
And do not break into theſe deep extremes. 


Tir. Is not my ſorrow deep, having no bottom? 
Then be my paſſions bottomleſs with them. 


Mak. But yet let reaſon govern thy lament. 


Tir. If there were reaſon for theſe miſeries, 
Then into limits could I bind my woes: 
When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o'er- 

flow ? 

If the winds rage, doth not the ſea wax mad, 
Threat*ning the welkin with his big-ſwoln face? 
And wilt thou have a reaſon for this coil? 
I am the ſea; hark, how her ſighs do blow! * 
She is the weeping welkin, I the earth: 
Then muſt my ſea be moved with her ſighs; 
Then muſt my earth with her continual tears 
Become a deluge, overflow'd and drown'd: 
For why? my bowels cannot hide her woes, 
But like a drunkard muſt I vomit them. 
Then give me leave; for loſers will have leave 
To eaſe their ſtomachs with their bitter tongues. 


do blow !] Old copies—do fow. Corrected in the ſe- 


2 folio, MaLone, 
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Enter a Meſſenger, with two heads and a hand. 


Mxss. Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repay'd 
For that good hand thou ſent'ſt the emperor. 
Here are the heads of thy two noble ſons; 
And here's thy hand, in ſcorn to thee ſent back; 
Thy griefs their ſports, thy reſolution mock'd: 
That woe is me to think upon thy woes, 
More than remembrance of my father's death. 
[ Exit. 

M48. Now let hot /Etna cool in Sicily, 
And be my heart an ever-burning hell! 
Theſe miſeries are more than may be borne ! 
To weep with them that weep doth eaſe ſome deal, 
But ſorrow flouted at 1s double death. 


Luc. Ah, that this ſight ſhould make ſo deep a 
wound, 
And yet deteſted life not ſhrink thereat! 
That ever death ſhould let life bear his name, 
Where life hath no more intereſt but to breathe! 
[LAvinla kifſes him. 


Mas. Alas, poor heart, that kiſs is comfortleſs, 
As frozen water to a ſtarved ſnake. 


Tir. When will this fearful ſlumber have an end? 


Max. Now, farewell, flattery : Die, Andronicus; 
Thou doſt not ſlumber: ſee, thy two ſons' heads; 
Thy warlike hand; thy mangled daughter here; 
Thy other baniſh'd ſon, with this dear ſight 
Struck pale and bloodleſs; and thy brother, I, 
Even like a ſtony image, cold and numb. 

Ah! now no more will I control thy griefs: ? 
Rent off thy filver hair, thy other hand 


3 —— thy griefs:] The old copies—my griefs. The correction 
was made by Mr. Theobald, MaLoNEe, 
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Gnawing with thy teeth; and be this diſmal ſight 
The cloling up of our moſt wretched eyes ! 
Now is a time to ſtorm; why art thou ſtill? 


Tir. Ha, ha, ha! 


Max. Why doſt thou laugh! it fits not with this 
hour. 


Tir. Why, I have not another tear to ſhed: 
Beſides, this ſorrow is an enemy, 
And would uſurp upon my watry eyes, 
And make them blind with tributary tears; 
Then which way ſhall I find revenge's cave? 
For theſe. two heads do ſeem to ſpeak to me; 
And threat me, I ſhall never come to bliſs, 
Till all theſe miſchiefs be return'd again, 
Even in their throats that have committed them, 
Come, let me fee what taſk I have to do.— 
You heavy people, circle me about; 
That I may turn me to each one of you, 
And ſwear unto my ſoul to right your wrongs. 
The vow is made.—Come, brother, take a head; 
And in this hand the other will I bear: 
Lavinia, thou ſhalt be employed in theſe things; 
Bear thou my hand, ſweet wench, between thy 

teeth. 

As for thee, boy, go, get thee from my ſight; 
Thou art an exile, and thou muſt not ſtay: 
Hie to the Goths, and raiſe an army there: 


Lavinia, thou ſhalt be employed in theſe things; ] Thus the folio, 
1623, The quarto, 1611, thus: 
And Lavinia thou ſhalt be emplay d in theſe arms. 
Perhaps we ought to read: 
avinia, | | 
Thou too ſhalt be employed in theſe thing.. 
STEEVE NS. 
The folio alſo reads And Lavinia; the reſt as above. The 
compoſitor probably caught the word Aud from the preceding 


line, MaLOxk. 
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And, if you love me, as I think you do, 
Let's kiſs and part, for we have much to do. 


[Exeunt Titus, Marcus, and Lavinia. 


Luc. Farewell, Andronicus, my noble father; 
The woeful'ſt man that ever liv'd in Rome! 
Farewell, proud Rome! till Lucius come again, 
He leaves * his pledges dearer than his life. 
Farewell, Lavinia, my noble ſiſter ; 

O, would thou wert as thou *tofore haſt been! 
But now nor Lucius, nor Lavinia lives, 

But in oblivion, and hateful griefs. 

If Lucius live, he will requite your wrongs ; 

And make proud Saturninus and his empreſs 

Beg at the gates, like Tarquin and his queen. 
Now will I to the Goths, and raiſe a power, 

To be reveng'd on Rome and Saturnine. [| Exit. 


SCENE II.“ 
A Room in Titus's Houſe. A banquet ſet out. 


Enter Titus, Marcus, LAxINIA, and young Lucius, 
| a boy. 


Tir. So, ſo; now ſit: and look, you eat no more 
Than will preſerve juſt ſo much ſtrength in us 
As will revenge theſe bitter woes of ours. 


He leaves c.] Old copies—He love. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 


MaLoxN Ee 


5 Scene II.] This ſcene, which does not contribute any thing 
to the action, yet ſeems to have the ſame author with the reſt, is 
omitred in the quarto of 1611, but found in the folio of 1623: 
Joaunso0N, 
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Marcus, unknit that ſorrow-wreathen knot; 
Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands 
And cannot paſſionate * our tenfold grief 
With folded arms. This poor right hand of mine 
Is left to tyrannize upon my breaſt ; 
And when“ my heart, all mad with miſery, 
Beats in this hollow priſon of my fleſh, 
Then thus I thump it down.— 
Thou map of woe, that thus doſt talk in ſigns! 

| [To Lavinia, 
When thy poor heart beats with outrageous beat. 

ing, 

Thou canſt w_ ſtrike it thus to make it ſtill. 
Wound it with ſighing, girl, kill it with groans; 
Or get ſome little knife between thy teeth, 
And juſt againſt thy heart make thou a hole; 
That all the tears that thy poor eyes let fall, 
May run into that fink, and ſoaking in, 
Drown the lamenting fool in ſea-ſalt tears. 


Max. Fye, brother, fye! teach her not thus to 
lay 
Such violent hands upon her tender life. 


Tir. How now! has ſorrow made thee dote al- 
ready ? 
Why, Marcus, no man ſhould be mad but I. 
What violent hands can ſhe lay on her life? 


7 Marcus, unknit that forrow-wreathen knot ;] So, in The Tempeſt: 
* ſittin 
« His arms in this /ad , Be MaLone. 

And cannot paſſionate &c,] This obſolete verb is likewiſe found 
in Spenſer : | 
«« Great pleaſure mix'd with pitiful regard, 
« That godly king and queen did paſſionate.” 1 
STEEVENS. 


9 And when &c.] Old copies—VWhos when—, Corrected by 
Mr. Rowe. MaLone. 
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Ah, wherefore doſt thou urge the name of hands ;— 
To bid Æneas tell the tale twice o'er, 

How Troy was burnt, and he made miſerable ? 

O, handle not the theme, to talk of hands; 

Leſt we remember ſtill, that we have none.— 

Fye, fye, how frantickly I ſquare my talk! 

As if we ſhould forget we had no hands, 

If Marcus did not name the word of hands! 
Come, let's fall to; and, gentle girl, cat this :— 
Here is no drink! Hark, Marcus, what ſhe ſays ;— 
can interpret all her martyr'd ſigns ;— 

She ſays, ſhe drinks no other drink but tears, 
Brew'd with her ſorrows, meſh'd upon her cheeks: 
Speechleſs complainer, I will learn thy thought ; 
In thy dumb action will I be as perfect, 

As begging hermits in their holy prayers : 

Thou ſhalt not ſigh, nor hold thy ſtumps to heaven, 
Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a ſign, 
But I, of theſe, will wreſt an alphabet, 

And, by ſtill practice, learn to know thy meaning. 


Bor. Good grandlire, leave theſe bitter deep la- 
ments : 
Make my aunt merry with ſome pleaſing tale. 


0, handle mot the theme, to talk of hands;] So, in Troilus and 
Craſida: 


cc | thou 
« Handle in thy diſcourſe, O, that her hand—.” 
| MaLonE. 
He drinks no other drink but tears,| So, in King Henry VI. 

Part III: 

« Ye ſee, I drink the water of my eyes.” 
Again, in Venus and Adonis : 

«© Doſt thou drink zears, that thou provok'ſt ſuch weeping ?” 


MaLonE. 
4 —— meſh'd zponr her cheeks :] A coarſe alluſion to 
brewing. STEEVENS. 158 


5 — by ſtill practice,] By conſtant or continual practice. 
| Jonxsox. 


| 
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Max. Alas, the tender boy, in paſſion moy'd, 
Doth weep to ſee his grandſire's heavineſs. 


Tir. Peace, tender ſapling; thou art made of 
tears,* 


And tears will quickly melt thy life away.— 


[Marcus ſtrikes the diſh with a knife, 
What doſt thou ſtrike at, Marcus, with thy knife? 


Mas. At that that I have kill'd, my lord; a 
fly. 


Tir. Out on thee, murderer! thou kill'ſt my 
heart ;® 
Mine eyes are cloy'd with view of tyranny : 
A deed of death, done on the innocent, 
Becomes not Titus' brother; Get thee gone; 
I ſee, thou art not for my company. 


Max. Alas, my lord, I have but kill'd a fly. 


Tir. But how, if that fly had a father and mo- 
ther? 


How would he hang his ſlender gilded wings, 


5 Peace, tender ſapling ; thou art made of tears, ] So, in Coriolanns: 
* thou boy of tears. STREV ENI. 
6 Out on thee, murderer ! thou kill'ſt my heart;] So, in King 
Henry. 
« The king hath 41d his heart.” 
Again, in Venus and Adonis : 
© That they have murder d this poor heart of mine.” 
MALONE. 
7 a father and mother?] Mother perhaps ſhould be omitted, 
as the following line ſpeaks only in the ſingular number, and Titus 
moſt probably confines his thoughts to the ſufferings of a father. 
STEEVENS, 
Mr. Steevens judiciouſly conjectures that the words—and mother, 
ſhould be omitted, We might read : 
But !— Hiww if that fly had a father, brother? 


The note of exclamation ſeems neceſſary after But, from what 


Marcus ſays, in the preceding line: 
« Alas! my lord I have 67 kill'd a fly,” RI TSO. 
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And buz lamenting doings in the air ?* 

Poor harmleſs fly ! 

That with his pretty buzzing melody, 

Came _ to make us merry ; and thou haſt kill'd 

im. 
Mas. Pardon me, ſir ; twas a black ill-favour'd 
fly, 

Like to the empreſs' Moor; therefore I kill'd him. 
Tir. O, O, O, 

Then pardon me for reprehending thee, 

For thou haſt done a charitable deed. 

Give me thy knife, I will inſult on him; 

Flattering myſelf, as if it were the Moor, 

Come hither purpoſely to poiſon me.— 

There's for thyſelf, and that's for Tamora.— 

Ah, ſtrrah !9— 

Yet I do think we are not brought ſo low, 

But that, between us, we can kill a fly, 

That comes in likeneſs of a coal-black Moor. 


Mak. Alas, poor man! grief has ſo wrought on 
him, 
He takes falſe ſhadows for true ſubſtances. 


And buz lamenting doings in the air?] Lamenting doings is a 
very idle expreſſion, and conveys no idea, I read—dolings. 
The alteration which I have made, though it is but the addition 
of a ſingle letter, is a great increaſe to = ſenſe; and mm in- 
deed, there is ſomewhat of a tautology in the epithet and ſubſtan- 
tive annexed to it, yet that's no new thing with our author. 

THEOBALD. 


There is no need of change. Sad doings for any unfortunate 
event, 1s a common though not an elegant expreſſion. 
STEEVENS. 
9 Ah, firrah!] This was formerly not a diſreſpe&ful expreſſion. 
Poins uſes the ſame addreſs to the Prince of Wales. See Vol. VIII. 
p. 385, n. 6. MaLone. 
* Yer I do think &c.] Do was inſerted by me for the ſake of 
metre, STEEVENS, 
I 
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Tir. Come, take away.— Lavinia, go with me: 
P11 to thy cloſet; and go read with thee 
Sad ſtories, chanced in the times of old. — 
Come, boy, and go with me; thy ſight is young, 
And thou ſhalt read, when mine begins to dazzle. 
 [Exennt, 


— 


Fe 


— 


ACT . einn 
The. ſame. Before Titus's Houſe. 


Enter Titus and Marcus. Then enter young Lucius, 
Lavinia running after him. 


ij & 22222 7 


Bor. Help, grandfire, help! my aunt Lavinia 
Follows me every where, I know not why :— 
Good uncle Marcus, ſee how ſwift ſhe comes ! 
Alas, ſweet aunt, I know not what you mean. 


Mak. Stand by me, Lucius; do not fear thine 
aunt. 


Tir. She loves thee, boy, too well to do thee 
harm. 


Bor. Ay, when my father was in Rome, ſhe 
did. 


Marx. What means my niece Lavinia by theſe 
ſigns ? 
Tyr. Fear her not, Lucius :—Somewhat doth ſhe 
mean : 
See, Lucius, ſee, how much ſhe makes of thee : 
Somewhither would ſhe have thee go with her. 
Ah, boy, Cornelia never with more care 


gn, dl 45D 
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Read to her ſons, than ſhe hath read to thee, 
Sweet poetry, and Tully's Orator.* 


Canſt thou not gueſs wherefore ſhe plies thee thus? 


Bor. My lord, I know not, I, nor can I gueſs, 
Unleſs ſome fit or frenzy do poſſeſs her: 
For I have heard my grandſire ſay full oft, 
Extremity of griefs would make men mad ; 
And I have read, that Hecuba of Troy. 
Ran mad through ſorrow : That made me to fear; 
Although, my lord, I know, my noble aunt 
Loves me as dear as e'er my mother did, 
And would not, but in fury, fright my youth: 
Which made me down to throw my books, and 

fly; 

Cauſeleſs, perhaps: But pardon me, ſweet aunt: 
And, madam, if my uncle Marcus go, 
I will moſt willingly attend your ladyſhip. 


Mak. Lucius, I will. 


[Lavinla turns over the books which Lucius 
has let fall. 


Tir. How now, Lavinia? Marcus, what means 


this? 
Some book there is that ſhe deſires to ſee:— 
Which is it, girl, of theſe? —Open them, boy.— 
But thou art deeper read, and better ſkill'd; 
Come, and take choice of all my library, 


: Tully's orator. ] The moderns—oratory. The old copies 
read—Tully's oratour; meaning, perhaps, 'Tully De oratore. x 

STEEVENS. 

— Tully's Orator.] Tully's Treatiſe on Eloquence, addreſſed to 

Brutus, and entitled Orator. The quantity of Latin words was 


formerly little attended to. Mr. Rowe and all the ſubſequent 
editors read—Tully's oratory, MaLoxx. 


Vor. XIII. Y 
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And ſo beguile thy ſorrow, till the heavens 
Reveal the damn'd contriver of this deed. — 
Why lifts ſhe up her arms in ſequence thus? 


Mas. I think, ſhe means, that there was more 
than one 
Confederate in the fact; Ay, more there was ;— 
Or elſe to heaven ſhe heaves them for revenge. 


Tir. Lucius, what book is that ſhe toſſeth ſo? 


Bor. Grandfire, *tis Ovid's Metamorphoſis ; 
My mother gave't me. 


MAR. For love of her that's gone, 
Perhaps ſhe cull'd it from among the reſt. 


Tr. Soft! ſee, how buſily ſhe turns the leaves! 
Help her :— 
What would ſhe find ?—Lavinia, ſhall I read? 
This is the tragick tale of Philomel, 
And treats of Tereus' treaſon, and his rape; 
And rape, I fear, was root of thine annoy. 


Max. See, brother, fee; note, how ſhe quotes 
the leaves. 


TIT. . wert thou thus ſurpriz'd, ſweet 
girl, 
Raviſh'd, and wrong'd, as Philomela was, 
Forc'd in the ruthleſs, vaſt, and gloomy woods? 
See, ſee! 
Ay, ſuch a place there is, where we did hunt, 
(O, had we never, never, hunted there!) 


3 Soft ! ſee, how bu/ily &c.] Old copies—Soft, ſo bufily, &c. 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 3 E. N pF * 


4 how ſhe quotes the leaves.) To ęuote is to obſerve, See 
a note on Hamlet, Act II. ſc. ii. STEEVENS, 


See, Vol. V. p. 277, n. 8; and Vol. VI. p. 367, n. 2. 
Matrox. 
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Pattern'd by that the poet here deſcribes, 
By nature made for murders, and for rapes. 


Mas. O, why ſhould nature build ſo foul a 


den, 


Unleſs the gods delight in tragedies ! 


Tir. Give ſigns, ſweet girl, —for here are none 
but friends, — 
What Roman lord it was durſt do the deed : 
Or ſlunk not Saturnine, as Tarquin erſt, 
That left the camp to fin in Lucrece' bed? 


Mas. Sit down, ſweet niece ;—brother, fit down 
by me.— 

Apollo, Pallas, Jove, or Mercury, 
Inſpire me, that I may this treaſon find 
My lord, look here ;—look here, Lavinia: 
This ſandy plot is plain; guide, if thou canſt, 
This after me, when I have writ my name 
Without the help of any hand at all. 


He writes his name with his flaff, and guides it 
with his feet and mouth. 


Curs'd be that heart, that forc'd us to this ſhift !— 

Write thou, good niece; and here diſplay, at 
laſt, 

What God will have diſcover'd for revenge: 

Heaven guide thy pen to print thy ſorrows plain, 

That we may know the traitors, and the truth! 


[ She takes the flaff in her mouth, and guides it 
with her ſlumps, and writes. 


Tir. O, do you read, my lord, what ſhe hath 
writ? 
Su prum Chiron Demelrius. 


Muk. What, what !—the luſtful ſons of Tamora 
Performers of this heinous, bloody deed ? 


Y 2 
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Tir. Magne Dominator poli,* 
Tam lentus audis ſcelera? tam lentus vides? 


Max. O, calm thee, gentle lord! although, I 
know, 

There is enough written upon this earth, 
To ſtir a mutiny in the mildeſt thoughts, 
And arm the minds of infants to exclaims. 
My lord, kneel down with me; Lavinia, kneel; 
And kneel, ſweet boy, the Roman Hector's hope; 
And ſwear with me,—as with the woful feere,* 


5 Magne Dominator poli, &c.] Magne Regnator Deum, Kc. is 
the exclamation of Hippolytus when Phzdra diſcovers the ſecret 
of her inceſtuous paſſion in Seneca's tragedy. STEEVENS. 


6 And fewear with me,—as with the woful feere,] The old copies 
do not only aſſiſt us to find the true reading by conjecture. I will 
give an inſtance, from the firſt folio, of a reading (inconteſtibly the 
true one) which has eſcaped the laborious reſearches of the many 
moſt diligent criticks, who have favoured the world with editions 
of Shakſpeare: | 

My lord, kneel doaun with ne; Lawinia, kneel; 

And kneel, ſweet boy, the Roman Hector's Hope; 

And ſeæuear with me, as with the woeful peer, 

And father of that chaſte diſhonour'd dame, 

Lord Junius Brutus ſauare for Lucrece rape —. 
What meaning has hitherto been annexed to the word peer, in this 
paige I know not. The reading of the firſt folio is feere, which 
ſignifies a companion, and here metaphorically a B. "The pro- 
ceeding of Brutus, which is alluded to, is deſcribed at length 
in our author's Rape of Lucrece, as putting an end to the lamenta- 
tions of Collatinus and Lucretius, the huſband and father of Lu- 
cretia, So, in Sir Eglamour of Artoys, fig. A 4: 

«« Chriſtabell, your daughter free, 

„When ſhall ſhe have a ere? i. e. a huſband. 
Sir Thomas More's Lamentation on the Death of Q. Elizabeth, Wif: 
of Henry VII: 

Was I not a king's ere in marriage?” 
And again : 

Farewell my daughter Katherine, late the fere 

« 'To prince Arthur,” TyrwaiTT. 


The word feere or pheere very frequently occurs among the old 
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And father, of that chaſte diſhonour'd dame, 
Lord Junius Brutus ſware for Lucrece' rape, — 
That we will proſecute, by good advice, 
Mortal revenge upon theſe traitorous Goths, 
And ſee their blood, or die with this reproach. 


Tir. *Tis ſure enough, an you knew how, 
But if you hurt theſe bear-whelps, then beware: 
The dam will wake; and, if ſhe wind you once, 
She's with the lion deeply ſtill in league, 
And lulls him whilſt ſhe playeth on her back, 
And, when he ſleeps, will ſhe do what ſhe liſt. 
You're a young huntſman, Marcus; let it alone; 
And, come, I will go get a leaf of braſs, 
And with a gad of ſteel” will write theſe words, 
And lay it by: the angry northern wind 
Will blow theſe ſands, like Sybil's leaves, abroad,“ 
And where's your leſſon then? - Boy, what ſay you? 


Bor. I ſay, my lord, that if I were a man, 
Their mother's bed-chamber ſhould not be ſafe 
For theſe bad-bondmen to the yoke of Rome. 


Max. Ay, that's my boy! thy father hath full 
oft 
For this ungrateful country done the like. 


Bor. And, uncle, ſo will I, an if I live. 


dramatick writers and others. So, in Ben Jonſon's Silent Woman, 
Moroſe ſays: 
ce her that I mean to chuſe for my bed-pheere.” 
And many other places. STEEVENS. 
7 And with a gad of fleel —] A gad, from the Saxon gad, i. e. 
tha point of a ſpear, is uſed here for ſome ſimilar pointed inſtru- 


ment, MaLONRE. 


s the angry northern wind 
Will blow theſe ſands, like Sybil's leaves, abroad, ] 
cc Foliis tantum ne carmina manda, 
« Ne turbata volent rapidis ludibria ventis.” u. VI. 75. 
SrEE VERS. 
Y 3 
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T 17. Come, go with me into mine armoury ; 
Lucius, I'll fit thee; and withal, my boy 
Shall carry from me to the empreſs* ſons 
Preſents, that I intend to ſend them both : 
Come, come; thou'lt do thy meſſage, wilt thou 


not? 

Bor. Ay, with my dagger in their boſoms, 
grandſire. 

Tir. No, boy, not ſo; I'll teach thee another 
courſe. | 


Lavinia, come: Marcus, look to my houſe; 

Lucius and I'Il go brave it at the court; 

Ay, marry, will we, fir; and we'll be waited on. 
[Exeunt Titus, LAVIxIA, and Boy. 


Mak. O heavens, can you hear a good man 
groan, 

And not relent, or not compaſſion him? 
Marcus, attend him in his ecſtaſy ; 
That hath more ſcars of ſorrow in his heart, 
Than foe-men's marks upon his batter'd ſhield: 
But yet ſo juſt, that he will not revenge :— 
Revenge the heavens ? for old Andronicus ! [Exil. 


Revenge the heavens —] We ſhould read: 
Revenge thee, heavens /—, WARBURTON, 


It ſhould be: 


Revenge, ye heavens / . 
Ye was by the tranſcriber taken for y*, the, Jounson, 


I believe the old reading is right, and ſignifies—-may the heaven: 


revenge, &c. STEEVENS. 


I believe we ſhould read: 
| Revenge then heavens, TyRwWHITT. 
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SCENE II. 


The ſame. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter AARON, CHIRON, and DEeMETRIUs, at one 
door; at another door, young Lucius, and an At- 
tendant, with a bundle of weapons, and verſes writ 
upon them. 


Car. Demetrius, here's the ſon of Lucius; 
He hath ſome meſſage to deliver to us. 


AAk. Ay, ſome mad meſſage from his mad grand- 
father. 
Bor. My lords, with all the humbleneſs I may, 
I greet your honours from Andronicus ;— 
And pray the Roman gods, confound you both. 


| [ Aſide. 
Dem. Gramercy,* lovely Lucius: What's the 
news? 
Bor. That you are both decypher'd, that's the 
news, 
For villains mark'd with rape. [Aſide.] May it 
pleaſe you, 


My grandfire, well-advis'd, hath ſent by me 
The goodlieſt weapons of his armoury, 

To gratify your honourable youth, 

The hope of Rome; for ſo he bade me ſay; 
And ſo I do, and with his gifts preſent 

Your lordſhips, that whenever you have need, 


* Gramercy,] i. e. grand merci; great thanks, STEEVENS. 
3 
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You may be armed and appointed well : 
And ſo I leave you both, [ A/ide.] like bloody vil. 


lains. [ Exeunt Boy and Attendant. 
Du. What's here? A ſcroll; and written round 
about ? ; 
Let's ſee; 


Integer vite, ſceleriſque purus, 
Non eget Mauri jaculis, neque arcu. 


Car. O, tis a verſe in Horace; I know it well: 
I read it in the grammar long ago. 


AAk. Ay, juſt !—a verſe in Horace ;—right, you 
have it. 
Now, what a thing it is to be an aſs! 
Here's no ſound jeſt!* the old man hath 
found their guilt; 
And ſends the weapons wrapp'd about with 


l * ——— D— ———— —-— — E —— 
* 


lines, 
That wound, beyond their feeling, to the Ale. 
quick. 


But were our witty empreſs well a- foot, 
She would applaud Andronicus' conceit. 
But let her reſt in her unreſt awhile — _ 
And now, young lords, was't not a happy ſtar 
Led us to Rome, ſtrangers, and, more than ſo, 
Captives, to be advanced to this height ? 

It did me good, before the palace gate 

To brave the tribune in his brother's hearing. 


- 7 4 —— ͥ — — 


—— 2 — 


2 Here's no ſound jeft!/] Thus the old copies. This mode of 
expreſſion was common formerly; ſo, in King Henry IV. Part I: 
Here's no fine villainy!”—We yet talk of giving a ſound drub- 
bing. Mr. Theobald, however, and the modern editors, read 
Here's no fond jeſt, MaLone. 


The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. So, in King 
Richard III. 


«© Good Cateſby, go, effect this buſineſs /oundly,”* 
See alſo Romeo and Juliet, Act IV. ſc. v. STEEVENS., 


j 
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Dem. But me more good, to ſee ſo great a lord 
Baſely inſinuate, and ſend us gifts. 


Aar. Had he not reaſon, lord Demetrius? 
Did you not uſe his daughter very friendly ? 


DE. I would, we had a thouſand Roman dames 
At ſuch a bay, by turn to ſerve our luſt. 


Cur. A charitable wiſh, and full of love, 


Aar. Here lacks but your mother for to ſay 
amen, 


Car. And that would ſhe for twenty thouſand 
more. 


Dem. Come, let us go; and pray to all the gods 
For our beloved mother in her pains. 


AaR. Pray to the devils; the gods have given us 


o'er. [ Afide. Flouriſb. 
Du. Why do the emperor's trumpets flouriſh 
thus ? 


Car. Belike, for joy the emperor hath a ſon. 
Du. Soft; who comes here? 


Enter a Nurſe, with a Black-a-moor Child in her 
arms. 


NuR. Good morrow, lords : 
O, tell me, did you ſee Aaron the Moor? 


Air. Well, more, or leſs, or ne'er a whit at all, 
Here Aaron is; and what with Aaron now ? 

Nus. O gentle Aaron, we are all undone! 
Now help, or woe betide thee evermore ! 

AAR. Why, what a caterwauling doſt thou keep? 
What doſt thou wrap and fumble in thine arms ? 

Nuk. O, that which I would hide from heaven's 

eye, 
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Our empreſs? ſhame, and ſtately Rome's diſgrace;— 
She is deliver'd, lords, ſhe is deliver'd. 


HAAR. To whom? 


Nuk. I mean, ſhe's brought to bed. 
AAR. Well, God 
Give her good reſt! What hath he ſent her? 
Nus. | A devil, L 
Aar. Why, then ſhe's the devil's dam; a joyful 
iſſue. \ 


Nuk. A joyleſs, diſmal, black, and ſorrowful iſſue; 
Here is the babe, as loathſome as a toad 
Amongſt the faireſt breeders of our clime. 

The empreſs ſends it thee, thy ſtamp, thy ſeal, 
And bids thee chriſten it with thy dagger's point. 


AAR. Out, out,” you whore! is black ſo baſe a 
hue ?— 
Sweet blowſe, you are a beauteous bloſſom, ſure. 
Dem. Villain, what haſt thou done? 


a a ff do WW (DS 


AAR. Done! that which thou 
Canſt not undo. 
Cur. Thou haſt undone our mother. 


AAk. Villain, I have done thy mother.“ 


Dem. And therein, helliſh dog, thou haſt un- 
done. 


9 Out, out,] The ſecond interjection, which is wanting in the 
old copies, I have inſerted for the fake of metre. STzzvrnxs, 


2 Done! hat which thou—] Done! which is wanting in the 


old copies, was very properly added, for the fake of meaſure, by 
Mr. Capell. STegveNs. 


- 3 Villain, I have done thy mether.] To ds is here uſed obſcenely. 
So, in Taylor the water poet's character of a Proftitute : 

«« She's facile fieri, (quickly wonne,) 

« Or, conſt'ring truly, eaſy to be done.” Col LIXs. 


See Vol. IV. p. 193, n. 8. REE D. 
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Woe to her chance, and damn'd her loathed choice! 
Accurs'd the offspring of ſo foul a fiend! 


Car. It ſhall not live. 
AAR. It ſhall not die.“ 
Nuk. Aaron, it muſt; the mother wills it ſo. 


AAk. What, muſt it, nurſe? then let no man, but I, 
Do execution on my fleſh and blood. 


Du. I'll broach the tadpole* on my rapier's 
point: 
Nurſe, give it me; my ſword ſhall ſoon deſpatch it. 


AaR. Sooner this ſword ſhall plough thy bowels 


up. 
[Takes the child from the Nurſe, and draws. 

Stay, mn villains! will you kill your bro- 

ther? 

Now, by the burning tapers of the ſky, 

That ſhone ſo brightly when this boy was got, 

He dies upon my ſcymitar's ſharp point, 

That touches this my firſt-born Gn and heir! 

I tell you, younglings, not Enceladus, 

With all his threat'ning band of Typhon' s brood, 

Nor great Alcides, nor the god of war, 

Shall ſeize this prey out of his father's hands. 

What, what; ye ſanguine, ſhallow-hearted boys! 


7 It ſhall not die.] We may ſuppoſe that the meaſure here was 
originally perfect, and ſtood thus: 


I ſay, it Hall not die. STEEVENS. 


4 Il] broach the tadpole —] A breach is a ſpit, T'll ſpit the 
tadpole, JoHNnsON. 


So, in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630: 
& I'll broach thee on my ſteel,” 
Again, in Greene's Pleaſant Diſcovery of the Coſenage of Colliers, 
159 92:0 with that ſhe caught a /pit in her hand, and ſwore 
he offered to ſtirre, ſhe ſhould therewith broach him. * 
| | CoLLINSs, 
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Ye white-lim'd walls! ye alehouſe painted ſigns! 

Coal-black 1s better than another hue, 

In that it ſcorns to bear another hue : * 

For all the water in the ocean 

Can never turn a ſwan's black legs to white, 

Although ſhe lave them hourly in the flood. — 

Tell the empereſs from me, I am of age 

To keep mine own; excuſe it how ſhe can. 
Dem. Wilt thou betray thy noble miſtreſs thus? 
AAk. My miſtreſs is my miſtreſs; this, myſelf; 

The vigour, and the picture of my youth: 

This, before all the world, do I prefer ; 

This, maugre all the world, will I keep ſafe, 

Or ſome of you ſhall ſmoke for it in Rome. 


Dem. By this our mother is for ever ſham'd. 
Cai. Rome will deſpiſe her for this foul eſcape." 


Nur. The emperor, in his rage, will doom her 
death. 


Le white lim'd wwalls!] The old copies have—white /imb'g. 
The word intended, I think, was—white /imn'd. Mr. Pope and 
the ſubſequent editors read—white lind. MaLone. 


I read iind, becauſe I never found the term inn d, employed 
to deſcribe awhite-waſhing, and becauſe in The Midſummer Night's 
Dream we have— 
„This man, with lime and rough-caſt, doth preſent 
&« Wall.” 
A layer-on of wwhitewa/b is not a /imner. Limning comprehends 
the idea of delineation, STEEVENS. 


6 In that it ſcorns to bear another hue:] Thus both the quarto 
and the folio. Some modern editions had /eems inſtead of ſcorns, 
which was reſtored by Dr. Johnſon. Maron. 


Scorns ſhould undoubtedly be inſerted in the text. 


TyYRWHITT, 
1 —— for this foul eſcape. ] This foul illegitimate child. 
| | MALONE. 
So, in King John : 


«© No ſcape of nature.” STEEVENS, 
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Car. I bluſh to think upon this ignomy.* 


Aar. Why there's the privilege your beauty 
bears : 

Fye, treacherous hue! that will betray with bluſhing 
The cloſe enacts and counſels of the heart!” | 
Here's a young lad fram'd of another leer: * 
Look, how the black ſlave ſmiles upon the father; 
As who ſhould ſay, Old lad, I am thine own. 
He is your brother, lords; ſenſibly fed 
Of that ſelf-blood that firſt gave life to you; 
And, from that womb, where you impriſon'd were, 
He is enfranchiſed and come to light : 
Nay, he's your brother by the ſurer ſide, 
Although my ſeal be ſtamped in his face. 


Nuk. Aaron, what ſhall I ſay unto the empreſs? 


Du. Adviſe thee, Aaron, what is to be done, 
And we will all ſubſcribe to thy advice; 
Save thou the child, ſo we may all be ſafe. 


Aar. Then fit we down, and let us all conſult. 
My ſen and I will have the wind of you: 
Keep there : Now talk at pleaſure of your ſafety. 
[ They ſit on the ground. 


Dear. How many women ſaw this child of his? 


: ignomy.] i. e. ignominy. See Vol, VIII. p. 588, n. 7. 
MaALONE, 
9 The cloſe enafts and counſels of the heart!) So, in Othello: 
„% They are c//e denotements working from the Heart, —.“ 


MaLons. 


2 —— another leer:] Leer is complexion, or hue, So, in As you 
like it ; © a Roſalind of a better leer than you.” See Mr. 
Tollet's note on Act IV. ſc. i. In the notes on the Canterbury 
Tales of Chaucer, Mr. 'Tyrwhitt's edit. Vol. IV. p. 320, lere is 
ſuppoſed to mean tin. So, in Jſumbrat, MS. Colt. Cal. 11, fol. 
129: 


« His lady is white as wales bone, 
«« Here lere brygte to ſe upon, 
«« So faire as bloſme on tre,” STErvens, 
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Aar. Why, ſo, brave lords; When we all join in Ar 
league, Ar 
I am a lamb: but if you brave the Moor, A. 
The chafed boar, the mountain lioneſs, A. 
The ocean ſwells not ſo as Aaron ſtorms.— Ti 
But, ſay again, how many ſaw the child? | A 
Nox. Cornelia the midwife, and myſelf, H 
| And no one elſe, but the deliver'd empreſs. 
| AAk. The empereſs, the midwife, and yourſelf: 0 
| Two may keep counſel, when the third's away :* T 
| Go to the empreſs ; tell her, this I faid :— B 
| [ Stabbing her. T 
| Weke, were !—ſo cries a pig, prepar'd to the 1 
pit. 
Dem. What mean'ſt thou, Aaron? Wherefore v 
didſt thou this? 
; Aar. O, lord, fir, tis a deed of policy: 1 
Shall ſhe live to betray this guilt of ours? 
A long-tongu'd babbling goſſip? no, lords, no. 
And now be it known to you my full intent. 
Not far, one Muliteus lives, my countryman, 
His wife but yeſternight was brought to bed; 1 
His child is like to her, fair as you are: / 
( 


| Go pack with him,* and give the mother gold, 


* Two may keep counſel, when the third's away :)] This proverb is 
introduced likewiſe in Romeo and Juliet, Act II. STEEvens. 


| | - 3 one Muliteus lives,] The word lives, which is wanting 
in the old copies, was ſupplied by Mr. Rowe. MaLone. 


Muliteus —) This line being too long by a foot, Mulitcu, 
| | no Mooriſh name, (or indeed any name at all,) and the verb—/ies 
f wanting to the ſenſe in the old copy, I ſuſpect the deſignation of 
4 Aaron's friend to be a corruption, and that our author wrote: 
Nat far, one Muley lives, my countryman. 
Muley lives was eafily changed by a blundering tranſcriber, or 
printer, into—Muliteus. STEEVENS. 


4 Go pack with him,] Pack here ſeems to have the meaning of 
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And tell them both the circumſtance of all; 

And how by this their child ſhall be advanc'd, 

And be received for the emperor's heir, 

And ſubſtituted in the place of mine, 

To calm this tempeſt whirling in the court; 

And let the emperor dandle him for his own. 

Hark ye, lords; ye ſee, that I have given her 
phy ſick, [ Pointing lo the Nurſe. 

And you muſt needs beſtow her funeral ; 

The fields are near, and you are gallant grooms : 

This done, ſee that you take no Hager days, 

But ſend the midwife preſently to me. 

The midwife, and the nurſe, well made away, 

Then let the ladies tattle what they pleaſe. 


Car. Aaron, I ſee, thou wilt not truſt the air 
With ſecrets. 


Dem. For this care of Tamora, 
Herſelf, and hers, are highly bound to thee. 


[Exeunt DEM. and Cur. bearing off the Nurſe. 


AAk. Now to the Goths, as ſwift as ſwallow 

flies s 

There to diſpoſe this treaſure in mine arms, 

And ſecretly to greet the empreſs” friends.— 

Come on, you thick-lipp'd flave, I'll bear you 
hence ; | 

For it is you that puts us to our ſhifts: 

I'll make you feed on berries, and on roots, 


make a bargain, Or it may mean, as in the phraſe of modern 
gameſters, to act colluſively : 
« And mighty dukes pack knaves for half a W 
orn. 
To pack is to contrive inſidiouſſy. So, in King Lear : 
W ſnuffs and packings of the dukes,” STEEVENS. 


To rack a fury, is an expreſſion ſtill uſed ; though the practice, 
I rruſt, is obſolete, HERNLE V. 


I 


3 . 
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And feed* on curds and whey, and ſuck the goat, 
And cabin ina cave; and bring you up 
To be a warrior, and command a camp. [ Exit. 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. A publick Place. 


Enter Titus, bearing arrows, with letters at the ends 
of them; with him Marcus, young Lucius, and 
other Gentlemen, with bows. 


Tir. Come, Marcus, come; — Kinſmen, this is 
the way: 

Sir boy, now * let me ſee your archery; 
Look ye draw home enough, and *tis there ſtraight: 
Terras Aſtrea reliquit :— 
Be you remember'd, Marcus, ſhe's gone, ſhe's fled, 
Sir, take you to your tools. You, couſins, ſhall 
Go ſound the ocean, and caſt your nets; 
Happily you may find her in the ſea; 
Yet there's as little juſtice as at land: 
No; Publius and Sempronius, you muſt do it; 
*Tis you muſt dig with mattock, and with ſpade, 
And pierce the inmoſt center of the earth: 
Then, when you come to Pluto's region, 
I pray you, deliver him this petition : 
Tell him, it is for juſtice, and for aid; 


3 And feed ] This verb having occurred in the line immediately 
preceding, Sir T. Hanmer, with great probability, reads: 
nd feaſt on curds &c. STEEVENS., 
4 now—] This ſyllable which is neceſſary to the metre, 
but wanting in the firſt folio, is ſupplied by the _— 
| & — TEEVENS, 


i, 


ls 
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And that it comes from old Andronicus, 

Shaken with ſorrows in ungrateful Rome.— 

Ah, Rome !—Well, well; I made thee miſerable, 
What time I threw the people's ſuffrages 

On him that thus doth tyrannize o'er me.— 

Go, get you gone; and pray be careful all, 

And leave you not a man of war unſearch'd; 

This wicked emperor may have ſhipp'd her hence, 
And, kinſmen, then we may go pipe for juſtice. 


Mk. O, Publius, is not this a heavy caſe, 
To ſee thy noble uncle thus diſtract ? 


Pus. Therefore, my lord, it highly us con- 
cerns, 
By day and night to attend him carefully ; 
And feed his humour kindly as we may, 
Till time beget ſome careful remedy. 


Mak. Kinſmen, his ſorrows are paſt remedy. 
Join with the Goths ; and with revengeful war 
Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 

And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 


Tir. Publius, how now? how now, my maſters? 
What, 
Have you met with her? 


Pus. No, my good lord; but Pluto ſends you 
| SR 
If you will have revenge from hell, you ſhall: 
Marry, for Juſtice, ſhe is ſo employ'd, 
He thinks, with Jove in heaven, or ſomewhere elſe, 
So that perforce you muſt needs ſtay a time. 


Tir. He doth me wrong, to feed me with delays. 
I'll dive into the burning lake below, 
And pull her out of Acheron by the heels. — 
Marcus, we are but ſhrubs, no cedars we; 
No big-bon'd men, fram'd of the Cyclops' ſize: 
But metal, Marcus, ſteel to the very back; 


Vor, XIII. | Z 
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Yet wrung with wrongs, more than our backs can 
r.— 

And, ſith there is no juſtice in earth nor hell, 

We will ſolicit heaven; and move the gods, 

To ſend down juſtice for to wreak * our wrongs: 

Come, to this gear. Youare a good archer, Marcus, 
[ He gives them the arrows, 

Ad Fovem, that's for you: Here, ad Apollinem :— 

Ad Martem, that's for myſelf ;— 

Here, boy, to Pallas:—Here, to Mercury: 

To Saturn, Caius,” not to Saturnine,— 

You were as good to ſhoot againſt the wind. — 

To it, boy. Marcus, looſe when I bid: 

O' my word, I have written to effect; 

There's not a god left unſolicited. 


Mix. Kinſmen, ſhoot all your ſhafts into the 
court : * 


We will afflit*the emperor in his pride. 


5 Yet wurung with wrongs, | To wring a horſe is to preſs or 
ſtrain his back. JonxsoN, 


So, in Hamlet- 
« Our withers are unwrung.”” SrrE VIX. 


6 nn wreak] i. e. revenge. So, in p. 342: 
« Shall we be thus afflicted in his urea? STrevexs. 


1 To Saturn, Caius, &c.] Old copies: 
To Saturnine, to Caius, not to Saturnine. 
For Caius Mr. Rowe ſubſtituted—Cezlus, SrRrRVINs. 


Saturnine was corrected by Mr. Rowe. To was inadvertently 
repeated by the compoſitor. Caius appears to have been one of the 
kinſmen of Titus. Publius and Sempronius have been alread 
2 Publius and Caius, are again introduced in Act V. 
c. ii: 

4 Tj, Publius, come hither; Caiut, and Valentine.“ 
The modern editors read To Saturn, to Cælum, &c. 
Maron. 
I have always read Cælus, i. e. the Roman deity of that name. 
STEEVENS. 

8 A oot all your ſbafts into the court:) In the ancient ballad 

of Titus Andronicus's Complaint, is the following paſſage ; 


I 
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Tir. Now, maſters, draw. [They ſhoot. ] O, well 
ſaid, Lucius! 
Good boy, in Virgo's lap; give it Pallas. 


Mas. My lord, I aim a mile beyond the moon; 
Your letter is with Jupiter by this. 


Tir. Ha! Publius, Publius, what haſt thou done! 
See, ſee, thou haſt ſhot off one of Taurus? horns. 


Mas. This was the ſport, my lord; when Pub- 
lius ſhot, 


The bull being gall'd, gave Aries fuch a knock 
That down fell both the ram's horns in the court; 


And who ſhould find them but the empreſs villain? 


She laugh'd, and told the Moor, he ſhould not 
chooſe 


But give them to his maſter for a preſent. 


Tir. Why, there it goes: God give your lordſhip 
joy. 


«« Then paſt reliefe I upp and downe did goe, 

« And with my tears wrote in the duſt my woe: 

* [ ſhot my arrowes towards heaven hie, 

* And for revenge to hell did often crye.” 
On this Dr. Percy has the following obſervation : “If the ballad 
was written before the play, I ſhould fu =_ this to be only a 
metaphorical expreſſion, taken from the Pfalms: ©* They ſhoot out 
their arrows, even bitter words, Palm Ixiv. 3. Religues of 
Ancient Engliſh Poetry, Vol. I. p. 228, third edit. STzEvens. 


9 J aim a mile beyond the moon;] To * caſt beyond the 
moon, is an expreſſion uſed in Hinde's Eligo Libidino/o, 1606. 
Again, in Mother Bombie, 1 594: * Riſio hath gone beyond himſelf 
in caſting beyond the moon.” Again, in 4 Woman kill'd with 
Kindneſs, 1617 : 

6 I talk of things impoſſible, 
« And caſt beyond the moon.” STREVENS, 


aum a mile beyond the moon;) Thus the quarto and folio. 
Mr. Rowe for aim ſubſtituted am, which has been adopted by all 
the modern editors. MaLons. 
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Enter a Clown, with a baſket and two pigeons. 


News, news from heaven! Marcus, the poſt is come. 
Sirrah, what tidings? have you any letters? 
Shall I have juſtice? what ſays Jupiter? 


Cr.o. Ho! the gibbet-maker? he ſays, that he 


hath taken them down again, for the man muſt not 


be hang'd till the next week. 
Tir. But what ſays Jupiter, I aſk thee? 


CLo. Alas, fir, I know not Jupiter; I never drank 
with him in all my life.“ 


Tir. Why, villain, art not thou the carrier? 
CLo. Ay, of my pigeons, fir; nothing elſe. 
Tir. Why, didſt thou not come from heaven? 


Co. From heaven? alas, fir, I never came there: 
God forbid, I ſhould be ſo bold to preſs to heaven 
in my young days. Why, I am going with my 
pigeons to the tribunal plebs,” to take up a matter 
of brawl betwixt my uncle and one of the em- 
perial's men. 


Mak. Why, fir, that is as fit as can be, to ſerve 
for your oration; and let him deliver the pigeons 
to the emperor from you. 


8 hoo not Jupiter; never drank with him in all my 
life.] Perhaps, in this inſtance alſo, the Clown was deſigned to 
blunder, by ſaying, (as does the Dairy-maid in a modern farce) 
Jeau Peter, inſtead of Jupiter. STEEVENS. 


9 the tribunal plebs,] I ſuppoſe the Clown means to ſay, 


Plebeian tribune, i. e. tribune of the le; for none could fill 
this office but ſuch as were deſcended from Plebeian anceſtors. 
| STEEVENS. 


Sir T. Hanmer ſuppoſes that he means—2ribunus plebis. 
MaLoNE. 
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77. Tell me, can you deliver an oration to the 
emperor with a grace? 


CLo. Nay, truly, fir, I could never ſay grace in 
all my life. | 

Tyr. Sirrah, come hither; make no more ado, 

But give your pigeons to the emperor: 

By me thou ſhalt have juſtice at his hands. 

Hold, hold ;—mean while, here's money for thy 

charges. 
Give me a pen and ink. — 
Sirrah, can you with a grace deliver a ſupplication? 


Co. Ay, fir. 


Tir. Then here is a ſupplication for you. And 
when you come to him, at the firſt approach, you 
muſt kneel; then kiſs his foot; then deliver up 
your pigeons; and then look for your reward, I'll 
be at hand, ſir; ſee you do it bravely. 


Cxo. I warrant you, fir; let me alone. 


T1T. Sirrah, haſt thou a knife? Come, let me ſee 
It. 
Here, Marcus, fold it in the oration; 
For thou haſt made it like an humble ſuppliant.— 
And when thou haſt given it to the emperor, 
Knock at my door, and tell me what he ſays. 


Cro. God be with you, fir; I will. 


Ir. Come, Marcus, let's go:—Publius, follow 
me. [ Exeunt. 


** 
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SCENE IV. 
The ſame. Before the Palace. 


Enter SATURNINUsS, TAMORA, CHI RON, DEMETRI1vUs, 
Lords and Others: SaruRNINuS with the arrows 
in his hand, that Titus ot. 


Sar. Why, lords, what wrongs are theſe? Was 
ever ſeen 

An emperor of Rome thus overborne, 
Troubled, confronted thus; and, for the extent 
Of egal juſtice, us'd in ſuch contempt? 
My lords, you know, as do* the mightful gods, 
However theſe diſturbers of our peace 
Buz in the people's ears, there nought hath paſs'd, 
But even with law,“ againſt the wilful ſons 
Of old Andronicus. And what an if 
His ſorrows have ſo overwhelm'd his wits, 
Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, 
His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterneſs? 
And now he writes to heaven for his redreſs: 
See, here's to Jove, and this to Mercury; 
This to Apollo; this to the god of war: 
Sweet ſcrolls to fly about the ſtreets of Rome! 
What's this, but libelling againſt the ſenate, 
And blazoning our injuſtice every where ? 
A goodly humour, 1s it not, my lords? 
As who would ſay, in Rome no juſtice were. 


e as di —] Theſe two words were ſupplied by Mr. Rowe; 
who alſo in the concluding lines of this ſpeech ſubſtituted—if he 
ſleep, &c. for, if he ſleep, and—as fe, for, as he, MaLont. 


3 even with law,] Thus the ſecond folio. The firſt, un- 
metrically,—even with the law. STEEVENS. 
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But, if I live, his feigned ecſtaſies 

Shall be no ſhelter to theſe outrages : 

But he and his ſhall know, that juſtice lives 
In Saturninus' health; whom, if ſhe ſleep, 
He'll ſo awake, as ſhe in fury ſhall 

Cut off the proud'ſt conſpirator that lives. 


Tam. My gracious lord, my lovely Saturnine, 
Lord of my life, commander of my thoughts, 
Calm thee, and bear the faults of Titus” age, 

The effects of ſorrow for his valiant ſons, 

Whoſe loſs hath pierc'd him deep, and ſcarr'd his 
heart; 

And rather comfort his diſtreſſed plight, 

Than proſecute the meaneſt, or the beſt,  _. 

For theſe contempts. Why, thus it ſhall become 

High-witted Tamora to gloze with all: [| Ade. 

But, Titus, I have touch'd thee to the quick, 

Thy life-blood out: if Aaron now be wiſe, 

Then is all ſafe, the anchor's in the port.— 


Enter Clown. 


How now, good fellow? would'ſt thou ſpeak with us? 
CLo. Yes, forſooth, an your miſterſhip be em- 
perial. 
Tam. Empreſs I am, but yonder fits the em- 
peror. 


Co. 'Tis he.—God, and ſaint Stephen, give you 
good den: I have brought you a letter, and a couple 


of pigeons here. [SATURNINUS reads the letter, 
Sar. Go, take him away, and hang him pre- 
ſently. 


Cro. How much money muſt I have? 
Tau. Come, ſirrah, you muſt be hang'd. 
2 4 
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ö Cro. Hang'd! By'r lady, then I have brought 
þ up a neck to a fair end. [ Exit, guarded, 


[1 Sar. Deſpiteful and intolerable wrongs! 

| Shall I endure this monſtrous villainy ? 

I know from whence this ſame device proceeds; 

May this be borne?—as if his traitorous ſons, 

That died by law for murder of our brother, 

[1] Have by my means been butcher'd wrongfully.— 

| Go, drag the villain hither by the hair; 

Nor age, nor honour, ſhall ſhape privilege :— 
For this proud mock, I'll be thy ſlaughter-man; 
Sly frantick wretch, that holp'ſt to make me great, 
In hope thyſelf ſhould govern Rome and me. 


x Enter EulLIVs.“ 


What news with thee, /Emilius? 


Amir. Arm, arm, my lords; Rome never had 
more cauſe |! 


| Enter /Emilius.] [Old copy Nuntius Amilius. ] In the au- 
[ thor's manuſcript, I preſume, it was writ, Enter Nuntius; and they 
' obſerving, that he is immediately called ZEmilius, thought proper 

to give him his whole title, and ſo clapped in—Ezter Nuntius 
| Amilius.——Mr. Pope has very critically followed them; and ought, 
methinks, to have given this new-adopted citizen Nuntius, a place 
in the Dramatis Perſonæ. THazoBALD. 


5 Arm, arm, my lordt;] The ſecond arm is wanting in the old 
copies. STEEVENS. 


Arm is here uſed as a diſſyllable. MaLone. 


i. e. to thoſe who can ſo pronounce it. I continue, for the ſake 
of metre, to repeat the word - arm. May I add, that having ſeen 
very correct and harmonious lines of Mr. Malone's compoſition, 
I cannot ſuppoſe, if he had written a tale of perſecuted love, he 
would have ended it with ſuch a couplet as follows ?—and yet, 
according to his preſent poſition, if arms be a diſſyllable, it muſt 


certainly be allowed to rhyme with any word of correſponding 
ſound for inſtance : 
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The Goths have gather'd head ; and with a power 
Of high-reſolved men, bent to the ſpoil, 

They ither march amain, under conduct 

Of Lucius, ſon to old Andronicus; 

Who threats, in courſe of this revenge, to do 

As much as ever Coriolanus did. 


Sar. Is warlike Lucius general of the Goths? 

Theſe tidings nip me; and I hang the head 

As flowers with froſt, or graſs beat down with 
ſtorms. | 

Ay, now begin our ſorrows to approach: 

'Tis he, the common people love ſo much; 

Myſelf hath often over-heard* them ſay, 

(When I have walked like a private man,) 

That Lucius' baniſhment was wrongfully, 

And they have wiſh'd that Lucius were their em- 


peror. 
Tam. Why ſhould you fear? is not your city 


ſtrong ? 
Car. Ay, but the citizens favour Lucius; 
And will revolt from me, to ſuccour him. 


Tau. King, be thy thoughts imperious, like thy 
name. 


«« Eſcaping thus aunt Tabby's /arums, 

% They triumph'd in each other's arms.” 
i. e. arums, But let the reader determine on the pretenſion of 
arms to rank as a diſſyllable. SrrEVENSõ. 


* Myſelf hath often over-heard —] Self was uſed formerly as 
a ſubſtantive, and written ſeparately from the pronominal adjective: 
m7 ſelſ. The late editors, not attending to this, read, after Sir 
. Hanmer, —have often, —Over, which is not in the old copies, 
was ſupplied by Mr. Theobald. MaLone. 
7 —— imperious, like thy name.] Imperious was formerly uſed 
for imperial. See Cymbeline, Act IV. fc. ii: 
The imperious ſeas &, MaALONE. 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida : 
« I thank thee, moſt imperizus Agamemnon.“ SrZVxxsõ. 
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Is the ſun dimm'd, that gnats do fly in it? 

The eagle ſuffers little birds to ſing, 

And is not careful what they mean thereby ; 
Knowing, that with the ſhadow of his wings, 
He can at pleaſure ſtint their melody: 

Even ſo may'ſt thou the giddy men of Rome. 
Then cheer thy ſpirit: for know, thou emperor, 
I will enchant the old Andronicus, 

With words more ſweet, and yet more dangerous, 
Then baits to fiſh, or honey-ſtalks to ſheep; ? 
When as the one is wounded with the bait, 

The other rotted with delicious feed. 


$47. But he will not entreat his ſon for us. 


TAM. If Tamora entreat him, then he will: 
For I can ſmooth, and fill his aged ear 
With golden promiſes; that were his heart 
Almoſt impregnable, his old cars deaf, 
Yet ſhould both ear and heart obey my tongue.— 
Go thou before, be our embaſſador : * 

— o ZEMIL1US, 

Say, that the emperor requeſts a parley 
Of warlike Lucius, and appoint the meeting. 


ſtint their melody :] i. e. ep their melody. MaLonr, 

So, in Romeo and Juliet : * it flinted, and cried—ay,” 
STEEVENS. 

9 honey-ſtalks 7 feep;] Honey-ftalks are clover-flowers, 


which contain a ſweet juice. It is common for cattle to overcharge 
themſelves with clover, and die. Jon nson., 


Clover has the effect that Johnſon mentions, on black cattle, but 
not on ſheep. Beſides, theſe honey-falks, whatever they may be, 
are deſcribed as rotting the ſheep, not as burſting them ; whereas 
clover is the wholeſomeſt food you can give them. M. Masown. 


Perhaps, the author was not ſo ſkilful a farmer as the com- 
mentator. MALoNE., 


be our embaſſador:] The old copies read—to be &c. 
Corrected by Mr. Steevens. Malo. 


r 
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$47. Emilius, do this meſſage honourably: 
And if he ſtand on hoſtage for his ſafety, 
Bid him demand what pledge will pleaſe him beſt. 


uII. Your bidding ſhall I do effectually. 
[ Exit AtMIL1us. 


TAM. Now will I to that old Andronicus; 
And temper him, with all the art I have, 
To pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Goths. 
And now, ſweet emperor, be blithe again, 
And bury all thy fear in my devices. 


Sar. Then go ſucceſsfully,* and plead to him. 
[ Exeunt. 


ATT: V. SCENE. I. 


Plains near Rome. 


Enter Lucius, and Goths, with drum and colours. 


Luc. Approved warriors, and my faithful friends, 
I have received letters from great Rome, 
Which ſignify, what hate they bear their emperor, 
And how deſirous of our ſight they are. 
Therefore, great lords, be, as your titles witneſs, 
Imperious, and impatient of your wrongs ; 


on hboflage ] Old copies ix hoſtage. Corrected by Mr, 
Rowe, MaLoxE. 

4 ——ſucceſsfully,] The old copies read—ſucceſſantly ; a mere 
blunder of the preſs. STEEVENS. 

Whether the author of this play had any authority for this word, 
I know not; but I ſuſpect he had not. In the next act he with 


equal licence uſes rapine for rape, By ſucceſſantly I ſuppoſe he 
meant ſucceſsfully, MaLone, 
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And, wherein Rome hath done you any ſcath,“ 
Let him make treble ſatisfaction. 


1. Gorn. Brave ſlip, ſprung from the great An- 

dronicus, 

Whoſe name was once our terror, now our com- 
fort ; 

Whoſe high exploits, and honourable deeds, 

Ingrateful Rome requites with foul contempt, 

Be bold in us: we'll follow where thou Jead'ſt,— 

Like ſtinging bees in hotteſt ſummer's day, 

Led by their maſter to the flower'd fields, — 


And be aveng'd on curſed Tamora. 


Goras. And, as he faith, ſo ſay we all with him. 


Luc. I humbly thank him, and I thank you all. 
But who comes here, led by a luſty Goth? 


Enter a Goth, leading AAkox, with his child in his 
| arms. 


2. Corn. Renowned Lucius, from our troops I 
ſtray'd, 
To gaze upon a ruinous monaſtery ; 5 
And a as I earneſtly did fix mine eye 
Upon the waſted building, ſuddenly 
I Coed a child cry underneath a wall ; 


4 ſcath,] i. e. harm. See Vol. VIII. p. 32, n. 6. 


STEEVENS, 


5 Topaze upon a ruinous monaſtery ;] Shakſpeare has ſo tually 
offendel againſt chronology in all his plays, that no * 
argument can be deduced from the particular abſurdity of theſe 
anachroniſms, relative to the authenticity of Titus Audronicus. And 
yet the ruined monaſtery, the popiſh tricks, &c. that Aaron talks of, 
and eſpecially the French ſalutation from the mouth of Titus, are 
alrogether ſo very much out of place, that I cannot perſuade myſelf 
even our haſty poet could have been guilty of their inſertion, or 
would have permitted them to remain, had he corrected the per - 
formance for another. STEEVvENSs. | 
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| made unto the noiſe; when ſoon I heard 

The crying babe controll'd with this diſcourſe : 

Peace, tawny flave ; half me, and half thy dam! 

Did not thy bue bewray whoſe brat thou art, 

Had nature lent thee but thy mother*s look, 

Villain, thou might'ſt have been an emperor : 

But where the bull and cow are both milk-white, 

They never do beget a coal-black calf. 

Peace, villain, peace! — even thus he rates the 
babe. 

For I muſt bear thee to a truſty Goth; 

Ibo, when he knows thou art the empreſs* babe, 

Will hold thee dearly for thy mother”s ſake. 

With this, my weapon drawn, I ruſh'd upon him, 

Surpriz'd him ſuddenly ; and brought him hither, 

To uſe as you think needful of the man. 


Luc. O worthy Goth! this is the incarnate devil, 
That robb'd Andronicus of his good hand: 
This is the pearl that pleas'd your empreſs' eye;*® 
And here's the baſe fruit of his burning luſt. — 
Say, wall-ey'd ſlave, whither would'ſt thou convey 
This growing image of thy fiend-like face? 
Why doſt not ſpeak? What! deaf? No;“ not a 

word? 

A halter, ſoldiers; hang him on this tree, 
And by his fide his fruit of baſtardy. 


AAk. Touch not the boy, he is of royal blood. 


Luc. Too like the ſire for ever being good. — 
Firſt, hang the child, that he may ſee it ſprawl; 
A ſight to vex the father's ſoul withal. 


o This is the pearl that pleas'd your empreſs” cye;] Alluding to the 
proverb, “ A black man is a pearl in a fair woman's eye.” 
Malo. 
1 —— No;)] This neceſſary ſyllable, though wanting in the 
firſt folio, is found in the ſecond, STEEvENS. 
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Get me a ladder. 
[A ladder brought, which AARON is obliged to 
aſcend. 
AAR. Lucius, ſave the child ; 


And bear it from me to the empereſs. 

If thou do this, I'll ſhow thee wond'rous things, 
That highly may advantage thee to hear: 

Tf thou wilt not, befall what may befall, 

I'll ſpeak no more; But vengeance rot you all! 


Luc. Say on; and, if it pleaſe me which thou 
ſpeak'ſt, 
Thy child ſhall live, and I will ſee it nouriſh'd. 


AaRr. An if it pleaſe thee? why, aſſure thee, 
Lucius, | 

*Twill vex thy ſoul to hear what I ſhall ſpeak ; 
For I muſt talk of murders, rapes, and maſſacres, 
Acts of black night, abominable deeds, 
Complots of miſchief, treaſon; villainies 
Ruthful to hear, yet piteouſly perform'd : * 
And this ſhall all be buried by my death, 
Unleſs thou ſwear to me, my child ſhall live. 


Luc. Top on thy mind; I ſay, thy child ſhall 
ive. 


AAk. Swear, that he ſhall, and then I will begin. 


7 Get me a ladder. 

Aar. Lucius, ſave the child; ] All the printed editions 
have given this whole verſe to Aaron. But why ſhould the Moor 
aſk for a ladder, who earneſtly wanted to have his child ſaved? 


THEOBALD. 
Get me a ladder, may mean, hang ne. STEEVENS, 


s Ruthful to hear, yet piteouſly perform'd:] I ſuppoſe we ſhould 


read—pitile/sly, not piteouſly, M. Mason. 


Is there ſuch a word as that recommended? Piteauſly means, in 
a manner exciting pity. STEEVENS. | 


ar! 
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Luc. Who ſhould I ſwear by ? thou believ'ſt no 


god; 
That granted, how canſt thou believe an oath ? 


Aar. What if I do not? as, indeed, I do not: 
Yet, —for I know thou art religious, 
And haſt a thing within thee, called conſcience ; 
With twenty popiſh tricks and ceremonies, 
Which J have ſeen thee careful to obſerve, — 
Therefore I urge thy oath ;—For that, I know, 
An idiot holds his bauble“ for a god, 
And keeps the oath, which by that god he ſwears ; * 
To that I'll urge him :—Therefore, thou ſhalt vow 
By that ſame god, what god ſoe'er it be, 
That thou ador'ſt and haſt in reverence, — 
To fave my boy, to nouriſh, and bring him up; 
Or elſe I will diſcover nought to thee. 


Luc. Even by my god, I ſwear to thee, I will. 

AAk. Firſt, know thou, I begot him on the 
empreſs. 

Luc. O moſt infatiate, luxurious woman!“ 


AAk. Tut, Lucius! this was but a deed of cha- 
rity, 
To that which thou ſhalt hear of me anon. 
Twas her two ſons, that murder'd Baſſianus: 
They cut thy ſiſter's tongue, and raviſh'd her, 
And cut her hands; and trimm'd her as thou ſaw'ſt. 


Luc. O, deteſtable villain! call'ſt thou that trim- 
ming? 


9 — his bauble—] See a note on All's well that ends well, 
Vol. VI. p. 342, n. 6. STEEVENS. | ä 

* And keeps the oath, which by that god he fwears;] Alluding 
perhaps to a cuſtom mentioned in Gerefis xxiv. 9: © And the ſer- 
vant put his hand ander the thigh of Abraham his maſter, and favare 
to him concerning that matter.” STzzvens. 

3 luxurious woman J] i. e. laſcivious woman. See Vol. XI. 
p. 410, n. 2. MaALoNE. : 
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AaR. Why, ſhe was waſh'd, and cut, and trimm'd; 
and 'twas 
Trim ſport for them that had the doing of it. 


Luc. O, barbarous, beaſtly villains, like thyſelf! 


AAR. Indeed, I was their tutor to inſtruct them; 
That codding ſpirit * had they from their mother, 
As ſure a card as ever won the ſet ; 

That bloody mind, I think, they learn'd of me, 
As true a dog as ever fought at head.+— 

Well, let my deeds be witneſs of my worth. 

I train'd thy brethren to that guileful hole, 
Where the dead corpſe of Baſſianus lay: 

I wrote the letter that thy father found, 

And hid the gold within the letter mention'd, 
Confederate with the queen, and her two ſons; 
And what not done, that thou haſt cauſe to rue, 
Wherein I had no ſtroke of miſchief in it? 

I play'd the cheater for thy father's hand; 

And, when I had it, drew myſelf apart, 

And almoſt broke my heart with extreme laughter. 
I pry'd me through the crevice of a wall, 


„ „ ..y  o 


3 That codding /pirit—] i. e. that love of bed-ſports, Cid is 
a word ſtill uſed in Yorkſhire for a pillow. See Lloyd's catalogue 
of local words at the end of Ray's Proverbs, CoLLins. 


4 As true a dog as ever 1 at head.] An alluſion to bull- 
dogs, whoſe generoſity and courage are always ſhown by meeting 
the bull in front, and ſeizing his noſe. Jou xsOx. 


So, in A Collection of Epigrams by J. D. [John Davies] and C. M. 
{Chriſtopher Marlowe, ] printed at Middleburgh, no date : 
% Amongſt the dogs and heares he goes; 
„% Where, while he ſkipping cries—To head, —to head—.” 
STEEVENS, 


5 I train'd thy brethren to that guileful hole. 
I awrote the letter f r Voung had this ſpeech in his 
thoughts, when he made his Moor ſay: 
«« I urg'd Don Carlos to reſign his miſtreſs ; 
«« I forg'd the letter; I diſpos'd the picture; 
*« I hated, I deſpis d, and I deſtroy.” MaLoxe. 
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When, for his hand, he had his two ſons' heads; 
Beheld his tears, and laugh'd ſo heartily, 

That both mine eyes were rainy like to his; 
And when I told the empreſs of this ſport, 

She ſwounded © almoſt at my pleaſing tale, 

And, for my tidings, gave me twenty kiſſes. 


Cori. What! canſt thou ſay all this, and never 
_ bluſh? 


AAk. Ay, like a black dog, as the ſaying is.“ 
Luc. Art thou not ſorry for theſe heinous deeds? 


AAk. Ay, that I had not done a thouſand more. 
Even now I curſe the day, (and yet, I think, 
Few come within the compaſs of my curſe,) 
Wherein I did not ſome notorious ill: 
As kill a man, or elſe deviſe his death; 
Raviſh a maid, or plot the way to do it; 
Accuſe ſome innocent, and forſwear myſelf: 
Set deadly enmity between two friends; 
Make poor men's cattle break their necks; * 
Set fire on barns and hay-ſtacks in the night, 
And bid the owners quench them with their tears. 
Oft have I digg'd up dead men from their graves, 
And ſet them upright at their dear friends' doors, 


6 She ſwounded —] When this play was written, the verb to 
frewrnnd, which we now write /xv92n, was in common uſe. 


MaLoxe. 
So, in Romeo aud Juliet: 


All in gore blood; I fwounded at the fight.” 
STEEVENS., 
7 Goth. What ! canſt thou ſay all this, and never bluſh ? 
Aar. Ay, like a black dog, as the ſaying is. ] To bluſh like a 
black dog appears from Ray, p. 218, to have been proverbial. Rx RD. 
Male poor men's cattle break their necks;] Two ſyllables have 
been inadvertently omitted; perhaps—and die, MALOxE. 


In my opinion, ſome other ſyllables ſhould be ſought, to fill this 
chaſm ; for if the cattle broke their necks, it was rather unnceſſary 
for us to be informed that hey died. STEEveNs. 
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Even when their ſorrows almoſt were forgot; 
And on their ſkins, as on the bark of trees, 
Have with my knife carved in Roman letters, 
Let not your forrow die, though I am dead. 

Tut, I have done a thouſand dreadful things, 
As willingly as one would kill a fly; 

And nothing grieves me heartily indeed,” 

But that I cannot do ten thouſand more. 


Luc. Bring down the devil;* for he muſt not die 
So ſweet a death, as hanging preſently. 


AaR. If there be devils, would I were a devil, 
To live and burn in everlaſting fire; 
So I might have your company in hell, 
But to torment you with my bitter tongue! 


Luc. Sirs, ſtop his mouth, and let him ſpeak no 
more. 


Enter a Goth. 


Gorn. My lord, there is a meſſenger from Rome, 
Deſires to be admitted to your preſence. 


Luc. Let him come near. — 


Enter KEMlllus. 


Welcome, /Emilius, what's the news from Rome? 


ul. Lord Lucius, and you princes of the 
Goths, 
The Roman emperor greets you all by me: 
And, for he underſtands you are in arms, 


7 And nothing grieves me &.] Marlowe has been ſuppoſed to be 
the author of this play, and whoever will read the converſation 
between Barabas and Ithimore in the Few of Malta, Act II. and 
compare it with theſe ſentiments of Aaron in the preſent ſcene, 
will perceive much reaſon for the opinion. RE. 


8 Bring down the devil,) It appears from theſe words, that the 
audience were entertained with part of the apparatus of an execu- 
tion, and that Aaron was mounted on a ladder, as ready to be 
turned off,” STEEVENS, | 


| 
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He craves a parley at your father's houſe, 
Willing you to demand your hoſtages, 
And they ſhall be immediately deliver'd. 
1. Goran. What ſays our general? 
Lis Emilius, let the emperor give his pledges 
Unto my father and my uncle Marcus, 
And we will come. March“ away. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
Rome. Before Titus's Houſe. 
Enter TAMORA, CHIRON, and DEMETRIUS, di/pguts'd. 


Tam. Thus, in this ſtrange and ſad habiliment, 
I will encounter with Andronicus ; 
And ſay, I am Revenge, ſent from below, 
To join with him, and right his heinous wrongs. 
Knock at his ſtudy, where, they ſay, he keeps, 
To ruminate ſtrange plots of dire revenge; 
Tell him, Revenge is come to join with him, 
And work confuſion on his enemies. ¶ They knock, 


Enter Titus, above. 


Tir. Who doth moleſt my contemplation ? 
Is it your trick, to make me ope the door; 
That ſo my ſad decrees may fly away, 

And all my ſtudy be to no effect? 

You are deceiv'd: for what I mean to do, 
See here, in bloody lines I have ſet down; 
And what is written ſhall be executed. 


Tam. Titus, I am come to talk with thee.* 


March —] Perhaps this is a mere ſtage- direction which 
1 crept into the text. STEEVENS. 


* Titus, &c.] Perhaps this imperſect line was originally com- 
pleted thus: 
Titus, I am come to talk with thee awhile.” STEEVENS. 
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Tir. No; not a word: How can I grace my talk, 
Wanting a hand to give it action ?* 
Thou haſt the odds of me, therefore no more. 


T4M. If thou did'ſt know me, thou would'ſt talk 

with me. 

Tir. I am not mad; I know thee well enough: 
Witneſs this wretched ſtump, theſe crimſon lines 
Witneſs theſe trenches, made by grief and care; 
Witneſs the tiring day, and heavy night; 
Witneſs all ſorrow, that I know thee well 
For our proud empreſs, mighty Tamora: 

Is not thy coming for my other hand? 


Tam. Know thou, ſad man, I am not Tamora; 
She is thy enemy, and I thy friend : 
I am Revenge; ſent from the infernal kingdom, 
To eaſe the gnawing vulture of thy mind, 
By working wreakful vengeance on thy foes. 
Come down, and welcome me to this world's light; 
Confer with me of murder and of death: 
There's not a hollow cave, or lurking-place, 
No vaſt obſcurity, or miſty vale, 
Where bloody murder, or deteſted rape, 
Can couch for fear, but I will find them out; 
And in their ears tell them my dreadful name, 
Revenge, which makes the foul offenders quake. 


Tir. Artthou Revenge? and art thou ſent to me, 
To be a torment to mine enemies ? 

Tau. Iam; there ſore come down, and welcome me. 
Tir. Do me ſome lervice, ere I come to thee. 
Lo, by thy ſide where Rape, and Murder, ſtands ; 

Now give ſome *ſurance that thou art Revenge, 


6 ation ?|] Thus the folio. The quarto, perhaps unintel- 
ligibly,—rhat accord. STEEVENS. 


9 ſtump, theſe crimſon lines ;] The old copies derange the 


metre by reading, with uſeleſs repetition : 
Hump, witneſs theſe crimſon linen. . STEEVENS, 


r 
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Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels; 
And then I'll come, and be thy waggoner, 
And whirl along with thee about the globes. 
Provide thee proper paltries, black as jet,“ 

To hale thy vengeful waggon ſwift away, 

And find out murderers in their guilty caves: i 
And, when thy car is loaden with their heads, 
I will diſmount, and by the waggon wheel 
Trot, like a ſervile footman, all day long ; 
Even from Hyperion's * riſing in the eaſt, 
Until his very downfal in the ſea. 

And day by day Ill do this heavy taſk, 

So thou deſtroy Rapine and Murder there. 


Tam. Theſeare my miniſters, and come with me, 
Tir. Are they“ thy miniſters? what are they call'd? 


Provide thee proper palfries, black as jet,] The old copies, 

poorly and with diſregard of metre, read : 
Provide thee two proper palfries, as black as jet, o 
The ſecond folio indeed omits the uſeleſs and redundant—as, 
STEEVENS, 

3 And find out murderers &c.] The old copies read—murder and 
art. The former emendation was made * Mr. Steevens; the 
latter by the editor of the ſecond folio. MaLone. 


4 Hyperion's 2 The folio reads —Epton:; the quarto— 
Fp-on's ; and ſo Ravenſcroft, STEEVENS., 


The correction was made in the ſecond folio. MaLone. 


5 So thou deſiroy Rapine and Murder there.) I do not know of 
any inſtance that can be brought to wha that rape and rapine were 
ever uſed as ſynonymous terms. The word rapine has always been 
employed for a 4% fatal kid of plunder, and means the violent act 
of deprivation of any good, the honour here alluded to being 
always excepted. | | 

I have indeed ſince diſcovered that Gower De Con faſſione Amantis, 
Lib. V. fol. 116. b. uſes ravine in the ſame ſenſe: 

« For if thou be of ſuche covine, 
« To get of love by ravyne 
„ Thy luſt,” &c. STEEVENs. 


Are they —] Thus the ſecond folio. The firſt, contemning 
grammar, Are them, STEEVENS, 
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TAM. Rapine, and Murder; therefore called ſo, 
*Cauſe they take vengeance of ſuch kind of men. 


Tir. Good lord, how like the empreſs” ſons they 
are | 
And you, the empreſs! But we worldly men 
Have miſerable, mad, miſtaking eyes. 
O ſweet Revenge, now do I come to thee: 
And, if one arm's embracement will content thee, 
I will embrace thee in it by and by. 
[Exit Titus, from above. 


Tam. This cloſing with him fits his lunacy : 
Whate'er I forge, to feed his brain-fick fits, 
Do you uphold and maintain in your ſpeeches. 
For now he firmly takes me for Revenge ; 
And, being credulous in this mad thought, 
I'll make him ſend for Lucius, his ſon; 

And, whilſt I at a banquet hold him ſure, 

I'll find ſome cunning practice out of hand, 
To ſcatter and diſperſe the giddy Goths, 

Or, at the leaſt, make them his enemies. 

See, here he comes, and I muſt ply my theme. 


Enter Trrus. 


Tir. Long have I been forlorn, and all for thee: 
Welcome, dread fury, to my woful houſe ;— 
Rapine, and Murder, you are welcome too :— 
How like the empreſs and her ſons you are! 
Well are you fitted, had you but a Moor :— 
Could not all hell afford you ſuch a devil ?— 
For, well I wot, the empreſs never wags, 

But in her company there is a Moor ; 

And, would you repreſent our queen aright, 
It were convenient you had ſuch a devil: 

But welcome, as you are. What ſhall we do? 


Tam. What would'ſt thou have us do, Andro- 
nicus ? 
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DE. Show me a murderer, I'll deal with him. 


Cnr. Show me a villain, that hath done a rape, 
And I am ſent to be reveng'd on him. 


TAM. Show me a thouſand, that have done thee 
wrong, 
And I will be revenged on them all. 


Tir. Look round about the wicked ſtreets of 


Rome ; 
And when thou find'ſt a man that's like thyſelf, 
Good Murder, ſtab him; he's a murderer.— 
Go thou with him; and, when it is thy hap, 
To find another that is like to thee, 
Good Rapine, ſtab him; he is a raviſher.— 
Go thou with them; and in the emperor's court 
There is a queen, attended by a Moor; 


Well may'ſt thou know her by thy own proportion, 


For up and down ſhe doth reſemble thee; 
pray thee, do on them ſome violent death, 
They have been violent to me and mine. 


Tau. Well haſt thou leſſon'd us; this ſhall we do. 
But would it pleafe thee, good Andronicus, 
To ſend for Lucius, thy thrice valiant ſon, 


Who leads towards Rome a band of warlike Goths, 


And bid him come and banquet at thy houſe : 
When he is here, even at thy ſolemn feaſt, 

I will bring in the empreſs and her ſons, 

The emperor himſelf, and all thy foes; 

And at thy mercy ſhall they ſtoop and kneel, 
And on them ſhalt thou eaſe thy angry heart. 
What ſays Andronicus to this device ? 


Tir. Marcus, my brother !—tis ſad Titus calls. 
Enter Marcus. 


Go, gentle Marcus, to thy nephew Lucius ; 
A a4 
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Thou ſhalt inquire him out among the Goths : 
Bid him repair to me, and bring with him 
Some of the chiefeſt princes of the Goths ; 

Bid him encamp his ſoldiers where they are: 
Tell him, the emperor and the empreſs too 
Feaſts at my houſe; and he ſhall feaſt with them. 
This do thou for my love; and ſo let him, 
As he regards his aged father's life. 


MAR. This will I do, and ſoon return again. 
Exil. 
TAM. Now will I hence about thy buſineſs, 
And take my miniſters along with me. 


Tyr. * ay; let Rape and Murder ſtay with 


Or elſe Pl call my brother back again, 
And cleave to no revenge but Lucius. 


TAM. What ſay you, boys? will you abide with ( 
him, 
Whiles I go tell my lord the emperor, 
How I have govern'd our determin'd jeſt ? 
Yield to his humour, ſmooth and ſpeak him fair, 


[ Aſide. 
And tarry with him, till I come again. 


Tir. I know them all, though they ſuppoſe me 
mad; 
And will o er reach then in their own devices, 
A pair of curſed hell-hounds, and their dam. 
[ Aide. 


Du. Madam, depart at pleaſure, leave us here. 


Tan. Farewell, Andronicus : Revenge now goes 


To lay a complot to betray thy foes. 
[Exit TAMORA. 


Tir, I know, thou doſt; and, ſweet Revenge, 
farewell. 
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Car. Tell us, old man, how ſhall we be em- 
ploy'd? 
Tir. Tut, I have work enough for you to do,— 
Publius, come hither, Caius, and Valentine! 


Enter PuBLI1us, and Others. 


Pus. What's your will? 
TIT. Know you theſe two? 
Pus. Th' empreſs” ſons, 
I take them, Chiron, and Demetrius.* | 
Tir. Fye, Publius, fye! thou art too much de- 
ceiv'd : 
The one is Murder, Rape is the other's name: 
And therefore bind them, gentle Publius ; 
Caius, and Valentine, lay hands on them : 
Oft have you heard me wiſh for ſuch an hour, 
And now I find it: therefore bind them ſure; 
And ſtop their mouths, if they begin to cry. 
[Exit TiTus.—PuBLIus, Sc. lay hold on CHIRON 
and DEMETRIUS. 
Car. Villains, forbear; we are the empreſs ſons. 
Pus. And therefore do we what we are com- 
manded.— 


Stop cloſe their mouths, let them not ſpeak a word: 
Is he ſure bound? look, that you bind them faſt, 


Re-enter Titus ANnDRONICUS, with LAvINIA; e 
bearing a baſon; and he a knife, 


Tir. Come, come, Lavinia ; look, thy foes are 
bound 2— 


5 —— and Demetrius] And was inſerted by Mr, Theobald. 
MaLoNne. 
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Sirs, ſtop their mouths, let them not ſpeak to me; 
But let them hear what fearful words I utter. — 
O villains, Chiron and Demetrius! 
Here ſtands the ſpring whom you have ſtain'd with 
mud ; 
This goodly ſummer with your winter mix'd. 
You kill'd her huſband; and, for that vile fault, 
Two of her brothers were condemn'd to death: 
My hand cut off, and made a merry jeſt: 
Both her ſweet hands, her tongue, and that, more 
dear 
Than hands or tongue, her ſpotleſs chaſtity, 
Inhuman traitors, you conſtrain'd and forc'd. 
What would you ſay, if I ſhould let you ſpeak ? 
Villains, for ſhame you could not beg for grace. 
Hark, wretches, how I mean to martyr you. 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats; 
Whilſt that Lavinia tween her ſtumps doth hold 
The baſon, that receives your guilty blood. 
You know, your mother means to feaſt with me, 
And calls herſelf, Revenge, and thinks me mad,— 
Hark, villains; IT will grind your bones to duſt, 
And with your blood and it, I'll make a paſte; 
And of the paſte a coftin® I will rear, 
And make two paſties of your ſhameful heads; 
And bid that ſtrumpet, your unhallow'd dam, 
Like to the earth, ſwallow her own increaſe." 
This is the feaſt that I have bid her to, 


6 And of the paſte a coffin —] A coffin is the term of art for the 
cavity of a raiſed pye. JonnsoN. 


So, in the Seventh Book of Gawin Douglas's Tranſlation of the 
AEneid, v. co: 
« And with thare handis brek and chaftis gnaw 
Ihe cruſtis, and the cofirgis all on raw.” STEEVENS, 


7 her own increaſe.] i. e. her own produce. See Vol. V. 
p- 49, n. 6. MaLone, 
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And this the banquet ſhe ſhall ſurfeit on; 
For worſe than Philomel you us'd my daughter, 
And worſe than Progne I will be reveng'd : 
And now prepare your throats. —Lavinia, come, 
[He cuts their throats. 

Receive the blood : and, when that they are dead, 
Let me go grind their bones to powder ſmall, 
And with this hateful liquor temper it; 
And in that paſte let their vile heads be bak'd. 
Come, come, be every one officious 
To make this banquet; which I wiſh may prove 
More ſtern and bloody than the Centaurs' feaſt. 
So, now bring them in, for I will play the cook, 
And ſee them ready 'gainſt their mother comes. 

[ Exeunt, bearing the dead bodies. 


SCENE III. 


The ſame. A Pavilion, with tables, &c. 


Enter Lucius, Marcus, and Goths, with Aaron, 


priſoner. 


Luc. Uncle Marcus, ſince *tis my father's mind, 
That I repair to Rome, I am content. 


1. Gorn. And ours with thine,* befall what for- 
tune will. 


Luc. Good uncle, take you in this barbarous 
Moor, 
This ravenous tiger, this accurſed devil; 
Let him receive no ſuſtenance, fetter him, 


And ours with thine,] And our content runs parallel with thine, 
be the conſequence of our coming to Rome what it — 
ALONE. 
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Till he be brought unto the empreſs face, 
For teſtimony of her foul proceedings: 
And ſee the ambuſh of our friends be ſtrong: 
I fear, the emperor means no good to us. 


AAk. Some devil whiſper curſes in mine ear, 
And prompt me, that my tongue may utter forth 
The venomous malice of my ſwelling heart ! 

Luc. Away, inhuman dog! unhallow'd ſlave !— 
Sirs, help our uncle to convey him in.— 

[ Exeunt Goths, with AARON. Flouri/h. 
The trumpets ſhow, the emperor is at hand. 


Enter SATURNINUs and TAMORA, with Tribunes, 
Senators, and Others. 


SAT. What, hath the firmament more ſuns than 
one? 
Luc. What boots it thee, to call thyſelf a ſun? 


Mar. Rome's emperor, and nephew, break the 
rle; * 
Theſe quarrels muſt be quietly debated. 
The feaſt is ready, which the careful Titus 
Hath ordain'd to an honourable end, 
For peace, for love, for league, and good to Rome: 
Pleaſe you, therefore, draw nigh, and take your 
places. 


SAT. Marcus, we will. 
[ Hautboys ſound. The company ſit down at table. 


9 —— the empreſs' face,] The quarto has—emperaurs; the 
folio emperous, For the emendation I am anſwerable, MaLons. 

2 —— break the parle; | That is, begin the parley. We yet ſay, 
he breaks his mind, Joh xsox. 
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Enter Tirus, dreſs'd like a cook, LAviNla, veiled, 
young Lucius, and Others. Titus places the 
diſhes on the table. | 


Tir. Welcome, my gracious lord; welcome, 
dread queen ; : 
Welcome, ye warlike Goths; welcome, Lucius; 
And welcome, all: although the cheer be poor, 
”I will fill your ſtomachs; pleaſe you eat of it. 


Sar. Why art thou thus attir'd, Andronicus ? 

Tir. Becauſe I would be ſure to have all well, 
To entertain your highneſs, and your empreſs. 

Tam. We are beholden to you, good Andronicus. 


Tir. An if your highneſs knew my heart, you 
were. 
My lord the emperor, reſolve me this; 
Was it well done of raſh Virginius, 
To ſlay his daughter with his own right hand, 
Becauſe ſhe was enforc'd, ſtain'd, and deflour'd ? 


Sar. It was, 
Andronicus. 
Tir. Your reaſon, mighty lord ! 


SA. Becauſe the girl ſhould not ſurvive her ſhame, 
And by her preſence ſtill renew his ſorrows. 


Tir. A reaſon mighty, ſtrong, and effectual ; 
A pattern, precedent, and lively warrant, 


3 Was it well done of raſh Virginius, 

To ſlay his daughter with his own right hand, &c.] Mr. Rowe 
might have availed himſelf of this paſſage in The Fair Penitent, where 
Sciolto aſks Caliſta 

*« Haſt thou not heard what brave Virginius did? 
„With his own hand he flew his only daughter” &c. 
Titus Andronicus, however, is incorrect in his — of this 
occurrence, for Virginia died unviolated. STEEvVeNs. 
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For me, moſt wretched, to perform the like: 
Die, die, Lavinia, and thy ſhame with thee; 

[ He kills Lavinia, 
And, with thy ſhame, thy father's ſorrow die! 


Sar. What haſt thou done, unnatural, and un- 
kind? 


Tur. Kill'd her, for whom my tears have made 
me blind. 
I am as woful as Virginius was: 
And have a thouſand times more cauſe than he 
To do this outrage ;—and it is now done. 


$47. What, was ſhe raviſh'd? tell, who did the 
deed. 


Tir. Will't pleaſe you eat? will't pleaſe your 
highneſs feed ? 


Tam. Why haſt thou ſlain thine only daughter 
thus? 


Tit. Not I; 'twas Chiron, and Demetrius: 

They raviſh'd her, and cut away her tongue, 

And they, 'twas they, that did her all this wrong. 
Sar. Go, fetch them hither to us preſently. 
Tir. Why, there they are both, baked in that 

IC; 
Whereof their mother daintily hath fed, 
Eating the fleſh that ſhe herſelf hath bred. 


Eating the fleſh that ſbe herſelf hath bred.) The additions made 
by Ravenſcroft to this ſcene, are ſo much of a piece with it, that 
I cannot reſiſt the temptation of ſhowing the reader how he con- 
tinues the ſpeech before us: 

Thus cramm'd, thou'rt bravely fatten'd up for hell, 
* And thus to Pluto I do ſerve thee up.“ 
[ Stabs the empere/s. 
And then—* A curtain drawn diſcrvers the heads and hands of 
Demetrius and Chiron hanging up againſt the wall; their bodies is 
chairs in bloody linen STEEVENS, 


* 
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'Tis true, 'tis true; witneſs my knife's ſharp point. 

[Killing TAMORA, 

Sar. Die, frantick wretch, for this accurſed deed. 

[ Killing Trrus. 

Luc. Can the ſon's eye behold his father bleed? 
There's meed for meed, death for a deadly deed. 


[ Kills SATURNINUs. A great tumult. The people 
in confuſion diſperſe. Marcus, Lucius, and 
their partiſans aſcend the fleps before Titus's 


houſe. 


MAR. You ſad-fac'd men, people and ſons of 
Rome, 
By uproar ſever'd, like a flight of fowl 
Scatter'd by winds and high tempeſtyous guſts, 
O, let me teach you how to knit again 
This ſcatter'd corn into one mutual ſheaf, 
Theſe broken limbs again into one body. 


Sen. Leſt Rome herſelf be bane unto herſelf; 5 


5 Sen. Leſt Rome &c.] This ſpeech and the next, in the quarto 
1611, are given to a Roman lord. In the folio they both belong to 
the Goth. I know not why they are ſeparated. I believe the whole 
belongs to Marcus ; who, when Lucius has gone through ſuch a 

rt of the narrative as concerns his own exile, claims his turn to 
beak again, and recommend Lucius to the empire. STEEVENs. 


I have followed the quarto, where the words Roman lord, [ 1. e. 
Senator, ] are prefixed to this ſpeech. That copy, however, reads— 
Let Rome &c. which I have no doubt was an error of the preſs for 
Left. The editor of the folio finding the ſentiment as exhibited 
in the quarto, in conſequence of this error, not proper in the 
mouth of a Roman, for Roman lord ſubſtituted Goth. In cotrecting 
the errors of the quartos, the editor of the folio appears often to 
have only looked on the ſurface, and to have conſequently made 
ſeveral injudicious emendations beſide the preſent. 

Mr, Capell, I find, has made the ſame emendation. 

The error here corrected has likewiſe happened in the quarto 
copies of Hamlet, Act I. ſc. ii: my extent to the 
players ſhould more appear like entertainment than yours: — 

inſtead of —** Left my extent, &c, 
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And ſhe, whom mighty kingdoms court'ſy to, 

Like a forlorn and deſperate caſt-away, 

Do ſhameful execution on herſelf. 

But if my froſty ſigns and chaps of age, 

Grave witneſſes of true experience, 

Cannot induce you to attend my words,— 

Speak, Rome's dear friend; [To Lucius. ] as erſt 
our anceſtor, 

When with his ſolemn tongue he did diſcourſe, 

To love-ſick Dido's ſad attending ear, 

The ſtory of that baleful burning night, 

When ſubtle Greeks ſurpriz'd king Priam's Troy; 

Tell us, what Sinon hath bewitch'd our cars, 

Or who hath brought the fatal engine in, 

That gives our Troy, our Rome, the civil wound. — 

My heart is not compact of flint, nor ſteel ; 

Nor can I utter all our bitter grief, 

But floods of tears will drown my oratory, 

And break my very utterance ; even i'the time 

When it ſhould move you to attend me moſt, 

Lending your kind commiſeration: 

Here is a captain, let him tell the tale; 

Your hearts will throb and weep to hear him ſpeak. 


Luc. Then, noble auditory, be it known to you, 
That curſed Chiron and Demetrius 
Were they that murdered our emperor's brother; 
And they it were that raviſhed our ſiſter: 
For their fell faults our brothers were behcaded ; 
Our father's tears deſpis'd ; and baſely cozen'd * 
Of that true hand, that fought Rome's quarrel out, 


As this ſpeech proceeds in an uniform tenor with the foregoing, 


the whole (as Mr. Steevens has obſerved) probably belongs to 
Marcus. MALone, 


6 and baſely cozen'd—] i. e. and he baſely cozened. 
| MaLoNE. 


urge wy Tas. 
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And ſent her enemies unto the grave. 

Laſtly, myſelf unkindly baniſhed, 

The gates ſhut on me, and turn'd weeping out, 
To beg relief among Rome's enemies ; 

Who Torn their enmity in my true tears, 
And op'd their arms to embrace me as a friend: 
And I am the turn'd-forth, be it known to you, 
That have preſerv'd her welfare in my blood; 
And from her boſom took the enemy's point, 
Sheathing the ſteel in my advent'rous body. 
Alas! you know, I am no vaunter, I; 

My ſcars can witneſs, dumb although they are, 
That my report is juſt, and full of truth. 

But, ſoft, methinks, I do digreſs too much, 
Citing my worthleſs praiſe : O, pardon me; 

For when no friends are by, men praiſe themſelves. 


MAR. MA, is my turn to ſpeak; Behold this 
child, 
[ Pointing to the child in the arms of an attendant. 

Of this was Tamora delivered ; 
The iſſue of an irreligious Moor, 
Chief architect and plotter of theſe woes ; 
The villain is alive in Titus” houſe, 
Damn'd as he is,“ to witneſs this is true. 
Now judge, what cauſe* had Titus to revenge 
Theſe wrongs, unſpeakable, paſt patience, 


7 Damn'd as he is,] The old copies read—4rd as he is. The 
emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. The ſame expreſſion (as 
he obſerved,) is uſed in Othello: 

O thou foul thief, where haſt thou ſtow'd my daughter? 
„% Damn d as thou art, thou haſt inchanted her.“ 
In the play before us the ſame epithet is applied to Aaron : 
See juſtice done on Aaron, that damm d Moor.” 
MaLoNns., 

; what cauſe —] Old copies—what courſe. Corrected in 

the fourth folio. MaLons, 
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Or more than any living man could bear. 

Now you have heard the truth, what ſay you, Ro- 
mans? 

Have we done aught amiſs? Show us wherein, 

And, from the place where you behold us now, 

The poor remainder of Andronici 

Will, hand in hand, all headlong caſt us down,“ 

And on the ragged ſtones beat forth our brains, 

And make a mutual cloſure of our houſe. 

Speak, Romans, ſpeak: and, if you ſay, we ſhall, 

Lo, hand in hand, Lucius and I will fall. 


Amir. Come, come, thou reverend man of 
Rome, 
And bring our emperor gently in thy hand, 
Lucius our emperor ; for, well I know, 
The common voice do cry, it ſhall be ſo. 


Rom. | Several ſpeak. ] Lucius, all hail ;* Rome's 
royal emperor ! 


Lucius, Sc. deſcend. 


Max. Go, go into old Titus' ſorrowful houſe; 
[ To an Attendant. 
And hither hale that miſbelieving Moor, 
To be adjudg'd ſome direful ſlaughtering death, 
As puniſhment for his moſt wicked life. 


Rom. | Several ſpeak. ] Lucius, all hail; Rome's 
gracious governor ! 


9 The poor remainder of Andronici 
Will, caft us down, i. e. We the poor remainder &c. will 

caſt us down. MaLone. | 

2 Rom. Lucius, all hail; &c.] This line here, and the ſame 
words below, are given in the old copy by miſtake to Marcus. It 
is manifeſt, as Mr, Steevens has obſerved, that they both _ 
to the ſurrounding concourſe of Romans, who with one voice h 
Lucius as their emperor, MaLoNe, 
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Luc. Thanks, gentle Romans; May I govern ſo, 

To heal Rome's harms, and wipe away her woe! 

But, gentle people, give me aim awhile, — 

For nature puts me to a heavy taſk ;— 

Stand all aloof;—but, uncle, draw you near, 

To ſhed obſequious tears upon this trunk :— 

O, take this warm kiſs on thy pale cold lips, 
Kiſſes T1Tvs. 

Theſe ſorrowful drops upon thy blood-ſtain'd face, 

The laſt true duties of thy noble ſon! 


Max. Tear for tear, and loving kiſs for kiſs, 
Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips: 
O, were the ſum of theſe that I ſhould pay 
Countleſs and infinite, yet would I pay them! 


Luc. Come hither, boy; come, come, and learn 
of us 

To melt in ſhowers: Thy grandfire lov'd thee well: 
Many a time he danc'd thee on his knee, 
Sung thee aſleep, his loving breaſt thy pillow; 
Many a matter hath he told to thee, 
Meet, and agreeing with thine infancy ; 
In that reſpect then, like a loving child, 
Shed yet ſome ſmall drops from thy tender ſpring, 
Becauſe kind nature doth require it ſo : + 
Friends ſhould aſſociate friends in grief and woe: 
Bid him farewell; commit him to the grave; 
Do him that kindneſs, and take leave of him. 


Bor. O grandſire, grandfire! even with all my 
heart 


3 — thy blood. ſtain'd face,] The old copies have—thy blood- 

lain face, Corrected in the fourth folio. MALONR. 

4 Shed yet ſome ſmall drops 
Becauſe kind nature doth require it ſo:] Thus, in Romeo and 


Juliet: 
«© . ſond nature bids us all lament—.” SrEEVE&NS. 
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Would I were dead, ſo you did live again !— 
O lord, I cannot ſpeak to him for weeping ; 
My tears will choke me, if I ope my mouth. 


Enter Attendants, with AARON. 


I. Rom. You ſad Andronici, have done with 
WOes; 
Give ſentence on this execrable wretch, 
That hath been breeder of theſe dire events. 


Loc. Set him breaſt-deep in earth, and famiſh 
him 5 
There let him ſtand, and rave and cry for food: 
If any one relieves or pities him, 
For the offence he dies. This is our doom : 
Some ſtay, to ſee him faſten'd in the earth.“ 


Air. O, why ſhould wrath be mute, and fury 


dumb? 
I am no baby, I, that, with baſe prayers, 
I ſhould repent the evils I have done; 
Ten thouſand, worſe than ever yet I did, 
Would I perform, if I might have my will; 
If one good deed in all my life I did, 
I do repent it from my very ſoul. 


Luc. Some loving friends convey the emperor 
hence, 
And give him burial in his father's grave: 
My father, and Lavinia, ſhall forthwith 
Be cloſed in our houſehold's monument. 
As for that heinous tiger, Tamora, 
No funeral rite, nor man in mournful weeds, 


$ to ſee him faſten d in the 2 That juſtice and cookery 

may go hand in hand to the concluſion of this play, in Ravenſcroft's 

alteration of it, Aaron is at once ract'd and roafted on the ſtage. 
STEEVENS, 
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No mournful bell ſhall ring her burial ; 

But throw her forth to beaſts, and birds of prey: 
Her life was beaſt-like, and devoid of pity ; 

And, being ſo, ſhall have like want of pity. 

See juſtice done to Aaron, that damn'd Moor, 

By whom our heavy haps had their beginning: 
Then, afterwards, to order well the ſtate; * 

That like events may ne'er it ruinate. [Exeunt.' 


6 Then, afterwards, to order &.] Then will ve apply ourſelves 
to regulate the ſtate, MaLons, 1252 


? This is one of thoſe plays which I have always thought, 
with the better judges, ought not to be acknowledged in the liſt 
of Shakſpeare's genuine pieces. And, perhaps, I may give a proof 
to ſtrengthen this opinion, that may put the matter out of queſtion, 
Ben Jonſon, in the introduction to his Bartholomew- Fair, which 
made its firſt ap nce in the year 1614, couples Feronymo and 
Andronicus together in reputation, and ſpeaks of them as pla 
then of twenty-five or _ years ſtanding. Conſequently Ar- 
dronicus muſt have been on the ſtage befote Shakſpeare left War- 
wickſhire, to come and reſide in London: and I never heard it 
ſo much as intimated, that he had turned his genius to ſtage- writing 
before he aſſociated with the players, and became one of their 
body. However, that he afterwards introduced it a-new on the 
ſage, with the addition of his own maſterly touches, is incon- 

ible, and thence, I preſume, grew his title to it. The dition 
in general, where he has not taken the pains to raiſe it, is even 
beneath that of the Three Parts of Henry VI. The ſtory we 
are to ſuppoſe merely fictitious. Andronicus is a ſur-name of 
pure Greek derivation. Tamora is neither mentioned by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, nor any body elſe that I can find. Nor had 
Rome, in the time of her emperors, any wars with the Goths that 
I know of: not till after the tranſlation of the empire, I mean to 
Byzantium. And yet the ſcene of our play is laid at Rome, and 
Saturninus is elected to the empire at the Capitol. TrzoBALD. 


All the editors and criticks agree with Mr. Theobald in ſup- 
poſing this play ſpurious, I ſee no reaſon for differing from them; 
tor the colour of the ſtile is wholly different from that of the other 
plays, and there is an attempt at regular verſification, and artificial 
cloſes, not always inelegant, yet ſeldom pleaſing. The barbarity 
of the ſpeRacles, and the general maſſacre, which are here ex- 
hibited, can ſcarcely be conceived tolerable to any audience; yet 
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we are told by Jonſon, that they were not only borne but praiſed, 
That Shakſpeare wrote any part, though Theobald declares it incon- 
teſlible, I ſee no reaſon for believing. 

The teſtimony produced at the beginning of this play, by which 
it is aſcribed to Shakſpeare, is by no means equal to the argument 
againſt its authenticity, ariſing from the total difference of conduct, 
language, and ſentiments, by which it ſtands apart from all the 
reſt, Meres had probably no other evidence than that of a title- 


page, which, though in our time it be ſufficient, was then of no 


great authority; for all the plays which were rejected by the firſt 
collectors of Shakſpeare's works, and admitted in later editions, 
and again rejected by the critical editors, had Shakſpeare's name on 
the title, as we muſt ſuppoſe, by the fraudulence of the printers, 
who, while there were yet no gazettes, nor advertiſements, nor 
any means of circulating literary intelligence, could uſurp at plea- 
ſure any celebrated name. Nor had Shakſpeare any intereſt in 
detecting the impoſture, as none of his fame or profit was pro- 
duced by the 1 

The chronology of this play does not prove it not to be Shak- 
ſpeare's. If it had been written twenty-five years, in 1614, it might 
have been written when Shakſpeare was twenty-five years old. 
When he left Warwickſhire I know not, but at the age of twenty- 
five it was rather too late to fly for deer-ſtealing. 

Ravenſcroft, who in the reign of James II. reviſed this play, and 
reſtored it to the ſtage, tells us, in his preface, from a theatrical 
tradition, I ſuppoſe, which in his time might be of ſufficient au- 
thority, that this play was touched in different parts by Shakſpeare, 
but written by ſome other poet. I do not find Shakſpeare's touches 
very diſcernible. Jon ns0N. 


There is every reaſon to believe, that Shakſpeare was not the 
author of this play. I have already ſaid enough upon the ſub- 
ject. 
n Mr. Upton declares peremptorily, that it ought to be flung out 
of the liſt of our author's works: yet Mr. Warner, with all his 
laudable zeal for the memory of his /chool-fellow, when it may ſeem 
to ſerve his purpoſe, diſables his friend's judgement ! 

Indeed a new argument has been produced ; it muſt have been 
written by Shak ſpeare, becauſe at that time other people wrote in the 


Same manner / 


It is ſcarcely worth obſerving, that the original publiſher * had 
nothing to do with any of the reſt of Shakfpeare's works, Dr. 
Johnſon obſerves the copy to be as correct as other books of the 
time; and probably reviſed by the author himſelf; but ſurely 


The original owner of the copy was John Danter, who likewiſe printed the 
firſt edition of Romes and Juliet in 1597, and is introduced as a character in Thr 
Return from Parnaſſus, &c. 1606. STEEVENS. 
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Shakſpeare would not have taken the greateſt care about infinitely 
the worſt of his performances! Nothing more can be ſaid, except 
that it is printed by Heminge and Condell in the f folio : but not 
to infiſt, that it had been contrary to their intereſt to have rejected 
any play, uſually called Shakſpeare's, though they might tuo it 
to be ſpurious; it does not appear, that their 4rowlegge is at all to 
be depended on; for it is certain, that in the firſt copies they had 
entirely omitted the play of T roilus and Creſſida. 

It has been ſaid, that this play was firſt printed for G. Eld, 
1594, but the original publiſher was Edward White. I have ſeen 


in an old catalogue of tales, &c. the hiſtory of Titus Audronicus. 
FARMER, 


I have already given the reader a ſpecimen of the changes made 
in this play by Ravenſcroft, who revived it with ſucceſs in the year 
1687; and may add, that when the empreſs ſtabs her child, he has 
fopplied the Moor with the following lines : 

*« She has outdone me, ev'n in mine own art, 
« utdone me in murder, kill'd her own child, 
« Give it me, I'll eat it.“ 

It rarely happens that a dramatick piece is altered with the ſame 
ſpirit that it was written; but Tits Andronicus has undoubtedly 
fallen into the hands of one whoſe feelings and imagination were 
congenial with thoſe of its original author. 

In the courſe of the notes on this performance, I have pointed 
out a paſſage or two which, in my opinion, ſufficiently prove it to 
have been the work of one who was acquainted both with Greek 
and Roman literature. It is likewiſe deficient in ſuch internal 
marks as diſtinguiſh the tragedies of Shakſpeare from thoſe of other 
writers ; I mean, that it preſents no ſtruggles to introduce the vein 
of humour ſo conſtantly interwoven with the buſineſs of his ſerious 
dramas. It can neither boaſt of his ſtriking excellencies, nor his 
acknowledged defects; for it offers not a ſingle intereſting ſituation, 
a natural character, or a ſtring of quibbles from firſt to laſt. That 
Shak ſpeare ſhould have written without commanding our attention, 
moving our paſſions, or ſporting with words, appears to me as 
improbable, as that he ſhould have ſtudioufly avoided diflyllable and 
triſſyllable terminations in this play, and in no other. 

Let it likewiſe be remembered that this piece was not publiſhed 
with the name of Shakſpeare till after his death. The quarto in 
1611 is anonymous. 

Could the uſe of particular terms employed in no other of his 
pieces be admitted as an argument that he was not its author, more 
than one of theſe might be found ; among which is palliament for 
robe, a Latiniſm which I have not met with elſewhere in any Eng- 
liſh writer, whether ancient or modern; though it muſt have origi- 
nated from the mint of a ſcholar, I may add, that Titus Andronicus 
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will be found on examination to contain a greater number of claſ- 
fical alluſions, &c. than are ſcattered over all the reſt of the 4 wa 
formances on which the ſeal of Shakſpeare is indubitably fixed, — 
Not to write any more about and about this ſuſpected thing, let me 
obſerve that the glitter of a few paſſages in it has perhaps miſled the 
judgement of thoſe who ought to have known, that both ſentiment 
and deſcription are more eaſily produced than the intereſting fabrick 
of a tragedy. Without theſe advantages, many plays have ſuc- 
ceeded ; and many have failed, in which they have dealt about 
with the moſt laviſh profuſion. It does not follow, that he who 
can carve a frieze with minuteneſs, elegance, and eaſe, has a con- 
ception equal to the extent, propriety, and grandeur gr” temple, 

| TEEVENS, 


Dr. Johnſon is not quite accurate in what he has aſſerted con- 
cerning the ſeven ſpurious plays, which the printer of the folio in 
1664 1mproperly admitted into his volume. The name of Shak. 
ſ appears only in the title-pages of four of them ; Pericles, 
Si Fohn Oldcafile, The London Prodigal, and The Yorkſhire Tragedy. 

To the word palliament mentioned by Mr, Steevens in the pre- 
ceding note, may be added the words accite, candidatus, and ſacred 
in the ſenſe of accur/ed; and the following alluſions, and ſcraps of 
Latin, which are found in this /amentable tragedy : 


« As hateful as Cocytus miſty mouth —.“ 


«« More ſtern and bloody than the Centaurs' fraſt. 
*«« The ſelf. ſame gods that arm'd the queen of Troy 
„% With 1 of ſharp revenge 

„Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent.“ 


% — But ſafer is this funeral pomp, 
That hath aſpir'd to Solon's happineſs.” 


«« Why ſuffer'ſt thou thy ſons unbury'd yet 
« To hover on the dreadful ſhore of Styx? 


The Greeks upon advice did bury Ajax 
« 'That flew himſelf; and wiſe Laertes' ſon 
« Did graciouſly plead for his funeral.“ 


* He would have dropp'd his knife, and fallen aſleep, 
* As Cerberus at the Thracian poet's feet. 


— — 


« To bid Æneas tell the tale twice o'er, 
„ How Troy was burnt, and he made miſerable.” 


— — 
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« Was it well done of raſh Yirginiue, 
« To lay his daughter with his own right hand?“ 


«« Believe me, queen, your ſwart Cimmerian 
„ Doth make your honour of his body's hue.” 


«« But ſure ſome Tereus hath deflowred thee, 

«« And, leſt thou ſhould detect him, cut thy tongue.” 
«« That, like the ſtately Phoebe mong her nymphs, 

«« Doſt overſhine the gallant dames of Rome.” 


«© No man ſhed tears for noble Mutius, 
«« He lives in fame, that died in virtue's cauſe,” 


% I tell you younglings, not Enceladus, 
« With all his threat'ning band of Typhon's brood, 
% Nor great Alcides, &Cc. 


„I'll dive into the burning lake below, 
And pull her out of Acheron by the heels.” 


«« I come, Semiramit; nay, barbarous Tamora.” 


0 And faſter bound to Aaron's charming eyes, 
« Than is Prometheus ty'd to Caucaſus.” 

„Per Styga, per manes, vcbor. 

Sit fas, aut nefas, 
« Ad manes fratrum ſacrifice his fleſn.“ 

* Suum cuipue is our Roman juſtice.” 

60 Magne dominator poli, 

„Jam lentus audis ſcelera ® tam lentus wides ?"? 
Integer vitæ, &C, 

*« Terras Aftrea reliquit.” 


Similar ſcraps of Latin are found in the old play of King John, 
and in many other of the dramatick pieces written by our author's 
predeceſſors. 

It muſt prove a circumſtance of conſummate mortification to the 
living criticks on Shakſpeare, as well as a diſgrace on the memo 
of thoſe who have ceaſed to comment and collate, when it ſhall 
appear from the ſentiments of one of their own fraternity (who 
cannot well be ſuſpected of aſinine taſteleſſneſs, or Gothick pre- 
poſſeſſions,) that we have been all miſtaken as to the merits and 
author of this play. It is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve that the per- 
ſon exempted from theſe ſuſpicions is Mt. Capell, who delirer> 
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his opinion concerning Titus Andronicus in the following words: 
Jo the editor's eye, [1. e. his own, ] Shakſpeare lands confeſe'd : 
the third act in particular may be read with admiration even by the 
moſt delicate; who, if they are not without feelings, may chance 
to find themſelves touch'd by it with ſuch paſſions as tragedy ſhould 
excite, that is,—terror and pity.” A]t were injuſtice not to remark, 
that the grand and pathetick circumſtances in this third ad, which 
we are told cannot fail to excite ſuch vehement emotions, are as 
follows. Titus lies down in the dirt.—Aaron chops off his hand. 
—Saturninus ſends him the heads of his two ſons, and his own hand 
agaia, for a preſent. —His heroick brother Marcus kills a fly. 
Mr. Capell may likewiſe claim the honour of having produced 
the new argument which Dr. Farmer mentions in a Peng note. 
ALONE, 


I agree with ſuch of the commentators as think that Shakſpeare had 
no hand in this abominable tragedy ; and conſider the correctneſs 
with which it is printed, as a kind of collateral proof that he had 
not, The genuine works of Shakſpeare have been handed down to 
us in a more depraved ſtate than thoſe of any other contempora 
writer; which was partly owing to the obſcurity of his — 
writing, which appears from the fac - ſimile prefixed to this edition, 
to have been ſcarcely legible, and partly to his total neglect of them 
when committed to the preſs. And it is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
he ſhould have taken more pains about the publication of this hor- 
rid performance, than he did in that of his nobleſt ** 

* ASON, 


The reader may poſſibly expreſs ſome ſurprize on being told that 
Titus Andronicus was revived at Lincoln's Inn Fields, 21ſt of Dec. 
1720. The receipt of the houſe was only 351. 16s. 6d. 

It was ated again at the ſame theatre 19th of March, 1724, for 
the benefit of Mr. Quin. Receipt in money Sol. 6s. 6d. tickets 

641. 148.—1 451. os. 6d. 
"+. —_ 3 as follow: — Aaron, Mr. Quin; Titus, Mr. 
Boheme; Saturninus, Mr. Leigh; Baſſianus, Mr. Walker; Lucius, 
Mr. Ryan; Marcus, Mr. Ogden; Demetrius, Mr. Digges; Chiron, 
Mr. Ward; Tamora, Mrs. Egleton; Lavinia, Mrs. 2 

Again, on the 25th of April, for the benefit of Mr. Hurſt, a 
dramatick writer. Receipt in money 181. 28. tickets 171. 38.— 
35l. 5s REED. 
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* PzrICLES, PRINCE of Tr.] The ſtory on which this 
play is formed, is of great antiquity, It is found in a book, 
once very popular, entitled Geffa Romanorwn, which is ſuppoſed by 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, the learned editor of The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, 
1775, to have been written five hundred years ago. earlieſt 
impreſſion of that work (which I have ſeen) was printed in 1488; * 
in that edition the hiſtory of Appolonins King of Tyre makes the 
153d chapter. It is likewiſe related by Gower in his Confe/fio 

mantis, Iib. viii. p. 1 2 85, edit. 1554. The Rev. Dr. Farmer 
has in his poſſeſſion a fragment of a poem on the ſame ſubject, 
which appears, from the hand-writing and the metre, to be more 
ancient than Gower. The reader will find an extract from it at 
the end of the play. There is alſo an ancient romance on this ſub- 
jet, called Kyng Appolyn of Thyre, tranſlated from the French by 

obert Copland, and printed by wo np de Worde in 1510. In 
1576 William Howe had a licence for printing“ The moſt excellent, 
pleaſant, and wariable Hiftorie of the frange Adventures of Prince 
Appolonius, Lucine his wyfe, and his daughter,” The 
ws 2 of Pericles baving introduced Gower in his piece, it is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe that he chiefly followed the work of that poet. 
It is obſervable, that the hero of this tale is, in Gower's poem, as 
in the preſent play, called prince of Tyre; in the Gefta Romanorum, 
and Copland's proſe romance, he is entitled king. ſt of the in- 
cidents of the play are found in the Conf. Amant. and a few of 
Gower's expreſſions are occaſionally borrowed, However, I think 
it is not unlikely, that there may have been {though I have not 
met with it) an early proſe tranſlation of this popular ſtory, from 
the Ge. Roman. in which the name of Appolonius was changed to 
Pericles; to which, likewiſe, the author of this drama may have 
been indebted. In 1607 was publiſhed at London, by Valentine 
Sims, The patterne of painful adventures, containing the moſt 
excellent, pleaſant, and variable hiſtorie of the ſtrange accidents 
that befell unto Prince Appolonius, the lady Lucina his wife, and 
Tharſia his daughter, wherein the uncertaintie of this world and 
the fickle ſtate of man's life are lively deſcribed. Tranſlated into 
Engliſh by T. Twine, Gent.” I have never ſeen the book, but 
it was without doubt a re-publication of that publiſhed by W. 
Howe in 1576. | 

Pericles was entered on the Stationers' books, May 2, 1608, by 
Edward Blount, one of the printers of the firſt folio edition of 
Shakſpeare's plays; but it did not appear in print till the following 
year, and then it was publiſhed not by Blount, but by Henry 
Goſſon; who had probably anticipated the other, by getting a 
haſty tranſcript from a playhouſe copy. There is, I believe, no 


There are ſeveral editions of the Cg Romanorum before 1488, Doucz. 
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play of our author's, perhaps I might ſay, in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, ſo incorrect as this. The moſt corrupt of Shakſpeare's 
other dramas, compared with Pericles, is purity itſelf. The metre 
is ſeldom attended to; verſe is frequently printed as proſe, and the 
groſſeſt errors abound in almoſt every page. I mention theſe cir- 
cumſtances, only as an apology to the reader for having taken 
ſomewhat more licence with this drama than would have been juſti- 
fiable, if the copies of it now extant had been leſs disfigured by 
the negligence and ignorance of the printer or tranſcriber. The 
numerous corruptions that are found in the original edition in 1609, 
which have been carefully preſerved and augmented in all the ſu 
ſequent impreſſions, probably aroſe from its having been frequently 
exhibited on the ſtage. In the four quarto editions it is called he 
much admired play of PexIcLes PRINCE or Tyre; and it is 
mentioned by many ancient writers as a very * performance; 
particularly, by the author of a metrical pamphlet, entitled Pymlico 
or Run Redcap, in which the following lines are found: 

« Amaz'd I ſtood, to ſee a crowd 

« Of civil throats ſtretch'd out ſo loud: 

« As at a new play, all the rooms 

« Did ſwarm with gentles mix'd with grooms ; 

« So that I truly thought all theſe 

« Came to ſee Shore or Pericles.” 

In a former edition of this play I ſaid, on the authority of ano- 
ther perſon, that this pamphlet had appeared in 1596; but I have 
ſince met with the piece itſelf, and find that Pymlico, &c. was pub- 
liſhed in 1609. It might, however, have been a republication. 

The prologue to an old comedy called The Hog has liſt his Pearl, 
1614, likewiſe exhibits a proof of this play's uncommon ſucceſs. 
The poet ſpeaking of his piece, ſays : 

10 if it prove ſo happy as to pleaſe, 
« We'll ſay tis fortunate, like Pericles.” 

By fortunate, I underſtand highly fucce/5sful. The writer can 
hardly be ſuppoſed to have meant that Pericles was popular rather 
from accident than merit; for that would have been but a poor 
eulogy on his own performance. 

An obſcure poet, however, in 1652, inſinuates that this drama 


was ill received, or at leaſt that it added nothing to the reputation 


of its author : 
« But Shakeſpeare, the plebeian driller, was 


« Founder d in his Pericles, and muſt not paſs.” 
Verſes by J. Tatham, prefixed to Richard Brome's 
Jovial Creau, or the Merry Beggars, 4to. 1652. 
The paſſages above quoted ſhew that little credit is to be given 
to the aſſertion contained in theſe lines; yet they furniſh us with 
an additional proof that Pericles, at no very diſtant period after 
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Shakſpeare's death, was conſidered as unqueſtionably his perform- 
ance. 

In The Times diſplayed in Six Seſtiads, 2 1646, dedicated b 
S. Shephard to Philip Earl of Pembroke, p. 22, Seſtiad VI. 
ſtanza 9, the author thus ſpeaks of our poet and the piece before us: 

*« See him, whoſe tragick ſcenes Euripides 

% Doth equal, and with Sophocles we may 

«« Compare great Shakſpeare; Ariſtophanes 

« Never like him his fancy could difpla : 

« Witneſs The Prince of Tyre, his Pericles : 

«« His ſweet and his to be admired lay 

« He wrote of luſtful Tarquin's rape, ſhows he 
Did underſtand the depth of poeſie.” 


For the diviſion of this * into ſcenes I am reſponſible, there 
being none found in the old copies. See the notes at the end of 
the play. MaLone. 


The Hiſtory of Apollonius King of Tyre was ſuppoſed by Mark 
Welſer, when he printed it in 1 £4 10 have . from 
the Greek a thouſand years before. [ Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. p. 821,] 
It certainly bears ſtrong marks of a Greek original, though it is 
not (that I know) now extant in that language. The rythmical 

m, under the ſame title, in modern Greek, was re-tranſlated (if 

nay ſo ſpeak) from the Latin — re An tu Po yAurrar. 
Du Freſne, Index Author. ad Glaſſ. Græc. When Welſer printed 
it, he probably did not know that it had been publiſned already 
(perhaps more than once) among the G Romanorum. In an edi- 
tion, which I have, printed at Rouen in 1521, it makes the 154th 
chapter. Towards the latter end of the XIIth century, Godfrey of 
Viterbo, in his Pantheon or Univerſal Chronicle, inſerted this romance 
as part of the hiſtory of the third Antiochus, about 200 years be- 
fore Chriſt, It begins thus [MS. Reg. 14. C. xi.]: 

% Filia Seleuci regis ſtat clara decore, 
«« Matreque defunRa pater arſit in ejus amore. 
6 Res habet effectum, preſſa puella dolet. 
The reſt is in the ſame metre, with one pentameter only to two 
hexameters. 

Gower, by his own acknowledgement, took his ſtory from the 
Pantheon ; as the author (whoever he was) of Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre, profeſſes to have followed Gower, TrxwaiTtrT, 


There are three French tranſlations of this ſtory, viz.—“ La 
Chronique d'Appollin, Roy de Thyr;“ 4to. Geneva, bl. I. no 
date; and Plaiſante et agreable Hiſtoire d'Appollonius Prince 
de Thyr en Affrique, et Roi d' Antioche; traduit par Gilles 
Corozet, Svo. Paris, 15 30 ;—and (in the ſeventh volume of the 
Hiſtoires Tragiques &c. 12mo. 1604, par Frangois Belle-foreſt, &c.) 
* Accidens divers aduenus a Appollonie Roy des Tyriens ; ſes 


malheurs ſur mer, ſes pertes de femme & fille, & la fin heureuſe de 
tous enſemble.” 

In the introduction to this laſt novel, the tranſlator ſays—. 
«« Ayant en main une hiſtoire tiree du Grec, & icelle ancienne, 
comme auſſi je lay recuellie d'un vieux livre ecrit a la main” &c. 

But the preſent ſtory, as it appears in Belle-foreſt's colleRion, 
(Vol. VII. p. 113, & /eg.) has yet a further claim to our notice, 
as it had the honour (p. 148-9) of furniſhing Dryden with the out. 
line of his Alexander's Fra. Langbaine, &c. have accuſed this 
great poet of adopting circumſtances from the Hifoires Tragiquer, 
among other French novels; a charge, however, that demands 
neither proof nor apology- 

The popularity of this tale of 47 may be inferred 
from the very numerous MSS. in which it appears. 

Both editions of Twine's tranſlation are now before me. Thomas 
Twine was the continuator of Phaer's Virgil, which was left im- 
perfect in the year 1558. 

In Twine's book our hero is repeatedly called“ Prince of 

rus.” It is ſingular enough that this fable ſhould have been re- 
ubliſhed in 1607, the play entered on the books of the Stationers' 
ompany in 1608, and printed in 1609. 

I muſt ſtill add a few words concerning the piece in queſtion. 

Numerous are our unavoidable annotations on it. Yet it has 
been ſo inveterately corrupted by tranſcription, interpolation, &c. 
that were it publiſhed, like the other dramas of Shakſpeare, with 
ſcrupulous warning of every little change which neceſſity com 
an editor to make in it, his comment would more than treble the 
quantity of his author's text, If therefore the filent inſertion or 
tranſpoſition of a few harmleſs ſyllables which do not affect the 
value of one ſentiment throughout the whole, can obviate thoſe 
defects in conſtruction and harmony which have hitherto moleſted 
the reader, why ſhould not his progreſs be facilitated by ſuch means, 
rather than by a weariſome appeal to remarks that difturb attention, 
and contribute to diminiſh — intereſt might otherwiſe have 
been awakened by the ſcenes before him? If any of the trivial 
ſupplements, &c. introduced by the preſent editor are found to be 
needleſs or improper, let him be my cenſured by his ſucceſſors, 
on the ſcore of raſhneſs or want of judgement. Let the Nimrods 
of ifs and and purſue him; let the champions of nonſenſe that 
bears the ſtamp of antiquity, couch their ruſty lances at the deſpe- 
rate innovator. To the ſevereſt hazard, on this account, he would 
more cheerfully expoſe himſelf, than leave it to be obſerved that he 
had printed many paſſages in Pericles without an effort to exhibit 
them (as muſt have originally appeared) with ſome obvious 
meaning, and a tolerable flow of verſification, The pebble which 
aſpires to rank with diamonds, ſhould at leaſt have a decent poliſh 

beſtowed on it. Perhaps the piece here exhibited has merit inſufficient 


to engage the extremeſt vigilance of eriticiſm. Let it on the whole, 
however, be rendered legible, before its value is eſtimated, and then 
its minutiæ (if they deſerve it) may become objects of contention. 
The old perplexed and vitiated copy of the play is by no means 
rare; and if the reader, like Pericles, ſhould t ink: himſelf qualified 
to evolve the intricacies of a riddle, be it remembered, that the 
editor is not an Antiochus, who would willingly ſubje& him to ſuch 
a labour. 

That I might eſcape the charge of having attempted to conceal 
the liberties taken with this corrupted play, have I been thus ample 
in my confeſſion, I am not conſcious that in any other drama I 
have changed a word, or the poſition of a ſyllable, without con- 
ſtant and formal notice of ſuch deviations from our author's text. 

To theſe tedious prolegomena may I ſubjoin that, in conſequence 
of reſearches ſucceſsfully urged by poetical antiquaries, I ſhould 
expreſs no ſurprize if the very title of the piece before us were 
hereafter, on good authority, to be diſcarded ? Some lucky rum- 
mages among papers long hoarded up, have diſcovered as unex- 

cted things as an author's own manuſcript of an ancient play. That 
indeed of T ancred and Gi/mund, a much older piece, (and differing 
in many parts from the copy printed in 1592) 1s now before me. 

It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve that our dramatick Pericles has 
not the leaſt reſemblance to his hiſtorical nameſake; though the 
adventures of the former are ſometimes coincident with thoſe of 
Pyracles, the hero of Sidney's Arcadia; for the amorous, fugitive, 
ſhipwrecked, muſical, tilting, deſpairing Prince of Tyre is an 
accompliſhed knight of romance, diſguiſed under the name of a 
{tateſman, 

„ Whoſe reſiſtleſs eloquence 

« Wielded at will a fierce democratie, 

«« Shook th' arſenal, and fulmin'd over Greece.“ 

As to Sidney's Pyrocles,—T ros, T yrinſve,— 

The world was all before him, where to chooſe 

« His place of reſt;” 
but Pericles was tied down to Athens, and could not be removed 
to a throne in Phœnicia. No poetick licenſe will permit a unique, 
claſſical, and conſpicuous name to be thus unwarrantably trans- 
ferred. A Prince of Madagaſcar muſt not be called Æneas, nor 
a Duke of Florence Mithridates; for ſuch peculiar appellations 
would unſeaſonably remind us of their great original poſſeſſors. 
The playwright who indulges himſelf in theſe wanton and inju- 
dicious vagaries, will always counteract his own purpoſe. Thus, 
as often as the appropriated name of Pericles occurs, it ſerves but 
to expoſe our author's groſs departure from eſtabliſhed manners and 
hiſtorick truth; for laborious fiction could not deſignedly produce 


Vol. XIII. — 


two perſonages more oppoſite than the ſettled demagogue of Athens, 
and the vagabond Prince of Tyre. 

It is remarkable, that many of our ancient writers were am- 
bitious to exhibit Sidney's worthies on the ſtage; and when his 
ſubordinate agents were advanced to ſuch honour, how happened it 
that Pyroclet, their leader, ſhould be overlooked? Muſidorus, (his 
companion,) Argalus and Parthenia, Phalantus and Eudora, An- 
dromana, &c. furniſhed titles for different tragedies; and perhaps 
Pyrocles, in the preſent inſtance, was defrauded of a like diſtinction. 
The names invented or employed by Sidney, had once ſuch popu- 
larity, that they were ſometimes borrowed by poets who did not 
— to follow the direct current of his fables, or attend to the 
ſtrict preſervation of his characters. Nay, ſo high was the credit 
of this romance, that many a faſhionable word wn, glowing phraſe 
ſelected from it, was applied, like a Promethean torch, to con- 
temporary ſonnets, and gave a tranſient life even to thoſe dwarfiſh 
and enervate bantlings of the reluctant Muſe. 

I muſt add, that the Appolyn of the Story-book and Gower, 
could have been rejected only to make room for a more favourite 
name; yet, however conciliating the name of Pyrocles might have 
been, that of Pericles could challenge no advantage with regard to 
general predilection. 

I am aware, that a concluſive argument cannot be drawn from 
the falſe quantity in the ſecond ſyllable of Pericles; and yet if the 
Athenian was in our author's mind, he might have been taught by 
repeated tranſlations from 1 of ſatiric poets in Sir Thom 
North's Plutarch, to call his hero Pericles; as for inſtance, in the 
following couplet: | 

« O Chiron, tell me, firſt, art thou indeede the man 
Which did inſtruct Pericles thus? make aunſwer if thou 
can.“ &c. &c. 
Such therefore was the pronunciation of this proper name, in the 
age of Shakſpeare. The addreſs of Perſius to a youthful orator— 
Magni pupille Pericli, is familiar to the ear of every claſſical 
reader, 

By ſome of the obſervations ſcattered over the following pages, 
it will be proved that the illegitimate Pericles occaſionally adopts 
not merely the ideas of Sir Philip's heroes, but their very words 
and phraſeology. All circumſtances therefore conſidered, it is 
not improbable that our author deſigned his chief character to be 
called Pyrocles, not Pericles, * however ignorance or accident might 


* Such a theatrical miſtake will not appear improbable to the reader whs 
re collects that in the fourth ſcene of the firſt act of the Third Part of King 
Henry VI. inſtead of « tigers of Hircania,” —the players have given us— 
« tigers of Arcadia,” Inſtead of «© an Ate,” in King Jobn,—© an acc. 


have ſhuffled the latter (a name of almoſt ſimilar ſound) into the 
place of the former. The true name, when once corrupted or 
changed in the theatre, was effectually withheld from the publick; 
and every commentator on this play agrees in a belief that it muſt 
have been printed by means of a copy far as Deucalion off 
from the manuſcript which had received Shakſpeare's reviſal and 
improvement. STEEVENS, 


Inſtead of © Panthino, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, “ Pantbion.”” Inſtead 
of Polydore, in Cymbeline,v* Paladour was continued through all the 
editions till that of 1773. 


PERSONs repreſented. 


Antiochus, king of Antioch. 
Pericles, prince of Tyre. 


bee ro of Tr 


Simonides, king of Pentapolis.* 

Cleon, governor of Tharſus. 

Lyſimachus, governor of Mitylene. 

Cerimon, à lord of Epheſus. 

Thaliard, a lord of Antioch. 

Philemon, /-rvant to Cerimon. 

Leonine, /ervant to Dionyza. Marſhall. 

A Pandar, and his wife. Boult, their ſervant. 
Gower, as chorus. 


The daughter of Antiochus. Dionyza, wife to Cleon, 
Thaiſa, daughter to Simonides. 


Marina, daughter to Pericles and Thaiſa. 
Lychorida, zur/e to Marina. Diana. 


Lords, Ladies, Knights, Gentlemen, Sailors, Pirates, 
Fiſhermen, and Meſſengers, Sc. 


SCENE, diſperſedly in various countries. 


* Pentafolis.] This is an imaginary city, and. its name might 
have been borrowed from ſome romance. We meet indeed in hiſ- 
tory with Pentapolitana regio, a country in Africa, conſiſting of five 
cities ; and from thence perhaps ſome noveliſt furniſhed the tounding 
title of Pertapolis, which occurs likewiſe in the 375th chapter of 
Kyng Appolyn of Tyre, 1510, as well as in Gower, the G Roma- 
norum, and Twine's tranſlation from it. 

It ſhould not, however, be concealed, that Pentapolis is alſo 
found in an ancient map of the world, MS. in the Cotton Library, 
Britiſh Muſeum, Tiberius, B. V. 

That the reader may know through how many regions the ſcene 
of this drama is diſperſed, it is neceſſary to obſerve that Antioch 
was the metropolis of Syria; Tyre, a city of Phœnicia in Aſia; 
Tarſus, the metropolis of Cilicia, a country of Afia Minor; 
Mitylene, the capital of Leſbos, an iſland in the Zgean Sea; and 
Epheſus, the capital of Ionia, a country of the Leſſer Aſia, 

| STEEVENS» 

% PexNTAPOLIN of the naked arm“ is the hero of a romance 
alluded to by Cervantes, See Skelton's Don Quixote, Vol. I. p. 144, 
4to, 1612. MaALoNE, 
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8 I. 
Enter GowkR. 


Before the Palace of ANTI OA. 


To ſing a ſong of old was ſung,* 

From aſhes ancient Gower is come; 
Aſſuming man's infirmities, 

To glad your ear, and pleaſe your eyes. 
It hath been ſung at feſtivals, 

On ember-eves, and holy-ales ; * 

And lords and ladies of their lives 4 
Have read it for reſtoratives: 


of old was Jung,] I do not know that old is by any 
author uſed adverbially. We might read: 

To fing a ſong of old was ſung, 
i. e. that of old &c. 

But the poet is ſo licentious in the language which he has attri- 
buted to Gower in this piece, that I have not ventured to make any 
change. MaLone. 

I have adopted Mr. Malone's emendation, which was evidently 
wanted. STEEVENS. 

3 It hath been ſung at feſtivals, 

On ember-eves, and holy-ales ;] i. e. ſays Dr. Farmer, by whom 
this emendation was made, church. alen. The old copy has—holy 
days, Gower's ſpeeches were certainly intitled to rhyme throughout. 

MaLoNE. 

4 —— of their lives —] The old copies read—iz their lives. 

The emendation was ſuggeſted by Dr. Farmer. MaLoxe, 


= 
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Purpoſe to make men glorious; 
Et quo anliquius, eo melius. 


5 *Purpoſe t make men glorious; &c.] Old copy— 
The purchaſe is to make men glorious ; &c. STEEVENS, 


There is an i larity of metre in this couplet. The ſame 
variation is obſervable in Macbeth. 
«« I am for the air; this night I'll ſpend 
« Upon a diſmal and a fatal end.“ 
The old copies read The purchaſe & c. Mr. Steevens ſuggeſted 
this emendation. MaLone. 


Being now convinced that all the irregular lines detected in 77% 
Midſummer Night's Dream, Macbeth, and Pericles, have been pro- 
longed by interpolations which afford no additional beauties, I am 

ome more confident in my attempt to amend the paſſage before 
us. Throughout this play it ſhould ſeem to be a very frequent 
practice of the reciter, or tranſcriber, to ſupply words which, for 
ſome fooliſh reaſon or other, were ſuppoſed to be wanting, Un- 
ſcill'd in the language of poetry, and more eſpecially in that 
which was 8 by an affectation of antiquity, theſe ignorant 
people regarded many contractions and ellipſes, as indications of 
ſomewhat accidentally omitted; and while they inſerted only mo- 
noſyllables or unimportant words in imaginary vacancies, the 
conceived themſelves to be doing little miſchief. Liberties of this 
kind muſt have been taken with the piece under conſideration, 
The meaſure of it is too regular and harmonious in many places, 
for us to think it was utterly neglected in the reſt. As this play 
will never be received as the entire compoſition of Shakſpeare, and 
as violent diforders require medicines of proportionable violence, 
I have been by no means ſcrupulous in ſtriving to reduce the 
metre to that exactneſs which I ſuppoſe it originally to have 
eſſed. Of the ſame licenſe I ſhould not have availed myſelf 
ad I been employed on any of the undiſputed dramas of our 
author. Thoſe experiments which we are forbidden to perform on 
living ſubjects, may properly be attempted on dead ones, among which 
our ericle may be reckoned; being dead, in its preſent form to all 
purpoſes of the ſtage, and of no very promiſing life in the cloſet. 
e purpoſe is to make men glorious, 

Et bonum quo antiquius eo melius.] As I ſuppoſe theſe lines 
with their context, to ; 9 originally ſtood as follows, I have fo 
given them: a 

And lords and ladies, of their lives 
Have read it as reftoratives : 
*Purpoſe to make men glorious; 

Et quo antiquius, eo melius. 


This innovation may ſeem to introduce obſcurity ; but in kuddling 
words on each other, without their neceſſary articles and prepo- 
ſitions, the chief {kill of our preſent imitator of antiquated rhyme 
appears to have conſiſted. 

Again, old copy : 


I ſuppoſe the original lines were theſe, and as ſuch have printed 


Another redundant line offers itſelf in the ſame chorus : 
which I alſo give as I conceive it to have originally ſtood, thus: 


The words omitted are of little conſequence, and the artificial com- 
ariſon between the guilt of the parent and the child, has no re- 
emblance to the ſimplicity of Gower's narratives, The lady's frailty 

is ſufficiently ſtigmatized in the enſuing lines. See my further 

ſentiments concerning the irregularities of Shakſpeare's metre, in a 

note on The 7. r. 

T 


p. 491, n. 7. 


moſt famous and mighty King Antiochus, which builded the 
goodlie citie of Antiochia in Syria, and called it after his one 
name, as the chiefeft ſeat of all his dominions. STEEVENS. 

7 (I tell you what mine authors ſay:)] This is added in imitation 
of Gower's manner, and that of Chaucer, Lydgate, &c. who often 
thus refer to the original of their tales, —Theſe choruſes reſemble 
Gower in few other particulars. STEEVENS, 
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If you, born in theſe latter times, 

When wit's more ripe, accept my rhymes, 
And that to hear an old man ſing, | 
May to your wiſhes pleaſure bring, | 
I life would wiſh, and that I might [ 
Waſte it for you, like taper-light.— | 
This city then, Antioch the great | 
Built up for his chiefeſt ſeat ; * | 
The faireſt in all Syria; | 
(I tell you what mine authors ſay :*) 


This Antioch then, Antiochus the great 
« Built up; this city, for his chiefeſt ſear.” 


This city then, Antioch the great 
% Built up for his chiefeſt ſeat.” 
«© Bad child, worſe father! to entice his own—”” 


« Bad father! to entice his own——. 


ol. III. p. 68, n. 6; and again in Vol. VII. 
EEVENS. 
for his chiefeſt ſeat;] So, in Twine's Tranſlation— The 


Cc4 
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This king unto him took a pheere,' 
Who died and left a female heir, 

So buxom, blithe, and full of face,“ 
As heaven had lent her all his grace; 
With whom the father liking took, 
And her to inceſt did provoke: 

Bad father! to entice his own 

To evil, ſhould be done by none. 

By cuſtom, what they did begin,? 
Was, with long uſe, account no ſin.“ 
The beauty of this ſinful dame, 
Made many princes thither frame, 
To ſeek her as a bed-fellow, | 
In marriage-pleaſures play-fellow : 
Which to prevent, he made a law, 
(To keep her ſtill, and men in awe,*) 


7—  %zto him took a pheere,] This word, which is frequently 
uſed by our old poets, ſignifies a mate or companion, Ihe old 
copies have peer. For the emendation I am anſwerable. Through- 
out this piece, the poet, though he has not cloſely copied the lan- 
guage of Gower's poem, has endeavoured to give his ſpeeches 
ſomewhat of an antique air. MaLone. 


See Vol. XIII. p. 324, n. 6. STEEVENS. 


8 full of face, ] i. e. completely, exuberantly beautiful. A 
Full fortune, in Othello, means a complete, a large one. See alſo 
Vol. XI. p. 373, n. 7. MaLoNe. 

9 By cuſtom, what they did begin,] All the copies read, unintel- 
ligibly,—Bz cuſtom &c. MALONR. 

2 —— account 2 n.] Account for accounted. So, in King 
Jobn, waft for wafted : 

„ Than now the Engliſh bottoms have waft o'er.” 
jg STEEVENS. 
Again, in Gaſcoigne's Complaint of Philomene, 1575: 
And by the lawde of his pretence 
His lewdneſs was acquit.” | 

The old copies read—account'd, For the correction I am an- 

fwerable. MaLoxs. 


biber frame, ] i. e. ſhape or direct their courſe thither. 
; M ALONE, 


* (Ta keep her ſtiil, and men in anve,)] The meaning, I think, 


oo @ as ow 
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That whoſo aſk'd her for his wife, 
His riddle told not, loſt his life : 
So for her many a wight * did die, 
As yon grim looks do teſtify.* 


is, not to keep her and men in awe, but, to keep her "oof to himſelf, 
and to deter others from demanding her in marriage. ALONE. 


Mr. Malone has properly interpreted this paſſage. So, in Twine's 
tranſlation : ** which falſe reſemblance of hateful marriage, 
to the intent that he might alwaies enjoy, he invented &c. to drive 
away all ſuitors that ſhould reſort unto her, by propounding“ &c. 
See alſo p. 400, n. 5. STEEVENS. | 

$ many a wight—)] The quarto, 1609, reads—many e 
wight. Corrected in the folio. MaLone. 1 * 

Perhaps the cortection is erroneous, and we ſhould read, nearer 
to the traces of the old copy: 

So for her many of might did die, ——. 
i, e. many men of might. "Thus, afterwards: 
Von ſometime famous princes,” &c. 
The aw in the quarto 1609, might be only an m reverſed. STEEvens, 


6 As yon grim looks do teftify. | Gower muſt be ſuppoſed here to 
point to the heads of thoſe unfortunate wights, which, he tells us, 
in his poem, were fixed on the gate of the palace at Antioch : 

„% 'The fader, whan he underſtood 

« That thei his doughter thus beſought, 
With all his wit he caſt and ſought 

« Howe that he mighte fynde a lette ; 

« And ſuch a ftatute then he ſette, 

« And in this wiſe his lawe taxeth, 

„% That what man his doughter axeth, 

«« But if he couth his queſtion 

„ Aſſoyle upon ſuggeſtion, 

Of certeyn thinges that beſell, 

„The which he wolde unto him tell, 

«« He ſhulde in certeyn leſe his hede: 

« And thus there were many dede, 

« Her heades ftondinge on the gate; 

Till at laſt, long and late, 

« For lack of — in this wiſe 

«© 'The remenant, that wexen wyſe, 

« Eſchewden to make aſſaie. MaLowne. 


As yon grim looks do teftify.) This is an indication to me of the 
uſe of ſcenery in our ancient theatres, I ſuppoſe the audience were 
here entertained with the view of a kind of Temple-bar at Antioch, 

STEEVENS.' 
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What now enſues, “ to the judgment of your eye 
I give, my cauſe who beſt can juſtify.* [Exil. 


SCENE I. 
Antioch. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter AnTiocnvs, PERI LESs, and Attendants. 


Axr. Young prince of Tyre,“ you have at large 
receiv'd 
The danger of the taſk you undertake. 


6 What now enſues, ] The folio—IWhat enſues. The original copy 
has What now enſues, MALoxR. 


7 my cauſe who beſt can juſtify.] i. e. which (the judgment 
of your eye) beſt can py N its reſemblance to the 
ordinary courſe of nature. So, afterwards : 

« When thou ſhalt kneel, and ii in knowledge,—.” 
But as no other of the four next choruſes concludes with a heroick 
couplet, unleſs through interpolation, I ſuſpe& that the two lines 
before us originally ſtood thus: 

90 t now enſues, 1 

60 ive to the judgment of your eye, 

6 My cauſe — del can juſtify. 

In another of Gower's monologues there is an avowed hemiſtich: 

And yet he rides it out. Now pleaſe you wit 

The epitaph is for Marina writ 

« By wicked Dionyxa. 
See Act IV. ſc. iv. STEEVENS. 

8 Young prince of Tyre,] It does not appear in the preſent 
drama that the father of Pericles is living. By prince, therefore, 
throughout this play, we are to underſtand prince regnant. See 
Act II. ſc. iv. and the epitaph in AR III. fc. iii. In the C0 
Remanorum, Apollonius is king of Tyre; and Appolyn, in Cop- 
land's tranſlation from the French, has the ſame title. Our author, 
in calling Pericles a prince, ſeems to have followed won 

| ALONE, 


In Twine's tranſlation he is repeatedly called . Prince of Tyrus. 
STEEVENS, 
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PER. I have, Antiochus, and with a ſoul. 
Embolden'd with the glory of her praiſe, 
Think death no hazard, in this enterprize. 
[ Muſick. 


Axr. Bring in our daughter, clothed like a bride,® 
For the embracements even of Jove himſelf; 
At whoſe conception, (till Lucina reign'd,) 
Nature this dowry gave, to glad her preſence,* 


9 Bring in our daughter, clothed like à bride,) All the copies 
Muſick, bring in our daughter clothed like a bride ummm, 
The metre proves deciſively that the word -rafick was a marginal 
direction, inſerted in the text by the miſtake of the tranſcriber or 
printer. MaLoxx. 


2 For the embracements even of Jove himſelf; 

At whoſe conception, ( till Lacina reign'd,) 

Nature this dewry gave, to glad her preſence, &c.] It appears 
to me, that by her conception, Shakſpeare means her birth; and that 
till is here uſed in the ſenſe of while, So, in The Scornful Lady, 
Loveleſs ſays to Morecraft : 

«« Will you perſevere?” 
To which he replies : 
« Till ] have a penny.” 
That is, whi/ft I have one. 
And on the other hand, while ſometimes ſignifies 1/7; as in Wit 


at ſeveral Weapons, Pompey ſays : 

. « I'll E the bed while midnight, &c. 
And in Maſſinger's Oli Law, Simonides ſays to Cleanthes : 

„I'll truſt you while your father's dead; 

Meaning, until he be dead; the words being uſed indiſcriminately 
for each other in the old dramatick writers: and it is to be ob- 
ſerved that they are both expreſſed in Latin by the ſame word, 
donec. 

The meaning of the paſſage, according to my apprehenſion, is 
this: At whoſe birth, during the time of her mother's labour, 
over which Lucina was ſuppoſed to preſide, the planets all ſat in 
council in order to endow her with the rareſt perfections. And 
this agrees with the principles of judicial aftrology, a folly preva- 
lent in Shakſpeare's time; according to which the beauty, the diſ- 
poſition, as well as the fortune of all human beings, was ſuppoſed 
to depend upon the aſpect of the ſtars at the time they were born, 
not at the time in which they were conceived, M. Masog, 
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The ſenate-houſe of planets all did. fit, 
To knit in her their beſt perfections.? 


Perhaps the error lies in the word conception, and inſtead of it 
we _— to read conceſſion, The meaning will then be obvious, 
and eſpecially if we adopt Mr. M. Maſon's ſenſe of the prepoſition 
till, Bring in (ſays Antiochus) my daughter habited like a bride 


for Jove himſelf, at whoſe conceſſion (i. e. by whoſe grant or leave, 


nature beſtowed this dowry upon her—While ſhe was ſtruggli 
into the world, the planets held a conſultation how they ſhould 
unite in her the utmoſt perfection their blended influence could 
e ſhould be * , _ the prepoſition at ſometimes 
gnifies in conſequence of. us, in The Comedy of Errors : 
MM Whon I A (I lord of me, and all i A 
« At your important letters.” 

This change of a word allows the ſenſe for which Mr. M. Mafon 
contends, and without his ſtrange ſuppoſal, that by her conception, 
was _ — birth. 3 5 

The thought is with leſs obſcurity in Appolyn e 
Tyre, 1 — 05 . nature had put nothynge 4 7 4 


the fourminge of her, but as a chef operacyon had ſet her in the. 


ſyght of the worlde.” STzevens. 


In the ſpeech now before us, the words whoſe and her may, I 
think, ate ap the daughter of Antiochus, without greater licence 
than is taken by Shakſpeare in many of his plays. So, in Othello: 

Our general caſt us thus early for the — of his De/demona : 
ohm [i. e. our general] let us not therefore blame, he hath not 
yet made wanton the night with her.“ I think the conſt ruction is, 
*« at whoſe conception the ſenate-houſe of planets all did ſit, &c. 
and that the words, “ till Lucina reign'd, Nature, &c. are paren- 
thetical, MaLone. 


3 The ſenate-houſe of planets all did fit, 

To knit in her their beſt perfectiont.] I ſuſpeR that a rhyme was 
here intended, and that we ought to tranſpoſe the won in the 
ſecond line, as follows: 

The ſenate houſe of planets all did ſit, 
Their beſt perfect ions in her to knit. 
To the contagion of this couplet perhaps we owe the ſubſequent 
fit of rhyming in which Pericles indulges himſelf, at the expence 
of readers = commentators, | | | 
The leading thought, indeed, appears to have been adopted 
from Sidney's Arcadia, Book II: ** The ſenate-houſe of the planets 
was at no time ſo /e for the decreeing of perfection in a man, &c. 
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Enter the daughter of AnTIOCHus, 


Pk. bas, whore ſhe comes, apparell'd like the 
ring, 

Graces her ſubjects, and her thoughts the king 

Of every virtue gives renown to men! 


The ſentiment, however, is expreſſed with leſs affectation in 
Julius Ceſar: 
. the elements 
«« So mix'd in him, that nature might ſtand up, 
« And fay to all the world, This was a man.” 
STEEVENS. 


4 See where ſhe comes, &c.] In this ſpeech of Pericles, a tranſ- 
poſition perhaps is neceſſary, We might therefore read : 
See where ſhe comes apparell'd like the king, 
Graces her ſubjefs, and her thoughts the ſpring 
Of every virtue &c. 
Antiochus had commanded that his daughter ſhould be clothed in 
a manner ſuitable to the bride of Jove; and thus dreſſed in royal 
robes, ſhe may be ſaid to be apparelled /ike the king. 
Acſter all, I am diſſatisſied with my own 4 RY and cannot 
help ſuſpecting ſome deep corruption in the words of Pericles. With 
what propriety can a lady's thoughts be ſtyled—the Ring of every 
virtue, &c. Let the reader exert his ſagacity on this occaſion. — 
In a ſubſequent ſcene Jupiter is called he king of thoughts; and in 
King Henry IV. Part I. Douglas tells Hotſpur that he is the ting of 
honour; but neither of theſe paſſages will ſolve our preſent dit- 
ficulty, We might read : 
and her thoughts the wing 
Of every virtue, 2 


for in Al's awell that ends well we have © a virtue of a good 


4win 0 

That every virtue may borrow wirgs (i. e. derive alacrity) from 
the ſentiments of a young, beautiful, and virtuous woman, is a 
truth that cannot be denied. Pericles, at this inſtant, ſuppoſes the 
daughter of Antiochus to be as good as ſhe is fair. The paſſage 
indeed, with another change as fight, may convey as obvious a 
meaning. 

She comes (ſays Pericles) adorned with all the colours of the 
ſpring; the Graces are proud to enroll themſelves among her 
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Her face, the book of praiſes, where is read 
Nothing but curious pleaſures,* as from thence 
Sorrow were ever ras'd,* and teſty wrath 


ſubjects; and the king (i. e. the chief) of every virtue that ennobles 
humanity, impregnates her mind : 

Graces her ſubje&s, in her thoughts the king 

Of every virtue &c. 
In ſhort, ſhe has no ſuperior in beauty, yet ſtill ſhe is herſelf under 
the dominion of virtue. 

But having already ſtated my belief that this paſſage is incurably 
depraved, I muſt now add, that my preſent attempts to reſtore it 
are, even in my own judgement, as decidedly abortive. 

STEEVENS, 

Her face, the book of 22 ewhere is read 

Nothing but curious þ l In what ſenſe a lady's face can 
be ſtyled @ book of praiſes (unleſs by a very forced conſtruction it be 
underſtood to mean an aggregate of what is praiſe worthy) I profeſs 
my inability to = 

A ſeemingly kindred thought occurs in a MS. play entitled The 
Second Maiden's Tragedy : 

« Tyrant. Thy honours with thy daughter's love ſhall riſe. 
I ſhall read thy deſervings in her eyes.” 

« Helvetius. O may they be eternal books of pleaſure 

* To ſhow you all delight.” STzgvens. 


So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
Read o'er the volume of young Paris face, 
% And find delight writ there with beauty's pen.“ 
Again, in Macbeth: 
« Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
«« May read ſtrange matters.” 
Again, in Love's Labour's Loft : 
„Study his bias leaves, and makes his bl thine eyes, 
«« Where all thoſe plea/ures live, that art could comprehend.” 
The ſame image is alſo found in his Rape of Lucrece and in 
Coriolanus. Praiſes is here uſed for beauties, the cauſe of admira- 
tion and praiſe, MaLone. 


So, in The Elder Brother, Charles ſays of Angelina, 
6 She has a face looks like a ſtory; 
« The ſtory of the heavens looks very like her.” 
M. Masov. 


6 Sorrow were ever rat d,] Our author has again this expreſſion 
in Macbeth : 
„% Raſe out the written 7roxb/es of the brain,” 
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Could never be her mild companion.” 

Ye gods that made me man, and ſway in love, 
That have inflam'd defire in my breaſt,* 

To taſte the fruit of yon celeſtial tree, 

Or die in the adventure, be my helps, 

As I am ſon and ſervant to your will, 

To compaſs ſuch a boundleſs happineſs !“ 


AnT. Prince Pericles, 
PER. That would be ſon to great Antiochus. 
Ax. Before thee ſtands this fair Heſperides, 
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The ſecond quarto, 1619, and all the ſubſequent copies, read— 
ractt. The firſt quarto—ra&e, which is only the old ſpelling of 
ras'd; the verb being formerly written race. Thus, in Dido Zuecen 
of Carthage, by Marlowe and Naſhe, 1594: 

«« But I will take another order now, 
* And race the eternal regiſter of time,” 
The metaphor in the preceding line— 
«« Her face, the book of praiſes,” 
ſhews clearly that this was the author's word. MaLone. 


1 ———- and teſty wrath 
Could never be her mild companion.) This is a bold expreflion :;— 
tefly wrath could not well be a mild companion to any one; but 
by her mild companion, Shakſpeare means, the companion of her 
mildneſs, M. Mason. 


8 That have inflam'd deſire in my breaſt,] It ſhould be remem- 
bered that d-fire was ſometimes uſed as a triſyllable. See Vol. XIII. 
p. 49, n. 8, MaLonNEe. 


9 To compaſs ſuch a boundleſs happineſs /] All the old copies have 
boudleſs, The reading of the text was furniſhed by Mr, x 
ALONE, 


2 Before thee ry this fair Heſperides,] In the enumeration of 
the perſons prefixed to this drama, which was firſt made by the 
editor of Shakſpeare's plays in 1664, and copied without alteration 
by Mr. Rowe, the 133 of Antiochus is, by a ridiculous 
miſtake, called He/perides, an error to which this line ſeems to 
have given riſe. —Shakſpeare was not quite accurate in his notion 
of the Heſperides, but he certainly never intended to give this ap- 
pellation to the princeſs of Antioch; for it appears from Lowe's 
Labour's Loft, Act IV. ſcene the laſt, that he thought Heſperides 
was the name of the garden in which the golden apples were kept; 


I 
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With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch'd ; 
For death-like dragons here affright thee hard: 
Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view _ 
A countleſs glory, which deſert muſt gain: 
And which, without deſert, becauſe thine eye 
Preſumes to reach, all thy whole heap muſt die.“ 
Yon ſometime famous princes," like thyſelf, 
Drawn by report, advent'rous by deſire, 


in which ſenſe the word is certainly uſed in the paſſage now before 
us: 

« For valour, is not love a Hercules, 

«« Still climbing trees in the Heſperides ?”” 

In the firſt quarto edition of this play, this lady is only called 
Antiochus* daughter. If Shakſpeare had wiſhed to have introduced 
a female name derived from the Heſperides, he has elſewhere ſhown 
that he knew how ſuch a name ought to be formed; for in As yu 
like it mention is made of ** Heſperia, the princeſs' gentlewoman,” 

MaLoxne. 

3 A countleſs glory, ] The countleſs glory of a face, ſeems a 
harſh expreſſion ; bot the poet, probably, was thinking of the ſtars, 
the countleſs eyes of heaven, as he calls them in p. 404. 

MaLoxe. 

Old copy Her countleſs c. I read“ A countleſs glory,—:” 
i. e. her face, like the firmament, invites you to à blaze of 
beauties too numerous to be counted. In the firſt book of the 
Corinthians, ch. xv: there is another g/ory of the ſtars,” 

STEEVENS, 


4 all thy whole heap mu die.) i. e. thy whole maſs muſt be 
deſtroyed. There ſeems to have been an oppoſition intended, 
T by whole heap, thy body, muſt ſuffer for the offence of a part, 
thine e. The word 6a/k, like h-ap in the preſent paſſage, was 
uſed for body by Shakſpeare and his contemporaries. See Vol. X 
p. 510, n. 4 MaLoxe. 


The old copies read all the whole heap, I am anſwerable for 
this correction. MaLoxe. | 


5 You ſometime famous princes, &c.] See before p. 393, n. 6. 
MaLlowzt. 


So, in Twine's tranſlation : *«* and his head was ſet up at 
the gate, to terrifie others that ſhould come, who beholding there 
the preſent image of death, might aduiſe them from aſſaying any 
ſuch danger. Theſe outrages praiſed Antiochus, to the end he 
might continue in filthy inceſt with his daughter,” STzEevexs, 


— 
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Tell thee with ſpeechleſs tongues, and ſemblance 
pale, 

That, without covering, ſave yon field of ſtars,“ 

They here ſtand martyrs, ſlain in Cupid's wars; 

And with dead cheeks adviſe thee to deſiſt,” 

For going on death's net,* whom none reſiſt. 


Pts. Antiochus, I thank thee, who hath taught 
My frail mortality to know itſelf, 
And by thoſe fearful objects to prepare 
This body, like to them, to what I muſt :? 
For death remember'd, ſhould be like a mirror, 
Who tells us, life's but breath; to truſt it, error. 
I'll make my will then; and as ſick men do, 
Who know the world, ſee heaven, but feeling woe,“ 


5 77 without covering, ſave you field of flart,] Thus, Lacan, 
ib, VII: 
« —— cclo tegitur qui non habet urnam.” STEEVENS. 


, And with dead cheeks adviſe thee to deſiſt,] Thus, in Romeo and 
Juliet. 

„ think upon theſe gone; 

Let them affright thee.” STetvens. 


For going on death's net,] Thus the old copies, and rightly. 
Mr. Malone would read From going c. but for going means the 
ſame as for fear of going, So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Lucetta ſays of the . of a letter: 

% Yet here they ſhall not lie for catching cold.“ 
i. e. for fear of it. See Vol. III. p. 185, n. 6. ; 

It were eaſy to ſubjoin a crowd of inſtances in ſupport of this 
original reading. STEEVENS. ; 


I would read iin death's net. Percy. 


9 like to them, to what I mit:] That is,—to prepare this 
body for that ſtate to which I muſt come. MaLone. 

* Who know the world, ſee heaven, but feeling woe, &c.] The 
meaning may be will ad as fick men do; who having had ex- 
perience of the pleaſures of the world, and only a viſionary and diſtant 
proſpet of heaven, have neglected the latter for the former; but at 
length feeling themſelves decaying, graſp no longer at temporal plea- 
ſures, but prepare calmly for futurity. ALONE. 

Malone has juſtly explained the meaning of this paſſage, but he 
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Gripe not at earthly joys, as erſt they did; 
So ] bequeath a happy peace to you, 
And all good men, as every prince ſhould do; 
My riches to the earth from whence they came; 
But my unſpotted fire of love to you. 

[To the daughter of AnTlochus. 
Thus ready for the way of life or death, 
I wait the ſharpeſt blow, Antiochus, 
Scorning advice. 


Ant. Read the concluſion then; 
Which read and not expounded, *tis decreed, 
As theſe before thee, thou thyſelf ſhalt bleed. 


Daucn. In all, ſave that, may'ſt thou prove 
proſperous ! 
In all, ſave that, I wiſh thee happineſs ! 4 


has not ſhewn how the words, as they ſtand, will bear that meaning: 
Some amendment appears to me to be abſolutely neceſſary, and 
that which I ſhould propoſe is to read, 

IWho now in the world ſee heaven, &c. | 
"That is, who at one time of their lives find heaven in the pleaſures 
of the world, but after having taſted of misfortune, begin to be 
weaned from the joys of it. Were we to make a further altera- 
tion, and read t heaven, inſtead of— ee heaven, the expreſſion 
would be ſtronger ; but that is not neceſſary, M. Mason. 


3 Read the conclufion then ;] This and the two following lines are 

iven in the firſt quarto to Pericles; and the word Autiachus, which 

1s now placed in the margin, makes part of his ſpeech, There can 
be no doubt that they belong to Auliochus. MaLox E. 


Theſe lines in the old copies ſtand as follows: 
„Thus ready for the way of life or death 
«« I wayte the ſharpeſt blow ( Antiochus) 
« Scorning aduice; read the concluſion then: 
«« Which read” &c. 
Unbroken meaſure, as well as the ſpirit of this paſſage, perhaps 
decide in favour of its preſent arrangement, SrEEVENI. 


In all, fave that, &c.] Old copy: 
Of all ſaid yet, may'ft than prove proſperons ! 
Of all ſaid yet, I ih thee happineſs ! 


— — 
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Ptr. Like a bold champion, I aſſume the liſts, 
Nor aſk advice of any other thought 
But faithfulneſs, and courage. 


[He reads the Riddle.“] 


J am no viper, yet I feed 
On mother's fleſh, which did me breed : 


Said is here apparently contracted for ad, i. e. tried, at- 
tempted. PRC. 


She cannot wiſh him more proſperous, with reſpect to the ex- 
ſition of the riddle, than the other perſons who had attempted it 
ble; for as the neceſſary conſequence of his expounding it would 
be the publication of her own ſhame, we cannot — | that ſhe 
ſhould wiſh him to ſucceed in that. The paſlage is evidently cor- 
rupt, and ſhould probably be corrected by reading the lines thus: 
In all, ſave that, may'/t thou prove proſperous ! 
In all, ſave that, I gi thee happineſs !*” 
Her father had juſt ſaid to Pericles, that his life depended on his 
expounding the riddle; and the daughter, who feels a regard for 
the Prince, expreſſes it by deprecating his fate, and wiſhing him 
ſucceſs in every thing except that. She wiſhes that he may not 
expound the riddle, but that his failing to do ſo may be attended 
with proſperous conſequences. When we conſider how licentious 
Shakſpeare frequently is in the uſe of his particles, it may not 
perhaps be thought neceſſary to change the word of, in the he- 
inning of theſe lines, for the word iz, There is no great dif- 
— in the traces of the letters between /aid and /ave; and the 
words that and yet have one common abbreviation, viz. y*. 
M. Masox. 
I have inſerted Mr. M. Maſon's conjeRure in the text, as 
it gives a more reaſonable turn to the ſpeech than has hitherto been 
ſupplied; and becauſe it is natural to wiſh that the only words 
aſligned to this lady, might have ſome apt and determinate meaning. 
STEEVENS., 
5 Nor aſt advice of any other thought 
But faithfulneſs, and courage. | This is from the third book of 
Sidney's Arcadia: Whereupon ing advice of ud other thought 
but faithfulzeſſe and courage, he preſently lighted from his own 
horſe,” &c. edit. 1633, p. 253. STEEVENS., 


6 He reads the Riddle.) The riddle is thus deſcribed in Gower : 
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L fought a huſband, in which labour, 
I found that kindneſs in a father.* 
He's father, ſon, and huſband mild, 
I mother, wife, and yet his child. 
How they may be, and yet in two, 
As you will live, reſolve it you." 


Sharp phyſick is the laſt:* but O you powers ! 
That give heaven countleſs eyes to view men's acts,” 


% Pueſtio regis Antiochi. —Scelere vebor, materna carne weſcor, quero 
patrem meum, matris meæ virum, uxoris mee filium. 

« With felonie I am upbore, 

J ete, and have it not forlore, 

«« My moders fleſhe whoſe huſbonde 

«« My fader for to ſeche I fonde, 

« Which is the ſonne eke of my wife, 

«« Hereof I am inquiſitife. 

„% And who that can my tale ſave, 

«« All quite he ſhall my doughter have. 

«« Of his anſwere and if he faile, 

«« He ſhall be dead withouten faile,” MaLone., 


6 I fought a huſband, in which labour, 

I found that kindneſs in a father.) The defective rhyme which 
labour affords to father, and the obſcurity indeed of the whole 
couplet, induce me to ſuppoſe it might originally have ſtood thus: 

I fought a huſband; in which rather 
1 found the kindneſs of a father. 
In which (i. e. in whom, for this pronoun anciently related to 
perſons as well as things) I rather found parental than marital love. 
STEEVENS, 
7 As you will live, reſolve it you, ] This duplication is common 
enough in ancient writers. So, in King Henry IV. Part I: 
« I'll drink no more, for no man's pleaſure I.“ 
Maroxx. 
8 Sharp phyfick is the laſt :] i. e. the intimation in the laſt line 
of the riddle that his life depends on reſolving it; which he pro- 
perly enough calls arp phyfick, or a bitter potion, Percy. 
9 That give heaven countleſs eyes to view men's ach,] So, in 4 
Midſummer Night's Dream : | 
40 who more engilds the night, 
* Than all yon fiery oes and zyes of light,” MaLoNE. 
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Why cloud they not * their ſights perpetually, 
If this be true, which makes me pale to read it? 
Fair glaſs of light, I lov'd you, and could ſtill, 


[ Takes hold of the hand of the princeſs. 


Were not this glorious caſket ſtor'd with ill: 
But I muſt tell you, - now, my thoughts revolt; 
For he's no man on whom perfections wait, 
That knowing fin within, will touch the gate. 
You're a fair viol, and your ſenſe the ſtrings ; 
Who, finger'd to make man his lawful muſick,* 
Would draw heaven down, and all the gods to 
hearken ; 
But, being play'd upon before your time, 
Hell only danceth at ſo harſh a chime: 
Good ſooth, I care not for you. 


Axr. Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy life, 
For that's an article within our law, 
As dangerous as the reſt. Your time's expir'd ; 
Either expound now, or receive your ſentence. 


countleſs eyes 
Why cloud they nat —] So, in Macbeth : 

10 ſtars, hide your fires, 
« Let not light ſee,” &c, STEEVENS, 


For he's no man on whom perfectious wait, | Means no more 
than—he's uo honefl man, that knowing, &. MaLone. 


to make man—| i. e. to produce for man, &c. 
MaLoNE, 
5 Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy liſe,] This is a ſtroke of 
nature, The inceſtuous king cannot bear to ſee a rival touch the 
hand of the woman he loves. Uis jealouſy reſembles that of Antony : 
40 to let him be familiar with 
«« My play-fellow, your hand; this kingly ſeal, 
« And plighter of high hearts.” STeeve xs, 


Malefort, in Maſſinger's Unnatural Combat, . the like 
impatient jealouſy, when Beaufort touches his daughter Theocrine, 
to whom he was betrothed. M. Mason. 
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Pxr. Great king, 
Few love to hear the fins they love to act ; 
*T would *braid yourſelf too near for me to tell it. 
Who has a book of all that monarchs do, 
He's more ſecure to keep it ſhut, than ſhown; 
For vice repeated, is like the wand'ring wind, 
Blows duſt in others” eyes, to ſpread itſelf; 
And yet the end of all is bought thus dear, 
The breath is gone, and the ſore eyes ſee clear 
To ſtop the air would hurt them.* The blind mole 

caſts | 


5 For vice repeated, is like the wand" ring wind, 

Blows duſt in others' eyes, to ſpread itfelf ; &c.] That is, which 
blows duſt, &c. 

The man who knows of the ill practices of princes, is unwiſe if 
he reveals what he knows; for the publiſher of vicious actions re- 
ſembles the wind, which, while it patſes along, blows duſt into 
men's eyes. When the blaſt is over, the eye that has been affected 
by the duſt, ſuffers no farther pain, but can ſee as clearly as before ; 
ſo by the relation of criminal acts, the eyes of mankind (though 
they are affected, and turn away with horror,) are opened, and fee 
clearly what before was not even ſuſpected: but by expoſing the 
crimes of others, the relater ſuffers himſelf; as the breeze paſſes 
away, ſo the breath of the informer is gone; he dies for his te- 
merity. Yet, to ſtop the courſe or ventilation of the air, would 
hurt the eyes; and to prevent informers from divulging the crimes 
of men would be prejudicial to mankind, 

Such, I think, is the meaning of this obſcure paſſage. 

| Mar.owr, 


6 The breath is gone, and the fore eyes ſee clear 
To flop the air would hurt them.] Malone has miſtaken the 
meaning of this part of the ſpeech of Pericles: There ſhould be 
no ſtop after the word clear, that line being neceſſarily connected 
with the following words; and the meaning is this: The breath 
is gone, and the eyes, though ſore, ſee clear enough to ſtop for the 
future the air that would annoy them,” 

Malone ſuppoſes the ſentence to end with the firſt of theſe lines, 
and makes the other a general political aphoriſm, not perceiving 
that, “to ſtop the air would — them;“ means only to ** ſtop 
the air that would hurt them;” the pronoun being omitted; an 
ellipfis frequent not only in poetry, but in proſe. 

Pericles means only, by this ſimilitude, to ſhew the danger of 
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Copp'd hills? towards heaven, to tell, the earth is 
wrong'd 

By man's oppreſſion; * and the poor worm doth die 
for't.“ 

Kings are earth's gods: in vice their law's their 
will 

And if Jove ſtray, who dares ſay, Jove doth ill? 

It is enough you know; and it is fit, 

What being more known grows worſe, to ſmother 
it. | 

All love the womb that their firſt being bred, 

Then give my tongue like leave to love my head. 


revealing the crimes of princes; for as they feel themſelves hurt by 
the publication of their ſhame, they will, of courſe, prevent a 
repetition of it, by deſtroying the perſon who divulged it: He 
purſues the ſame idea in the inſtance of the mole, and concludes 
with requeſting that the king would 
«« Give his tongue like leave to love his head.“ 
That is, that he would not force his tongue to ſpeak what, if 
ſpoken, would prove his deſtruction, 
In the ſecond ſcene Pericles ſays, f _—__ the King : 
„% And what may make him bluſh in being known, 
« He'll flop the courſe by which it might be known.” 
Which confirms my explanation, M. Mason. 


7 Copp'd hills —] i. e. riſing to a top or head. Capped Hall, 
in Eſſex, was ſo named from the lofty pavilion on the roof of the 
old houſe, which has been ſince pulled down, The upper tire of 
maſonry that covers a wall is ſtill called the copping or coping. 
High-crowned hats were anciently called copatain hats. 

STEEVENS, 


8 the earth is wrong d 
By man's oppreſſion ;] Old copics—throng'd. For this change 
I am anſwerable. STEEVENS. 


9 and the poor worm doth die for't.] I ſuppoſe he means to 
call the mole, (which ſuffers in its attempts to complain of man's 
injuſtice) a poor worm, as a term of commiſeration. Thus, in The 
Tempeſt, Proſpero ſpeaking to Miranda, ſays, 

« Por worm! thou art infected.“ 
The mole remains ſecure till he has thrown up thoſe hillocks, 
which, by pointing out the courſe he is purſuing, enable the ver- 
min-hunter to catch him. STEEVENS., | 
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Avr. Heaven, that I had thy head!* he has 


found the meaning ;— 

But I will gloze with him.“ [ A/zde.] Young prince 
of Tyre, 

Though, by the tenour of our ſtrict edict,* 

Your expoſition miſinterpreting, 

We might proceed to cancel of your days; * 

Yet hope, ſucceeding from ſo fair a tree 


2 Heaten, that I had thy head!) The ſpeaker may either mean 
to ſay, O, that I had thy ingenuity! or, O, that I had thy head, 
ſever d from thy body! The latter, 4 believe, is the * 
Alox. 
3 But I will gloze with him.] So, Gower: 
« The — was wondre ſorie tho, 
« And thought, if that he ſaid it oute, 
«© 'Then were he ſhamed all aboute: 
« With ſlie wordes and with felle 
«« He ſayth: My ſonne I ſhall thee telle, 
«© Though that thou be of littel witte, &, MarLoxe, 


4 —— our ftria edid, ] The old copy has—yorr ſtrict edict. 
Corrected in the folio, MaLone. 


5 Your expoſition miſinterpreting,] Your expoſition of the riddle 
being a 2 — one; not interpreting it rightly, MAL ONE. 


* to cancel of your days;] The quarto, 1609, reads to 
b of your days; which may mean, 70 deliberate how long you 

be permitted to live, But I believe that cue was merely an 
error of the preſs, which the editor of the folio, 1664, corrected 
by reading to cancel of your days. The ſubſtitution of oF for «f 
is unneceſſary; for cancel may have been uſed as a ſubſtantive, 
We might proceed to the cancellation or deſtruction of yaur life. 
Shakſpeare uſes the participle cancell d in the ſenſe required here, 
in his Rape of Lucrece, 1594: | 

% An expir'd date, cancell'd ere well begun.” 


The N Page in King Richard 111. likewiſe confirm the 
reading that has been choſen : 


« Cancel his bond of lie, dear God, I pray, 
That I may live to ſay, the dog is dead. MaLone, 
To omit the article was formerly a practice not uncommon. So, 
in Titus Andronicus: * Aſcend, fair queen, Pantheon, 1. e. the 
Pantheon, STEEVENS. 
Again, in King Lear : 
«« Hot queſtriſts after him, met him at gaze,” MaALoNE, 
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As your fair ſelf, doth tune us otherwiſe : 
Forty days longer we do reſpite you; 
If by which time our ſecret be undone, 
This mercy ſhows, we'll joy in ſuch a ſon: 
And until then, your entertain ſhall be, 
As doth befit our honour, and your worth.“ 
[ Exeunt Ax riocnus, his daughter, and Attend, 


PER. How courteſy would ſeem to cover fin! 
When what is done is like an hypocrite, 
The which is good in nothing but in ſight. 
If it be true that I interpret falſe, 
Then were it certain, you were not ſo bad, 
As with foul inceſt to abuſe your ſoul ; 
Where now you're both a father and a ſon,” 


7 Forty days longer wwe do reſpite you ;] In The Gefla Romanorum, 
Confaſſio Amantis, and J he Hiſtory of King Appolyn, thirty days only 
are allowed for the ſolution of this queſtion. It is difficult to 
account for this minute variation, but by ſuppoſing that our author 
copied ſome tranſlation of the Gefa Romanorum hitherto undiſ- 
covered. MaLoxnE. 


It is thirty days in 'Twine's tranſlation. Forty, as I have 
obſerved in a note on ſome other play (I forget which) was the 
familiar term when the number to be mentioned was not of arith- 
metical importance. STEEVENS. 


8 your entertain ſhall be, 

As doth befit our honour, and yaur worth, ] I have no doubt but 
that theſe two lines were intended to rhyme together in our 
author's copy, where originally they might have ſtood thus: 
your entertain ſhall be, 

As doth befit our honour, your degree. 


Or, 
As doth onr honour fit and your degree. 
So, in King Richard III. Act III. fc. vii: 
6 Bell futeth my degree, and your condition.“ 
STEEVENS. 
9 Where now you're both a father and a ſon.] Where, in this 
place, has the power of whereas. So, in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona: 
« And where I thought the remnant of mine a 
«« Should have been cheriſh'd by her childlike duty, 
« I am now full reſolv'd to take a wife,” 


< 
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By your untimely claſpings with your child, 
(Which pleaſure fits an huſband, not a father;) 
And ſhe an eater of her mother's fleſh, 
By the defiling of her parent's bed; 
And both like ſerpents are, who though they feed 
On ſweeteſt flowers, yet they poiſon breed. 
Antioch, farewell! for wiſdom ſees, thoſe men 
Bluſh not in actions blacker than the night, 

Will ſhun no courſe to keep them from the light.“ 
One ſin, I know, another doth provoke; 
Murder's as near to luſt, as flame to ſmoke. 
Poiſon and treaſon are the hands of ſin, 

Ay, and the targets, to put off the ſhame: 

Then, leſt my life be cropp'd to keep you clear, 
By flight I'll ſhun the danger which I fear. [Exil. 


A > HT 


Where (and with the ſame meaning) occurs again in Act II. 
ſc, iii. of this play: 
« Where now his ſon's a glow-worm” &c. STeevens, ] 
2 for wiſdom ſees, thaſe men 
Bluſh nat in ations blacker than the night, , 
Will ſhun no courſe to keep them from the light. ] All the old 
copies read—will Seww—, but Shego 15 evidently a corruption. The a 
word that I have ventured to inſert in the text, in its place, was 
ſuggeſted by theſe lines in a ſubſequent ſcene, which appear to 
me ſtrongly to ſupport this emendation : 
« And what may make him , in being known, 
« He'll fp the courſe by which it might be known.” | 
We might read che for e/chew, if there were any inftance of 
ſuch an abbreviation being uſed. 
The expreſſion is here, as in many places in this play, elliptical : 
for wiſdom ſees, that thoſe who do not bluſh to commit ations blacker 
than the night, will not ſhun any courſe, in order to preſerve them fron 
being made publick. MaLoNe. 


3 —t0 keep you clrar, ] To prevent any ſuſpicion from falling 
on you. So, in Macbeth : 


40 always thought, that I 
% Require a c/earne/s,” MALoxx. 
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Re-enter ANTIOCHUS. 


Aux. He hath found the meaning,“ for the which 
we mean | 
To have his head. 
He muſt not live to trumpet forth my infamy, 
Nor tell the world, Antiochus doth ſin 
In ſuch a loathed manner : | 
And therefore inſtantly this prince muſt die; 
For by his fall my honour muſt keep high. 
Who attends on us there? 


Enter THALIARD.* 


THAL. Doth your highneſs call ? 


Avr. Thaliard, you're of our chamber,“ and our 
mind 
Partakes her private actions“ to your ſecreſy; 
And for your faithfulneſs we will advance you. 
Thaliard, behold, here's poiſon, and here's gold; 
We hate the prince of Tyre, and thou muſt kill 
him : 


4 He hath found the meaning,| So, in Twine's book: “ Apol- 
lonius yon of Tyre hath found out the ſolution of my queſtion; 
wherefore take ſhipping”” &c. STEEVENS. 


$ Thaliard.) This name is ſomewhat corrupted from 
Thaliarch, i. e. Thaliarchas, as it ſtands in Twine's tranſlation. 
STEEVENS, 


6 Thaliard, you're of our chamber, &c.] So, in Twine's tranſla- 
tion: * Thaliarchus, the only faithfull and truſtie miniſter of my 
ſecrets” & c. The reſt of the ſcene is formed on the mow original. 

TEEVENS. 


7 Partakes her private ations —] Our author in The Winter's 
Tale uſes the word partake in an active ſenſe, for participate. 
* - your exultation 
% Partake to every one. MaLoxe, 


I 
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It fits thee not to aſk the reaſon why, 
Becauſe we bid it. Say, is it done?“ 


THAL. My lord, 
*Tis done, 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Axr. Enough; 
Leſt your breath cool yourſelf, telling your haſte.* 


Mss. My lord, prince Pericles is fled. 
[ Exit Meſſenger. 


ANT. As thou 
Wilt live, fly after: and, as“ an arrow, ſhot 
From a well-experienc'd archer, hits the mark 
His eye doth level at, ſo thou ne'er return, 
Unleſs thou ſay, Prince Pericles is dead. 


TNHAL. My lord, if I 
Can get him once within my piſtol's length, 
J'll make him ſure: ſo farewell to your highneſs. 
[ Exit. 


Say, is it done?) We might point differently: 
It fits thee not to aft the reaſon why : 
Becauſe we bid it, ſay is it done? MALOxx. 


6 Leſt your breath &c.] Old copy— 

Let your breath cool yourſelf, telling your haſte. 

This paſſage is little better than nonſenſe, as it ſtands, and 
evidently requires amendment.—'The words are addreſſed, not to 
the Meſſenger, but to Thaliard, who has told the King that he 
may — 8 as already dead; to which the King replies, 

nough ; | 
Leſt your breath cool yourſelf, telling you haſte, 

That is, Say no „ 3 bs in deſcribing 
your alacrity, ſhould cool your ardour.'” The words 4er and 40 
might caſily have been confounded. M. Maso x. 


See (for inſtances of the ſame typographical error,) p. 367, n. 5- 

| STEEVENS. 

7 —— end, as—] Thus the folio, The quarto reads and like 
an arrow, MALONE, 
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Avr. Thaliard, adieu! till Pericles be dead, 
My heart can lend no ſuccour to my head.“ | Exit. 


SCENE II. 
Tyre. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter PerIcLes, HeLicanus, and other Lords. 


Per. Let none diſturb us: Why this charge of 
thoughts ? ? 


s My heart can lend no ſuccour to my head.) So, the King in 
Hamlet : 


66 


till I know 'tis done, 
« How ere my haps, my joys were ne'er begun.“ 
Why this ch houghts ?]! [Old 3 

9 —— Why this charge of thoughts copy—wh 
Huld &c.] The quarto, . reads chige. The — Bed 
was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. The folio 1664, for chãge ſub- 
ſtituted change. Change is printed for charge in As you like it, 
1623, Act I. ſc. iii. and in Coriolanus, Act V. ſc. iii. 

Thought was formerly uſed in the ſenſe of melancholy, See 
Vol. XII. p. 570, n. 7. Maroxx. 


In what reſpect are the thoughts of Pericles changed? I would 
read charge of thoughts,“ i. e. weight of them, burthen, 
preſſure of thought. So afterwards in this play: 

« Patience, good fir, even for this charge. 
The firſt copy reads chage. 

Although—4heught, in the ſingular number, often means me- 
lancholy, in the plural, I believe, it is never employed with that 
ſignification. STEEVENS. 


Change of thoughts, it ſeems was the old reading, which I think 
preferable to the amendment. By change of thoughts Pericles means, 
that 22 in the diſpoſition of his mind that unuſual propenſit 
to melancholy and cares, which he afterwards deſcribes, and whic 
made his body pine, and his ſoul to languiſh. There appears, 
however, to be an error in the paſſage; we ſhould leave out the 
word u], which injures both the ſenſe and the metre, and read 

Let none difturk us ; why this change of thoughts S 5 | 

„ VMIASON, 
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The ſad companion, dull-ey'd melancholy,* 

By me ſo us'd a gueſt is, not an hour, 

In the day's glorious walk, or peaceful night, 

(The tomb where grief ſhould ſleep,) can breed me 
quiet ! 

Here pleaſures court mine eyes, and mine eyes ſhun 
them, | 

And danger, which I feared, is at Antioch, 

Whoſe arm ſeems far too ſhort to hit me here: 

Yet neither pleaſure's art can joy my ſpirits, 

Nor yet the other's diſtance comfort me. 

Then it is thus: the paſſions of the mind, 

That have their firſt conception by miſ-dread, M 

Have after-nouriſhment and life by care; A 

And what was firſt but fear what might be done, 

Grows elder now, and cares it be not done.“ 

And ſo with me;—the great Antiochus 

(Gainſt whom I am too little to contend, 

Since he's ſo great, can make his will his act,) 

| Will think me ſpeaking, though I ſwear to ſilence; 

1 Nor boots it me to ſay, I honour him,“ 


TE 


2 The ſad companion, dull-ey'd melancholy,] So, in The Comedy 
of Errors: 
„Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth enſue 
« But moody and dull Melancholy, 
« Kinſman to grim and comfortleſs deſpair?” MaLoxr. 


—— dull-ey'd melancholy, ] The ſame compound epithet occurs 
in The Merchant of Venice : 


« ]'ll not be made a ſoft and dull ey d fool.“ STzevexs. 


3 — but fear what might be done,] But fear of what might 
happen. MaLoxs. 


4 and cares it be not done,] And makes proviſion that it may 
not be done. MaLoxe. | 


5 Since he's ſo great,] Perhaps we ſhould read 
| Since he, /o great, &c. 
otherwiſe the latter part of the line will be elliptical. STzevexs. 


6 —— to fay, J honour him,] Him was ſupplied by Mr. Rows 
for the ſake of the metre, MaLoNns. 
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If he ſuſpect I may diſhonour him : 

And what may make him bluſh in being known, 

He'll ſtop the courſe by which it might be known; 

With hoſtile forces he'll o'erſpread the land, 

And with the oſtent of war will look ſo huge,” 

Amazement ſhall drive courage from the ſtate; 

Our men be vanquiſh'd, e'er they do reſiſt, 

And ſubjects puniſh'd, that ne'er thought offence: 

Which care of them, not pity of myſelf, 

(Who am no more but as the tops of trees, 

Which fence the roots they grow by, and defend 
them,) 

Makes * both my body pine, and ſoul to languiſh, 

And puniſh that before, that he would puniſh. 


7 And with the oftent c.] Old copies 
And with the ſtent of car will look fo huge. STEEVENS. 


Should not this be, 
And with th' oftent of war &c.? TyrwairtT., 


The emendation made by Mr. Tyrwhitt is confirmed by a 
paſſage in The Merchant of V enice : 
Like one well ſtudied in a ſad ent, 
Jo pleaſe his grandam.“ 
Again, in King Richard II: 
« With /ertation of deſpiſed arms.” MaLowe, 


3 Which care of them, &c.] Old copy— 
Which care of them, not pity of myſelf, 
(ho once no more but as the tops of trees, 
Which fence the roots they grow by, and defend them,) 
' Makes &c. 
I would read he am ud more &. FARMER. 


Pericles means to compare the head of a 4 to the upper 
branches of a tree. As it is the office of the latter to ſcreen the 
roots they grow by, ſo it is the duty of the former to protect his 
ſubjects, who are no leſs the ſupporters of his dignity. 

STEEBVE NS» 


Once more, muſt have been a corruption. I formerly thought 
the poet might have written Y owe no more, but am now per- 
ſuaded that he wrote, however ungrammatically—- e wants 10 
more, i. e. which e, wants no more; has no other wiſh or 
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1. Lok. Joy and all comfort in your ſacred 
breaſt! 


2. Loxp. And keep your mind, till you return to 
us, 
Peaceful and comfortable! 


He L. Peace, peace, my lords, and give experience 


to e. 

They do abuſe the king, that flatter him: 

For flattery is the bellows blows up ſin; 

The thing the which is flatter'd, but a ſpark, 

To which that breath gives heat and ſtronger glow- 
ing; “ 

Whereas — obedient, and in order, 

Fits kings, as they are men, for they may err. 

When ſignior Sooth* here does proclaim a peace, 

He flatters you, makes war upon your life: 

Prince, pardon me, or ſtrike me, if you pleaſe; 

I cannot be much lower than my knees. 

PER. All leave us elſe; but let your cares o'er- 

look 


deſire, but to protect its ſubjects. The tranſcriber's car, I ſup- 
＋ deceived him in this as in various other inſtances. It mould 

remembered that , was formerly uſed as a ſubſtantive, and 
is ſo uſed at this day BY perſons of an inferior rank, who fre- 
quently ſay—his /elf, Hence, I ſuppoſe, the author wrote wart; 
rather than want, MaLone. 


9 To which that breath Ic. ] i. e. the breath of flattery. The old 
copy reads—that part; the word, (as Mr. Steevens has obſerved,) 
being accidentally repeated by the compoſitor. He would read 
that wind, MaLone. 


This paſſage ſeems to be corrupt, as it ſtands, and the ſenſe 
requires that we ſhould read, 
To which that blaſt gives heat and ſtronger glowing. 
Steevens agrees with me 1n the neceſſity of ſome amendment, but 
propoſes to read vid, which I think not ſo proper a word as 6/aft, 
M. MAsox. 
2 When ſignior Scoth —) A near kinſman of this gentleman is 
mentioned in The Winter's Tale : ** and his pond fiſh'd by his 
next neighbour, by fir Smile, his neighbour.” MaLons. 
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What ſhipping, and what lading's in our haven, 

And then * to us. | Exeunt Lords. ] Helicanus, 
thou 

Haſt moved us: what ſeeſt thou in our looks? 


Hz L. An angry brow, dread lord. 


Pex. If there be ſuch a dart in princes' frowns, 
How durſt thy tongue move anger to our face? 


Hz. How dare the plants look up to heaven, 
from whence 
They have their nouriſhment? ? 


PER. Thou know'ſt I have power 
To take thy life. 


Her. LOR] I have ground the axe myſelf; 
Do you but ſtrike the blow. 


PER. Riſe, pr'ythee riſe; 
Sit down, fit down; thou art no flatterer : 
I thank thee for it; and high heaven forbid, 


That kings ſhould let their ears hear their faults 
hid!“ 


3 How dare the plants look up to heaven, from whence 
They have their nouriſhment ?] Thus the quarto 1609, Mr. 
Rowe &c. read, 
How dare the planets look up unte heaven 
From whence they have their nouriſhment ? 
It would puzzle a philoſopher to aſcertain the quality of planetary 
nouriſhment, or to diſcover how planets, which are already in heaven, 
can be ſaid to let vp to it. STEEVENS. 


4 That kings ſhould let their ears hear their faults hid!) Heaven 
forbid, that kings ſhould ſtop their ears, and ſo prevent them from 
hearing their ſecret faults !—To Jt formerly ſignified to hinder. 

So, in Hamlet: 

© By heaven I'll make a ghoſt of him that /ers me.“ 
Again, in Tancred and Giſmund, 1592: . 
Nor baſe ſuſpe& of aught to /et his ſuit,” MaLone, 
I am not clear but that /e is here uſed in its ordinary ſenſe. 


*« Forbid it, heaven (ſays Pericles) that kings ſhould /afer thei: - 
ears to hear their failings palliated!” HoLT Wurz. 


Vol. XIII. E e 
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Fit counſellor, and ſervant for a prince, 
Who by thy wiſdom mak'ſt a prince thy ſervant, 
What would'ſt thou have me do? 


HxL. With patience bear 
Such griefs as you do lay upon yourſelf. 

PR. Thou ſpeak'ſt like a phyſician, Helicanus; 
Who miniſter*ſt a potion unto me, 
That thou would'ſt tremble to receive thyſelf. 
Attend me then: I went to Antioch, 
Where, as thou know'ſt,* againſt the face of death, 
I ſought the purchaſe of a glorious beauty, 
From whence an iſſue * I might propagate, 
Bring arms to princes, and to ſubjects joys.” 


Where, as thou know'/?, &c.] Malone obſerves that awherea: is 
frequently uſed by the old dramatick writers, inſtead of awher:, 
and he is certainly right; but the obſervation is not to the purpoſe 
on the preſent occaſion; for the word whereas does not really 
occur in this paſſage, which ſhould be printed and pointed thus : 
went to Antioch, 

Where, as thou know'ſft, againſt the face of death, 
I fought the purchaſe of a glorious beauty. 
IWhere is more frequently uſed for whereas, but not — _ place. 
. Masox, 


6 From whence an 49 From whence I might propagate an 
iſſue, that are arms, &c. MaLone. 


7 From whence an iſſue I might propagate, 
Bring arms to princes, and to ſubjects jays.] Old copy: 

Are arms to princes, and bring joys to ſubjeds. 

I once imagined that a line was wanting to complete the ſenſe of 
this paſſage, and that the deficiency might be ſupplied as follows: 

2 pglorios beauty, 

From whence an iſſue I might propagate ; 

For royal progeny are general bleſſings, 

Bring arms to princes, and to ſubjects joy. 

Her face &c. | 
Influenced, however, by the ſubſequent remark of Mr. M. Maſon, 
I have recovered the ſenſe for which he contends, by omitting one 
word in the corrupted line, and tranſpoſing others. STEEVENS. 


The meaning of this paſſage is clearly this: «© From whence I 
might propagate ſuch iſſue, as bring additional ſtrength to princes, 
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Her face was to mine eye beyond all wonder; 

The reſt (hark in thine ear,) as black as inceſt; 

Which by my knowledge found, the ſinful father 

Seem'd not to ſtrike, but ſmooth : * but thou know'ſt 
this, 

'Tis time to fear, when tyrants ſeem to kiſs. 

Which fear ſo grew in me, I hither fled, 

Under the covering of a careful night, 

Who ſeem'd my good protector; and being here, 

Bethought me what was paſt, what might ſucceed. 

I knew him tyrannous; and tyrants” fears 

Decreaſe not, but grow faſter than their years :? 

And ſhould he doubt it, (as no doubt he doth, *) 


and joy to their ſubjects. The expreſſion is certainly faulty; but it 
ſeems to be the fault of the author, not the printer. I believe it 
was written as it ſtands, M. Mason. 


8 Seem'd not to ſtrite, but ſmooth: ] To ſmooth formerly ſignified 
to flatter. See note on ſmooth every paſſion,” in King Lear, 
AR II. ſc. ii. MaLone. 


To ſmooth in this place means to froke, In the ſame ſenſe we 
ſhould underſtand the word in Milton's Comxs, v. 251: 
” ſmoothing the raven down 
« Of darkneſs, till it ſmil'd.“ 
They ſay in ſome counties ſmoo:h—inſtead of froke, the cat. 
HoLlT WutTt. 


9 than their years :] Old copy—the years. Their ſuſpicions 
outgrow their years; a circumſtance ſufficiently natural to veteran 
tyrants. The correction is mine. STEEVENS., 


2 And ſhould he doubt it, (as no doubt he doth,)] The quarto 1609, 
reads, 
And ſhould he doo't, as no doubt he doth — 
from which the reading of the text has been formed. The repeti- 
tion is much in our author's manner, and the following words, to 
lop that doubt, render this emendation almoſt certain. MaLons. 


Here is an apparent 3 I ſhould not heſitate to read 
doubt on't—0r,—doubt it. Lo doubt is to remain in ſuſpenſe or un- 


cerxrtainty.— Should he be in doubt that I ſhall keep this ſecret, (as 


there is no doubt but he is,) why, to lop that doubt, i. e. to get 
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That I ſhould open to the liſtening air, 

How many worthy princes? bloods were ſhed, 

To keep his bed of blackneſs unlaid ope,— 

To lop that doubt, he'll fill this land with arms, 

And make pretence of wrong that I have done him; 

When all, for mine, if I may call't offence, 

Muſt feel war's blow, who ſpares not innocence:' 

Which love to all (of which thyſelf art one, 

Who now reprov'ſt me for it) 
HEI. Alas, fir! 


PER. Drew ſleep out of mine eyes, blood from 
my cheeks, 
Muſings into my mind, a thouſand doubts 
How 1 might ſtop this tempeſt, ere it came; 
And finding little comfort to relieve them, 
I thought it princely charity to grieve them.“ 


Her. Well, my lord, ſince you have given me 

leave to ſpeak, 

Freely I'll ſpeak. Antiochus you fear, 

And juſtly too, I think, you fear the tyrant, 

Who either by publick war, or private treaſon, 

Will take away your life. 

Therefore, my lord, go travel for a while, 

Till that his rage and anger be forgot, 

Or Deſtinies do cut his thread of life. 


rid of that painful uncertainty, he will ſtrive to make me appear 
the aggreſſor, by attacking me firſt as the author of ſome ſuppoſed 
injury to himſelf, STeevexs. 

3 who ſpares not innocence:] Thus the eldeſt quarto. All 


the other copies read corruptly : 
4who fears not innocence, MALONE., 


4 I thought it princely charity to grieve them.] That is to lament 
their fate. The eldeſt quarto reads—t0 grieve for them, —But a 
rhyme ſeems to have been intended. The reading of the text was 
furniſhed by the third quarto 1630, which, howeyer, is of no 
authority, Matoxx. 
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Your rule direct to any; if to me, 
Day ſerves not light more faithful than I'll be. 


Pts. I do not doubt thy faith; 
But ſhould he wrong my liberties in abſence— 


Her. We'll mingle bloods together in the earth, 
From whence we had our being and our birth. 


Per. Tyre, I now look from thee then, and to 
Tharſus 
Intend my travel, where I'll hear from thee; 
And by whoſe letters I'll diſpoſe myſelf. 
The care I had and have of ſubjects' good, 
On thee I lay, whoſe wiſdom's ſtrength can bear 
: thy 
I'll take thy word for faith, not aſk thine oath); 
Who ſhuns not to break one, will ſure crack both: * 
But in our orbs we'll live ſo round and ſafe,” 
That time of both this truth ſhall ne'er convince,® 
Thou ſhow'dſt a ſubject's ſhine, I a true prince.“ 
[ Exeunt, 


$ whoſe wiſdom's rength can bear it.] Pericles, transferring 
his authority to Helicanus during his abſence, naturally brings the 
firſt ſcene of Meaſure for Meaſure to our mind. MaLone, 


6 wwill ſure crack both:)] Thus the folio, The word fare 
is not found in the quarto. MaLowne. 

7 But in our orbs we'll live fo round and ſafe, | The firſt quarto 
reads -i live. For the emendation I am anſwerable. The 


quarto of 1619 hase live. The firſt copy may have been right, 
if, as I ſuſpect, the preceding line has been loſt, MaLone, 


But in our orbs we'll live fo round and ſafe,| 
" in ſeipſo totus teres atque rotundus.” Horace. 


In our orbs means, in our different ſpheres, STEEVENS. 

6 this truth ſhall ne er convince, ] Overcome. See Vol. VII. 
p. 396, n. 4. MaLone. 

9 Thou ſhow'dſt a ſubject's ſhine, I a true prince.) Shine is by 
our ancient writers frequently uſed as a ſubſtantive. So, in Ch/aris, 


Eez 
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SCENE III. 
Tyre. An Ante-chamber in the Palace. 
Enter THALIARD. 


Fu. So, this is Tyre, and this is the court. 

Here muſt I kill king Pericles; and if I do not, 
Jam ſure to be hang'd at home: tis dangerous.— 
Well, I perceive he was a wiſe fellow, and had 
good diſcretion, that being bid to aſk what he 
would of the king, deſired he might know none of 
his ſecrets.* Now do I ſee he had ſome reaſon for 


or The Complaint of the paſſionate deſpiſed Shepheard, by W. Smith, 
1596 : 
wy « Thou glorious ſunne, from whence my leſſer light 
„The ſubſtance of his chryſtal Vine doth borrow.” 
This ſentiment is not much unlike that of Falſtaff: T ſhall 
think the better of myſelf and thee, during my life; I for a 
valiant lion, and thou for a true prince.” MaLone. 


That the word Hine may be uſed as a ſubſtantive, cannot be 
doubted whilſt we have ſun/Size and moonſpbin e. If the preſent 
reading of this paſſage be adopted, the word ine muſt neceſſarily 
be taken in that ſenſe; but what the ſhine of a ſubject is, it would 
be difficult to define, The difficulty is avoided by leaving out a 
ſingle letter, and reading 

T hou ſhow'dſt a ſubjef ſhine, I a true prince. 
In this caſe the word ine becomes a verb, and the meaning will 
be: No time ſhall be able to diſprove this truth, that you have 
ſhewn a ſubject in a glorious light, and I a true prince. M. Maso. 


The ſame idea is more clearly expreſſed in King Henry VIII. 
Act III. fc. ii: 

A loyal and obedient /ubje@ is 
«« 'Therein i{/aftrated.”” 

I can neither controvert nor ſupport Mr. M. Maſon's poſition, 
becauſe I cannot aſcertain, if Sine Fr conſidered as a verb, how the 
meaning he contends for is deduced from the words before us. 

STEEVENS. 

J perceive he was a iſe fellow, &c.] Who this wiſe fellow 

was, may be known from the following paſſage in Barnabie Riche's 
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it: for if a king bid a man be a villain, he is 
bound by the indenture of his oath to be one.— 
Huſh, here come the lords of Tyre. 


Enter HELicanus, EscAxkESs, and other Lords. 


Hz. You ſhall not need, my fellow peers of 
Tyre, 
Further to queſtion of your king's departure. 
His ſeal'd commiſſion, left in truſt with me, 
Doth ſpeak ſufficiently, he's gone to travel. 
TAE. How! the king gone! [ A/ede. 
Hz. If further yet you will be ſatisfied, 
Why, as it were unlicens'd of your loves, 
He would depart, I'll give ſome light unto you. 
Being at Antioch—— 


THAL. What from Antioch? 
[ A/ede. 
Hz I. Royal Antiochus (on what cauſe I know 
not,) 


Took ſome diſpleaſure at him; at leaſt he judg'd fo: 
And doubting leſt that he had err'd or ſinn'd, 

To ſhow his ſorrow, would correct himſelf; 

So puts himſelf unto the ſhipman's toll, 

With whom each minute threatens life or death. 


TAL. Well, I perceive 4 
I ſhall not be hang'd now, although I would; 


Souldier's Wiſhe to Britons Welfare, or Captaine Skill and Captaine 
Pill, 1604, p. 27 : © I will therefore commende the poet Philipides, 
who being demaunded by King Lifmachus, what favour hee might 
doe unto him for that he loved . made this anſwere to the King; 


that your maieſtie would never impart unto me ary of your ſecrets.” 
STEEVENS. 


3 ——although I would;] So, Autolycus, in The Winter's Tale : 
* If I had a mind to be honeſt, I ſee, Fortune would not ſuffer 
me; ſhe drops bounties into my mouth,” MALOxNR. 
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But ſince he's gone, the king it ſure muſt pleaſe, 
He ſcap'd the land, to periſh on the ſeas.— 
But I'll preſent me. Peace to the lords of Tyre! 


Hz z. Lord Thaliard from Antiochus is welcome. 


TAL. From him I come 
With meſſage unto princely Pericles ; 
But, ſince my landing, as I have underſtood 
Your lord has took himſelf to unknown travels, 
My meſſage muſt return from whence it came. 
Hz. We have no reaſon to deſire it, ſince 
Commended to our maſter, not to us: 
Yet, ere you ſhall depart, this we defire,— 
As friends to Antioch, we may feaſt in Tyre.“ [ Exennt, 


+ But ſince he's gone, the king it ſure muſt pleaſe, 
He ſcap d the land, to periſh on the ſeas. ] Old copy— 
But ſince he's gone, the king's ſeas muſt pleaſe : 
He ſcap'd the land, to periſh at the ſea. STEEvens. 


— the king's ſeas muſt pleaſe:| i. e. muſt do their pleaſure; 
muſt treat him as they will. A rhyme was perhaps intended. We 
might read in the next line, 

He 'ſcap'd the land, to periſh on the ſeas.” 

So, in The Taming of the Shrew: 

«« I will bring you gain, or periſb on the ſeas.” MaLonr, 

Perhaps we ſhould read: 

«© But ſince he's gone, the king it ſure muſt pleaſe, 
« He 'ſcap'd the land, to periſh an the ſeas,” Percy. 


3 We have no reaſon to deſire it, | Thus all the old copies. Per- 
haps a word is wanting. We might read : | 


We have no reaſon to defire it told —. 
Your meſſage being addreſſed to our maſter, and not to us, there 
is no reaſon why we ſhould defire you to divulge it. If, however, 


defire be conſidered as a triſyllable, the metre, though, perhaps, not 
the ſenſe, will be ſupplied. MaLone. 4 


I have ſupplied the adverb—fxce, both for the ſake of ſenſe 
and metre. STEEVENS. | 
6 Yet, ere you ſhall depart, this we defire,— 
A. friends to Antioch, aue may feaſt in Tyre.] Thus alſo 
Agamemnon addreſſes Aneas in T roilus and Creſfida : | 
“ Yourſelf ſhall ra with us, before you go, 
« And find the welcome of a noble foe.” Martoxe. 
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SCENE IV. 
Tharſus. A Room in the Governour's Houſe, 


Enter CLEON, Dronyza, and Attendants. 


Cre. My Dionyza, ſhall we reſt us here, 
And by relating tales of others' griefs, 
See if *twill teach us to forget our own? 


Dio. That were to blow at fire, in hope to quench 
It ; ; 
For who digs hills becauſe they do aſpire, 
Throws down one mountain, to caſt up a higher. 
O my diſtreſſed lord, even ſuch our griefs ; 
Here they're but felt, and ſeen with miſtful eyes, 
But like to groves, being topp'd, they higher riſe. 


7 Here they're but felt, and ſeen with miſtful eyes,] Old copy— 
Here they're but felt and ſeen with miſchiet's eyes. 
Mr. Malone reads—un/cer. STEEVENS. 


The quarto 1609, reads and ſeen. The words and ſcen, and that 
which I have inſerted in my text, are ſo near in ſound, that they 
might eaſily have been confounded by a haſty pronunciation, or an 
inattentive tranſcriber. By miſchief's eyes, I underſtand, © the 
eyes of thoſe who would feel a malignant pleaſure in our mis- 
fortunes, and add to them by their triumph over us.” The eye 
has been long deſcribed by poets as either propitious, or malignant 
and unlucky, Thus in a ſubſequent ſcene 1n this play : 

„% Now the good gods throw their bef eyes upon it! 


MaALoNE. 
I ſuſpect this line, like many others before us, to be corrupt, and 
therefore read—miftful i of miſchiefs. So, in King V. 


Act IV. ſc. vi: 
« For, hearing this, I muſt perforce compound 
« With miftful eyes, or they [tears] will iſſue too. 
The ſenſe of the paſſage will then be, —Withdrawn, as we now 
are, from the ſcene we deſcribe, our ſorrows are ſimply felt, and 
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CIE. O Dionyza, 
Who wanteth food, and will not ſay, he wants it, 
Or can conceal his hunger, till he famiſh? 
Our tongues and ſorrows do * ſound deep our woes 
Into the air; our eyes do weep, till lungs? 
Fetch breath that may proclaim them louder; that, 
If heaven ſlumber, while their creatures want, 
They may awake their helps to comfort them.* 
I'll then diſcourſe our woes, felt ſeyeral years, 
And wanting breath to ſpeak, help me with tears. 


Dio. I'll do my beſt, fir. 


CLz. This Tharſus, o'er which I have govern- 
ment, 


(A city, on whom plenty held full hand,) 


appear indiſtinct, as through a miſt, When we attempt to reduce 
our griefs by artful compariſon, that effort is made to our diſad- 
vantage, and our calamities encreaſe, like trees, that ſhoot the 
higher, becauſe they have felt the diſcipline of the pruning knife. 
Shakſpeare has an expreſſion ſimilar to the foregoing : 

«« I ſee before me, neither here nor there, 

Nor what enſues, but have a 958 in them 

« Which I cannot pierre through.” 

Cymbeline, Act III. ſc. i. 

I may, however, have only exchanged one ſort of nonſenſe for 
another. STEEVENS, 


8 Our tongues and ſorrows do —] Mr. Malone reads—. 
STEEVENS. 

The original copy has—7o, here and in the next line; which 
cannot be right. To was often written by our old writers for 700; 
and in like manner tes and two were confounded. 'The quarto of 
1619 reads in the firſt line, I think Cleon means to ſay— 
Let our tongues and ſorrows too found deep, &c, MaALoNE. 

9 till longs —)] The old copy has—tongues. The correction 
was made by Mr. Steevens. MaLone. 


* They may awake their helps to comfort them.] Old copy— 
helpers. STEEVENS. 


Perhaps we ſhould read—helps. So before: 

* — be my helps, 

% To compaſs ſuch a boundleſs happineſs!” MaLoNE. 
Ihave adopted Mr. Malone's very natural conjecture. STEE VENS. 
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For riches, ſtrew'd herſelf even in the ſtreets ; 

Whoſe towers bore heads ſo high, they kiſs'd the 
clouds,* 

And ſtrangers ne'er bcheld, but wonder'd at; 

Whoſe men and dames ſo jetted and adorn'd,* 

Like one another's glaſs to trim them by:“ 


3 For riches, firew'd herſelf even in the freets;] For, in the 
preſent inſtance, I believe, means ih reſpe to, with regard to 
riches, Thus, in Coriolanus : | 

* Rather our ſtate's defective for requital, 
„ Than we to ſtretch it out.“ 

« Strew'd herſelſ, referring to city, is undoubtedly the true 
reading. Thus, in Timon of Athens: 

«« 'Thou'lt give away thy/clf in paper ſhortly.” STeevins. 


Shakſpeare generally uſes riches as a ſingular noun. Thus, in 
Othello: | 
The riches of the ſhip ix come aſhore,” 
Again, ibid : 
«© But riches ſineleſs is as poor as winter —.“ 
Again, in his 87th Sonnet: 
« And for that riches where is my deſerving ?” 
MaLone. 
I ſhould propoſe to read richne/+, inſtead of riches, which renders 
the paſſage not only correct, but much more poetical. 
alone muſt alſo prove that he uſes riches to expreſs a per/on, 
or it will not agree with the word her/elf, or anſwer in this place. 
This laſt line ſhould be in a parentheſis, M. Mason. 


4 —— bore heads ſo high, they kiſs'd the clouds,] So, in Hamlet : 
6 like the herald Mercury, 
70 New-lighted on a heaven-kiffing hill.” 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece, 1 594: 
„ 'Threat'ning claud- Ai ing Ilion with annoy,” 
Again, more appoſitely in Troilus and Crefſida : 
« Yon towers whoſe wanton pt do buſ the clouds. 
MaLoNe. 
5 —— fo jetted and adorn d,] To jet is to ſtrut, to walk 
proudly. So, in Twelfth Night: “ Contemplation makes a rare 
turkey-cock of him: how he jets under his advanced plumes !” 
STEEVENS. 
6 Like one another's glaſi to trim them by:] The ſame idea is 
found in Hamlet: Ophelia, q_aiing of the prince, ſays he was 
« The glaſs of faſhion, and the mould of form, 
The obſerv'd of all obſervers.” 
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Their tables were ſtor'd full, to glad the ſight, 
And not ſo much to feed on, as delight; 
All poverty was ſcorn'd, and pride 1 great, 
The name of help grew odious to repeat. 


Dio. O, *tis too true. 


Crt. But ſee what heaven can do! By this our 

change, 

Theſe mouths, whom but of late, earth, ſea, and 
air, 

Were all too little to content and pleaſe, 

Although they gave their creatures in abundance, 

As houſes are defil'd for want of uſe, 

They are now ſtarv'd for want of exerciſe: 

Thoſe palates, who not yet two ſummers younger,” 


Again, in Cymbeline : 
A ſample to the youngeſt ; to the more mature 
« A plaſs that feated them,” 
Again in the Second Part of King Henry IV : 
He was indeed the gloſs, | 
«© Wherein the noble youth did dreſs themſelves.” 
boſe pal ] The paſſage is 9 
1 Thoſe palates, &c. e paſſage is ſo corrupt in the old copy, 
that it 1s £eulr even to A a l — about it. . 
reads who not yet two ſavers younger. The words [not u 4 to 
hunger's ſavour | which I have inſerted in my text, afford ſenſe, and 
are not very remote from the traces of the original letters; and 
ſaueur and bunger might eaſily have been tranſpoſed. We have in 
a ſubſequent ſcene: 
« All viandt that I eat, do ſeem unſavaury. 
I do not, however, propoſe this emendation with the ſmalleſt 


confidence ; but it may remain till ſome leſs exceptionable con- 
jecture ſhall be offered. MaLone. 


The old reading is evidently erroneous, but the change of a 
ſingle word, the reading of ſummers, inſtead of /avers, gives us 
what certainly the author wrote: | 

T hoſe palates who not yet two ſummers younger, &c, 

That is, Thoſe palates, who leſs than two years ago, required 
ſome new inventions of 1 oy delight their taſte, * now 
be glad of plain bread,” M. Mason. 


I have inſerted Mr. M. Maſon's emendation in the text, In 


ur 
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Muſt have inventions to delight the taſte, 
Would now be glad of bread, and beg for it; 
Thoſe mothers who, to nouſle up their babes,“ 
Thought nought too curious, are ready now, 
To eat thoſe little darlings whom they lov'd. 
So ſharp are hunger's teeth, that man and wife 
Draw lots, who firſt ſhall die to lengthen life : 
Here ſtands a lord, and there a lady weeping ; 
Here many ſink, yet thoſe which ſee them fall, 
Have ſcarce ſtrength left to give them burial. 
Is not this true? 


Dio. Our cheeks and hollow eyes do witneſs it. 


CIE. O, let thoſe cities, that of Plenty's cup ? 
And her proſperities ſo largely taſte, 
With their ſuperfluous riots, hear theſe tears ! 
The miſery of Tharſus may be theirs. 


Romeo and Juliet our author alſo computes time by the ſame number 
of ſummers: 
Let tuo more ſummers wither in their pride, &c. 
STEEVENS. 
8 —— 0 nouzle up their gon I would read—»u7/te. A fondling 
is ſtill called a aunſling. To nouxle, or, as it is now written, muzzle, 
is to go with the noſe down like a hog. So, Pope: 
The bleſſed benefit, not there confin'd, 
« Drops to a third, who zuzzles cloſe behind.” STREEVENS. 


In an ancient poem entitled The ftrange Birth, honourable Co- 
ronation, and moſt unhappie Death of 82 Arthur, King of Bry- 
taine, 1601, I find the word ue uſed nearly in the ſame manner 
as in the text: 

« The firſt fair ſportive night that you ſhall have, 
« Lying ſafely zzz/ed by faire Igrene's fide.” — 
Again, more appoſitely, ibidem : 
«© Being — in effeminate delights . 
I have therefore retained the reading of the old copy. MaLone, 


O, let thoſe cities, that of Plenty's cup —] A kindred thought is 
found in King Lear: 
a Take phyſick pomp ! 
«« Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhow the heavens more jult.” 
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Euler a Lord. 


Loxp. Where's the lord governor ? 


CE. Here. 


Speak out thy ſorrows * which thou bring'ſt, in 
haſte, 
For comfort is too far for us to expect. 


Loxp. > have deſcried, upon our neighbouring 
ore, 
A portly ſail of ſhips make hitherward. 


Cre. I thought as much. 
One ſorrow never comes, but brings an heir, 
That may ſucceed as his inheritor ; ? 
And ſo in our's : ſome neighbouring nation, 
Taking advantage of our miſery, 
Hath ſtuff*d theſe hollow veſſels with their power, 
To beat us down, the which are down already; 


Again, ibidem: 
Let the ſuperfluous and luſt-dieted man, &c. MaLoxe, 
2 ———— thy ſorrows —] Perhaps—the ſorrows. STEEVENS, 
3 One ſorrow never comes, but brings an heir, 
That may ſucceed as his inberitor;] So, in Hamlet: 
6 ſorrows never come as ſingle ſpies, 
* But in battalions. STEEVENS, 
Again, ibidem : 
«« One woe doth tread upon another's heels, 
« So faſt they follow,” MaLone. 


4 Hath fluff d theſe hollow weſfſels with their power, ] [Old copy 
he-] The quarto 1609, reads—T hat ſtuff d &c. context 
clearly ſhews that we ought to read Hath inſtead of 8 
power is meant forces, e word is frequently uſed in that ſ 
by our ancient writers. So, in King Lear: 

„from France there comes a power 

Into this ſcatter'd kingdom,” MaLoxe. 
I read: 

Hath fluff d theſe hollow _— &c. 

Hollow, applied to ſhips, is a Homeric epithet. See 7/iaZ I. 
v. 26. STEEVENS. | 
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And make a conqueſt of unhappy me, 
Whereas no glory's* got to overcome. 


LoRD. That's the leaſt fear; for, by the ſemblance? 
Of their white flags diſplay'd, they bring us peace, 
And come to us as favourers, not as foes. 


CLe. Thou ſpeak'ſtlikehim's untutor'dto repeat, 
Who makes the faireſt ſhow, means moſt deceit. 
But bring they what they will, what need we fear ?? 
The ground's the low'ſt, and we are half way there. 


5 And make a conqueſt of unhappy me,] I believe a letter was 
dropped at the preſs, and would read, 
of unhappy men, &c. MaLons. 


Perhaps the u is only a wv reverſed, and the author deſigned us 
to read, however improperly and ungrammatically—of unhappy we. 
So, in Coriolanus : 
00 and to poor wwe 
% Thine enmity's moſt capital.” SrREVExS. 


6 Whereas no glory's—] Whereas, it has been already obſerved, 
was anciently uſed 2 res MALONE. 


1 That's the leaft fear; for, by the ſemblance —] It ſhould be 
remembered that /embl/ance was pronounced as a triſyllable— 
ſemble-ance. So, our author in The Comedy of Errors : 

„And theſe two Dromios, one in ſemblance,” 
So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, reſembleth is a quadriſyllable: 
O, how this ſpring of love re/embleth—.” MaLone. 

% Thou ſpeak'/t like him's untutor'd to repeat, |] The quarto 1609, 
reads—l/ike himnes untutor d to repeat. I ſuppoſe the author wrote— 
him is—an expreſſion which, however elliptical, is not more ſo 
than many others in this play. MaLowe, 


Perhaps we ſhould read -i who is, and regulate the metre as 

follows: 
T hou ſpeak ft 
Like him who is wntutor'd to repeat, &c. 

The ſenſe is—Deluded by the pacifick appearance of this navy, you 
talk like one who has never learned the common adage, ** that the 
faireſt outſides are moſt to be ſuſpeRted.” STEevens. 

9 what need we fear? &c.] The earlieſt copy reads and 
points thus: 

What need aue leave our grounds the loweſt ? 
The reading which is inſerted in the text, is that of the ſecond 
quarto, printed in 1619. MaLoNs. | 
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Go tell their general, we attend him here, 
To know for what he comes, and whence he comes, 
And what he craves. 


Lox. I go, my lord. [ Exit, 


Crs. Welcome is peace, if he on peace conſiſt *; 
If wars, we are unable to reſiſt. 


Enter PtRrICLEs, with Attendants. 


PzR. Lord governor, for ſo we hear you are, 
Let not our ſhips and number of our men, 
Be, like a beacon fir'd, to amaze your eyes. 
We have heard your miſeries as far as 'Tyre, 
And ſeen the deſolation of your ſtreets : 
Nor come we to add ſorrow to your tears, 
But to relieve them of their heavy load; 
And theſe our ſhips you happily may think 
Are, like the Trojan horſe, war-ſtuffd within, 
With bloody views, expecting overthrow,? 


But bring they what they will, and what they can, 
What need wwe fear ? | 


The ground's the e Ago ee The re- 
paſlage of in 


dundancy of the metre leads me to ſuſpect 
tion. I therefore read: 
But bring they what they will, what need we fear? 
The ground t the lu, and we are half way there. 
Are the words omitted—ard what they can—of any value? 
| STEEVENS. 
y he on peace conſiſt;] If he fand on peace, A Latin 
ſenſe. MAL S. 


terpola- 


3 And theſe our ſhips you happily may think, 
Are, like the Trojan horſe, war- uf d within, 
With bloody views, expecting overthrow,] i. e. which you hap- 
pily, &c. The old copy reads: 
And theſe our ſhips you happily may think, 
Are like the Trojan horſe, was fiuff 'd within 
With bloody veines, &c. 
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Are ſtor'd with corn, to make your needy bread,” 
And give them life, who are hunger-ſtary'd, half 
dead. 


AL. The gods of Greece protect you! 
And we'll pray for you. 


PER. Riſe, I pray you, riſe; 
We do not look for reverence, but for love, 
And harbourage for ourſelf, our ſhips, and men. 


Cre. The which when any ſhall not gratify, 
Or pay you with unthankfulneſs in thought,“ 
Be it our wives, our children, or ourſelves, 
The curſe of heaven and men ſucceed their evils! 
Till when, (the which, I hope, ſhall ne'er be ſeen,) 
Your grace is welcome to our town and us. 


For the emendation of this corrupted paſſage the reader is in- 
debted to Mr. Steevens. So, as he has obſerved, in a former ſcene ; 
« Hath f d the hollow veſſels with their ay > ; 

ALONE. 


$ —_ _— your needy bread,] i. e. to make bread for 
your y ſubjects, Percy. 


6 Or pay you with unthankfulneſs in thought, ] I ſuſpeR the author 
wrote: 

Or pay you with anthankfulneſs in aught, 
Be it our wives, &c. 

If we are unthankful to you in any one inſtance, or refuſe, 
ſhould there be occaſion, to ſacrifice any thing for your ſervice, 
whether our wives, our children or ourſelves, may the curſe of 
heaven, and of mankind, &c.—Augbt was anciently written oght. 
Our wiwves, &c. may however refer to any in the former line; I 
have therefore made no change. MaLone. 


I believe the old reading is the true one. Ingralitude in thought 
is mental ingratitude. The governor imprecates vengeance on him- 
ſelf and his people, ſhould any of them harbour even an angrateful 
thought in their boſoms reſpecting Pericles. SrEZVEX«s. 

No amendment is wanting; the meaning is this :—** May theſe 
perſons be curſed who ſhall pay you with unthankfulneſs, even in 
thought, though they ſhould be our deareſt friends, or even our- 


ſelves.” M. Mason, 


Vol. XIII, Ff 
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Px. Which welcome we'll accept; feaſt here a 


while, 
Until our ſtars that frown, lend us a ſmile. 
[ Exeunt, 
. 


Enter Gow. 


Gow. Here have you ſeen a mighty king 
His child, I wis, to inceſt bring; 
A better prince, and benign lord, 
Prove awful both in deed and word.“ 
Be quiet then, as men ſhould be, 
Till he hath paſs'd neceſſity. 
I'll ſhow you thoſe in troubles reign, 
Loſing a mite, a mountain gain.“ 
The good in converſation * 
(To whom TI give my benizon,) 


6 A better prince, and benign lord, 


Prove awful &c.] i. e. you have ſeen a better prince, &c. prove 
awful &c. Ihe verb in the firſt line is carried on to the third. 
Old copy : 

That will prove awful both in deed and word. 
I have omitted the two firſt words, as the ſenſe proceeds without 
them, and they render the metre irregular. STzEveNs. 


7 ll foaw you thoſe &c.] I will now exhibit to you perſons, 
who, after ſuffering ſmall and temporary evils, will at length be 
bleſſed with happineſs. —I ſuſpe& our author had here in view the 
title of the chapter in G Romanorum, in which the ſtory of 
Apollonius is told; though I will not ſay in what language he read 
it, It is this:“ De tribulations temporali quæ in gaudium ſem- 
piternum poſtremo commutabitur,” MaLone. 


8 The good in converſation—] Conver/ation is conduct, behaviour. 
So, in the Second Epiſtle of St. Peter, iii. 11: to be in all 
holy conver/ation and godlineſs,” STEEVENS, | 

I 
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Is ſtill at Tharſus, where ? each man 
Thinks all is writ he ſpoken can: * 
And, to remember what he does, 
G11d his ſtatue glorious : 


9 The good in conver/ation 

(To whom I give my benizon,) 

Ii flill at Tharſus, where &c.] This paſſage is confuſedly 
expreſſed. Gower means to ſay—'The good prince (on whom I 
beſtow my beſt wiſhes) is ſtill engaged at Tharſus, where every 
man &c. STEEVENS, 


* Thinks all is writ he ſpoken can:] Pays as much reſpect to 
whatever Pericles ſays, as if it were holy writ, ** As true as the 
£/pel,” is ſtill common language, Matone, 

Writ may — mean /cripture ; the holy writings, by way 
of eminence, being ſo denominated. We might however read— 
wit, 1, e. wiſdom, So, Gower, in this ſtory of Prince Appolyn : 

Though that thou be of littel cite. STEEVENS. 


3 Gild his flatue glorious:] This circumſtance, as well as the 

foregoing, is found in the Conſaſis Amantis : 
«« Appolinus, whan that he herde 
„The miſchefe, howe the citee ferde, 
« All freliche of his owne gifte 
His wheate among hem & to ſhifte, 
„The whiche by ſhip he had brought, 
«« He yave, and toke of hem right nought, 
«« But ſithen fyrſt this worlde began, 
«« Was never yet to ſuche a man 
More joye made than thei hym made; 
«« For thei were all of hym ſo glade, 
«© That thei for ever in remembrance 
« Made a figure in reſemblance 
00 oY hym, and in a common place 
«« 'Thei ſet it up; ſo that his face 
«« Might every maner man beholde, 
« So as the citee was beholde: 
« Tt was of laton over-gylte ; 
Thus hath he nought his yefte ſpilte.“ 

All the copies read Build his ſtatue, &c, Maroxe, 


They alſo unneceſſarily read: 

Build his flatue to make it glorious, 
Read —gild. So, in Gower: 

„It was of laton over-gylie.“ 
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But tidings to the contrary 
Are brought your eyes; what need ſpeak I? 


Dumb ſhow. 


Enter at one door PERICLEs, talking with CLEON ; all 
the train with them. Enter at another door, a Gen- 
tleman, with a letter to PERICLES; PERICLES ſhows 
the letter to CLEON; then gives the Meſſenger a 
reward, and knights him. Exeunt PERICLEs, 
CLEoN, Sc. ſeverally. 


Gow. Good Helicane hath ſtaid at home, 
Not to eat honey, like a drone, 
From others' labours ; forth he ſtrive 4 : 
To killen bad, keep good alive ; 
And, to fulfil his prince” deſire, 
Sends word of all that haps in Tyre : 5 
How Thaliard came full bent with ſin, 
And hid intent, to murder him); * 


Again, in Kyng Appolyn of Thyre, 1510: | in remem- 
brace they made an ymage or ſtatue of Tha gold,” &c. 

STEEVENS. 

4 —— forth &c.] Old copy—for though he ſtrive—, I read 


forth; 1. e. thoroughly, from beginning to end, So, in Meaſure 
for Meaſure : 


you, couſin, 
„ Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth, 
« Do with your injuries as ſeems you beſt,” STEEvENs. 
5 Good Helicane hath flaid at home. 
And, to fulfil his prince defire, 
Sends word of all that haps in Tyre:] The old copy reads: 
Good Helicane that flay'd at 3 
Sav'd one of all &c. 


The emendation was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. Marton. 


And hid intent, 7 murder him;] The firſt quarto reads, 
And hid in Tent is murder him. 

This is only mentioned, to ſhew how inaccurately this play was 

originally printed, and to juſtify the liberty that has been taken in 
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And that in Tharſus was not beſt” 

Longer for him to make his reſt: 

He knowing ſo,* put forth to ſeas, 

Where when men been, there's ſeldom caſe ; 
For now the wind begins to blow ; 

Thunder above, and deeps below, 

Make ſuch unquiet, that the ſhip 

Should houſe him ſafe, is wreck'd and ſplit ;? 
And he, good prince, having all loſt, 

By waves from coaſt to coaſt is toſt ; 

All periſhen of man, of pelf, 

Ne aught eſcapen but himſelf; * 


correcting the E paſſage. The reading of the text is that 
of the quarto 1619, MaALoNE. 


How Thaliard came full bent with fin, 
And hid intent to murder him.] Sin and him cannot be received as 
rhymes. Perhaps the author wrote, 
full bent auith ſcheme, 
And hid intent &c. 
The old reading, in the ſecond line, is certainly the true one. Hid 
intent is concealed defign, ſuch as was that of Thaliard. STEEvENs. 


7 was not beſt—] The conſtruction is, And that for him to 

make his reſt longer in Tharſus, was not beſt; i. e. his beſt courſe. 

MaLoNnE, 

3 He knowing /o,] i. e. ſays Mr. Steevens, by whom this emen- 

dation was made, he being thus informed.” The old copy 
hase doing /. MALONx. 


9 that the ſhip 
Should houſe him ſafe, is awreck'd and ſplit;] Ship and ſplit are 

ſuch defective rhymes, that I ſuppoſe our author wrote feet. 
Pericles, in the ſtorm, loſt his fleet as well as the veſſel in which he 
was himſelf embarked. STEEvENs. 

2 Ne aught eſcapen but himſelf;] [Old copy—eſcapen'4—] It 
ſhould be . — 2 Tr ee FW ny | 

Our anceſtors had a plural number in their tenſes which is now 
loſt out of the language; e. g. in the preſent tenſe, 


I eſcape We eſcapen 
Thou eſcapeſt Ye eſcapen 
He eſcapeth They eſcapen. 


But it did not, I believe, extend to the preter- imperfects, otherwiſe 
than thus: They didder | for did] eſcape, Percy. 
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Till fortune, tir'd with doing bad, 
Threw him aſhore, to give him glad: 
And here he comes: what ſhall be next, 
Pardon old Gower ; this long's the text.“ 
[ Exit, 


SCENE I. 


Pentapolis. An open place, by the ſea ſide. 
Enter PteRICLEs, wet. 


Pk. Yet ceaſe your ire, ye angry ſtars of hea- 
ven! | 
Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly man 
Is but a ſubſtance that muſt yield to you; 
And I, as fits my nature, do obey you. 
Alas, the ſea hath caſt me on the rocks, 


I do not believe the text to be corrupt. Our author ſeems in this 
inſtance to have followed Gower : 
cc and with himſelfe were in debate, 
% Thynkende what he had lore,” &c. 
I think I have obſerved many other inſtances of the ſame kind 
in the Confeffio Amantis, MALORR. 


Thinkende is a participle, and therefore inapplicable to the preſent 
queſtion, STEEVENS. 


3 —— to give him glad] Dr. Percy aſks if we ſhould not read 
— to make him glad. Perhaps we ſhould ; but the language of our 
fictitious Gower, like that of our Pſeudo-Rowley, is ſo often 
irreconcilable to the practice of any age, that criticiſm on ſuch 
bungling imitations is almoſt thrown away. SrrEVEXS. 


4 what ſhall be next, 


Pardon old Gower ; this long's the text.] The meaning of this 
may be—Excu/e old Gower from telling you what fellows. The wery 
text to it has proved of tao conſiderable a length already. 

| STEEVENS. 
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Waſh'd me from ſhore to ſhore, and left me breath 
og ny to think on, but enſuing death: 

Let it ſuffice the greatneſs of your powers, 

To have bereft a prince of all his fortunes ; 

And having thrown him from your watry grave, 
Here to have death in peace, is all he'll crave. 


Enter three Fiſhermen.*® 


1. Fisu. What, ho, Pilch! ? 


$ 


and left me breath 

othing to think on, &c.] The quarto, 1609, reads—and left my 
breath. I read—and left me breath, that is, left me life, only to 
aggravate my misfortunes, by enabling. me to think on the death 
that awaits me. MALoxx. 


Mr. Malone's correction is certainly proper; and the paſſage 
before us can have no other meaning, than :—left me alive only 
that enſuing death might become the object of my contemplation. 
So, in the ſecond Book of Sidney's Arcadia, where the ſhipwreck 
of Pyrocles is deſcribed : <* left nothing but deſpair of ſafetie, 
and expectation of a loathſome end. STEEVINõ. 


Euter three Fi 5 This ſcene ſeems to have been formed 
on the following lines in the Confaſſio Amantis : 
Thus was the yonge lorde all alone, 
« All naked in a poure plite. 
«© There came a fiſher in the weye, 
« And ſigh a man there naked ſtonde, 
« And whan that he hath underſtonde 
„The cauſe, he hath of hym great routh ; 
«© And onely of his poure trouth 
Of ſuch clothes as he hadde 
„ With great pitee this lorde he cladde : 
And he hym thonketh as he ſholde, 
And ſayth hym that it ſhall be yolde 
If ever he gete his ſtate ageyne ; 
And praith that he wolde hym ſeyne, 
If nigh were any towne for hym. 
« He ſayd, ye, Pentapolim, 
© Where both kynge and quene dwellen. 
„ Whan he this tale herde tellen, 
«« He gladdeth hym, and gan beſeche, 
+ That he the weye hym wolde teche. 
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2. Fisn. Ho! come, and bring away the nets, I 
1. Fish. What, Patch-breech, I ſay! : 
3. Fish. What ſay you, maſter ? M 
I. Fish. Look how thou ſtirreſt now ! come away, 
or I'll fetch thee with a wannion.* A 
3. Fisn. Faith, maſter, I am thinking of the ſe 
poor men that were caſt away before us, even now. 1 
1. FrsfH. Alas, poor ſouls, it grieved my heart to Io 
hear what pitiful cries they made to us, to help h 
them,“ when, well-a-day, we could ſcarce help our- t 
ſelves. ft. 
| 3. Fisn. Nay, maſter, ſaid not I as much, when 
| Shakſpeare, delighting to deſcribe the manners of ſuch people, ] 
| has introduced three fiſhermen inſtead of one, and extended the 
| dialogue to a conſiderable length. MaLoxe. 
7 What, ho, Pilch!] All the old * read What 70 pelche, 
The latter emendation was made by Mr. Tyrwhitt. For the other t 


I am reſponſible. Pilche, as he has obſerved, is a leathern coat. ] 
The context confirms this correction. The firſt fiſherman appears 
to be the maſter, and ſpeaks with authority, and ſome degree of 
contempt, to the third fiſherman, who is a ſervant, —His next 
ſpeech, What, Patch-breech, I ſay! is in the ſame ſtyle. The 
econd Fiſherman ſeems to be a ſervant likewiſe ; and, after the 
maſter has called—What, ho, Pilche!—(for ſo I read,)—explains 
what it is he wants: Ha, come, and bring away the _ | 
ALONE, 


In Twine's tranſlation we have the following paſſage :—* He 
was a rough fiſherman, with an hoode upon his head, and a filthie 
leatherne pelt upon his backe. STEEVENs, 


8 with a wannion.] A phraſe of which the meaning is 
obvious, though I cannot explain the word at the end of it. It is 
common in many of our old plays. STEEVENS, 


9 Alas, poor ſouls, it grieved my heart &c.] So, in The Winter's 
Tal: the moſt ow cry f the poor el, Sometimes to fee 
'em, and not to ſee em; now the ſhip boring the moon with her 
main-maſt, and anon ſwallowed with yeſt and froth, as you'd thruſt 
a cork into a hogſhead. And then for the land-ſervice—To ſee 
| how the bear tore out his ſnoulder-bone; h he cry'd to me for 
| Belp, &, MALONE. 
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I ſaw the porpus, how he bounced and tumbled ?* 
they ſay, they are half fiſh, half fleſh: a plague on 
them, they ne'er come, but I look to be waſh'd. 
Maſter, I marvel how the fiſhes live in the ſea. 


1. Fish. Why, as men do a-land; the great ones 
eat up the little ones : I can compare our rich mi- 
ſers to nothing ſo fitly as to a whale; a plays and 
tumbles, driving the poor fry before him,* and at 
laſt devours them all at a mouthful. Such whales 
have I heard on a'the land, who never leave gaping, 
till they've ſwallow'd the whole pariſh, church, 
ſteeple, bells and all, 


PER. A pretty moral. 


3. Fisn. But, maſter, if I had been the ſexton, 
] would have been that day in the belfry.* 


2. Fisy. Why, man? 


3. Fish. Becauſe he ſhould have ſwallow'd me 
too: and when I had been in his belly, I would 
have kept ſuch a jangling of the bells, that he 


when I ſaw the porpus, how he bounced and tumbled ?)] The 
riſing of porpuſes near a veſſel at ſea, has long been conſidered by 
the ſuperſtition of ſailors, as the fore-runner of a ſtorm. So, in 
The Ducheſs of Malfy, by Webſter, 1623 : He lifts up his noſe 
like a foul porpus before a ſtorm,” MaLoNne. 


Malone conſiders this prognoftick as ariſing merely from the 
ſuperſtition of the ſailors ; but Captain Cook, in his ſecond voyage 
to the ſouth ſeas, mentions the playing of porpuſſes round the ſhip as 
a certain ſign of a violent gale of wind. M. Mason. 


3 a- land;] This word occurs ſeveral times in Twine's 
tranſlation, STEEVENS. 
2 to a whale; 'a plays and tumbles, driving the poor fry 
before him,] So, in Coriolanus : 
«© —— like ſcaled ſculls 
«« Before the belching whale.” STEEvens. 


I awould have been that day in the belfry.] That is, I ſhould 
wiſh to have been that day in the belfry, M. Mason, 
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ſhould never have left, till he caſt bells, ſteeple, 
church, and pariſh, up again. But if the good 
king Simonides were of my mind 


PER. Simonides ? 


3. Fisn. We would purge the land of theſe drones, 
that rob the bee of her honey. 


Pegs. How from the finny ſubject of the ſea 3 
Theſe fiſhers tell the infirmities of men; 
And from their watry empire recollect 
All that may men approve, or men detect! 
Peace be at your labour, honeſt fiſhermen. 


2. Fish. Honeſt! good fellow, what's that? if 


it be a day fits you, ſcratch it out of the calendar, 
and no body will look after it.“ 


e finny ſubje of the ſea ] Old copies—ferny. Cor- 
rected by Mr. — Maloxx. 5 Een e 

This thought is not much unlike another in As you lile it: 

6 this our life, exempt from publick haunt, 

« Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

«« Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing,” 
STEFVENS, 

6 Honeſt ! good fellow, what's that ? if it be a day fits you, ſcratch 
it out of the calendar, and no body will look after it.] The old copy 
reads—if it be a day fits you, /earch out of the calendar, and nobody 
book after it. 

Part of the emendation ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens, is confirmed 
by a paſſage in The Crete by Beaumont and Fletcher, quoted 
by Mr. . Maſon: | 

«« I fear ſhrewdly, I ſhould do ſomething 
« 'That would quite /crazch me out of the calendar.“ 
MaLoxe. 

The preceding ſpeech of Pericles affords no apt introduction to 
the reply of the fiſherman. Either ſomewhat is omitted that can- 
not now be ſupplied, or the whole paſſage is obſcured by more than 
common depravation. 

It ſhould ſeem that the prince had made ſome remark on the bad- 
neſs of the day, Perhaps the wa, 2% originally ran thus: 

« Per. Peace be at your labour, honeſt fiſhermen ;”” 
« The day is rough, and thwarts your occupation.” 
« 2. Ficb. Honeſt! good fellow, what's that ? If it be nor a day 
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Per. Nay, ſee, the ſea hath caſt upon your 
coaſt 


2. Fish. What a drunken knave was the ſea, to 
caſt thee in our way! | 

Per. A man whom both the waters and the wind, 
In that vaſt tennis-court, hath made the ball 
For them to play upon,“ entreats you pity him; 
He aſks of you, that never us'd to beg. 

1. Fish. No, friend, cannot you beg? here's them 


fits you, ſcratch it out of the calendar, and nobody will look 
after it.” 
The following ſpeech-of Pericles is equally abrupt and incon- 
ſequent ; 
. May ſee the ſea hath caſt upon your coaſt,” 
The folio reads: 
Y may ſee the ſea hath caſt me upon your coaſt,” 
I would rather ſuppoſe the poet wrote: 
« Nay, 2 the ſea hath caſt upon your coaſt—. 
Here the Herman interpoſes. The prince then goes on: 
« A man” &c. STEEVENS. 


May not here be an alluſion to the dies Hongſtiſſimus of Cicero ?— 
If you like the day, find it out in the almanack, and nobody 
will take it from you.” FARMER. 


The alluſion is to the lucky and unlucky days which are put 
down in ſome of the old calendars, Dovuce. 


Some difficulty, however, will remain, unleſs we ſuppoſe a pre- 
ceding line to have been loſt ; for Pericles (as the text ſtands) has 
ſaid nothing about the day. I ſuſpeR that in the loft line he wiſh'd 
the men @ good day. MALONE. 


7 to caſt thee in our way!] He is 4 on the word ca; 
which anciently was uſed both in the ſenſe of % throw, and 10 
vomit, So, in Macbeth : 

66 yet I made a ſhift to ca him.“ 
It is uſed in the latter ſenſe above; © —— till he ca bells, &c, 


up again.” MaALONE, 


8 hath made the ball 
For them to play upon,] So, in Sidney's Arcadia, Book V: 
* In ſuch a ſhadow &c. mankind lives, that neither they know 
how to foreſee, nor what to feare ; and are, /ike tenis bals, taſſed 
by the racket of the higher powers,” STEEV EN3, 
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in our country of Greece, gets more with begging, fiſh 
than we can do with working. flaj 
2. Fish. Can'ſt thou catch any fiſhes then? i 


PER. I never practis'd it. 


2. Fish. Nay, then thou wilt ſtarve ſure; for here's 
nothing to be got now a- days, unleſs thou can'ſt 
fiſh for't. 

PR. What J have been, I have forgot to know; * 
But what I am, want teaches me to think on; 

A man ſhrunk up with cold :? my veins are chill, 
And have no more of life, than may ſuffice 

To give my tongue that heat, to aſk your help; 
Which if you ſhall refuſe, when I am dead, 

For I am a man, pray ſee me buried. 


I. Fisn. Die quoth-a? Now gods forbid ! I have 
a gown here; come, put it on; keep thee warm. 
Now, afore me, a handſome fellow!“ Come, thou 
ſhalt go home, and we'll have fleſh for holidays, 


ͤ—U— — > LO» > of os 


A man throng'd up with cold; —. 
I ſuſpe& that zhrong'd, which is the reading of all the copies, is 
corrupt. We might read: 
A man ſhrunk 2p with cold; 
| (It might have been anciently written ron.) So, in Cymbeline : 
| The. /orinking ſlaves of winter 7; 


| 9 A man ſhrank up 9vith cald:] Old copy: 
: 


. Malo E. 


2 For I am a man, | Old copy—for that I am. I omit ha-, 

| which is equally unneceſſary to ſenſe and metre. So, in Othello: 
«« Haply for I am black.” 

For is becauſe. STEEVENS. 


3 I have a gown here; &c.] In the proſe hiſtory of Kynge 
Appolyn of Thyre, already quoted, the fiſherman alſo gives him 
* one halfe of his blacke mantelle for to cover his body with.“ 

STEEVENS, 

4 afore me, a handſome fellow!] So, in Twine's tranſla- 
tion: © When the fiſherman beheld the comlineſſe and beautie of the 
yoong gentleman, he was mooved with compaſſion towardes him, 
and 1 him into his houſe, and feaſted him with ſuch fare as he 

reſently had; and the more amplie to expreſſe his great affection, 


e diſrobed himſclfe of his poore and ſimple cloake &c, SrEEVEXS. 
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fiſh for faſting-days, and moreo'er puddings and 
flap- jacks; and thou ſhalt be welcome. 


Pts. I thank you, fir. 

2. Fish. Hark you, my friend, you ſaid you could 
not beg. 

Pts. I did but crave. 

2. Fish. But crave? Then I'll turn craver too, 
and ſo 1 ſhall *ſcape whipping. 

PER. Why, are all your beggars whipp'd then? 


2. Fish. O, not all, my friend, not all; for if all 
your beggars were whipp'd, I would wiſh no better 
office, than to be beadle. But, maſter, I'll go 
draw up the net. [| Exeunt two of the Fiſhermen. 

PER. How well this honeſt mirth becomes their 

labour! 

1. Fisa. Hark you, fir! do you know where you 

2 "MFC 

PER. Not well. 

1. Fist. Why I'll tell you: this is called Penta- 
polis, and our king, the good Simonides. 


PER. The good king Simonides, do you call him? 


$ fleſh for holidays, f/> for faſting-days, and moreo'er 
puddings and flap-jacks;) In the old copy this paſſage is ſtrangely 
corrupted. It reads—fleſh for all days, fiſh for faſting days, and 
more, or puddings and flap- jacks. Dr. Farmer 1 to me the 
correction of the latter part of the ſentence: for the other emenda- 
tion I am reſponſible. Mr. M. Maſon would read —fleſh for ale- 
days : but this was not, I think, the language of the time; though 
p and church-ales was common. MaLoNns. 


—— flap-jacks ;] In ſome counties a ap- jack ſignifies an apple- 
puff; but anciently it ſeems to have meant a pancake. But, what- 
ever it was, mention is made of it in Smith's Sea Grammar, 1627 : 
* For when a man is ill, or at the point of death, I would know 
whether a diſh of buttered rice with a little cynamon, ginger, and 
ſugar, a little minced meat, or roſt beefe, a few ſtewed prunes, a 
race of greene ginger, a flap: facile, &c. bee not better than a little 
poore John,“ &c. STEEVENS, X 


| 
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1. Fish. Ay, fir; and he deſerves ſo to be call, 
for his peaceable reign, and good government. 


Pts. He is a happy king, ſince from his ſubjects 
He gains the name of good, by his government. 
How far is his court diſtant from this ſhore? 


1. Fisa. Marry, ſir, half a day's journey; and 
I'll tell you, he hath a fair daughter, and to-mor. 
row is her birth-day; and there are princes and 
knights come from all parts of the world, to juſt 
and tourney for her love. 


Per. Did but my fortunes equal my deſires, 
I'd wiſh to make one there.“ 


I. Fisn. O fir, things muſt be as they may; and 
what a man cannot get, he may lawfully deal for— 
his wife's ſoul.” 


5 He is a happy king, &c.] This ſpeech, in the old copies, is 
printed as follows : I have only tranſpoſed a few of the words for 
the ſake of metre : 

He is a happy king, ſince he gains from 

« His ſubjects the name of good, by his government.“ 

STEEVENS, 
6 Did but my fortunes &c.] The old copy as follows: 

Were my fortunes equal to my deſires, 

I could wwifh to make one the re. 
As all the ſpeeches of Pericles, throughout this ſcene, were defigned 
to be in metre, they cannot be reftored to it without ſuch petty 
liberties as I have taken in the preſent inftance, STEeevens. 


7 and wwhat a man cannot get, &c.] This paſſage, in its pre- 
ſent ſtate, is to me unintelligible. We might read: O, fir, things 
muſt be as they may; and what a man cannot get, he may zo law- 
fully deal for ;—his wife's ſoul.” 

e content; things muſt be as Providence has appointed; — and what 
his fituation in life does not entitle him to aſpire to, he ought not to at- 
tempt ;—the affe ctions of a woman in a higher ſphere than his own. 

Soul is in other places uſed by our author for /ove,—Thos, in 
Meaſure for Meaſure : 


we have with ſpecial /oul 
«« Eleted him, our abſence to ſupply.” MaLone. 


Things muſt be (ſays the ſpeaker) as they are appointed ta be ; and 
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Re-enter the two Fiſhermen, drawing up a net, 


2. Fisn. Help, maſter, help; here's a fiſh hangs 
in the net, like a poor man's right in the law; 
'twill hardly come out. Ha! bots on't,* *tis come 
at laſt, and *'tis turn'd to a ruſty armour. 


Per. An armour, friends! I pray you, let me ſee 
it. 
Thanks, fortune, yet, that after all my croſſes,” 


nohat a man is not ſure to compaſs, he has yet a juſt right to attempt. 
Thus far the paſſage is clear. The fiſherman may then be ſuppoſed 
to begin a new ſentence—Hts wife's ſoul—but here he is interrupted 
by his comrades. He might otherwiſe have proceeded to ſay—The 
good wwill of a w_ indeed is one of the things which is difficult of at- 
tainment. A huſband is in the right to ſtrive for it, but after all his 
pains may fail to ſecure it. I wiſh his brother fiſhermen had called 
off his attention before he had had time to utter his laſt three words. 
STEEVENS. 
The fiſherman means, I think, to ſay,—** What a man cannot 
get, there is no law againſt giving, to fave his wife's ſoul from 
purgatory.“ FARMER, 


It is difficult to extract any kind of ſenſe from this paſſage, as it 
ſands, and I don't ſee how it can be amended. Perhaps the mean- 
ing may be this: And what a man cannot accompliſh, he may 
lawfully endeavour to obtain;“ as for inſtance, his wife's affection. 

With reſpe& to Farmer's explanation, I cannot conceive how a 
man can give what he cannot get: beſides, if the words were 
capable of the meaning he ſuppoſes, they would not apply to any 
thing that had paſſed, or been ſaid before; and this fiſherman is a 
ſhrewd fellow, who is not ſuppoſed to ſpeak nonſenſe. 

M. Mason. 

8 _— bots 27, The bots are the worms that breed in horſes. 
This comick execration was formerly uſed in the room of one leſs 
decent, It occurs in King Henry IV. and in many other old plays. 

| MaLoNs. 

See the Reliques of Ancient Poetry, in the old ſong of The Miller 
of Mansfield, Part IT. line 65: 

% Quoth Dick, @ bots on you.” Percy. 


9 after all my croſſes, ] For the inſertion of the word my, 
I am anſwerable. MaLone, 
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Thou giv'ſt me ſomewhat to repair myſelf; 

And, though it was mine own,* part of mine he. 
ritage, 

Which my dead father did bequeath to me, 

With this ſtrict charge, (even as he left his life,) 

Keep it, my Pericles, it hath been a ſhield 

*TToixt me and death; (and pointed to this brace: )* 

For that it ſav'd me, keep it; in like neceſſity, 

Which gods protect thee from! it may defend thee." 

It kept where I kept, I ſo dearly lov'd it; 

Till the rough ſeas, that ſpare not any man, 

Took it in rage, though calm'd, they give't again: 

I thank thee for't; my ſhipwreck's now no ill, 

Since I have here my father's gift by will.“ 


* And, though it was mine own,] i. e. And I thank you, though 
it was my own, MaALoNE. 


3 —— this brace: ] The brace is the armour for the arm. So, 
in T roilus and Creſſida : 


4% I'll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 
% And in my vant-brace put this wither'd brawn.“ 
Avant bras, Fr. STEEVENS. 


See Vol. XI. p. 265, n. 8. Maroxx. 


4 Which gods protect thee from! &c.] The old copies read, unin- 
telligibly : 
„The which the gods protect thee, fame may defend thee.” 
I am anſwerable for the correction. The licence taken in omit- 
ting the pronoun before have, in a ſubſequent line of this ſpeech, 
was formerly not uncommon. See note on the following paſſage 
in Othello, Act III. ſc. iii: 
« Give me a living reaſon ſhe's diſloyal.” MaLone. 


Being certain that the metre throughout this play was once 
regular, I correct the line in queſtion thus: | 
6 in like neceſſity, 
«« Which gods protect thee from! it may defend thee.” 
STEEVENS. 
though calm d, they give't again :]) Old copies: 
though calm d, have given it again. STEEVENS. 


6 —— by will.) Old copy—in his will. For the ſake of metre I 
read—by will. So, in As you like it: * By will but a poor thou- 
ſand crowns.” STEEVENS, | 
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1. Fisn. What mean you, ſir? 


Pk. To beg of you, kind friends, this coat of 
worth, 
For it was ſometime target to a king; 
I know it by this mark. He lov'd me dearly, 
And for his ſake, I wiſh the having of it; 
And that you'd guide me to your ſovereign's court, 
Where with't I may appear a gentleman; 
And if that ever my low fortunes better,* 
I'll pay your bounties; till then, reſt your debtor. 


I. Fish. Why, wilt thou tourney for the lady? 
PR. I'll ſhow the virtue I have borne in arms. 


I. Fish. Why, do ye take it,* and the gods give 
thee good on't! 


2. Fisna. Ay, but hark you, my friend ;* *twas we 
that made up this garment through the rough ſeams 
of the waters: there are certain condolements, cer- 
tain vails. I hope, fir, if you thrive, you'll remem- 
ber from whence you had it.“ 


Pts. Believe't, I will. 
Now, by your furtherance, I am cloth'd in ſteel; * 


4 And if that ever my low fortunes better,] Old copy: 
And if that ever my low fortune's better, ; 
We ſhould read My low fortunes better. Better is in this 
place a verb, and fortunes the plural number. M. Masox. 
. 5 Why, do ye take it,] That is, in plainer terms, — Why, zake ir, 
STEEVENS. 
6 Ay, but hart you, my friend; &c.] Thus, in Twine's tranſ- 
lation: And in the meane time of this one thing onely doe I putte 
thee in minde, that when thou ſhalt be reſtored to thy former dig- 
nity, thou do not deſpiſe to thinke on the baſeneſſe of the poore 
piece of garment.” STEEVENS. 
7 from whence you had it.] For this correction I am anſwer- 
able. The old copies read—had them, MaLone. 


Now, by your furtherance, I am cloth d in ſtcel;] Old copy, only: 
By your furtherance I am cloth'd in lee; . 
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And ſpite of all the rupture of the ſea,“ 
This jewel holds his biding on my arm ; ? 
Unto thy value will I mount myſelf 
Upon a courſer, whoſe delightful ſteps 
Shall make the gazer joy to ſee him tread. — 
Only, my friend, I yet am unprovided 

Of a pair of baſes.* 


I cither read: 

By yaur forbearance I am cloath'd in fteel ; 
i. e. by your forbearance to claim the armour, which being juſt 
drawn up in your net, might have been detained as your own pro- 
perty ;—or, for the ſake of metre alſo : 

Now, by your furtherance, &c. STEEVENS. 


8 And ſpite of all the rupture of the ſca,] We might read (witl 
Dr. Sewel) 


ſpite of all the rapture of the ſea, 
That is,—notwithſtanding that the ſea hath ravij4'd ſo much from 
me. So, afterwards : 
„% Who looking for adventures in the world, 
«« Was by the rough ſeas ret of ſhips and men.” 
Again, in The Life and Death of Lord Cromwell, 1602: 
« 'Till envious fortune, and the ravenous ſea, 
„Did rb, diſrobe, and /poil us of our on.“ 
But the old reading is ſufficiently intelligible. Marcone. 


I am not ſure but that the old reading is the true one. We ſtill 
talk of the breaking of the ſea, and the breakers, What is the 
rupture of the ſea, bat another word for the breaking of it ? Rupture 
means any ſolution of continuity. STEEVENS. 


9 This jewel holds his biding on my arm;) The old copy reads 
his building. Biding was, I believe, the poet's word. MaLoxne. 


This conjecture appears to be juſt. A ſimilar expreſſion occurs 
in Othello: 
— look, I have a weapon, 
«« A better never did it/elf ſuſtain 
« Upon a ſoldier's thigh.” 
i. e. Hold its biding, or place, there. 
Any ornament of enchaſed gold was anciently ſtyled a jeavel. So, 
in Markham's Arcadia, 1607 :—** She gave him a very fine jewel, 
wherein was ſet a moſt rich diamond.” STeevens. 


2 a pair of baſes.] Baſes appear to have been a kind of 
looſe breeches. Thus, in the firſt book of Sidney's Arcadia: 
About his middle he had, inſtead of baſes, a long cloake of 


I 
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2. Fisy. We'll ſure provide: thou ſhalt have my 
beſt gown to make thee a pair; and I'll bring thee to 
the court myſelf. 


Per. Then honour be but a goal to my will; 
This day I'll rife, or elſe add ill to ill. [| Exeunt, 


filke,” &c.— Again, in the third Book: “His baſes (which he 
ware ſo long, as they came almoſt to his ankle,) were embroidered 
onely with blacke worms, which ſeemed to crawle up and downe, 
as readie alreadie to devour him.“ —It is clear from theſe paſſages, 
that baſes (as if derived from Bas, Fr. a ſtocking, as I formerly 
ſuppoſed,) cannot mean any kind of defenſive covering for the 


In this Nr erat the late Captain Groſe agreed 
with me; though at the ſame time he confeſſed his inability to deter- 
mine, with any degree of preciſion, what baſes were. STEEVENS. 


Johnſon tells us, in his Dictionary, that baſes are part of any 
ornament that hangs down as houſings, and quotes a paſſage from 
Sidney's Arcadia: Phalantus was all in white, havin his baſes 
and capariſons embroidered :*'—and to confirm this . — it 
__ obſerved, that the [lower] valances of a bed are ftill called 
the baſes. 

In — Picture, Sophia, ſpeaking of Hilario's diſguiſe, 
ſays to Coriſca: 


«ce 


You, minion, 

« Had a hand in it too, as it appears, 

« Your petticoat ſerves for baſes to this warrior.” 

M. Ma SON, 


Baſes, ſignified the houſings of a horſe, and may have been uſed 
in *. e here. So, in Fairfax's tranſlation of Taſſo's Godfrey 
of Bulloigne : | 

And with his ſtreaming blood his ba/es dide.“ 
| MaLoxe, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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SCENE II. 


The ſame. A publick Way, or Platform, leading 10 
the Liſts. A Pavilion by the fide of it, for the 
reception of the King, Princeſs, Lords, Sc. 


Enter Stmon1Des, Trailsa, Lords, and Attendants, 


S$1M. Are the knights ready to begin the triumph? 


I. Lorxp. They are, my liege; 
And ſtay your coming to preſent themſelves. 


$11. Return them, we are ready;“ and our 
daughter, 
In honour of whoſe birth theſe triumphs are, 
Sits here, like beauty's child, whom nature gat 
For men to ſee, and ſeeing wonder at. 
[ Exit a Lord. 


3 Are the knights ready to begin the triumph?] In Gower's poem, 
and Xynge Appolyn of Thyre, 1510, certain gymnaſtick exerciſes 
only are performed before the Pentapolitan monarch, antecedent to 
the marriage of Appollinus, the Pericles of this play. The preſent 
tournament, however, as well as the dance in the next ſcene, ſeems 
to have been ſuggeſted by a A of the former writer, who, de- 
ſcribing the manner in which the wedding of Appollinus was cele- 
brated, ſays: 

«© The 4njghres that be yonge and proude, 
„% Thei ute firſt, and after daunce.” MaLone. 


A triumph, in the language of Shakſpeare's time, ſignified any 
publick /-w, ſuch as a Maſe or Rewel, &c, Thus, in King 
Richard II: 


hold thoſe juſts and triumph? 


Again, in King Henry J. 74 
« With ftately 7riumphs, mirthful comick ſhows.“ 
STEEVENS, 


+4 Return them, wwe are ready ;] i. e. return them notice, that we 
are ready, &c. PERCY. 


— 
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Tx41. It pleaſeth you, my father, to expreſs * 
My commendations great, whoſe merit's leſs. 


$1. Tis fit it ſhould be ſo; for princes are 
A model, which heaven makes like to itſelf: , 
As jewels loſe their glory, if neglected, 
So princes their renown, if not reſpected. 
'Tis now your honour, daughter, to explain 
The labour of each knight, in his device.“ 


TA. Which, to preſerve mine honour, I'll per- 
form.” 


Enter a Knight; he paſſes over the ſtage, and his 
ſquire preſents his ſhield to the Princeſs, 


Siu. Who is the firſt that doth prefer himſelf? 


TA. A knight of Sparta, my renowned father; 
And the device he bears upon his ſhield 
Is a black Æthiop, reaching at the ſun ; 
The word, Lux tua vita mibi.“ 


5 It pleaſeth you, &c.] Old copy: 
It pleaſeth you, my royal father to expreſs . 
As this verſe was too long by a foot, I have omitted the epithet 
royal, STEEVENS. 


6 *Tis now your honour, daughter, to explain 
T he labour of each knight, in his device.] The old copy reads 
to entertain, which cannot be right. Mr. Steevens ſuggeſted the 
emendation. MaLO Nx. 

The ſenſe would be clearer were we to ſubſtitute, both in this 
and the following inſtance, office. Honour, however, may mean 
her ſituation as queen of the feaſt, as ſhe is afterwards denominated. 

The idea of this ſcene appears to have been caught from the Iliad, 
Book III. where Helen deſcribes the Grecian leaders to her father- 
in-law Priam. STEEVENS. 


7 Which, to preſerve mine honour, I'll perform,] Perhaps we ſhould 
xcad—to prefer, i. e. advance. PRRc . 


8 The word, Lux tua vita mibi.] What we now call the vate, 
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Su. He loves you well, that holds his life of you. 
[ The ſecond knight paſſes, 
Who is the ſecond, that preſents himſelf? 


TNA. A prince of Macedon, my royal father; 
And the device he bears upon his ſhield 
Is an arm'd knight, that's conquer'd by a lady: 
The motto thus, in Spaniſh, Piu per dulgura que per 


fuerga.? 
[ The third knight paſſes. 
Sur. And what's the third? 


THAI. The third, of Antioch; 
And his device, a wreath of chivalry : 
The word, Me pompe provexit apex.* 
[ The fourth knight paſſes. 


was ſometimes termed the 2rd or mot by our old writers. Le mv, 
French. So, in Marſton's Satires, 1 599: 

40 Fabius' perpetual Sha coat, 

« Which might have /emper idem for a not. 

Theſe Latin mottos may perhaps be urged as a proof of the 
learning of Shakſpeare, or as an argument to ſhew that he was not 
the author of this play; but tournaments were ſo faſhionable and 
frequent an entertainment in the time of queen Elizabeth, that he 
might very eaſily have been furniſhed with theſe ſhreds az e 

ALONE, 


9 Piu per dulgura que per fuerga.| That is, more by feveet- 
neſs than by force, The author ſhould have written Mas per 
dulgura, &c, Pi in Italian ſignifies more; but, I believe, there 
is no ſuch Spaniſh word. MaLowe, 


Me pom pæ provexit apex.] All the old copies have M- 
Pompey, &c. Whether we ſhould amend theſe words as follows me 
pomp-e provexit apex,—or correct them thus—me Pompei provexit 
apex, I confeſs my ignorance. A wreath of chivalry, in 1ts com- 
mon ſenſe, might be the deſert of many knights on many various 
occaſions ; ſo that its particular claim to honour on the preſent one 
is not very clearly aſcertained, —If the wreath declares of itſelf 
that it was once the ornament of Pompey's helm, perhaps here may 
be ſome alluſion to thoſe particular marks of diſtinction which he 
wore after his bloodleſs victory over the Cilician pirates: 
%% Et victis cedat piratica laurea Gallis,” STEEVENS., 
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Sur. What is the fourth? 


TAI. A burning torch,* that's turned upſide 
down ; 
The word, Quod me alit, me extinguit. 


SI. Which ſhows that beauty hath his power 
and will, 
Which can as well inflame, as it can kill. 


[The fifth knight paſſes. 
TVA. The fifth, an hand environed with clouds; 
Holding out gold, that's by the touchſtone tried: 
The motto thus, Sic ſpectanda fides. 


[ The ſixth knight paſſes. 


Sint. And what's the ſixth and laſt, which the 
knight himſelf 
With ſuch a graceful courteſy deliver'd? 


7A. He ſeems a ſtranger ; but his preſent is 
A wither'd branch, that's only green at top; 
The motto, In hac ſpe vivo. 


Steevens is clearly right in reading pompe, inſtead of Pompey, 
and the meaning of the knight in the choice of his device and motto 
ſeems to have been, to * that he was not incited by love to 
enter the liſts, but by the deſire of glory, and the ambition of ob- 
taining the wreath of victory which Thaiſa was to beſtow upon the 
conqueror, M. Maso. 


3 What is the fourth?] i. e. What is the fourth device. 
MaLone. 
4 A burning torch, &c.] This device and motto may have been 
taken from Daniel's tranſlation of Paulus Fovins, in 1585, in which 
they are found. Signat. H. 7. b. MaLone, 
The ſame idea occurs again King Henry VI. Part I: 
« Here dies the duſky pave of Mortimer, 
« Chok'd”” &c. STEEVENS., 
5 He ſeems &c.] Old copy: 
He ſeems to be a ſtranger; but bit preſent 
It a wither'd branch... 


For xeaſons frequently given, I have here deſerted the ancient text. 
Y | STEEVENS, 
Gg 4 
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$11. A pretty moral; 
From the dejected ſtate wherein he is, 
He hopes by you his fortunes yet may flouriſh. 


I. Lok p. He had need mean better than his out- 
ward ſhow 
Can any way ſpeak in his juſt commend: 
For, by his ruſty outſide, he appears 
To have practis'd more the whipſtock,* than the 
lance. 


2. Loxp. He well may be a ſtranger, for he 
| comes 
To an honour'd triumph, ſtrangely furniſhed. 


3. Lord. And on ſet purpoſe let his armour ruſt 
Until this day, to ſcour it in the duſt.” 


Hu. Opinion's but a fool, that makes us ſcan 
The outward habit by the inward man.* 


6 the whipſtock,] i. e. the carter's whip. See note on 
Twelfth Night, Vol. IV. p. 53, n. 5. STEEVENS. 
7 


let his armour ruſt 

Until this day, to ſcour it in the duſt.] The idea of this ill- 
appointed knight appears to have been adopted from Sidney's 
Arcadia, Book I: His armour of as old a faſhion, beſides the 
ruſtie poorneſſe & c. ſo that all that looked on, meaſured his length 
on the earth already, &. STEEVENS. 


8 The outward habit by the inward man.] i. e. that makes us ſcan 
the inward man by the outward habit. 
This kind of inverſion was formerly very common. So, in The 


Merchant of Venice: 


6 that many may be meant 
« By the fool multitude.” 
See the note on that paſſage in Vol. V. p. 456, n. 2. MaLoxe. 


Why ſhould we not read— 
„% The inward habit by the outward man.” 
The words were accidentally miſplaced. In the proſe romance 
already quoted, the king ſays: ** the habyte maketh not the 
relygious man.” STEEVENS. 


In my copy this line 1s quoted in an old hand as Mr. Steevens 
reads, FARMER, | 
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But ſtay, the knights are coming; we'll withdraw 
Into the gallery. [ Exeunt, 


[ Great ſhouts, and all cry, The mean knight.? 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. A Hall of State.—A Banquet prepared. 


Enter StMoNnIDEs, Traisa, Lords, Knights, and 
Attendants. 


$11. Knights, 
To ſay you are welcome, were ſuperfluous. 
To place upon the yolume of your deeds,* 
As in a title-page, your worth in arms, 
Were more than you expect, or more than's fit, 
Since every worth in ſhow commends itſelf. | 
Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feaſt : 
You are my gueſts.“ 


I don't think any amendment neceſſary; but the paſſage ſhould 
be pointed thus : 
«« Opinion's but a fool, that makes us ſcan 
« The outward habit by, the inward man.“ 
That is, that makes us ſcan the inward man, by the outward habit. 
M. Masox. 


9 Great ſhouts, and all cry, The mean knight. ] Again, in the 
firſt Book of Sidney's Arcadia : The victory being by the judges 
given, the trumpets witneſſed to the i//-apparelled knight.” 

STEEVENS. 


To place &c.] The quarto, 1609, reads place, and this 
corrupt reading was followed in that of 1619, and in the folio, 
1664. The emendation is taken from the folio, 1685. 

ALONE. 

3 You are my gueſts.| Old copy: 

You are princes, and my gueſts. 
But as all the perſonages addreſſed were not princes, and as the 
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THAI. But you, my knight and gueſt; 
To whom this wreath of victory I give, 
And crown you king of this day's happineſs. 


Px. Tis more by fortune, lady, than my merit.“ 


Su. Call it by what you will, the day is yours; 

And here, I hope, is none that envies it. 

In framing artiſts, art hath thus decreed, 

To make ſome good, but others to exceed; 

And you're her labour'd ſcholar. Come, queen o'the 

feaſt,* 
For, daughter, ſo you are,) here take your place: 

arſhal the reſt, as they deſerve their grace. 


Knicnurs. We are honour'd much by good Si- 
monides. 


Sia. Your preſence glads our days; honour we 
love, 


For who hates honour, hates the gods above. 
Maxsn. Sir, yond's your place. 


Pts. Some other is more fit. 


1. Kn1Gnr. Contend not, ſir; for we are gentle- 
men, 


meaſure is overburthened by the admiſſion of theſe words, I have 
left them out. | 

The change I have made, likewiſe affords a natural introduction 
to the ſucceeding ſpeech of the princeſs. STzevens., 


4 than my merit. ] Thus the original quarto, 1609. The 
ſecond quarto has—by merit, MaLone. ö 
In framing artiſts,] Old copy: 
In framing an artiſt. 
This judicious emendation is Mr. Malone's, STzgvens. 


6 Come, queen o'the feaſt, 
(For, daughter, ſo you are,)] So, in The Winter's Tale: 
66 yourſelf 
That which you are, miſtreſs o'the feaſt,” STEEVENS. 
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That neither in our hearts, nor outward eyes, 
Envy the great, nor do the low deſpiſe.” 


PER. You are right courteous knights. 
SIM. Sit, fit, ſir ; ſir. 


Px8. By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts, 
Theſe cates reſiſt me, ſhe not thought upon.“ 


7 That neither in our hearts, nor outward eyes, 
Envy the great, nor do the low deſpiſe. ] This is the reading of 
the quarto, 1619. The firſt quarto reads: 
Have neither in our hearts, nor outward eyes, 


Envies the great, nor ſhall the low deſpiſe. MaLons, 


8 By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts, 

Theſe cates reſis me, ſhe not thought upon, ] All the copies 
read“ he not thought upon —and theſe lines are given to Si- 
monides. In the old plays it is obſervable that declarations of 
affection, whether * or open, are generally made by both 
the parties; if the lady utters a tender ſentiment, a correſponding 
ſentiment is uſually given to her lover, —Hence I conclude that 
the author wrote, 
ſhe not thought upon; 
and that theſe lines belong to Pericles. If he be right, I would 


read : 
he now thought upon. 

The prince — his preſent ſtate, and comparing it with 
that of Simonides, wonders that he can eat. In Gower, where 
this entertainment is particularly deſcribed, it is ſaid of Appollinns, 
the Pericles of the preſent play, that 

He ſette and caft about his eie 

« And ſawe the lordes in eſtate, 

« And with hym ſelfe were in debate 
„ 'Thynkende what he had lore ; 

« And ſuch a ſorowe he toke therefore, 
« That he ſat ever ſtille and thought, 

& As he which of no meat rought.” 

So, in Kyng Appolyn of Thyre, 1510: © at the laſt he ſate 
him down at the table, and uithout etynge, he behelde the noble 
company of lordes and grete eſtates.— Thus as he looked all about, 
a grete lorde that ſerved at the kynge's table ſayde unto the kynge, 
Certes, ſyr, this man wolde gladly your honour, for he dt not 
ete, but beholdeth hertely your dl + magnyfycence, and is in 
poynt to weep. 

The words gi me, however, do not well correſpond with this 
idea, Perhaps they are corrupt, MaLoxs, 
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241. By Juno, that is queen 


Theſe cates reſiſt ne,] i. e. go againſt my ſtomach. I would 
read, however—be Tot thought upon. 

It appears from Gower and the proſe novel, as well as many of 
the following circumſtances, that 4 thoughts of Pericles were not 
yet employed about the Princeſs. He is only ruminating on his 
paſt misfortunes, on his former loſſes. The lady had found out what 
ailed her, long before Pericles made a ſimilar diſcovery. 


STEEVENSe, 


T have no doubt but e is the right reading, that the firſt of 
theſe ſpeeches belongs to Pericles; and that the words zheſe cates 
refit me, are juſtly explained by Steevens. The intention of the 
pou is to ſhew that their mutual paſſion had the ſame effe& on 

haiſa and Pericles: But as we are not to ſuppoſe that his miltreſs 


was ever out of his thoughts, the ſenſe requires that we ſhould 


read, 

T heſe cates refift me, ſhe but thought upon. | 
Meaning to ſay, that the ſlighteſt thoughts of her took away his 
appetite for every thing elſe, which correſponds with what ſhe ſays 
in the ſubſequent ſpeech. There are no two words more frequently 
miſtaken for each other, in the old plays, than rot and bat. A 


miſtreſs, when not thought upon, can have no effect with her 
lover. M. Maso. 


If this ſpeech belongs to Pericles, he muſt mean to ſay, that 
when he ceaſes to think of his miſtreſs, his ſtomach fails him. 
Is there any thing unnatural in this? As diſpleaſing ſenſations are 
known to diminiſh appetite, ſo pleaſant ideas no ſuppoſed to 
encreaſe it, 

Pyrocles, however, the hero of Sidney's Arcadia, Book I. find: 
himſelf in the contrary ſituation, while ſeated at table with his miſ- 
treſs, Philoclea: * my eyes drank much more eagerly of her 
beautie, than my mouth did of any other liquor. And fo was 
my common ſenſe deceived (being chiefly bent to her) that as 1 
dranke the wine, and withall ſtole a looke on her, mee ſeemed I 
taſted her deliciouſneſſe. 

I have not diſturbed the ſpeech in queſtion, and yet where 
would be the impropriety of leaving it in So mouth of Simonides? 
He is as deſirous of Pericles for a ſon-in-law, as Thaiſa to poſleſs 
him as a huſband; and if the old gentleman cannot eat for thinking 
of him, ſuch weakneſs is but of a piece with what follows, 
where his Pentapolitan majeſty, in a colloquy with the lovers, 
renders himſelf as ridiculous as King Arthur in Tom Thumb. 
Simonides and Thaiſa expreſs a ſort of family impatience for the 
attainment of their different purpoſes, He wonders why his 
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Of marriage, all the viands that I eat 
Do ſeem unſavoury, wiſhing him my meat? ? 
Sure he's a gallant gentleman. 


SI. He's but 
A country gentleman; 
He has done no more than other knights have done; 
Broken a ſtaff, or ſo; ſo let it paſs. 


TAI. To me he ſeems like diamond to glaſs. 


PER. Yon king's to me, like to my father's 
picture, 
Which tells me, in that glory once he was; 
Had princes fit, like ſtars, about his throne, 
And he the ſun, for them to reverence. 
None that beheld him, but like leſſer lights, 
Did vail their crowns to his ſupremacy ; * 


appetite fails him, unleſs he is thinking on Pericles ; ſhe wiſhes for 
an exchange of proviſion ; and (as nurſes ſay in fondneſs to their 
infants) loves her prince ſo well that ſhe could eat him. The 
groſſneſs of the daughter can only be exceeded by the anility of 
the father. I cannot omen myſelf that Shakſpeare had any 
hand in producing the Hurlothrumbic character of Simonides. 
STEEVENS. 
9 wiſhing him my meat ?] I am afraid that a jingle is here 
intended between meat and mate, The two words were, I believe, 
in our author's time, generally, and are at this day in Warwickſhire, 
pronounced alike. The addreſs to Juno countenances this ſup- 
poſition. MaLone. 


Surely the plain meaning is, that ſhe had rather have a huſband 
than a dinner ; that ſhe wiſhes Pericles were in the place of the 
1 before her; regarding him (to borrow a phraſe from 

omeo) as the deareſt morſel of the earth. So, in The Two Noble 
Kinſmen : 

If thou couch 

% But one night with her 
«« Thou ſhalt remember nothing more than what 
« That banquet bids thee to.” STEtveNs, 


2 Did wail their crowns to his ſupremacy ;} This idea perhaps was 
caught from the Revelations, iv. 10: And the four and twenty 
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Where now his ſon's a glow-worm in the night,* 
The which hath fire in darkneſs, none in light; 
Whereby I ſee that time's the king of men, 

For he's their parent, and he is their grave,? 

And gives them what he will, not what they crave. 


$1M. What, are you merry, knights? 


1. Knicnr. Who can be other, in this royal pre- 
ſence? 


Sin. Here, with a cup that's ſtor'd unto the 
brim, 


elders fell down before him that ſat on the throne, and caſt their 
crowns before the throne.” STEEvens. 

2 Where now his ſon's a glow-worm in the night,]) The old 
copies read here now his ſon Sc. But this is ſcarcely intel- 
ligible. The 1 change that has been made, affords an eaſy 
ſenſe. Where is, I ſuppoſe, here, as in many other places, uſed for 
whereas. 

The liar roperty of the glow-worm, on which the has 
here — : line, he has 2 Hamlet happily deſcribed by a 
fingle word: | 

The glow-worm ſhows the matin to be near, 
« And 'gins to pale his zrefe&ual fire.” MaLone, 


0 _ For he's their parent, and he is their grave,] So, in Romeo and 
tet © 
The earth, that's nature's mother, is her tomb; 
«« What is her burying grave, that is her womb.” 
Milton has the ſame thought : 
The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave.“ 
In the text the ſecond quarto has been followed. The firſt reads: 
's both their parent and be is their grave, MaLoxE. 


4 that's ſtor'd anto the brim, | The quarto, 1609, reads— 
that's ur d unto the brim. MaLone. 

If firr'd be the true reading, it muſt mean, as Milton expreſſes 
it, that the liquor 

cc dances in its chryſtal bounds.” 
But I rather think we ſhould read—for'd, i. e. repleniſhed. So be- 
fore in this play: 
8 Their tables were for'd full.” 


Again: 
Were not this glorious caſket for'd with ill.“ 
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{As you do love, fill to your miſtreſs” lips,*) 
We drink this health to you. 


KNIGHTS. We thank your grace. 


Hu. Yet pauſe a while; 
Yon knight, methinks, doth fit too melancholy, 
As if the entertainment 1n our court 
Had not a ſhow might countervail his worth. 
Note it not you, Thal ſa? 


THAI. What 1s it 
To me, my father ? 
$1M. O, attend, my daughter; 


Princes, in this, ſhould live like gods above, 

Who freely give to every one that comes 

To honour them: and princes, not doing ſo, 

Are like to gnats, which make a ſound, but kill'd 
Are wonder'd at.* 


Again: 


66 


theſe our ſhips 
« Areflor'd with corn ——.“ STEEVENS. 


5 (As you do love, fill to your miſtreſs" lips, )] i. e. let the quantity 
of wine you ſwallow, be proportioned to the love you bear your 
miſtreſs: in plainer Engliſh—1f you love kiffing, drink a bumper. 
The conſtruction is—As you love your miſtreſſes' lips, ſo fill to 
them. STEEVENS. 


Read ill to your miſtreſſes. FaRMER. 
6 and princes, not doing ſo, 
Are like to gnats, which make a ſound, but kill d 
Are wonder'd at.] i. e. when they are found to be ſuch ſmall 
inſignificant animals, after making ſo great a noiſe, PRC. 


The ſenſe appears to be this. When kings, like inſects, lie dead 
before us, our admiration is excited by contemplating how in both 
inſtances the powers of creating buſtle were ſuperiour to thoſe which 
either object ſhould ſeem to have promiſed. The worthleſs monarch, 
and the idle gnat, have only lived to make an empty bluſter; and 
when both alike are dead, we wonder how it happened that they 
made ſo much, or that we permitted them to make it ;—a natural 
reflection on the death of an unſerviceable prince, who having diſ- 
penſed no bleflings, can hope for no better character. 


. 
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Therefore to make's entrance more ſweet, here ſay, 
We drink this ſtanding-bowl of wine to him. 
JA. Alas, my father, it befits not me 

Unto a ſtranger knight to be ſo bold; 

He may my proffer take for an offence, 

Since men take women's gifts for impudence. 


$11. How! 
Do as I bid you, or you'll moye me elſe. 


7. Now, by the gods, he could not pleaſe me 
better.* [ Aſide. 


SI. And further tell him, we deſire to know, 
Of whence he is, his name and parentage.” 


I cannot, however, help thinking that this paſſage is both cor- 
rupted and difarranged, having been originally dee ed for one 
of thoſe rhyming couplets with which the play 8 ; 

« And princes, not doing fo, are like the gnat, 
„ Which makes a ſound, but kill'd is wonder'd at.“ 
STEEVENS. 
5 Therefore to make's entrance more ſweet, here ſay,] Old copy: 
Therefore to make his entrance more ſweet, 
Here ſay, &c. STEEVENS. 


Entrance was ſome times uſed by our old poets as a word of three 
ſyllables. MaLone. 


By his entrance, I believe, is meant his ys trance, the 
reverie in which he is ſuppoſed to be fitting. STEEvens. 


7 this ſtanding-bowl of wine to him.] A flanding-bowl was 
a bowl reſting on a foot. STEEVENS. 


8 Now, by the gods, he could not pleaſe me better.) Thus, in 
Twine's tranſlation : ** Then Lucina having already in her heart 
profeſſed to do him good, and now perceiuing very luckily her 
father's mind to be inclined to the deſired purpoſe,” &c. STEEVENs, 


9 Of whence he is, his name and parentage.) So, in the Confeſſis 
Amantis : 
His doughter 
« He bad to go on his meſſage, | 
« And fonde for to make him glade, 
« And ſhe did as her fader bade; 
« And goth to him the ſofte paas, 
« And aſketh whens and what he was, 
% And praithe he ſhulde his thought leve,” MALoxx. 
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TAI. The king my father, fir, has drunk to you. 
Pex. I thank him. 
TVA. Wiſhing it ſo much blood unto your life. 


Pts. I thank both him and you, and pledge him 
freely. 


THAI. And further he deſires to know of you, 
Of whence you are, your name and parentage. 


Pts. A gentleman of Tyre—(my name, Pericles; 
My education being in arts and arms; *)— 
Who looking for adventures in the world, 
Was by the rough ſeas reft of ſhips and men, 
And, after ſhipwreck, driven upon this ſhore. 


TAMAI. He thanks your grace; names himſelf 
Pericles, 
A gentleman of Tyre, who only by 
Misfortune of the ſeas has been bereft 
Of ſhips and men, and caſt upon this ſhore. 


Stu. Now by the gods, I pity his misfortune, 
And will awake him from his melancholy. 
Come, gentlemen, we fit too long on trifles, 
And waſte the time, which looks for other revels. 
Even in your armours, as you are addreſs'd, 
Will very well become a ſoldier's dance.“ 


4 being in arts and arms;] The old copies have been. I 
am reſponſible for the correction; and for the introduction of the 
words has been in the following ſpeech. MaLoxe. 


3 Even in your armours, as you are addreſs'd, 
Will very well become a ſoldier's dance. ] As you are accoutered, 
prepared for combat. So, in King Henry. 
« 'To-morrow for the march are we —_— 
The word wery, in the next line, was inſerted by the editor of 
the folio. MaLone. | 


So, in Twine's tranflation: “ I may not diſcourſe at large of 
the liberall challenges made and proclaimed at the tilt &c.— running 
afoote, and dauncing in armour” &. STEEVENS, 
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Iwill not have excuſe, with ſaying, this 
Loud muſick is too harſh * for ladies* heads; 
Since they love men in arms, as well as beds. 
The Knights dance, 

So, this was well aſk'd, *twas ſo well perform'd.' 
Come, fir; 
Here is a lady that wants breathing too: 
And I have often heard,* you knights of Tyre 
Are excellent in making ladies trip; 
And that their meaſures are as excellent. 

Pk. In thoſe that practiſe them, they are, my 

lord. | 


SIM. O, that's as much, as you would be deny'd 
The Knights and Ladies dance, 
Of your fair courteſy. —Unclaſp, unclaſp; 
Thanks, gentlemen, to all; all have done well, 
But you the beſt. [To PRI LES. | Pages and lights, 
conduct 
Theſe knights unto their ſeveral lodgings: Yours, fir, 


4 I nwill not have excuſe, with ſaying, this 
Loud muſic is too harſh—] i. e. the loud noiſe made by the 
claſhing of their armour, 

The dance here introduced is thus deſcribed in an ancient Dialogne 
againſt the Abuſe of Dancing, bl. I. no date: 

«© There is a dance called Choria, 
Which joy doth teſtify ; 

« Another called Pyrricke 

« Which warlike feats doth try ; 

«« For men in armour geſtures made, 
And leapt, that ſo they might, 

« When need requires, be more prompt 
In publique weale to fight.” Ma LONE. 

So, this was well aſt'd, *twas ſo well perform'd.] i. e. the ex- 
cellence of this exhibition has juſtified the ſolicitation by which it 
was obtained. STEEVENS. 

6 And I have often heard, ] I have inſerted the word en, which 
was probably omitted by the careleſſneſs of the compoſitor. 

MaLoXxE. 

7 —— cndut—)] Old copy conduct. STEEVENS. 
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We have given order to be next our own.* 
PER. I am at your grace's pleaſure. 


Su. Princes, it is too late to talk of love, 
For that's the mark I know you level at: 
Therefore each one betake him to his reſt; 
To-morrow, all for ſpeeding do their beſt. 
[ Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. 
Tyre. A Room in the Governor's Houſe. 


Enter HtLicanus and EsCANEs. 


Hz L. No, no, my Eſcanes; know this of me,%— 
Antiochus from inceſt liv'd not free; 
For which, the moſt high gods not minding longer 
To withhold the vengeance that they had in ſtore, 
Due to this heinous capital offence; 
Even in the height and pride of all his glory, 
When he was ſeated, and his daughter with him, 
In a chariot of ineſtimable value, 
A fire from heaven came, and ſhrivel'd u 
Their bodies,* even to loathing; for they ſo ſtunk, 


70 be next our own.| So, Gower : 
„The kynge his chamberleyne let calle, 
« And bad that he by all weye 
« A chamber for this man purvei 
% Which nigh his own chambre bee.” MaLoxns, 


9 No, no, my Eſcanes; &c.] The old copy: 
No, Eſcanes, know this of me,——. | 
But this line being imperfect, I ſuppoſe it ſhould be read as I have 
printed it. STEEVENS. 


No, Eſcanes;] I ſuſpeR the author wrote Moa, Eſcanes; &c. 
| MaLoNns. 
2 A fire from heaven came, and forivel'd up 
Their bodies, ] This circumſtance is mentioned by Gower : 
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That all thoſe eyes ador'd them, ere their fall, 
Scorn now their hand ſhould give them burial.” 


Esca. Twas very ſtrange. 


HEI. And yet but guſts for though 
This king were great, his greatneſs was no guard 
To bar heaven's ſhaft, but ſin had his reward. 


Esca. Tis very true. 


Euter three Lords. 


1. Loxb. See, not a man in private conference, 
Or council, has reſpect with him but he.“ 


2. Lokb. It ſhall no longer grieve, without re- 
proof. 


3- Lox. And curs'd be he that will not ſecond 
It. 


rt. Loxb. Follow me then: Lord Helicane, a 
word. 


Her. With me? and welcome: Happy day, my 
lords. 


1. Loxp. Know, that our griefs are riſen to the 


top, 
And now at length they overflow their banks. 


«© —— they hym tolde, 

„That for vengeance as God it wolde, 

« Antiochus, as men maie witte, 

« With thonder and lightnyng is forſmitte. 

« His doughter hath = ſame chance, 

« So ben thei both in o balance.” MALONE. 


3 That all thoſe eyes ador'd them, ere their fall, 
Scorn now &c,] The expreſſion 1s elliptical : 
That all thoje eyes which ador'd them &c. MaLoxt- 


4 See, not a man &c.] To what this charge of partiality was 
deſigned to conduct, we do not learn; for it appears to have no 
influence over the reſt of the dialogue. STEEveNs, 


— 


fi 


— — 
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Ha L. Your griefs, for what? wrong not the prince 
you love. 

1. Loxd. Wrong not yourſelf then, noble Heli- 
Cane; 

But if the prince do live, let us ſalute him, 

Or know what ground's made happy by his breath. 

If in the world he live, we'll ſeek him out; 

If in his grave he reſt, we'll find him there; 

And be reſolv'd, he lives to govern us,” 

Or dead, gives cauſe to mourn his funcral, 

And leaves us“ to our free election. 

2. Loxd. Whoſe death's, indeed, the ſtrongeſt in 
our cenſure: ? 
And knowing this kingdom, if without a head,“ 
(Like goodly buildings left without a roof,”) 


5 And be reſolv'd, he lives to govern us, | Refſolv'd is ſatisfied, 
freed from doubt. So, in a ſubſequent ſcene : 
« Reſolve your angry father, if my tongue,” &c. 
MaLoNne. 
6 And leaves us—] The quarto, 1609, reads—And leave us, 
which cannot be right. MALOxNE. 


7 Whoſe death's, indeed, the ſtrongeſt in our cenſure :] i. e. the 
moſt probable in our opinion. Cenſure is thus uſed in King 
Kichard III: 


„Jo give your cenſures in this weighty buſineſs.” 
STEEVENS, 


The old copies read—Whoſe 4:ath indeed, &. MALo xx. 


And knowing this kingdom, if without a head,] They did not 
kniww that the kingdom had abſolutely loſt its governor ; for in the 
very preceding line this lord obſerves that it was only more probable 
that he was dead, than living. I therefore read, with a very ſlight 
change without a head. The old copy, for if, has—is. In 
the next line but one, by ſupplying the word will, which I 
ſuppoſe was omitted by the careleſſneſs of the compoſitor, the ſenſe 
and metre are both reſtored. The paſſage as it ſtands in the old 


copy, is not, by any mode of conſtruction, reducible to grammar. 
ALONE. 


9 (Like goodly buildings left without à roof,) The ſame thought 
occurs in King Uenry IV. Part II: | | 
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Will ſoon to ruin fall, your noble ſelf, If 
That beſt know'ſt how to rule, and how to reign, 1 
We thus ſubmit unto,—our ſovereign. Bu 
ALI. Live, noble Helicane! ys 
Hz I. Try honour's cauſe;? forbear your ſuffrages: W 
Tf that you love prince Pericles, forbear. Y 
Take I your wiſh, I leap into the ſeas, 
Where's hourly trouble, for a minute's eaſe.“ 
A twelvemonth longer, let me then entreat you A 
To forbear choice 1'the abſence of your king; * 
1 leaves his part- created coſt 
« A naked ſubject to the weeping clouds, 
« And waſte for churliſh winter's tyranny.” STEEVENS, V 
9 Try honour's cauſe;] Perhaps we ſhould read: 
Try honour's courſe ; + STEEVENS, 
* Take I your wiſh, I leap into the ſeas, 
Where's hourly trouble, &c.] Thus the old copy. STEEVENs, 
It muſt be acknowledged that a line in Hamlet, Fa 
« Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles,” v 
as well as the rhyme, adds ſome ſupport to this reading: yet I have 
no doubt that the poet wrote : : 
J hap into the ſeat, ——, b 
So, in Macbeth : x 
o- I have no ſpur 
To prick the ſides of my intent, but onl 
% Vaulting ambition, which o'er-/eaps itſelf,” &c. 
On ſhip-board the pain and pleaſure may be in the proportion | 
here ſtated ; but the troubles of him who plunges into the ſea (unleſs a 


he happens to be an expert ſwimmer) are ſeldom of an hour's du- 
ration. MaLoNnE. 
Where's hourly trouble, for a minute t eaſe.) So, in K. Richard I IT: 
« And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen.“ 
| MALONE. | 
The expreſſion is figurative, and by the words leap into the | 
ſeas, &c. I believe the ſpeaker only means I embark to haſtily on 
an expedition in which eaſe is diſproportioned to labour. STEEVENS. 


3 To forbear &c.] Old copy: 


To forbear the abſence of your king. 
Some word being omitted in this line, I read : 


To forbear choice i'the abſence of your king, STEEVENS» 
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If in which time expir'd, he not return, 

I ſhall with aged patience bear your yoke. 

But if I cannot win you to this love, 

Go ſearch like noblemen, like noble ſubjects, 
And in your ſearch, ſpend your adventurous worth; 
Whom if you find, and win unto return, 

You ſhall like diamonds fit about his crown.“ 


I. Loxd. To wiſdom he's a fool that will not 
yield a 
And, ſince lord Helicane enjoineth us, 
We with our travels will endeavour it.“ 


Hz. Then you love us, we you, and we'll claſp 
hands; 


When peers thus knit, a kingdom ever ſtands. 
[ Exeunt., 


4 and win unto return, | 
You ſhall like diamonds fit about his crown.) As theſe are the 
concluding lines of a ſpeech, perhaps they were meant to rhyme, 
We might therefore read : 
3 — d wilt unt own, 
i. e. if you prevail on him to quit his preſent obſcure retreat, and 
be reconciled to glory, you ſhall be acknowledged as the brighteſt 


ornaments of his throne, STEEVENS. 
5 We with our travels will endeavour it.] Old copy: 
We with our travels will endeavour. 
Endeavour what ? I ſuppoſe, to find out Pericles. I have therefore 


added the ſyllable which appeared wanting both to metre and ſenſe. 
STEEVENS, 


The author might have intended an abrupt ſentence. 
MaLone. 


T would readily concur with the opinion of Mr. Malone, had 
paſſion, inſtead of calm reſolution, dictated the words of the 
ſpeaker. STEEVENS, 
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SCENE: V; 
Pentapolis. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter S1mon1Dts, reading a Letter;* the Knights 
meet him. 


I. Xx. Good morrow to the good Simonides. 


Siu. Knights, from my daughter this I let you 
| know, 
That for this twelvemonth, ſhe'll not undertake 
A married life. 
Her reaſon to herſelf is only known, 
Which from herſelf by no means can I get. 


2. Knicur. May we not get acceſs to her, my 
lord? 


$1M. Faith, by no means; ſhe hath ſo ſtrictly 
tied her 


To her chamber, that it is impoſſible. 
One twelve moons more ſhe'll wear Diana's livery; 
This by the eye of Cynthia hath ſhe vow'd,” 
And on her virgin honour will not break it. 


6 In The Hiftorie of King Appolyn of Thyre, two kynges ſones 
pay their court to the daughter of Archy/rates, (the Simonides of 
the preſent play). He ſends two rolls of paper to her, containing 
their names, &c, and deſires her to chooſe which ſhe will marry. 
She writes him a letter (in anſwer), of which Appolyn is the 
bearer, —that ſhe will have the man „which hath paſſed the daun- 
2 undes and perylles of the ſea—all other to refuſe.” The 

ame circumſtance is mentioned by Gower, who has introduced 7hree 
ſuitors inſtead of two, in which our author has followed him. 
MaLoNE. 

In Twine's tranſlation, theſe ſuitors are alſo three in number,— 

Ardonius, Munditius, and Carnillus. STregve ns. 


7 This by the eye of Cynthia hath ſhe wow'd,) It were to be 
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3. Knicur. Though loath to bid farewell, we take 


our leaves. [ Exeunt. 
$11. So 
They're well deſpatch'd; now to my daughter's 
letter: 


She tells me here, ſhe'll wed the ſtranger knight, 
Or never more to view nor day nor light. 
Miſtreſs, 'tis well, your choice agrees with mine; 
I like that well :—nay, how abſolute ſhe's in't, 
Not minding whether I diſlike or no! 

Well, I commend her choice; 

And will no longer have it be delay'd. 

Soft, here he comes: I muſt diſſemble it. 


Enter PterICLEs. 


PR. All fortune to the good Simonides! 


$11. To you as much, fir! I am beholden to 
you, 
For your ſweet muſick this laſt night:* my ears, 


wiſhed that Simonides (who is repreſented as a blameleſs character) 
had hit on ſome more ingenuous expedient for the diſmiſſion of theſe 
wooers. Here he tells them as a ſolemn truth, what he knows to 
be a fiction of his own. STEEVENS. 


8 J am beholden to you, 
For your ſweet muſick this loſt night:] Here alſo our author 

has followed Gower : 
„ She, to doone hir faders heſt, 
Hir harpe fet, and in the feſte 
« Upon a chaire, whiche thei ſette, 
Hir ſelfe next to this man ſhe ſette. 
«« With harpe both and eke with mouth 
« To him he did all that ſhe couth, 
« To make him chere; and ever he ſigheth, 
« And ſhe him aſketh howe him liketh. 

«© Madame, certes well, he ſaied; 
« But if ye the meaſure plaied, 
„ Whiche, if you liſt, I ſhall you lere, 
« It were a glad thing for to here, 
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T do proteſt, were never better fed 
With ſuch delightful pleaſing harmony. 


Px. It is your grace's pleaſure to commend); 
Not my deſert. 


SIM. Sir, you are muſick's maſter. 


Pex. The worſt of all her ſcholars, my good lord. 
Su. Let me aſk one thing. What do you think, 


fir, of 
My daughter ? 


PER, As of a moſt virtuous princeſs, 
SI. And ſhe is fair too, is ſhe not? 
Petr. As a fair day in ſummer; wond'rous fair. 


Su. My daughter, fir, thinks very well of you; 


Ay, ſo well, fir, that you muſt be her maſter, 
And ſhe'll your ſcholar be; therefore look to it. 


PER. Unworthy I to be her ſchoolmaſter.” 


$1M. She thinks not ſo; peruſe this writing elſe. 


PER. What's here! 
A letter, that ſhe loves the knight of Tyre? 


*Tis the king's ſubtilty, to have my life. [ Ade. 


O, ſeek not to intrap, my gracious lord,“ 


A leve fir, tho quod ſhe, 
% Nowe take the harpe, and lete me ſee 
„ Of what meaſure that ye mene.— 
«« He taketh the harpe, and in his wiſe 
« He tempreth, and of ſuch aſſize 
«« Synginge he harpeth forth withall, 
That as a voice celeſtial 
«« Hem thought it ſowned in her ere, | 
As though that it an angell were,” Marons, 


9 
firſt copy reads—for her ſchoolmaſter. MAL ONE. 


* —— my gracious lord, Old copies e. I am anſwerable 


for the correction. MALON E. 


to be her ſchoolmaſter.] Thus the quarto, 1619. The 
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A ſtranger and diſtreſſed gentleman, 
That never aim'd ſo high, to love your daughter, 
But bent all offices to honour her. 


Su. Thou haſt bewitch'd my daughter, and thou 
art 
A villain. 


PER. By the gods, I have not, ſir. 
Never did thought of mine levy offence; 
Nor never did my actions yet commence 
A deed might gain her love, or your diſpleaſure, 


Sr. Traitor, thou lieſt. 
PER. Traitor! 


$S1M. Ay, traitor, ſir. 


Px. Even in his throat, (unleſs it be the king,“) 
That calls me traitor, I return the lie. 


S. Now, by the gods, I do applaud his courage. 
[ Aſede, 
Pts. My actions are as noble as my thoughts, 
That never reliſh'd of a baſe deſcent.” 
I came unto your court, for honour's cauſe, 
And not to be a rebel to her ſtate; 
And he that otherwiſe accounts of me, 
This ſword ſhall prove, he's honour's enemy. 


3 Thou haſt bewitch'd my daughter, So, Brabantio addreſſing 
himſelf to Othello : 
« Damn'd as thou art, thou haſt enchanted her,” 
STEEVENS, 


4 —— the ig,] Thus the quarto, 1609. The ſecond copy 


has—a king. MaLoNE. 


5 That never reliſh'd of a baſe deſcent. ] So, in Hamlet: 
« That has no reliſb of ſalvation in it.“ 
Again, in Macbeth : 
« So well thy words become thee as thy wounds; 
They /mack of horaur both. MaLoNe, 
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SIM. No!l— 
Here comes my daughter, ſhe can witneſs it.“ 


Enter Tralsa. 


Per. Then, as you are as virtuous as fair, 
Reſolve your angry father, if my tongue 
Did e'er ſolicit, or my hand ſubſcribe 
To any ſyllable that made love to you ? 


THAI. Why, ſir, ſay if you had, 
Who takes offence at that would make me glad? 
Su. Yea, miſtreſs, are you ſo peremptory ?— 
I am glad of it with all my heart. [ A/zde.] I'll 
tame you; 
T'll bring you in ſubjection.— 
Will you, not having my conſent, beſtow 
Your love and your affections on a ſtranger ? 
(Who, for ought I know to the contrary, 
Or think, may be as great in blood as I.) [ A/ide. 
Hear, therefore, miſtreſs; frame your will to mine, — 
And you, fir, hear you. —Either be rul'd by me, 
Or I will make you—man and wite.— 
Nay, come; your hands and lips muſt ſeal it too.— 
And being join'd, I'll thus your hopes deſtroy ;— 
And for a further grief, - God give you joy! 
What, are you both pleas'd? | 
THAI. Yes, if you love me, fir. 


6 —— No!— 

Here comes my daughter, ſhe can witneſs it.] Thus all the copies. 
Simonides, I think, means to ſay Not @ rebel to our flate /— Here 
comes my daughter : ſhe can prove, thou art one» Perhaps, however, 
the author wrote—Now, Here comes, &c.—In Othello we find 
nearly the ſame words: 

«« Here comes the lady, let her witneſs it,” Matoxr. 
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Pzx. Even as my life, my blood that foſters it." 
SIM. What, are you both agreed? 
Born. Yes, *pleaſe your majeſty, 


SI. It pleaſeth me ſo well, I'll ſee you wed; 
Then, with what haſte you can, get you to bed. 
[ Exeunt., 


Even as my life, my blood that foſters it.] Even as my life loves 
my blood that ſupports it, —'The quarto, 1619, and the ſubſequent 
copies, read: 

Even as my life, or blood that foſters it. 
The reading of the text is found in the firſt quarto. Matowe, 


I cannot approve of Malone's explanation of this line :—To 
make a perſon of life, and to ſay it loves the blood that foſters it, 
is an idea to which I cannot reconcile myſelf. 

Pericles means merely to ſay, that he loves Thaiſa as his life, or 
as the blood that ſupports it; and it is in this ſenſe that the editors 
of the quarto of 1619, and the ſubſequent copies, conceived the 
3 the infertion of the word or was not necoſſary; it 
was ſufficient to point it thus: 

Even as my life ;—the blood that fofters ii. M. Mason. 


Will a preceding line (ſee p. 465) befriend the opinion of either 
commentator ? 

« Wiſhing it ſo much id unto your /ife.” 

In my opinion, however, the ſenſe in the text was meant to 
coincide with that which is ſo much better expreſſed in Julius 
Ceſar : 
4 « As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops 
„% That viſit my ſad heart.” SrrEVEXS. 


378 PERICLES, 


. 


Enter Gow. 


Gow. Now ſleep yſlaked hath the rout; * 
No din but ſnores, the houſe about, 
Made louder by the o'er-fed breaſt ? 
Of this moſt pompous marriage feaſt. 
The cat, with eyne of burning coal, 
Now couches fore the mouſe's hole; 


® Now ſleep yſlaked hath the rout ; 
No din but ſnores, &c.] The quarto, 1609, and the ſubſequent 
copies, read : 
No din but ſnores about the houſe. 
As Gower's ſpeeches are all in rhyme, it is clear that the old 


copy is here corrupt. It firſt occurred to me that the author might 
have written: 

Now ſleep yſlaked hath the rouſe; 
i. e. the carouſal. But the mere tranſpoſition of the latter part of 
the ſecond line, renders any further change unneceſſary. Rout is 
likewiſe uſed by Gower for a company in he tale of Appolinus, the 
Pericles of the preſent play : 
6 n a tyme with a route 
on This lord to play goeth hym out.” 


« It fell a daie thei riden oute, 
*« The kinge and queene and all the route.” MALoxx. 
9 No din but ſnores, the houſe about, 
Made louder by the o'er-fed breaſt—] So Virgil, ſpeaking of 
— 29 who was killed in the midnight expedition of Niſus and 
uryalus : 
* Rhamneten aggreditur, qui forte tapetibus altis 
* Extructus, too proflabat pectore ſomnum. STEEVENS. 
The quarto 1619, the folios, and Mr. Rowe, all read, o'er fee 
beaſt. e true reading has been recovered from the W N 
| ALONE, 


Again 


2 —— fore the mouſe's hole; ] Old copy: 
from the mouſe's hole; 


which may perhaps mean— ar ſome little diſtance from the mouſe's 
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And crickets ſing at th* oven's mouth, 

As the blither for their drouth. 
 Hymen hath brought the bride to bed, 
Where, by the loſs of maidenhead, 

A babe is moulded: *—Þe attent, 

And time that 1s ſo briefly ſpent, 

With your fine fancies quaintly eche;“ 
What's dumb in ſhow, I'll plain with ſpeech. 


bole, I believe, however, we ought to read —'fore the mouſe's 
hole. MaLone. 
3 And crickets fing at th' oven's mouth, 
As the blither for their drouth.] So, in Cymbeline : 
The crickets fing, and man's o'erlabour'd ſenſe 
6 Repairs itſelf by reſt.” 
The old copy has—Are the blither, &c. The emendation was 
ſuggeſted by r. Steevens. Perhaps we ought to read: 
« And crickets, ſinging at the oven's mouth, 
« Are the blither for their drouth.” MaLoxe, 


This additional ſyllable would derange the meaſure. 
STEEVENS, 


4 Hymen hath brought the bride to bed, 
Where, by the loſs of maidenhead, 
A babe is moulded : | So, in Twine's tranſlation : “ The bride 
was brought to bed, and Apollonius tarried not long from her, where 
he accompliſhed the duties of marriage, and faire Lucina conceived 


with childe the ſame night,” STEEVENS. 


5 Be attent,] This adjective is again uſed in Hamlet, Act I. 
ſc. ii, MALoNE. 
6 With your fine fancies quaintly eche;] i. e. eke out, So, in the 
Chorus to King Henry V. (firſt folio) : 
— ſtill be kind, 
« And eche out our performance with your mind.“ 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice, quarto, 1600, (Heyes's edi- 
tion :) | 
© — — tis to peeze the time, 
* To ech it, and to draw it out in length.“ MaLoxe, 
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Dumb ſhow, 


Enter PeRICLEs and SIMONIDES at one door, With 
Attendants; a Meſſenger meets them, kneels, and 
gives PERICLES à letter. PERICLES ſhows it 10 
SIMONIDES; the Lords kneel to the former.* Then 
enter THAIsA with child, and LYCHORIDA. SI. 

 MONIDES ſhows his daughter the letter; fhe re- 
Joices: ſhe and PERICLES take leave of her father, 
and depart. Then S1MONIDEs, Sc. retire. 


— 


Gow. By many a dearn and painful perch, 
Of Pericles the careful ſearch 


By the four oppoling coignes,“ 


. . * w 

Which the world together joins, m 
he Lords kneel to the former.] The lords kneel to Pericles, hb 
becauſe they are now, for the firſt time, informed by this letter, 1 
that he is king of Tyre. No man, ſays Gower, in his Conf» Ie 


Amaniis, 

66 knew the ſoth cas, 

„gut he hym ſelfe; what man he was.“ 
By the death of Antiochus and his daughter, Pericles has alſo ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne of Antioch, in conſequence of having rightly 
interpreted the riddle propoſed to him. Ma LONE, 


1 By many a dearn and painful perch, &c.] Dearn is direful, diſmal, 
See Skinner's Ezymel. in v. Dere. The word is uſed by Spenſer, 
B. II. c. i. ſt. 3 5.— B. III. c. i. ſt. 14. The conſtruction is ſome- 
what involved. The careful ſearch of Pericles is made by many a 
dearn and painful perch, —by the four oppoſing coignes, which join the 
world together ;-—wwith all due diligence, &c. ALONE. 

Dearn ſignifies lonely, ſolitary. See note on King Lear, Vol, XIV. 
AR III. ſc. vii. A perch is a meaſure of five yards and a half. 


STEEVENS. 


8 By the four op poſing coignes, ] By the four oppoſite corner-/iones 
that unite 25 Laos co the 3 fabrick o the world, The 
word is again uſed by Shakſpeare in Macbeth : + 

6 No jutty, frieze, | 
„ Buttreſs, or coigne of vantage, but this bird 
*« Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle,” 
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Is made, with all due diligence, 

That horſe, and ſail, and high expence, 
Can ſtead the queſt.? At laſt from Tyre 
(Fame anſwering the moſt ſtrong inquire,*) 
To the court of king Simonides 

Are letters brought; the tenour theſe : 
Antiochus and his daughter's dead; 

The men of Tyrus, on the head 

Of Helicanus would ſet on 

The crown of Tyre, but he will none: 
The mutiny there he haſtes t'appeaſe; 
Says to them, if king Pericles 


In the paſſage before us, the author ſeems to have conſidered the 
world as a ſtupendous edifice, artificially conſtructed. To ſeek a 
man in every corner of the globe, is ſtill common language. 

All the ancient copies read: 

By the four oppoſing crignes, 
but there is no ſuch Engliſh word. For the ingenious emendation 
inſerted in the text, which is produced by the change of a ſingle 
letter, the reader is indebted to Mr. Tyrwhitt. MaLons. 


The word—coign, occurs alſo in Coriolanus : 
«« See you yond' coign o'the Capitol?” STeevens. 


9 Can ſtead the gueſt.) i. e. help, befriend, or afliſt the ſearch, 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

6 can you ſo cad me, 

«« To bring me to the ſight of Iſabella?” STzzvens. 


* (Fame anſwering the moſt ſtrong inquire,)] The old copy 
reads—the moſt , range inquire; but it ſurely was not ſtrange, that 
Pericles' ſubjects ſhould be ſolicitous to know what was become of 
him, We ſhould certainly read—the moſt frong inquire ;—this 
earneſt, anxious inquiry, The ſame miſtake has happened in The 
Two Gentlemen o erona, folio, 1623: 

„% Whoſe weakneſs married to thy „ranger ſtate — 
inſtead of fronger. The ſame miſtake has alſo happened in other 
places. MaLone. 


3 The mutiny &c.] Old copy: 
T he mutiny he there haftes t'oppreſs ; 
Says to them, if king Pericles 
Surely both ſenſe and rhyme direct us to read, 
T he mutiny there he haſtes "appeaſe; &c. STEEVENS. 
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Come not, in twice ſix moons, home, 
He obedient to their doom, 

Will take the crown. The ſum of this, 
Brought hither to Pentapolis, 
Y-raviſhed the regions round,“ 

And every one with claps gan ſound, 
Our heir apparent is a king: 

Who dream'd, who thought of ſuch a thing? 
Brief, he muſt hence depart to Tyre: 
His queen with child, makes her deſire 
(Which who ſhall croſs?) along to go; 
(Omit we all their dole and woe: ) 
Lychorida, her nurſe, ſhe takes, 


And ſo to ſea, Their veſſel ſhakes 


Come not, &c.] Old copy: 
Come not home in twice fix moons, 
He obedient to their dooms, i 
Moons and doom are very miſerable rhymes ; nor do I recollect 
that a plural of the ſubſtantive doom is ever uſed. —A light tranſpo- 
ſition will remedy the preſent defect 
Come not, in twice fix moons, home, 
He obedient to their doom, &c. STxEVENS. 


4 Y-raviſhed he regions round,| From the falſe print of the firſt 
edition, Iraniſbed, the ſubſequent editors formed a ſtill more abſurd 
reading : 

Irony ſhed the regions round, ——, 

Mr. Steevens's ingenious emendation, to which I have paid due 
attention by inſerting it in the text, is ſtrongly — by the 
following paſſage in Gower De Confefſione Amaniis : 

This tale after the kynge it had 

„ Pentapolin all overſprad, 

« There was no joye x ſeche, 

For every man it had in ſpeche, 

1 And ſaiden all of one accorde, 

«« 4 worthy kynge ſhall ben our lorde. 

That thought us firſt an heavines, 

Is ſhape us nowe to great gladnes. 

„% Thus goth the tydinge aver all,” MaLons, 
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On Neptune's billow ; half the flood 
Hath their keel cut; but fortune's mood * 
Varies again: the grizzled north 
Diſgorges ſuch a tempeſt forth, 
That, as a duck for life that dives, 

So up and down the poor ſhip drives. 
The lady ſhrieks, and, well-a-near!” 
Doth fall in travail with her fear: * 
And what enſues in this fell ſtorm," 
Shall, for itſelf, itſelf perform. 

I nill relate; action may 
Conveniently the reſt convey : 


5 half the flood 
Hath their keel cut;] They have made half their voyage with 

a favourable wind. So, Gower: | 

% When thei were in the ſea amid, 

« ut of the north thei ſee a cloude; 

The ſtorme aroſe, the wyndes loude 

«© 'Thei blewen many a dredeful blaſte, 

« The welkin was all over-caſte,” MALONE. 


6 but fortune's mood —] The old copy reads—but fortune 


mov'd, MALOoNE. 


Mov'd could never be deſigned as a rhyme to fd. I ſuppoſe 
we ſhould read - but fortune's mood, i. e. diſpoſition, So, in 
The Comedy of Errors : 

„% My wife is in a wayward mood to-day.” 
Again, in Alls well that ends well : 
8 muddied in fortune's mood.” STERVENS. 


7 vella near /] This exclamation is equivalent to well-q- 
day, and is ſtill uſed in Yorkſhire, where I have often heard it. 
The gloſſary to the Praiſe of Yorkſhire Ale, 1697, ſays, —wella- 
necrin is Jack-a-day, or alas, alas! REER D. 

8 _—— — ard, well. a- near! 

Doth fall in travail with her fear :) So, in Twine's tranſla- 
tion: ** Lucina, what with ſea- ſickneſſe, and fear of danger, fell 
in labour of a child,” &c. SrREVENS. 


9 in this fell form,] This is the reading of the earlieſt 


quarto, The folios and the modern editions have e ſtorm. 
MALOXNE. 


I nill relate;] The further conſequences of this ſtorm I ſhall 
not deſcribe, MaLons. 
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Which might not what by me is told.” 
In your imagination hold 
This ſtage, the ſhip, upon whoſe deck 
The ſea-toſt * prince * appears to ſpeak. [ Exil. 


SCENE I. 


Enter PERICLEs, on a ſhip at ſea. 


Pts. Thou God of this great vaſt, rebuke theſe 
ſurges,* 
Which waſh both heaven and hell; and thou, that 
haſt 


9 Which might not what by me is told.] i. e. which might not 
conveniently convey what by me is told, &c. What enſues may 
conveniently be exhibited in action; but action could not well have 
diſplayed all the events that I have now related. Maroxe. 


2 In your imagination hold 

T his ſtage, the ſhip, upon whoſe deck 

The ſca-taſt &c.] It is clear from theſe lines, that when the play 
was originally performed, no attempt was made to exhibit either a 
ſea or a ſhip. The enſuing ſcene and ſome others muſt have ſuf- 
fered conſiderably in the repreſentation, from the poverty of the 
ſtage-apparatus in the time of our author. The old copy has 
ſeas tot, Mr. Rowe made the correction. MaLone. 


3 The ſea-toft prince—] The old copy reads—the ſea - toſt 
Pericles, The tranſcriber perhaps miſtoolc the abbreviation of 
Prince, for that of Pericles, a trih able which our preſent metre 
refuſes to admit. STEEVENS. 


4 Thou God of this great vat, rebuke theſe ſurges, ] The expreſſion 
is borrowed from the ſacred writings: The waters ſtood above 
the mountains ;—at thy rebuke they fled; at the voice of thy thunder 
they haſted away. It ſhould be remembered, that Pericles is here 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak from the deck of his ſhip. Lychorida, on whom 
he calls, in order to obtain ſome intelligence of his queen, is ſup- 
poſed to be beneath, in the cabin.—Thas great v, is, this awide 
expanſe, See Vol. VII. p. 8, n. 4. 

This ſpeech is exhibited in ſo ſtrange a form in the original, 


and all the ſubſequent editions, that I ſhall lay it before the reader, 
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Upon the winds command, bind them in braſs, 
Having call'd them from the deep! O ſtills thy 
deaf*ning, 

Thy dreadful thunders ; gently quench thy nimble, 

Thy ſulphurous flaſhes! —O how, Lychorida, 

How does my queen? — Thou ſtorm, thou! ve- 
nomouſly 


Wilt thou ſpit all thyſelf? *—The ſeaman's whiſtle 


that he may be enabled to judge in what a corrupted ſtate this play 
has hitherto appeared, and be induced to treat the editor's imperfect 
attempts to reſtore it to integrity, with the more indulgence : 

«© The God of this great vaſt, rebuke theſe ſurges, 

«© Which waſh both 3 and hell; and thou that haſt 

«« Upon the windes commaund, hind them in braſſe; 

«« Having call'd them from the deepe, ò till 

« Thy deafning dreadful thunders, gently quench 

« 'Thy nimble Tulphirovs flaſhes, 60 How Lychorida! 

How does my queene? then ſtorm venomouſly, 

«« Wilt thou ſpeat all thyſelf? the ſea-man's whiſtle 

« Is as a whither in the eares of death, 

„ Unheard Lychorida? Lucina oh! 

«« Divineſt patrioneſs and my wife gentle 

« To thoſe that cry by night, convey thy deitie 

„ Aboard our dauncing boat, make ſwift the pangues 

«« Of my queenes travay les? now Lychorida.' ALONE, 


3 Having call'd them from the deep! O flill—) Perhaps a word 


was omitted at the preſs, We might read— 
Having call d them from ih enchafed deep, 


MaLONE. 


The preſent regulation of the lines, by the mere repetition of the 
E and thou, renders, perhaps, any other inſertion need- 
eſs. STEEVENS. 

Thou form, thou ! wenomouſly 

Wilt thou ſpit all thyſelf ?] All the _ read—T hen ſtorm, &c, 
which cannot be right, becauſe it renders the paſſage nonſenſe, 
The light change that I have made, [ T hou form] affords an eaſy 
ſenſes MALoNE. 

Pericles, having called to Lychorida, without the power to make 
her hear on account of the tempeſt, at laſt with frantick peeviſh- 


neſs addreſſes himſelf to it— 
„ - Thou ſtorm, thou! venomouſly 


% Wilt thou ſpit all thyſelf?” 
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Is as a whiſper in the ears of death,” 
Unheard.—Lychorida !—Lucina, O 
Divineſt patroneſs, and midwife,“ gentle 

To thoſe that cry by night, convey thy deity 


Having indulged himſelf in this queſtion, he grows cooler, and 
obſerves that the very boatſwain's whiſtle has no more effect on 
the ſailors, than the voices of thoſe who ſpeak to the dead. He then 
repeats his enquiries to Lychorida, but receiving no anſwer, 
OO with a prayer for his queen in her preſent dangerous 
condition, 


Venomouſly is maliciouſly, Shakſpeare has ſomewhat of the ſame 
expreſſion in one of his hiſtorical plays : 
The watry kingdom, whoſe ambitious head 
* Fits in the face of heaven, ——,” 
4 Co likewiſe, in his verſion of the Iliad, ſays of the ſea 
at me 


ſpits every way her foam.” STEEvZXSs. 


1 Is as a whiſper in the ears of death, | In another up the poet 
ſuppoſes death to be awakened by the turbulence of the ſtorm : 

cc And in the viſitation of the winds, 

« Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

«« Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them 

« With deafning clamours in the ſlippery clouds, 

„That with the hurly, death itfelf awwakes . 

King Henry IV. Part II. 


MaLoxE. 


The image in the text might have been ſuggeſted by Sidney's 
Arcadia, Book II: They could ſcarcely, when they di- 
reed, hear their own whiſtle; for the ſea ſtrave with the winds 
which ſhould be lowder, and the ſhrowds of the ſhip, with a ghaſt- 
ful noiſe to them that were in it, witneſſed that their ruine was the 
wager of the others' contention.” STEEVENS. 

8 Divineſt patroneſs, and midwife, &c,] The quarto, 1609, and 
the ſubſequent copies, read—and my wife, Mr. Steevens's happy 
emendation, which I have inſerted 1n the text, is ſo clearly right, 
that it requires neither ſupport nor illuſtration. If it wanted the 
latter, Horace would furniſh it: 

«« Montium cuſtos nemorumque virgo, 
«« Quz laborantes utero pue 
1% Ter vocata audis, adimiſque leto, 
«« Diva triformis.” 
Again, in the Andria of Terence: 
Juno Lucina, fer opem; ſerva me, obſecro!” MarLoxe. 
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Aboard our dancing boat ; make ſwift the pangs 
Of my queen's travails Now, Lychorida 


Enter LycnoriDa, with an infant. 


Lrc. Here is a thing 
Too young for ſuch a place, who if it had 
Conceit,?* would die as I am like to do. 
Take in your arms this piece of your dead queen. 


Per. How! how, Lychorida ! 


Lyc. Patience, good fir ; do not aſſiſt the ſtorm.“ 
Here's all that is left living of your queen, — 
A little daughter; for the ſake of it, 
Be manly, and take comfort. 


PER. O you gods! 
Why do you make us love your goodly gifts, 
And ſnatch them ſtraight away? We, here below, 
Recall not what we give, and therein may 
Vie honour with yourſelves.“ 


9 "who if it had 
Conceit,] If it had thought. So, in King Richard III: 
„There's ſome conceit or other likes him well, 
When that he bids good morrow with ſuch ſpirit.” 
M the florm. | Our auth 2 nyo 
2 Patience, ; do not ai : orm. r author uſes 
ſame 33 the ſame occaſion, in The Tempeſt : 
« You mar our labour ;—keep your cabins; you do di the 


form,” MaLons. 


Vie honour with yourſelves, ] Old copy U honour &c. 
STEEVENS, 
The meaning is ſufficiently clear.—/n this particular you might 
learn from us a more honourable condud?,—But the e is ſo 
harſh, that I ſuſpect the paſſage to be corrupt. MxLONE. 


I ſuſpe& the author wrote Vie honour, a phraſe much in uſe 
among Shakſpeare and his contemporaries. See Vol. VI. p. 459, 
n. 2. Mr. M. Maſon has offered the ſame conjecture. I read, 
however, for the ſake of meaſure,—your/e/ves, STEEVENS, 


The meaning is evidently this: We poor mortals recal not 
114 


6% Riel 


Lrc. Patience, good fir, 
Even for this charge. 
PER. Now, mild may be thy life! 


For a more bluſt'rous birth had never babe : 
Quiet and gentle thy conditions!“ 

For thou'rt the rudelieſt welcom'd* to this world, 
That e'er was prince's child. Happy what follows! 
Thou haſt as chiding a nativity," 

As fire, air, water, earth, and heaven can make, 


what we give, and therefore in that reſpect we may contend with 
you in honour.” I have therefore no doubt but we ought to read, 
And therein may 
Vie honour with &c. 

The ſame expreſſion occurs in the introduction to the fourth act, 

where Gower ſays, 

66 ſo ; 
« The dove of Paphos might with the crow 
Vie feathers white. 

The trace of the letters in the words vie and uſe is nearly the 
ſame, eſpecially if we ſuppoſe that the v. was uſed inſtead of the 
u. vowel; which is frequently the caſe in the old editions: 

« Nature wants ſtuff, 
«« To wie ſtrange forms with fancy.“ Antony and Cleopatra. 
| M. Mason. 

Quiet and gentle thy conditions!] Conditions anciently meant 
qualities; diſpoſitions of mind. So, in Othello: 

« And then of ſo gentle a condition /” 
He is ſpeaking of Deſdemona. Again, in King Henry J „ Our 
tongue is rough, coz, and my condition is not ſmooth,” 

«« 'The late earl of Eſſex (ſays Sir Walter Raleigh) told queen 
Elizabeth that her conditions were as crooked as her carcaſe; but it 
coſt him his head.“ See alſo Vol. IX. p. 494, n. 5. MaLone, 


5 ——cevelcom'd—) Old copy welcome. For this correction 
J am anſwerable. MaLoxs. 


6 as chiding a nativity,] i. e. as noiſy a one. So, in 4 


Midſummer Night's Dream, Hippolyta ſpeaking of the clamour of 
the hounds: 


62 never did I hear 
«« Such gallant chiding.” 
See note on that paſſage, Vol. V. p. 128. STEevens. 


See Vol. XI. p. 247, n. 3. MaLone, 
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To herald thee from the womb :? even at the firſt, 
Thy loſs is more than can thy portage quit,“ 

With all thou canſt find here. Now the good gods 
Throw their beſt eyes upon it! 


Enter two Sailors, 


1. SIL. What courage, fir? God fave you. 
PER. Courage enough: I do not fear the flaw ;? 


7 To herald thee from the womb:)] The old copy reads: 

| To harold thee from the % n b. 

For the emendation now made, the reader is indebted to Mr, 
Steevens. So, in Macbeth: 

60 only to herald thee into his preſence, 

«« Not pay thee.” 

This word is in many ancient books written Harold, and harauld. 
So, in Ives's SELECT PA ERS relative to Engliſh Antiquities, quarto, 
1773, p. 130: and before them kings of armes, haro/ds, and 
purſuyvaunts. | 

Again, in The Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 1610: 

« Truth is no harauld, nor no ſophiſt, ſure.” 

See alſo Cowel's Interpreter, in v. Herald, Heralt, or Harold; 

which puts Mr. Steevens's emendation beyond a doubt. 
MaLone. 

So, more appoſitely, in the Preface to Certaine Secrete Wonders of 
Nature, &c. 4to. bl. I. by Edward Fenton, 1569: * ——the ele- 
mentes have been Haroldi, trumpetters, miniſters, and executioners 
of the juſtice of heaven.” STEEVENS. 


8 Thy loſs is more than can thy portage quit,] i. e. thou haſt 
already loſt more (by the death of thy mother) than thy ſafe arrival 
at the port of life can counterbalance, with all to boot that 
we can give thee. Portage is uſed for gate or entrance in one of 
Shakſpeare's hiſtorical plays. STEEVENS. 


Portage is uſed in King Henry V. where it ſignifies an open ſpace: 
Let it [he oe) ry through the portage of the head. 
Portage is an old word fignifying a toll or impoſt, but it will not 
commodiouſly apply to the preſent paſſage. Perhaps, however, 
Pericles means to ſay, you have loſt more than the payment made 
to me by your birth, together with all that you may hereafter 
acquire, can countervail. MALoNE. 


9 — 1 do not fear the flaw;] i. e. the blaſt. See Hamlet, 
Act V. ſc. i. MaLoxe, | 
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It hath done to me the worſt.? Yet, for the love 
Of this poor infant, this freſh-new ſea- farer, 
I would, it would be quiet. 


1. SAIL. Slack the bolins there; thou wilt not, 
wilt thou? Blow and ſplit thyſelf.“ b 


2. SAL. But ſea-room, an the brine and cloudy 
billow kiſs the moon, I care not.“ | 


1. $41L. Sir, your queen muſt overboard; the 
ſea works high, the wind is loud, and will not lie 
till the ſhip be clear'd of the dead.“ 


9 It hath done to me * So, 1a the Conſaſis Amantis : 
Ks a wife! 
My joye, my luſt, and my deſyre, 
« My welth and my recoverire! 
« Why ſhall T live, and thou ſhalt die? 
% Ha, thou fortune, I thee defie, 
« Now Haff thou do to me thy wwerff ; 
« A herte! why ne wilt thou berſt?” MaLone, 
8 this freſh-new fea-farer,] We meet a ſimilar compound 
epithet in King Richard III: 
% Your fire-new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce current.“ 
MaLoxe, 
3 Slack the bolins there ; | Bowlines are ropes by which the ſails of 
a ſhip are governed when the wind is unfavourable. They are 
ſlackened when it is high. This term occurs again in The Two 
Noble Kinſmen : 
the wind is fair, 


4 _- a wal} ba 


5 « Top the bowling.” 
They who wiſh for more particular information concerning 
blings, may find it in Smith's Sea-Grammar, 4t0. 1627. P- 23. 
SrEEVEXVs. 


41. Sai. Blow and ſplit thyſelf. 
2. Sai. But ſea-room, &c.] So, in The Tempeſt : 
« Blow till thou burft thy wind, if room enough.” 
| MaLlont. 

5 an the brine and cloudy billow kiſs the moon, I care ey 
So, in The Winter's Tale: * Now the Hip boring the moon wit 
her main-maſt.” As is uſed here, as in many other places, for 
if, or thaugh. MaLoNnE. 


6 — till the foip be clear'd of the dead.] So, in Twine's tranſ- 
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Pts. That's your ſuperſtition. 


I. S41L. Pardon us, fir; with us at ſea it ſtill 
hath been obſerved; and we are ſtrong in earneſt.” 
Therefore briefly yield her; for ſhe muſt over- 
board ſtraight.* 


PxR. Be it as you think meet. —Moſt wretched 
queen | 


Lrc. Here ſhe lies, ſir. 


PER. A terrible child-bed haſt thou had, my dear; 
No light, no fire: the unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly ; nor have I time 
To give thee hallow'd to thy grave,“ but ſtraight 
Muſt caſt thee, ſcarcely coffin'd, in the ooze; * 


lation: “My lord, plucke up your hearte, and be of good cheere, , 
and conſider, I pray you, that the ſhip may not abide to carry the 
dead carkas, and therefore commaund it to be caſt into the ſea, that we 
may the better eſcape.” STEEveNs. 
7 ——ftrong in earneſt. ] Old copy—ſtrong in eaſtern. 
STEEVENS, 


I have no doubt that this paſſage is corrupt, but know not how - 


to amend it. MaLons. 


I read, with Mr. M. Maſon, (tranſpoſing only the letters of the 
22 word,) —ſtrong in carne. So, in Cymbeline, we have 
* ſtrong in appetite.” STEEVENS, 


8 for ſhe muſt overboard flraight.) Theſe words are in the 
old copy, by an evident miſtake, given to Pericles, MALONxE. 


9 To give thee hallow'd to thy grave, ] The old Shepherd, in The 
Winter's Tale, expreſſes the ſame apprehenſion concerning the want 
of ſepulchral rites, and that he ſhall be buried 

6 where no prieſt ſhovels in duſt,” MaLone. 


2 Muſt caſt thee, ſcarcely coffin'd, in the 00ze;] The defect both 
of metre and ſenſe ſhews that this line, as it appears in the old copy, 
is corrupted, It reads: 

Muf caſt thee, ſcarcely coffin'd, in oare, MALone. 
I believe we ſhould read, with that violence which a copy ſo 
* much corrupted will ſometimes force upon us, 
| Muft caft thee, ſcarcely coffin'd, in the ooze, 
Where , &c, 


CPI 
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Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 
And aye- remaining lamps, the belching whale,* 


Shakſpeare, in The Tempeſt, has the ſame word on the ſame 
occaſion : 
«« My ſon 1' the ooze is bedded.” STEEVENS. 
Again, ibidem : 
ly” II wiſh 
« Myſelf were mudded in that o9zy bed, 
«« Where my ſon lies.” 
Again, in Shakſpeare's Lover Complaint : 
«« Of folded ſchedules had ſhe many a one, 
« Which ſhe perus'd, ſigh'd, tore, and gave the food, 
«« Bidding them find their /epulchres in mud. MaLone, 


3 And aye-remaining lamps, &c.] Old copies: 
The air-remaining lamps, . STEEVENS, 


Air-remaining, if it be right, muſt mean air-hung, ſuſpended for 
ever in the air. So, (as Mr. Steevens obſerves to me,) in Shak- 
ſpeare's 21| Sonnet: 

hs thoſe gold candles fix d in heaven's air. 

In King Richard II. right-drawn ſword is uſed for a ſword drawn 
in a juſt cauſe; and in Macbeth we meet with air-drawn dagger. 
Perhaps, however, the author wrote—aye-remaining. 'Thus, in 
Othell,: 

« Witneſs, you ever-burning lights above,—,”' 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſiaa : 
% To feed for aye her lamp, and flames of love.” 
MaLoxe, 


The propriety of the emendation ſuggeſted by Mr. Malone, 
will be increaſed, if we recur to our author's leading thought, 
which is founded on the cuſtoms obſerved in the pomp of ancient 
ſepulture. Within old monuments and receptacles for the dead, 
ang (i. e. aye-remaining) lamps were ſuppoſed to be lighted up. 

hus, Pope, in his Eloi/a: 

« Ah hopeleſs, /afting flames, like thoſe that burn 

Jo light the dead, and warm th' unfruitful urn!“ 
I would however read : 

And aye-remaining lamps, &c. 

Inſtead of 4 monument erected above thy bones, AN D perpetual 
lamps to burn near them, the ſpouting whale ſhall oppreſs thee with his 


weight, and the maſs of waters ſhall roll with low heavy murmur 
over thy bead. STEEVENS, 
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And humming water muſt o'erwhelm thy corpſe, 
Lying with ſimple ſhells. Lychorida, 

Bid Neſtor bring me ſpices, ink and paper,“ 

My caſket and my jewels; and bid Nicander 
Bring me the ſattin coffer: lay the babe 


Hudibras has the ſame alluſion : 
« Love in your heart as idly burns 
As fire in antique Roman urns, 
To warm the dead, and vainly light 
* Thoſe only that ſee nothing by't.” Reep. 


5 W N whale,] So, in Troilus and Creſſida : 
cc like ſcaled ſculls 
„% Before the belching whale.” MaLone. 


And humming water muſt o eraubelm thy corpſe, ] Milton per- 
haps had this verſe in his head, when he wrote, 
« Where thou perhaps under the humming tide 
« Vifit'ſt”” Kc. Lycidas, v. 157. 
He afterward changed humming to whelming, HoLT Wirz. 


6 ink and paper,] This is the reading of the ſecond quarto. 
The firſt has zaper. MaLone. 


7 Bring me the ſattin coffer:] The old copies have—cofin, It 
ſeems ſomewhat extraordinary that Pericles ſhould have carried a 
coffin to fea with him. We ought, I think, to read, as I have 
printed, fer. MaLoNe. 


Sattin coffer is moſt probably the true reading. So, in a ſub- 
ſequent ſcene: : 

Madam, this letter, and ſome certain jewels, 
% Lay with you in your cer.“ 

Our ancient cofers were often adorned on the inſide with ſuch 
coſtly materials. A relation of mine has a trunk which formerly 
belonged to Katharine Howard when queen, and it is lined 
throughout with roſe-coloured /attin, moſt elaborately quilted. 

By the /attin coffer, however, may be only meant the coffer em- 
ployed to contain /aztins and other rich materials for dreſs. Thus 
we name a tea- che, &c. from their contents. 

Pericles, however, does not mean to bury his queen in this /aztir: 
coffer, but to take from thence the c/oth of ftate in which it ſeems 
ſhe was afterwards /Srowded. It appears likewiſe that her body 
was found in the cheſt cault d and bitum d by the ſailors, 

So, in Twine's tranſlation : ** a large che, —and we will 
ſeare it all over within with pitch and rozen melted together &c,— 


0 ” -_ — _ 
2 
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Upon the pillow ; hie thee, whiles I ſay 
A prieſtly farewell to her: ſuddenly, woman. 


[Exit LycHORIDA. 


2. F41L. Sir, we have a cheſt beneath the hatches, 
caulk'd and bitumed ready. 


PR. I thank thee. Mariner, ſay what coaſt is 
this? 


2. $41L.. We are near Tharſus. 


Pts. Thither, gentle mariner, 
Alter thy courſe for Tyre.“ When can'ſt thou reach 
it? 


2. SAIL. By break of day, if the wind ceaſe. 


PER. O make for Tharſus. 
There will J viſit Cleon, for the babe 
Cannot hold out to Tyrus: there I'll leave it 
At careful nurſing. Go thy ways, good mariner; 
I'll bring the body preſently. [ Exennt, 


Then tooke they the body of the faire lady Lucina, and arrayed 
her in princely apparell, and laid her into the ch &c. 


STEEVENS, 


8 Alter thy courſe for Tyre.] Change thy courſe, which is now 
for Tyre, and go to Thar/us, MaLons. 
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SCENE II. 
Epheſus. A Room in Cerimon's Houſe. 


Enter CERI MON,“ a Servant, and ſome perſons who 
have been ſhipwrecked. 


Ces. Philemon, ho! 


Enter PulLEtMoN. 


Pair. Doth my lord call? 


Cer. Get fire and meat for theſe poor men; 
It has been a turbulent and ſtormy night. 


SERV. LR been in many ; but ſuch a night as 
this, 
Till now, I ne'er endur'd.“ 


9 — Cerimon,] In Twine's tranſlation he is called—a Phy- 
fician., Our author has made a Lord of him. STEBVENS, 


2 J have been in many; but ſuch a night as this, 

Till now, I neer = ole? So, in Macbeth : 
„ 'Threeſcore and ten I can remember well, 
« Within the volume of which time I have ſeen + 
Hours dreadful, and things ſtrange ; but this ſore night 
«« Hath trifled former knowings.“ 

Again, in King Lear : 

cc Since I was man, 

« Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder, 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 

© Remember to have heard.“ 

Again, in Julius Ceſar : 

I have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 

« Have riv'd the knotty oaks, and I have ſeen 

« The ambitious ocean ſwell and rage and foam, 

To be exalted with the threat'ning clouds; 

« But never till to-night, never till now, 


« Did I go through a tempeſt dropping fire.” MarLons, 
I 
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Ctr. Your maſter will be dead ere you return; 
There's nothing can be miniſter'd to nature, 
That can recover him. Give this to the *pothe. 

cary,* 
And tell me how it works. [To PHILEMON, 
[Exeunt PHILEMON, Servant, and thoſe who had 
been ſhipwrecked. 


Enter two Gentlemen. 


1. GENT. | Good morrow, fir, 
2. Gent. Good morrow to your lordſhip. 


CER. Gentlemen, 
Why do you ſtir ſo early? 


I. GENT. Sir, 
Our lodgings, ſtanding bleak upon the ſea, 
Shook, as the earth did quake; 
The very principals did ſeem to rend, 
And all to topple :+ pure ſurprize and fear 


Made me to quit the houſe. 


2 —— Give this to the *pothecary, | The recipe that Cerimon 
ſends to the apothecary, we muſt ſuppoſe, is intended either for the 
r men already mentioned, or for ſome of his other patients.— 
[The preceding words ſhew that it cannot be deſigned for the maſter 
of the ſervant introduced here. MaLone. 


Perhaps this circumſtance was introduced for no other reaſon than 
to mark more ſtrongly the extenſive benevolence of Cerimon. For 
the poor men who have juſt left the ſtage, kitchen phyſick only was 
deſigned. STEEVENS. 


3 Shook, as the earth did quake ; | So, in Macbeth : 
«© —— —ao- the obſcure bird 
« Clamour'd the live- long night: ſome ſay, the earth 
« Was feverous, and did ſhake,” | 

Again, in Coriolanus: 
6 as if the world 
« Was feverous, and did tremble.” MALONR. 


4 The very principals did ſeem to rend, 
And all to topple :) The principals are the ſtrongeſt rafters in 


nere. © uw De = 0a => 


1. 


— — — — 
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2. Gent. That is the cauſe we trouble you ſo 


early; 
'Tis not our huſbandry.“ 
CER. O, you ſay well. 
1. GEN. But I much marvel that your lordſhip, 
havin 


Rich tire about you, ſhould at theſe early hours + 


the roof of a building. The ſecond quarto, which is followed by 
the modern copies, reads corruptly—principles, If the ſpeaker had 
been apprehenſive of a general diſſolution of nature, (which we 
muſt underſtand, if we read principles,) he did not need to leave 
his houſe ; he would have been in as much danger without, as 


within. 


All to is an au tative often uſed by our ancient writers, Tt 
occurs —_ in the Conſeſſio Amantis, The word topple, which 
28 2 le, is again uſed by Shakſpeare in Macbeth, and applied 
to ings: 

8 Though caſtles 1 on their warders' heads.” 
Again, in King Henry IV. Part I: 
« Shakes the old beldame earth, and _ down 
«« Steeples and moſs-grown towers.” MaLoxx. 


I believe this only means, and every thing io tumble down, 
M. Masox. 


5 'Tis not our huſbandry.] Huſbandry here ſignifies economical 
prudence. So, in King Henry / : 
% For our bad neighbours make us early ftirrers, 
« Which is both healthful and good h»/bandry,” 
See alſo Hamlet, Act I. ſc. iii. Martone, 


6 Rich tire about you, &c.] Thus the quarto, 1609 ; but the 
ſenſe of the paſſage is not ſufficiently clear. The gentlemen roſe 
early, becauſe they were but in lodgings which ſtood expoſed near 


the ſea, They wonder, however, to find lord Cerimon ſtirring, 


becauſe he had rich tire about him; meaning perhaps a bed more 
richly and comfortably furniſhed, where he could have ſlept warm 
and ſecure in defiance of the tempeſt. The reaſoning of theſe gen- 
tlemen ſhould rather have led them to ſay uch towers about you 
i. e. a houſe or caſtle that could ſafely reſiſt the aſſaults of weather. 
They left their manſion becauſe they were no longer ſecure if they 
remained in it, and naturally wonder why he ſhould have quitted 
his, who had no ſuch apparent reaſon for deſerting it and riſing 
early. STEEVENS, 
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Shake off the golden flumber of repoſe. 
It is moſt ſtrange, 

Nature ſhould be ſo converſant with pain, 
Being thereto not compell'd. 


Ce. I held it ever, 
Virtue and cunning? were endowments greater 
Than nobleneſs and riches : careleſs heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend ; 
But immortality attends the former, 
Making a man a god. *Tis known, I ever 
Have ſtudied phyſick, through which ſecret art, 
By turning o'er authorities, I have 
( Together with my practice,) made familiar 
To me and to my aid, the bleſt infuſions 
That dwell in vegetives, in metals, ſtones ;* 
And I can ſpeak of the diſturbances 
That nature works, and of her cures; which gives 

me 
A more content in courſe of true delight 
Than to be thirſty after tottering honour, 


Or tie my treaſure up in ſilken bags, 
To pleaſe the fool and death.* 


7 Virtue and cunning —] Cunning means here bd, 

ALONE, 

So, in Jeremiah, ix. 17: Send for cunning women that they 

may come.” Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 

% Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks.” STEEVENS, 

8 5 the bleſt infuſions 

That dell in wegetives, in metals, flones ;] So, in Remes and 
uliet : 

4 O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 

In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities.“ 

STEEVENS. 

9 Or tie my treaſure up in ſilken bags, ] The old copy reads: 

Or tie my pleaſure xp &c, 

Let the critick who can explain this reading of the quarto, diſplace 

my emendation. STERVENS, 


2 To fleaſe the fool and death.] The Fool and Dearth were prin- 
7 
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2. CEN. Your honour has through Epheſus 
pour'd forth 


cipal perſonages in the old moralities. They are mentioned by 
our author in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
o merely thou art death's fool,” &, MaLone. 


Mr. Malone (as I had been) is on this occaſion misled by a poſi- 
tive and hitherto uncontradicted aſſertion of Dr. Warburton. But 
I now think myſelf authoriſed to declare, on the ſtrength of long 
and repeated enquiries, urged by numerous friends as well as my- 
ſelf, that no Morality in which Death and the Fool were agents, 
ever exiſted among the early French, Engliſh, or Italian ſtage- 

reſentations, | 

I have ſeen, indeed, (though preſent means of reference to it are 

ond my reach,) an old Flemiſh print in which Death is exhibited 
in the act of plundering a miſer of his bags, and the Fool (diſcri- 
minated by his bauble, &c.) is ſtanding Behind, and grinning at 
the proceſs. 
he following intelligence on the ſame ſubjeR, though it i 

more — to the allofon in Meaſure for — _— 
occurred too late to ſtand in its proper place, may here, without 
any glaring impropriety, be introduced : 

6 erely, thou art death's fool; 
« For him thou labour'ſt by th flight to ſhun, 

« And yet run'ſt towards him Qin, ; 
It was in a comment on theſe lines that Dr. Warburton's pratis 
dictum concerning the Foo and Death, made its firſt appearance. 

The ſubſequent votitiæ are derived from two different gentlemen, 
whoſe reports refle& a light on each other. | 

Mr. Douce, to whom our readers are indebted for ſeveral happy 
illuſtrations of Shakſpeare, aſſures me, that ſome years ago, at a 
fair in a large market town, he obſerved a ſolitary figure fitting in 
a booth, and apparently exhauſted with fatigue. 'This perſonage 
was habited in a cloſe black veſt, painted over with bones, in imi- 
tation of a ſkeleton, But my 3 being then very young, 
and wholly uninitiated in theatrical antiquities, made no enquiry 
concerning ſo whimſical a phænomenon. Indeed, but for what 
follows, f might have been induced to ſuppoſe that the object he 
ſaw, was nothing more or leſs than the hero of a well known 
pantomime, entitled Harlequin Skeleton, 

This circumſtance, however, having accidentally reached the 
ears of a venerable clergyman who is now more than eighty years 
of age, he told me that he very well remembered to have met with 
ſuch another figure, above fifty years ago, at Saliſbury, Being 
there during the time of ſome publick meeting, he happened to 
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Your charity, and hundreds call themſelves 


call on a ſurgeon at the very inſtant when the repreſentative of 
Death was brought in to be let blood on account of a tumble he 
had had on the ſtage, while in purſuit of his antagoniſt, a Merry 
Ardrew, who very anxiouſly attended him (drefled alſo in character) 
to the phlebotomiſt's houſe. The ſame gentleman's curioſity a 
few days afterwards, prevailed on him to be a ſpectator of the 
dance in which our emblem of mortality was a performer. 'This 
dance, he ſays, entirely conſiſted of Dearh's contrivances to ſurprize 
the Merry Andrew, and of the Merry Andrew's efforts to elude the 
ſtratagems of Death, by whom at laſt he was overpowered ; his 
Anale being attended with ſuch circumſtances as mark the exit of 
the Dragon of Wantley. 

What Dr. Warburton therefore has aſſerted of the drama, is only 
known to be true of the dance; and the ſubject under conſideration 
was certainly more adapted to the latter than the former, agility 
and grimace, rather than dialogue, being neceſſary to its exhi- 
bition, They who ſeek after the laſt lingering remains of ancient 
modes of amuſement, will rather trace them with ſucceſs in the 
country, than in the neighbourhood of London, from whence even 
Punch, the legitimate and undoubted ſucceſſor of the old Vice, is 
almoſt baniſhed, 

It ſhould ſeem, that the general idea of this ſerio-comick pa- de- 
deux had been borrowed from the ancient Dance of Machabre, 
commonly called The Dance of Death, a 22 ornament of 
cloiſters, both here and in foreign parts. The aforeſaid combina- 
tion of figures, though erroneouſly aſcribed to Hans Holbein, was 
certainly of an origin more remote than the times in which that 
eminent painter is known to have flouriſhed. STezveENs. 


Although the ſubje& before us was certainly borrowed from the 
ancient Dance of Macaber, which I conceive to have been acted in 
churches, (but in a perfectly ſerious and moral way,) it receives a 
completer illuſtration from an old initial letter belonging to a ſet 
of them in my poſſeſſion, on which is a dance of Death, infinitely 
more beautiful in point of deſign than even the celebrated one cut 
in wood and likewiſe aſcribed to the graver of Holbein. In this 
letter, the Fool is engaged in a very ſtout combat with his adverſary, 
and is actually buffeting him with a bladder filled with peas or 
ſmall pebbles, an inſtrument yet in faſhion among Merry Andrews. 
It is almoſt unneceſſary to add that theſe initials are of foreign 
workmanſhip; and the inference is, that ſuch farces were common 
upon the continent, and are here alluded to by the artiſt. I ſhould 
not omit to mention, that. the letter in queſtion has been rudely 
copied in an edition of Stage Survey of 22 Dovcz. 


UN mo 3» me 
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Your creatures, who by you have been reſtor'd : 
And not your knowledge, perſonal pain, but even 
Your purſe, ſtill open, hath built lord Cerimon 
Such ſtrong renown as time ſhall never 


Enter two Servants with a cheſt. 


SERV. So; lift there. 
CtR. What is that? 


SERV. Sir, even now 
Did the ſea toſs upon our ſhore this cheſt ; 
Tis of ſome wreck. 


CER. Set 't down, let's look on it. 
2. GET. Tis like a coffin, ſir. 
CER. Whate'er it be, 


'Tis wondrous heavy. Wrench it open ſtraight ; 
If the ſea's ſtomach be o'ercharg'd with gold,“ 
It is a good conſtraint of fortune, that 

It belches upon us. 


2. GENT. 'Tis ſo, my lord. 


CxR. How cloſe 'tis caulk'd and bitum'd ! +— 
Did the ſea caſt it up? 


* If the ſea's flomach be o'ercharg'd with gold, &c.] This in- 
delicate allufion has already — in the ſcene between Pericles 
and the Fiſhermen, and may alſo be found in King Richard III: 
„ Whom their o'erc/oyed country vomits forth, * 
STEEVENS, 


3 It is a good conſtraint of 82 that 
It belches upon . This fingular expreſſion is again applied 
by our author to the ſea, in The Tempeſt : 
& You are three men of fin, whom deſtiny 
«© (That hath to inſtrument this lower world, 
« And what is in't,) the never-ſurfeited ea 
“ Hath cauſed to belch up!” MaLone. 


+ How cloſe tis caull'd and bitum'd!] Bottom 'd, which is the 
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Stxy. I never ſaw ſo huge a billow, fir, 
As toſs'd it upon ſhore. 


CER. Come, wrench it open ; 
Soft, ſoft !—it ſmells moſt ſweetly in my ſenſe. 


2, Gent. A delicate odour. 


C:s. As ever hit my noſtril ;* ſo,—up with it, 
O you moſt potent gods ! what's here? a corſe! 


1. Gznr. Moſt ſtrange ! 


Czx. Shrouded in cloth of ſtate; balm'd and 
entreaſur'd 
With bags of ſpices full! A paſſport too! 
Apollo, perfect me i'the characters!“ 
[ Unfolds a ſcroll, 


Here I give to underſtand, [ Reads. 
(Feiler this coffin drive a-laud, ) 

J, king Pericles, have loft 

This queen, worth all our mundane coft.* 

I ho finds ber, give her burying, 

She was the daughter of a king : 


reading of all the copies, is evidently a corruption, We had 
be fore: 


«« Sir, we have a cheſt beneath the hatches, caulk'd and bitu¹m d 


ready.” MALoxr. 
5 As ever hit my noftril;) So, in The Merry Wives of Windjor: 
40 as ever offended noftril.” STEEZVENS. 


6 Apollo, perfect me i'the charadtert “] Cerimon, having 
made phyſick his peculiar ſtudy, would naturally, in any emergency, 
invoke Apollo. On the preſent occaſion, however, he addreſſes 
him as the patron of learning. MaLons. | 

7 (If Cer this coffin drive a- land,)] This uncommon phraſe is 
repeatedly uſed in Twine's tranſlation: ** Then give thanks unto 
God, who in my flight hath brought me a-/axd into your coſtes. 
Again: certaine pyrats which were come a- land. ä 

STEEVENS, 


3 mundane ] i. e. worldly, MaLone, 
9 Who finds her, give her burying, 1 
She was the daughter of a linge] T he author had, perhaps, the 


— 
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Beſides this treaſure for a fee, 
The gods requite his charity ! 


If thou liv'ſt, Pericles, thou haſt a heart 
That even cracks for woe !*— This chanc'd to- 
night. 
2. Gzng. Moſt likely, ſir. 


CER. Nay, certainly to-night ; 
For look, how freſh ſhe looks !—They were too 
rough, 
That threw her in the ſea, Make fire within; 
Fetch hither all the boxes in my cloſer. 
Death may uſurp on nature many hours, 
And yet the fire of life kindle again 
The overpreſſed ſpirits. I have heard 
Of an Egyptian, had nine hours lien dead,“ 
By good appliance was recovered. 


ſacred writings in his thoughts: Go ſee now this curſed woman 
and bury her; for ſhe is a king's daughter.” 2 Kings, ix. 36. 

MaLoNs. 

The following, in Twine's tranſlation, are the firſt words of 

Lucina on her recovery : ** touch me not otherwiſe than thou 


oughteſt to doe, for I am 4 king's daughter and the wife of a king. 
OTEEVENSs 


thou haſt a heart 
That even cracks for woe / , in Hamlet: 
« Now cracks a noble heart.“ 


Even is the reading of the ſecond quarto. The firſt has ever. 
MaLoNE, 


I have heard] For the inſertion of the word have, 
which both the metre and the ſenſe require, I am reſponſible, 
MaLoNE, 
4 nine hours lien dead,] So, in the Ixviiith Pſalm : 
„ though ye have lien among the pots —.“ STEEVENS, 
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Enter a Servant, with boxes, napkins, and fire. 


Well ſaid, well ſaid; the fire and the cloths.— 

The rough and woful muſick that we have, 

Cauſe it to ſound, beſeech you.“ 

The vial once more; — How thou ſtirr'ſt, thou 
95 blocx?— | 

The muſick there. — I pray you, give her air :— 


5 Well ſaid, well ſaid; the fire and the cloths, ] So, on a ſimilar 
occaſion, in Othelh, Act V. ſc. i: 
10 O, a chair, a chair 
40 O, that's auell ſaid, the chair ;— 
«« Some good man bear him carefully from hence.“ 
 Matons. 


* The rough and woful muſfick that ave have, 

Cauſe it to ſound, beſeech you. ] Paulina in like manner in The 
Winter's Tale, when ſhe pretends to bring Hermione to life, orders 
muſick to be played, to awake her from her trance. So alſo the 
phyſician in King Lear, when the king is about to awake from the 
ſleep he had fallen into, after his frenzy : 

«« Pleaſe you draw near ;—Louder the mufick there !” 
Bs MaLoxt, 
7 The vial once more ;—How thou flirr'ſt, thou block? 

T he muſick _ The firſt quarto reads,—the wisl once more. 
The fecond and the ſubſequent editions—the vial. If the firſt be 
right, Cerimon muſt be ſuppoſed to repeat his orders that they 
ſhould again ſound their rough and woeful mufick. So, in Twelfth 
Night : | 

„That „rain again“ — 

The word vis has occurred before in this play in the ſenſe of 
violin. I think, however, the reading of the ſecond quarto 1s 
right. Cerimon, in order to revive the queen, firſt commands 
loud muſick to be played, and then a ſecond time adminiſters ſome 
cordial to her, which we may ſuppoſe had been before admini- 
ſtered to her when his ſervants entered with the napkins, &c, 
See Confefſio Amantis, p. 180: ; m 

e this worthie kinges wife 

«« Honeſtlie thei token oute, 

«© And maden fyres all aboute; 

«© 'Thei leied hir on a couche ſofte, 

And with a ſhete warmed ofte 
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Gentlemen, 
This queen will live: nature awakes ; a warmth 
Breathes out of her ;* ſhe hath not been entranc'd 
Above five hours. See, how ſhe *gins to blow 
Into life's flower again ! 


1. GENT. The heavens, ſir, 
Through you, increaſe our wonder, and ſet up 
Your fame for ever. 


CER. She is alive; behold, 
Her eyelids, caſes to thoſe heavenly jewels ? 
Which Pericles hath loſt, 


Hir colde breſte began to heate, 

«« Hir herte alſo to ſlacke and beate. 
This maiſter hath hir every joynte 
With certein oyle and balſam anoynte, 
« And put a licour in hir mouthe 

% Whiche is to few clerkes couthe.“ 

Little weight is to be laid on the ſpelling of the firſt quarto, for 
vial was formerly ſpelt vial, In the quarto edition of X. Richard II. 
1615: 
1 Edward's ſeven ſons, whereof thyſelf art one, 

«« Were ſeven wiols of his ſacred blood.“ 
Again, in the folio, 1623, ibidem : 
« One viol r 3 ſacred oe, 
Again, in The Tragical Hiſtory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562: 
* « She 8 eel the v of the fryer : 
«© Water ——,” MaLoNE, 
8 a warmth | 
Breathes out of her;] The old copies read—a warmth breath out 
of her. The correction was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. The 
ſecond quarto, and the modern editions, read unintelligibly, 
ature awakes a warm breath out of her, MaLone. 


In Twine's tranſlation it is to Cerimon's pupil Machaon, and 
not to Cerimon himſelf, that the lady is indebted for her recovery : 
* —— he pulled the clothes from the ladies boſome, and powred 
foorth the ointment, and beſtowing it abroad with his hand per- 
ceived ſome warmth in her breaſt, and that there was life in her 
body. Then went Machaon unto his maſter Cerimon, and 
ſaide : The woman whom thou thinkeſt to be deade is alive,“ &c. 

| |  -*STEEVENS. 

9 ——caſes 1% thoſe heavenly jewels —] The ſame expreſſion 
occurs in The Winter's Tale © 


506 PERICLES, 


Begin to part their fringes of bright gold; 
The diamonds of a moſt praiſed water 
Appear, to make the world twice rich. O live, 
And make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature, 


Rare as you ſeem to be! [ She moves, 
THAI. O dear Diana, 
Where am I? Where's my lord? What world is 
this? 
2. GEN. Is not this ſtrange ? 
I. GENT. Moſt rare. | 
CER. Huſh, gentle neighbours; 
Lend me ue hands: to the next chamber bear 
er.“ 


1 they ſeem'd almoſt, with ſtaring on one another, to tear 
the caſes of their eyes,” MaLons. 


Her eyelids, caſes to thoſe heavenly jewels —)] So, in Sidney's 
Arcadia, Book III: Her faire /ids, then hiding her fairer eyes, 
ſeemed unto him ſweet boxes, rich in themſelves, but containing 
in them far richer jewels.” STEEVENS. 

* Begin to part their fringes of bright gold;] So, in The Tempi: 

„The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, 
And ſay what thou ſee'ſt yond?” MarLons, 


3 —— What world is this?] So, in the Confefſio Amantis e, 

«« And firſt hir eyen up ſhe caſte, 

And whan ſhe more of ſtrength caught, 

Hir armes both forth ſhe ſtraughte ; 

«« Helde up hir honde and piteouſllic 

She ſpake, and ſaid, where am /? 

% Where is my lorde ? What worlde is this? 

% As ſhe that wote not howe it is.” MALOxNx. 
Hut, gentle neighbours j— 

7 the next chamber bear her.] Thus, in Twine's tranſla- 
tion: And when he had ſo ſaide, he tooke the body reverently 
in his armes, and bare it unto his one chamber, &c, STEEVENS, 

So, in King Henry IV. Part II: 
«« I pray you, take me up, and bear me hence 
* [Into another chamber: ſoftly, pray; 
„Let there be no noiſe made, my gentle friends, 
„ Unleſs ſome dull and favourable hand 
„ Will whiſper muſick to my wearied ſpirit. MaLoNE. 


— — 
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Get linen; now this matter muſt be look'd to, 
For her relapſe is mortal. Come, come, come ; 
And /Eſculapius guide us! 

[ Exeunt, carrying T HAISA away, 


SCENE MI. 
Tharſus. A Room in Cleon's Houſe. 


Enter PrRIcIEs, CLeon, Dionyza, Lycnoripa, 
and MARINA. 


Pex. Moſt honour'd Cleon, I muſt needs be gone: 
My twelve months are expir'd, and Tyrus ftands 
In a litigious peace. You, and your lady, 

Take from my heart all thankfulneſs ! The gods 
Make up the reſt upon you! 


CE. Your ſhafts of fortune, though they hurt 
you mortally,” 
Yet glance full wand'ringly on us.“ 


$ though they hurt you mortally,] Firſt quarto—haunt, The 
folios and the modern editions read—hatr, MaALONE, 


6 Your ſhafts of fortune, though they hurt you mortally, 
Yet glance full wand'ringly on us.) Old copy: 
Four ſhakes of fortune, though they haunt you mortally, 
Yet glance full wond'ringly on us. 
I read (as in the text) : 
Your ſhafts of fortune, though they hurt you mortally, 
Yet glance full wand" ringly &c. 
Thus, Tully, in one of his Familiar Epiſtles : «* omnibus 
zelis fortune propoſita ſit vita noſtra.” Again, Shakſpeare in his 


Othello: 

cc The ſhot of accident, or dart of chance -. 
Again, in Hamlet: 

„The ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 

Again, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : I am glad, though 
you have ta'en a ſpecial ſtand to ſtrike at me, that your arraw hath 
glanced,” : 
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Diox. O your fweet queen! 
That the ſtrict fates had pleas'd you had brought 
her hither, 


To have bleſs'd mine eyes! 


PER. Me cannot but obey 
The powers above us. Could I rage and roar 
As doth the ſea ſhe lies in, yet the end 
Muſt be as *tis. My babe Marina (whom 
For ſhe was born at ſea, I have nam'd fo, here 
I charge your charity withal, and leave her 
The infant of your care; beſeeching you 
To give her princely training, that ſhe may be 
Manner'd as ſhe 1s born.” 


CLE. Fear not, my lord : 
Your grace,* that fed my country with your corn, 
(For which the people's prayers {till fall upon you,) 
Muſt in your child be thought on. If neglection 
Should therein make me vile,” the common body, 


The ſenſe of the paſſage ſhould ſeem to be as follows. — All the 
malice of fortune is not confined to yourſelf. "Though her arrows 
ftrike deeply at you, yet wandering from their mark, they ſome- 
times glance on us; as at preſent, when the uncertain ſtate of 
Tyre deprives us of your company at Tharſus. STEEveNs., 


7 Manner'd as /he is born. | So, in Cymbeline : 
— and he is one 
« The trueſt manner d, ſuch a holy witch, 
That he enchants ſocieties to him.” MALoxx. 


8 Fear not, my lord: &c.] Old copies: 
Fear not, my lord, but think 
Your grace, &c. STEEVENS., 


I ſuſpe& the poet wrote, 
Fes, not my lord, but that 
Your grace, &c. MaLoNne. 


I have removed the difficulty by omitting the words think, 
which are unneceſſary to the ſenſe, and ſpoil the "— 
TEEVENS. 


9 If neglection 


Should therein make me wile,] The modern editions have 


n 
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By you reliev'd, would force me to my duty : 
But if to that my nature need a ſpur,* 

The gods revenge it upon me and mine, 

To the end of generation ! 


PER. I believe you; 
Your honour and your goodneſs teach me credit, 
Without your vows. Till ſhe be married, madam, 
By bright Diana, whom we honour all, 
Unſciſſar'd ſhall this hair of mine remain, 
Though I ſhow will in't.“ So I take my leave. 


neglect. But the reading of the old copy is right. The word is 
uſed by Shakſpeare in T roilus and Crefſida : 

„And this zeg/e&ion of degree it is 

% That by a pace goes backward.” MaLoxs, 


my nature need a ſpur,] So, in Macbeth: 
I have no /pur 
« To prick the ſides of my intent ——.” STetvinxs. 


3 Your honour and your goodneſs teach me credit, ] Old copies 
teach me to it, a weak reading, if not apparently corrupt. For the 
inſertion of its preſent ſubſtitute I am anſwerable. I once thought 
we ſhould read—vizch me to it, a phraſe familiar enough to 
Shakſpeare. 

Mr. M. Maſon is ſatisfied with the old reading; but thinks 
*« the expreſſion would be improved by leaving out the particle zo, 
which hurts the ſenſe, without improving the metre.” Then, ſays 
he, the line will run thus: 

Your honour and your goodneſs teach me it,-——. STEEVENS, 


4 Though 1 ſhow will in't 1 The meaning may be—** Though 
I appear wilfull and perverſe by ſuch conduct.“ We might read: 
Though I ſhow ill int. MALoxx. 


— Till the be married, madam, 

By bright Diana, whom we honour all, 

Unſciſſard all this hair of mine remain, 

Theugh I fhorw will in.] Old copy: 

Unſifter'd all this heir of mine &c. 

But a more obvious and certain inſtance of corruption perhaps is 
not diſcoyerable throughout our whole play. 

I read, as in the text; for ſo is the preſent circumſtance recited 
in Act V. and in conſequence of the oath expteſſed at the preſent 
moment: 


cc 
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Good madam, make me bleſſed in your care Th 
In bringing up my child. F 
Dion. I have one myſelf, Yo 
Who ſhall not be more dear to my reſpect, Ly 
Than yours, my lord. Lo 
PER. Madam, my thanks and prayers, Yo 


Cre. We'll bring your grace even to the edge 
o' the ſhore; 


Then give you up to the maſk'd Neptune, and 


hs - And now, 

% This ornament, that makes me look fo diſmal, 

« Will I. my lov'd Marina, clip to form; 

« And what this fourteen years no razor touch'd, 

* To grace thy marriage day, I'll beautify.” 
So alſo, in Twine's tranſlation: * ——and he ſware a ſolemn 
oath, that he would not pole his head, clip his beard, &c. untill he 
had married his daughter at ripe yeares.“ 

Without the preſent emendation therefore, Pericles muſt appear 
to have behaved unaccountably; as the binding power of a 
romantick oath conld alone have been the motive of his long per- 
ſiſtence in ſo ſtrange a neglect of his perſon. 

The words—unſci/ar'd and hair, were eaſily miſtaken for 
unſ er d and heir; as the manuſcript might have been indiſtinct, 
or the compoſitor inattentive. 

I once ſtrove to explain the original line as follows: 

Unſifter'd all this heir of mine remain, 
Though I ſhow will in't: 
i. e, till ſhe be married, I ſwear by Diana, (though I may ſhow 
—4 i. e.] obſtinacy in keeping ſuch an oath) this heir of mine 
all have one abo can call {2x Her; i. e. I will not marry, and 
ſo have a chance of other children before ſhe is diſpoſed of, — 
Obſtinacy was anciently called wilfulne/+. 

But it is ſcarce poſſible that aer d ſhould be the true reading; 
for if Pericles had taken another wife, after his daughter's marriage, 
could he have been ſure of progeny to //er his firſt child? or what 
vilfulneſs would he have ſhown, had he continued a fingle man? 

Jo perliſt in wearing a ſqualid head of hair and beard, was indeed 
an obſiinate peculiarity. STEEVENS., | 


5 maſk'd Veptune, ] i. e. inſidious waves that wear 2 
treacherous ſmile : 
„% Subdola pellacis ridet clementia ponti. Lucretiut. 
STEEVENS» 
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The gentleſt winds of heaven. 


PER. Iwill embrace 
Your offer. Come, dear'ſt madam.—O, no tears, 
Lychorida, no tears : 


Look to your little miſtreſs, on whoſe grace 
You may depend hereafter. —Come, my lord. 


[ Exennt, 


SCENE IV. 
Epheſus. A Room in Cerimon's Houſe, 


Enter CERIMON and THAISA. 


CxR. Madam, this letter, and ſame certain jewels, 
Lay with you in your coffer: which are now“ 
At your command. Know you the character ? 


TA. It is my lord's. 
That I was ſhipp'd at ſea, I well remember, 
Even on my yearning time; but whether there 


So, in The Merchant of Venice: 


the guiled ſhore 
« Toa — dangerous ſca. Malox r. 
6 —— which are now—] For the inſertion of the word zo, 


I am accountable. MALONE. 


7 IT awell remember, 

Even on my yearning time;] The quarto, 1619, and the folio, 
1664, which was probably printed from it, both read caning. The 
firſt quarto reads learning. The editor of the ſecond quarto ſeems 
to have corrected many of the faults in the old copy, without 
any conſideration of the original corrupted reading. MaLoxr. 


Read—yearning time. So, in Thy Henry V : 


cc for Falſtaff he is dea 


« And we muſt years therefore.” | 
To yearn is to feel internal uneaſineſs. The time of a woman's 
labour is ſtill called, in low language—her greaning time —her 


crying out, 


$12 PERICLES, 


Delivered or no, by the holy gods, 
I cannot rightly ſay : But ſince king Pericles, 
My wedded lord, I ne'er ſhall ſee again, 
A veſtal livery will I take me to, 
And never more have joy. 

Cxx. Madam, if this you purpoſe as you ſpeak, 
Diana's temple is not diſtant far, 
Where you may bide until your date expire.“ 
Moreover, if you pleaſe, a niece of mine 
Shall there attend you. 


TAI. My recompence is thanks, that's all; 
Yet my good will is great, though the gift ſmall. 
[ Exeugt. 


Mr. Rowe would read—eaning, a term applicable only to ſheep 
when they produce their young. STEEVENS» 


Thaiſa evidently means to ſay, that ſhe was put on ſhip-board 
juſt at the time when ſhe expected to be delivered; and as the 
word yearning. does not expreſs that idea, I ſhould ſuppoſe it to be 
wrong. The obvious amendment is to read,—ever at my yeaning 
time; which differs from it but by a ſingle letter: — Or perhaps we 
ſhould read, yielding time. 

So, Pericles ſays to Thaiſa in the laſt ſcene : 

« Look who kneels here! Fleſh of thy fleſh, Thaiſa; 
„Thy burden at the ſea, and call'd Marina, 
% For ſhe was yielded there. M. Maso x. 

s Where you may bide until your date expire.] Until you die. 
So, in Romeo and Juliet: 

«© The date is out of ſuch prolixity.” 

The expreſſion of the text is again uſed by our author in 77 
Rape of Lucrece : 

« An expir'd date, cancell'd, ere well begun.“ 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 

70 and expire the term 
« Of a deſpiſed life,” MALOxE. 
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Enter GowkR.“ 


Gow. Imagine Pericles at Tyre,“ 
Welcom'd, to his own deſire. 
His woful queen leave at Epheſs, 
To Dian there a votareſs.? 
Now to Marina bend your mind, 
Whom our faſt-growing ſcene muſt find? 


9 Enter Gower. ] This chorus, and the two following ſcenes» 
have hitherto been printed as part of the third act. In the origina 
edition of this play, the whole appears in an unbroken ſeries. 
The editor of the folio in 1664, firſt made the diviſion of acts 
and ſcenes (which has been ſince followed,) without much propriety. 
The poet ſeems to have intended that each act ſhould begin with 
a chorus. On this principle the preſent diviſion is made. Gower, 
however, interpoſing eight times, a chorus is neceſſarily introduced 
in the middle of this and the enſuing act. Maron. 


Imagine Pericles &c.] The old copies read: 
ee Pericles arriv'd at Tyre, 
Welcom'd and ſettled to his own deſire. 
His wwoful queen we leave at Epheſus, 
Unto Diana there a wotareſs. 
For the ſake of uniformity of metre, the words, &c. diſtinguiſhed 
by the Roman character, are omitted. STEEVENS, 


3 His auoful queen leave at Ephels, 

To Dian there a 2 Old N leave at Epheſus; 
but Epheſus is a rhyme ſo ill correſponding with votaroſ, that I 
ſuſpect our author wrote Ephe/e or Ephe/s; as he often contracts 
| his proper names to ſuit his metre. Thus Pont for Pontzs, Mede 
for Media, Comagene for Comagena, Sicils for Sicilies, &c. 
Gower, in the ſtory on which this play is founded, has Dionyze for 
Dionyza, and Yar for Tharſus, STEEVENS. 


To Dian there a wtareſs.] The old copies read there: a 
votareſs, I am anſwerable for the correction. MaLone. 


4 Whom our faſt-growing ſcene muſt find -] The ſame expreſſion 
occurs in the Chorus to The Winter's Tale: 
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At Tharſus, and by Cleon train'd 

In muſick, letters; who hath gain'd 

Of education all the grace, 

Which makes her both the heart and place 
Of general wonder.“ But alack! 

That monſter envy, oft the wrack 


your patience this allowing, 
« I turn my glaſs, and give my ſcene ſuch growing, 
« As you had ſlept between.” MaLone. 


5 In muſick, lettert;] The old copy reads, I think corruptly—. 
In muficks letters. The correſponding paſſage in Gower's Confeſſo 
Amantis, confirms the emendation now made : 

«« My doughter Thaiſe by your leve 
« I thynke ſhall with you be leve 
« As br a tyme: and thus J praie, 
% That ſhe be kepte by all waie, 

« And whan ſhe hath of age more 
1 That ſhe be ſet to bokes lore, &c. 


Again: 
ſhe dwelleth 
«© Tn Tharſe, as the Cronike telleth; 
„ She was well kept, ſhe was well loked, 
* She was well taught, ſhe wwas well boked ; 
So well ſhe ſped hir in hir youth, 
That ſhe of every wyſedome couth—,” MaLoxe. 


6 Which makes her both the heart and place 
Of general wonder.) The old copies read 
Which makes high both the art and place, &c. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Steevens. MaLone. 


Which makes her both the heart and place 

Of general wonder. ] Such an education as rendered her the 
center and ſituation of general wonder. We till uſe the Heart of 
oak for the central part of it, and the Heart of the land in much 
ſuch another ſenſe. Shakſpeare in Coriolanus ſays, that one of his 
ladies is—“ the /pire and tap of praiſe.” STEzEveNs. | 


So, in Twelfth Night : | 
„I will on with my ſpeech in your praiſe, and then ſhow you 
the heart of my meſſage.” 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
00 the very heart of loſs.” 
| Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : 
| On her bare breaſt, the heart of all her land.“ 
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Of earned praiſe, Marina's life 

Seeks to take off by treaſon's knife. 
And in this kind hath our Cleon 

One daughter, and a wench full grown,“ 
Even ripe for marriage fight ;% this maid 
Hight Philoten: and it is ſaid 

For certain in our ſtory, ſhe 

Would ever with Marina be: 


Place here ſignifies re/idence, So, in A Lover's Complaint : 
« Love lack'd a dwelling, and made him her place. 
In this ſenſe it was that Shakſpeare, when he purchaſed his houſe 
at Stratford, called it The New Place, MaLone. 


7 oft the wwrack | 
Of earned prajje, Praiſe that has been well deſerved. The 
ſame expreſſion is found in the following lines, which our author 
has imitated in his Romeo and Juliet: 
« How __ thou once attempt to touch the honor of his 
name 
«© Whoſe deadly foes do yeld him dew and earned praiſe.” 
Tragicall Hyſtorie of Romeus and Juliet, 1 562. 
So, in A Midſummer Night's Dream: 
« If we have unearned luck —,” MaLoneg, 


8 And in this kind hath our Cleon 
One daughter, and a wench full grown,] The old copy reads: 
And in this kind our Cleon hath | 
One daughter, and a full grown wench, 
The rhyme ſhews evidently that it is corrupt. For the preſent 
regulation the reader is indebted to Mr. Steevens. MaLoxx. 


9 Even ripe for marriage fight ;] The firſt quarto reads: 
Even right for marriage ſight; . 
The quarto, 1619, and all the ſubſequent editions, have— 
ven ripe for marriage ſight N 
Sight was r for fight, We had before in this play 
Cupid's wars, MALONE, 


I would read: ; 
Even ripe for marriage rites. PeRCY. 


Read ght; i. e. the combats of Venus; or night, which needs 
no explanation, STEEVENS. 


LI 2 
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Be't when ſhe weav'd the ſleided filk * 

With fingers, long, ſmall, white? as milk; 
Or when ſhe would with ſharp neeld wound 4 
The cambrick, which ſhe made more ſound 
By hurting it; or when to the lute 

She ſung, and made the night-bird mute, 
That ſtill records with moan; or when 
She would with rich and conſtant pen 


2 Be't wwhen ſhe weav'd the ſleided it] The old copies read: 
Be it when they weav'd &c. 
But the context ſhews that He was the author's word. To have 
praiſed even the hands of Philoten would have been inconſiſtent 
with the general ſcheme of the preſent chorus. In all the other 
members of this ſentence we find Marina alone mentioned : 
« Or when be would &c. 
© — or when to the lute 
« She ſung,” &. MaLoxne. 
Sleided filk is untwiſted filk, prepared to be uſed in the weaver's 
ſley or ſlay. Purcy. 
For a further explanation of /eided filk, fee Vol. VII. p. 48, 
n. 3; and Mr, Malone's edit. of our author, Vol. X. p. 353, n. p. 
STEEVENS. 
3 With fingers, long, ſmall, white &c.] So, in Twine's tranſla- 
tion: beautified with a white hand, and fingers long and 


ſlender.” STEEVENs. 


Or when ſhe would with 421 neeld wound —] All the copies 
read, — with ſharp needle wound; but the metre ſhews that we ought 
to read neeld. In a ſubſequent paſlage, in the firſt quarto, the word 
is abbreviated; 
oy and with her neele compoſes —,” 
So, in Stanyhurſt's Virgil, 1582: 
* on neeld. wrought carpets.” 
See alſo Vol. VIII. p. 164, n. 9. MaLoNE. 
5 or when to the lute 
She ſung, and made the night-bird mute, | 
T hat ſtill records with moan ;] The firſt quarto reads: 
the night-bed mute, 
T hat flill records with moan. 
for which in all the ſubſequent editions we find-— 
and made the night-bed mute, 
T hat flill records within one. 


I 
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Vail to her miſtreſs Dian; © ſtill 
This Philoten contends in ſkill 


There can, I think, be no doubt, that the author wrote—night- 
bird, Shakſpeare has frequent alluſions, in his works, to the 
nightingale, So, in his 101 Sonnet: 

* yo 1 in ſummer's front doth ſing, 

„And ſtops her pipe in growth of riper days, 

% Not that the — is leſs ating {6 : 

„Than when her mournful hymns did huſh the right,” &c. 
Again, in his Rape of Lucrece, 1594: 

« And for, poor bird, thou fing'ft not in the day, 

« As ſhaming anie eye ſhould thee behold, —.,” 
So, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, Book IV: 

66 Theſe to their neſts 

«« Were ſlunk; all but the wakeful nightingale; 

«« She all night long her amorous deſcant ſung.” 

To record anciently ſignified to ing. So, in Sir Philip Sidney's 

Ourania, by N. B. Nicholas Breton] 1606 : 

%% Recording ſongs unto the Deitie—,” 
See Vol. III. p. 280, n. 6.—** A bird (I am informed) is ſaid to 
record, when = ſings at firſt low to himſelf, before he becomes 
maſter of his ſong and ventures to ſing out. The word is in 
conſtant uſe with bird-fanciers at this day.” MaLone. 


6 with rich and conſtant 8 
Vail to her miſtreſs Dian;] To wail is to bow, to do homage. 
The author ſeems to mean ben fbe would compoſe ſupplicatory 
hymns to Diana, or verſes expreſſive of her gratitude to Dionyza. 
We might indeed read Hail to her miſtreſs Dian; i. e. ſalute 
her in verſe. STEEVENS, 


I ftrongly ſuſpect that wail is a miſ-print, We might read: 
ail to her miſtreſs Dian. 
i. e. compoſe elegies on the death of her mother, of which ſhe had 
been apprized by her nurſe, Lychorida. 

That Dian, i. e. Diana, is the true reading, may, I think, be 
inferred from a paſſage in The Merchant of Venice; which may at 
the ſame time perhaps afford the beſt comment on that before us : 

Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn; 
With ſweeteſt touches pierce your miftre/s' ear, 
„% And draw her home with mufick.” 
Again, in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream: 
To be a barren fiſter all your life, 
«« Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitleſs moon.” 
MaALoNE. 
L1z3 
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With abſolute Marina:“ ſo 

With the dove of Paphos might the crow 
Vie feathers white.“ Marina gets 

All praiſes, which are paid as debts, 

And not as given. This ſo darks 

In Philoten all graceful marks,“ 

That Cleon's wife, with envy rare,“ 

A preſent murderer does prepare 

For good Marina, that her daughter 
Might ſtand peerleſs by this ſlaughter. 


7 With abſolute Marina:] i. e. highly accompliſhed, perfect. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
* at ſea 
« He is an abſolute maſter. 
Again, in Green's Tu Zzoque, 1614: 
from an ab/olute and moſt complete gentleman, to a moſt 
abſurd, ridiculous, and fond lover.” MaLoxe. 


8 Vie feathers white, ] See note on The Taming of a Shrew, 
Vol. VI. p. 459, n. 2. STEEVENS. | 
Old copy : 


— Fe 
T he dove of Paphos might with the crow 
Vie feathers white. 


The ſenſe requires a tranſpoſition of theſe words, and that we 
ſhould read: 


WL 
With the deve of Paphos might the crow 
Vie feathers white, M. MasoN. 


I have adopted Mr. M. Maſon's judicious arrangement. 


STEEVENS, 

9 a— T his ſo darks 

In Philoten all graceful marks, So, in Coriolanus : 
0 and their blaze 
« Shall darken him for ever.“ 
Again, ibidem : | 
10 You are darker'd in this action, fir, 
« Even by your own.” MaLone. 

2 with envy rare, ] Envy is frequently uſed by our ancient 
writers, in the ſenſe of malice, See Vol. XII. p. 285, n. 3. It is, 
however, I believe, here uſed in its common re, 
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The ſooner her vile thoughts to ſtead, 
Lychorida, our nurſe, is dead; 

And curſed Dionyza hath 

The pregnant inſtrument of wrath 

Preſt for this blow.“ The unborn event 
I do commend to your content : 5 

Only I carry * winged time 

Poſt on the lame feet of my rhyme; 
Which never could I ſo convey, 

Unleſs your thoughts went on my way.— 
Dionyza does appear, 

With Leonine, a murderer. [ Ext, 


3 Thepregnant in/lrument of wrath ] Pregnant, in this inſtance, 
means prepared, inſtructed. It is uſed in a kindred ſenſe in 
Meaſure for Meaſure, See Vol. IV. p. 182, n. 6. STEEVENS, 


Pregnant is ready. So, in Hamlet: 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee,—.” 
MaLons. 
4 Preſt for this blow.) Preſt is ready; pret. Fr. So, in The 
T ragicall Hiſtory of Romens and Juliet, 1 562: 
«« I will, God lendyng lyfe, on Wenſday next be pre 
„To wayte on him and you 5 


See note on The Merchant of Venice, Vol. V. p. 406, n. 9. 
MaLoNne., 


f hbe unborn event | 
I do commend to your content:] J am not ſure that I underſtand 
this paſſage; but ſo quaint and licentious is the phraſeology of our 
Pleodo-Gower, that perhaps he means wiſh you to find content 
in that portion of our play which has not yet been exhibited, 
Our author might indeed have written con ſent, i. e. co-opera- 
tion, your aſſiſtance in carrying on our preſent deluſion. STEEVENS. 
6 Only I carry —] Old copy carried. STEEVENS. 
7 —— whe time—] So, in the Chorus to The Winter's Tale: 
« Now take upon me, in the name of time, 
Jo uſe my ing. 
Again, in King Henry V: ; 
* Thus with imagin'd wwizg our ſwift ſcene flies, 
In motion of no leſs celerity 


Than that of t.“ Maron. 
L114 
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SCENE I. 
Tharſus. An open place near the ſea-ſhore. 
Enter Dionyza and LEONINE. 


Dion. Thy oath remember; thou haſt ſworn to 
do it: 
*Tis but a blow, which never ſhall be known. 
Thou canſt not do a thing i'the world ſo ſoon, 
To yield thee ſo much profit. Let not conſcience, 
Which is but cold, inflame love in thy boſom,* 


7 Thy oath remember; thou haſt ſworn to do it:] Here, I think, 
may be traced the rudiments of the ſcene in which Lady Macbeth 
inſtigates her huſband to murder Duncan: 

% have given ſuck, and know 

« How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me; 
% I would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 

« Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneleſs gums, 
And daſh'd the brains out, had I but fo fwworn, 

4% As you have done to this. MALONE. 


3 inflame love in thy boſom, ] The firſt quarto reads Let 
not conſcience which is but cold, in flaming thy love boſome, 
enflame too nicelie, nor let pitie, &c. Ihe ſubſequent impreſſions 
afford no aſſiſtance. Some words ſeem to have been loſt. The 
ſentiment originally expreſſed, probably was this—Let not con- 
ſcience, which is but a cold monitor, deter you from executing 
what you have promiſed ; nor let the beauty ot Marina enkindle 
the flame of love in your boſom ;—nor be ſoftened by pity, which 
even I, a woman, have caſt off.—l am by no means ſatisfied with 
the regulation that I have made, but it affords a glimmering of 
ſenſe. Nearly the ſame expreſſion occurred before: 
6 That have inflan'd deſire in my breaſt . 

I ſuſpect, the words enflame too nicely were written in the margin, 
the author not having determined which of the two expreſſions to 
adopt ; and that by miſtake they were tranſcribed as a part of the 
text, 'The metre, which might be more commodiouſly regulated, 
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Inflame too nicely ; nor let pity, which 
Even women have caſt off, * thee, but be 
A ſoldier to thy purpoſe. 


Lzox. I'Il do't; but yet ſhe is a goodly crea- 
ture, 


Drov. The fitter then the gods ſhould have her.“ 
Here 
Weeping ſhe comes for her old nurſe's death.“ 
Thou art reſolv'd ? 


Loox. I am reſolv'd. 


if theſe words were omitted, in ſome meaſure ſupports this con- 
jecture: 
, Nor let pity, which ev'n women have caſt off, 

Melt thee, but be a ſoldier to thy purpoſe.” Maroxx. 


We might read, 
ane thy lwving boſom : 

With Mr. Malone's alteration, however, the words will bear the 
following ſenſe :—Let not conſcience, which in itſelf is of a cold 
nature, have power to raiſe the flame of love in you, raiſe it even 
to folly.—Nicely, in ancient language, ſignifies fooliſbly. Niais, Fr. 

Perhaps, indeed, the paſſage originally ſtood thus : 

II“. nt conſcience, 

Which is but cold, inflame love in thy boſom ; 

Nor let that pity women have caſ off, 

Melt thee, but be a ſoldier to thy purpoſe. 
Enflame too nicely—and—wwhich even, are the words I omit. I add 
only the pronoun that. STEEVENS. 


9 but yet ſbe is a goodly creature. 
Dion. The fitter then the gods ſhould have ber.] So, in King 
Richard III: | 
O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous.— 
The fitter for the King of Heaven.” STEEVENS., 


Here 
Weeping ſhe comes for her old nurſe's death.] Old copy : 
Here He comes Weeping for her onely miſtreſſe death. 

As Marina had been trained in muſick, letters, &c. and had 
gained all the graces of education, Lychorida could not have been 
her only miſtreſs. I would therefore read, 

Here comes ſhe weeping for her old nurſe's death. PRC. 


I have no doubt but we ſhould adopt the ingenious amendment 
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Enter MARINA, with a baſket of flowers. 


Mis. No, no, I will rob Tellus of her weed, 
To ſtrew thy green with flowers: the yellows, 
blues, 


2982 


ſuggeſted by Percy, with this difference only, the leaving out the 

word for, which is unneceſſary, and hurts the metre. I ſhould 
| therefore read, 

| Here ſhe comes, weeping her old nurſe's death, M. Masox. 


py nd 


I have adopted Dr. Percy's amendment, but without Mr, 
| M. Maſon's attempt to improve it. The word for is neceſſary to 
the metre, as above in the preceding line was a modern interpolation, 
STEEVENs, 
| I think -mi/re/s right. Her nurſe was in one ſenſe her miſtreſs; 
Marina, from her infancy to the age of fourteen, having been 
under the care of Lychorida. 
Her only (or her ] miftre/s* death, (not miftrefſes death,) was 
the language of Shakſpeare's time. So, in The Merchant of Venice: 
60 With ſweeteſt touches pierce your miſtreſs” ear,” &c, 
MaLoxe, f 
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3 No, [no,] I will rob Tellus of her weed, 
To flreww thy green with flowers:)] Thus the quartos. In the 
folio grave was ſubſtituted for green. By the green, as Lord 
Charlemont ſuggeſts to me, was meant the green turf with 
| which the grave of Lychorida was covered.” So, in 'Taſlo's 
Godfrey of Bulloigne, tranſlated by Fairfax, 1600: 
% My aſhes cold ſhall, buried on this green, 
| „ Enjoy that good this body ne'er poſſeſt. 
Weed in old language meant garment. MaLone. 
Before we determine which is the proper reading, let us reflect 
a moment on the buſineſs in which Marina is — dhe | She is 
about to ſtrew the grave of her nurſe Lychorida with flowers, and 
therefore makes her entry with propriety, ſaying, 
No, no, I will rob Tellus &c. 
i. e. No, no, it ſhall never be ſaid that I left the mb of one to 
whom I owe ſo much, without ſome ornament. Rather than it 
ſhall remain undecorated, I will ſtrip the earth of its robe, &c. 
The proſe romance, already quoted, ſays ** that always as ſhe 
came homeward, ſhe went and waſhed the ombe of her nouryce, 
and kept it contynually fayre and clene.” | 
Though I do not recolle& that the green hillock under which a 
perſon is buried, is any where called their green, my reſpe& for 
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The purple violets, and marigolds, 

Shall, as a chaplet, hang upon thy grave, 

While ſummer days do laſt.“ Ah me! poor maid, 
Born in a tempeſt, when my mother died, 

This world to me is like a laſting ſtorm, 
Whirring me from my friends. 


Lord Charlemont's opinion has in the preſent inftance withheld me 
from deſerting the moſt ancient text, however dubious its authority. 
STEEVENSs 

4 Shall, as a chaplet, [Old copy—carpet, | hang upon t Ve, 

While ſummer — 45 laſt.] Fn 1 6 r de 
Vith fair floauert, 
« While ſummer laſts, and I live here, Fidele, 
„ I'll ſweeten thy ſad grave. Thou ſhalt not lack 
The flower that's like thy face, pale primroſe, nor 
6 The azur'd hare-bell, like thy veins, no nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to ſlander 
«© Out-ſweeten'd not thy breath.“ 

Mr. Steevens would read—Shall as a chaplet, &c. The word 
hang, it muſt be owned, favours this correction, but the flowers 
ſtrew'd on the green-ſward, may with more propriety be compared 
to a carpet than a wreath, MaLoxe, 


Malone informs us that all the former copies read, as a carpet, 
which was probably the right reading: nor would Steevens have 
— it for chaplet had he attended to the beginning of Marina's 
I 


« will rob Tellus of her weed, 
% To ftrew thy grave with flowers;” 
which correſponds with the old reading, not with his amendment. 
M. Mason, 


Perhaps Mr. M. Maſon's remark alſo might have been ſpared, 
had he conſidered that no one ever talked of hanging carpets out in 
honour of the dead. STEEVENS. 


5 Whirring me from my friends.) Thus the earlieſt copy; I think 
4 The ſecond quarto, and all the ſubſequent impreſſions, 
TCAC— 

Hurrying me from my friends. 
Whirring or whirrying, had formerly the ſame meaning. A bird 
that flies with a quick motion, accompanied with noiſe, is ſtill ſaid 
to whirr away. Thus, Pope: 


%% Now from the brake the 2vhirring pheaſant ſprings,” 
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Dion. How now, Marina! why do you keep 

alone ?® 

How chance my daughter is not with you?” Do 
not | | 

Conſume your blood with ſorrowing : you have 

A nurſe of me.“ Lord! how your favour's chang'd* 

With this unprofitable woe! Come, come ; 

Give me your wreath of flowers, ere the ſea mar it. 

Walk forth with Leonine ; the air is quick there, 


The verb to whirry is uſed in the ancient ballad entitled Robin 
Goodfellow, Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry, Vol. II. 203: 
More ſwift than wind away I go, 
«« O'er hedge and lands, 
* 'Thro' pools and ponds, 
« J whirry, laughing ho ho ho.” MaLons. 


The two laſt lines uttered by Marina, very ſtrongly reſemble a 
paſſage in Homer's Iliad, Book XIX. I. 377: 
Tu; d 5x Aeg KS AAA. 
lore ir ix0verre GIAQN ADANETOE GEPOTEIN, 
STEEVENS, 
6 How now, Marina! why da you keep alone ?] Thus the earlieſt 
copy. So, in Macbeth: 
% How now, my lord, why do you keep alone?“ 
The ſecond quarto reads,—why do you weep alone? 
Marton E, 
0 7 How chance my daughter is not with you?] So, in X. Henry IV, 
art IT: 
« How chance thou art not with the prince, thy brother?“ 
Maron. 
8 Conſume your blood with forrowing:)] So, in King Henry VI. 
Part II: Blood. conſuming fight. See alſo note on Hamlet, 
Act IV. ſc. vii. Maloxx. 


9 


you have 
A nurſe of ne.] Thus the quarto, 1619. The firſt copy reads: 
% Have you a nurſe of me?” The poet probably wrote: 
Have you not 
A nurſe of me? MALONE. 


5 your favour's chang'd—] i. e. countenance, look. So, 
in Macbeth : 
« To alter favour ever is to fear,” STEEVENS. 
ere the ſea mar it. 
Walk forth with Leonine ; the air is quick there,] Some words 
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Piercing, and ſharpens well the ſtomach. Come; — 
Leonine, take her by the arm, walk with her. 


Mak. No, I pray you; 
I'll not bereave you of your fervant. 


Dion. Come, come; 

I love the king your father, and yourſelf, 

With more than foreign heart.“ We every day 
Expect him here: when he ſhall come, and find 
Our paragon to all reports,* thus blaſted, 

He will repent the breadth of his great voyage; 
Blame both my lord and me, that we have ta'en 
No care to your beſt courſes.” Go, I pray you, 


muſt, I think, have been omitted. Probably the author wrote: 
ere the ſea mar it, 

Walk on the ſhore with Leonine, the air 

Ii quick there, MAaLone. 


ere the ſea mar it, &c.| i. e. ere the ſea mar your walk 
upon the ſhore by the coming in of the tide, walk there with 
Leonine. We ſee plainly by the circumſtance of the pirates, that 
Marina, when ſeized upon, was walking on the ſea-ſhore; and 
Shakſpeare was not likely to reflect that there is little or no tide in 
the 77 — CHARLEMONT. 


The words—wreath of—were formerly inſerted in the text by 
Mr. Malone. Though he has ſince diſcarded, I have ventured to 


retain them. STEEVENSs. 


4 Piercing, and ſharpens well the tlomach, Come;] Here the old 
copy furniſhes the following line, which thoſe who think it verſe, 
may replace, the room of that ſupplied by the preſent text:. 

And it pierces and ſharpens the flomach, Come —. 
STEEVENS. 

5 With more than foreign heart.) With the ſame warmth of at- 

fection as if I was his countrywoman. MaLone. 


6 Our paragon to all reports, | Our fair charge, whoſe beauty was 
once equal to all that fame ſaid of it. So, in Othello: 
ce He hath achiev'd a maid, 
% That paragons deſcription and wild fame.” MALON8. 


that we have ta en 


No care to your beſt courſes.) Either we ſhould read of your 
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Walk, and be cheerful once again; reſerve 
That excellent complexion, which did ſteal 
The eyes of young and old.* Care not for me; 
I can go home alone, 

Mar. © Well, I will go; 

But yet I have no deſire to it.” 


Dion. Come, come, I know 'tis good for you, 
Walk half an hour, Leonine, at the leaſt; 
Remember what I have ſaid. 


LEoxn. I warrant you, madam, 


Dion. I'Il leave you, my ſweet lady, for a while; 
Pray you walk ſoftly, do not heat your blood : 
What! I muſt have a care of you. 


MAR. Thanks, ſweet madam.— 
| [ Exit DioNvyza, 
Is this wind weſterly that blows ? 


Leon. Ssouth-weſt. 
MR. When I was born, the wind was north. 


beſt courſes,” or the word zo has in this place the force that of 
would have. M. Mason. 

The plain meaning is— that we have paid no attention 0 what 
was beſt for you. STEEVENS., 

6 


— reſerve 
That excellent complexion, which did ſteal 
The eyes of young and old.] So, in Shakſpeare's 2oth Sonnet : 
« A man in hze all hues in his controlling, 
„ Which feals men's eyes, and women's Guts amazeth.“ 
Again, in his Lover's Complaint : 
« Thus did he in the general boſom reign 
« Of young and old. ; 
To reſerve is here, to guard; to preſerve carefully, So, in 
Shakſpeare's 32d Sonnet: | 
« Reſerve them, for my love, not for their rhymes.” 
| MALONE. 


7 Well, I will go; | | 

But yet I have no defire to it.] So, in The Merchant of Venice : 
«« have no mind of feaſting forth to-night, 
« But I will go.” STztveENs. 
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Lzox. Was't ſo? 


Mak. My father, as nurſe ſaid, did never fear, 
But cry'd, good ſeamen, to the ſailors, galling 
His kingly hands with hauling of the ropes; 
And, claſping to the maſt, endur'd a ſea 
That almoſt burſt the deck,“ and from the ladder- 
tackle 
Waſh'd off a canvas-climber:* Ha! ſays one, 


* His kingly hands with hauling of the ropes;) For the inſertion 
of the words with and of I am anſwerable. Maron. 

So, in Sidney's Arcadia, Book II: * the princes did in 
their countenances accuſe no point of feare, but encouraging the 
failors to doe what might be done (putting their hands to every 
moſt paineful office) taught them to promiſe themſelves = beſt,” &c. 

TEEVENS. 


9 That almoſt burſt the deck, ] Burſt is frequently uſed by our 
author in an active ſenſe. See Vol. IX. p. 147, n. 6. 
| MaLone. 
— from the ladder-tackle 
Maß d off a canvas-climber :] A ſhip-boy. So, in X. Henry V: 
5 and in them behold 
Upon the hempen-tackle ſnip- boys climbing.” 
I ſuſpe& that a line preceding theſe two, has been loſt, which 
perhaps might have been of this import : 
O'er the good ſhip the foaming billow breaks, 
And from the ladder-tackle &c. MaLone. 


A canvas-climber is one who climbs the maſt, to furl, or unfurl, 
the canvas or ſails, STEEVENS. | 


Malone ſuſpects that ſome line preceding theſe has been loſt, but 
that I believe is not the caſe, this being merely a continuation of 
Marina's deſcription of the ſtorm which was interrupted by 
Leonine's aſking her, When was that? and by her anſwer, When 1 
was born, never were waves nor wind more violent. 

Put this queſtion and the anſwer in a parentheſis, and the 
deſcription goes on without difficulty : 

cc endur'd a fea 
© That almoſt burſt the deck, 
« And from the ladder-tackle waſhes off &c. 
M. Mason. 


In conſequence of Mr. M. Maſon's remark, I have regulated 
the text anew, and with only the change of a ſingle tenſe, (wa/'d 
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Wilt out ? and, with a dropping induſtry, 
They ſkip from ſtem to ftern:* the boatfwain 
whiſtles, 
The maſter calls, and trebles their confuſion.“ 
Leon. And when was this? 


M4R. It was when I was born: 
Never was waves nor wind more violent. 


Leon. Come, ſay your prayers ſpeedily. 
MaR. What mean you ? 


Leon. If you require a little ſpace for prayer, 
I grant it: Pray; but be not tedious, 
For the gods are quick of ear, and I am ſworn 
To do my work with haſte. 


Mas. Why, will you kill me? 


for waſhes,) and the omiſſion of the uſeleſs copulative and. The 
queſtion of Leonine, and the reply of Marina, which were in- 
troduced after the words, 
«© That almoſt burſt the deck, 
are juſt as proper in their preſent as in their former ſituation ; but 
do not, as now arranged, interrupt the narrative of G 
TEEVENS., 


Ain ſtem to ftern:] The old * read From fern to 
2 we certainly ought to read From ſem to ſtern, So, 
en: | 

% Orontes' barque, even in the hero's view, 
% From ftem to tern by waves was overborne. 
A haſty tranſcriber, or negligent compoſitor, might eaſily have 
miſtaken the letter m and put rn, in its place, MaLone. 


aud trebles their 1 1 1 So, in King Henry V: 
« Hear the ſhrill ae, which doth order give 
% To ſounds confus'd.” Malone. 
Leon. Come, ſay your prayerr—— 
Mar, What mean you ? | 
Leon. If you require a little ſpace for prayer, 
I grant it : Pray; but be not tedious, . 
Mar. Why, «will you kill me?] So, in Othello: 
% Oh, Have you pray d to night, Deſdemona ? 
*« If you bethink yourſelf of any crime 
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Leovn. To ſatisfy my lady. 


Mas. Why would ſhe have me kill'd? 
Now, as I can remember, by my troth, 
I never did her hurt in all my life; 
I never ſpake bad word, nor did ill turn 
To any living creature: believe me, la, 
I never kill'd a mouſe, nor hurt a fly: 
trod upon a worm againſt my will, 
But I wept for it.“ How have I offended, 
Wherein my death might yield her profit, or 
My life imply her danger ? 

Lzox. My commiſſion 
Is not to reaſon of the deed, but do it. 


Max. You will not do't for all the world, I 
hope. 
You are well-favour'd, and your looks foreſhow 


«« Unreconcil'd as yet to heaven and grace, 

«« Solicit for it ſtraight. 
„% Def. Alas, my lord, what do you mean by that? 
« Oth, Well, do it, and be brief. 
« Def. Talk you of killing, &. STEEVENS. 


This circumſtance is likewiſe found in the G Romanorum : 
« Peto domine, ſays Tharſia, (the Marina of this play) ut fi nulla 
ſpes eſt mihi, permittas me deum teſtare. Villicus ait, * teſtate; 
et Deus ipſe ſcit quod coactus te interficio. Ila vero cum eflet 
polita in oratione, venerunt pyratz,”” &c. MaLoNe. 


Thus, in Twine's tranſlation : ** I pray thee, ſince there is no 
hope for me to eſcape my life, give me licence to ſay my prayers 
before I die. I give thee licenſe, ſaide the villaine. And I take 
God to record, that I am conſtrained to murther thee againſt my 
will.” STEEVENs. 

0 I trad upon a worm againſt my will, a b 

But I wept for it.] Fenton has tranſplanted this image into his 
ariamne  : 
* when I was a child, 
“ kill'd a linnet, but indeed I wept ; 
Heaven viſits not for that.“ STESVENS. 


Vor. XIII. M m 
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You have a gentle heart. I ſaw you lately, 
When you caught hurt in parting two that fought: 
Good ſooth, it ſhow'd well in you; do ſo now: 
Your lady ſeeks my life; come you between, 
And ſave poor me, the weaker. 


LEO. Jam ſworn, 
And will deſpatch. 


Enter Pirates, whilſt MARINA 7s ſtruggling. 


1. PIRATE. Hold, villain! [Leonie runs away," 
2. Pirates. A prize! a prize! 


3. PIRATE. Half-part, mates, half- part. Come, 
let's have her aboard ſuddenly. 
[ Exeunt Pirates with MARINA. 


SCENE IL 
The ſame. 


Re-enter LEONINE. 


Lzov. Theſe roving thieves ſerve the great pirate 
Valdes; 
And they have ſeiz'd Marina. Let her go: 


6 Leonine runs away.] So, in Twine's tranſlation : © When the 
villain heard that, he ran away as faſt as he could. —Then came 
the Pyrats and reſcued Tharſia, and carried her away to their ſhips, 
and hoi ſed ſailes, and departed.” STEEvens. 


1 Theſe roving thieves ſerve the great pirate Valdes;] [Old 
copy—roguing. 'The Spaniſh armada, I believe, furniſhed our 
author with this name. Don Pedro de Valdes was an admiral in 
that fleet, and had the command of the great galleon of Andaluſia. 
His ſhip being diſabled, he was taken by Sir Francis Drake, on 
the twenty-ſecond of July, 1588, and ſent to Dartmouth, This 
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There's no hope ſhe'll return. I'Il ſwear ſhe's dead, 
And thrown into the ſea.—But I'll ſee further; 
Perhaps they will but pleaſe themſelves upon her, 
Not carry her aboard. If ſhe remain, 

Whom they have raviſh'd, muſt by me be ſlain. 

[ Exit, 


SCENE III. 


Mitylene. A Room in a Brothel. 


Enter Pax DER, Bawd, and BouLrT. 


Pann. Boult. 
BourLr. Sir. 


Pap. Search the market narrowly ; Mitylene is 
full of gallants. We loſt too much money this 
mart, by being too wenchleſs. 


Bamb. We were never ſo much out of creatures. | 
We have but poor three, and they can do no more 
than they can do; and with continual action * are | 
even as good as rotten. 


play therefore, we may conclude, was not written till after that 1 
period, The making one of this Spaniard's anceſtors a pirate, 1 
was probably reliſhed by the audience in thoſe days. MALOoN x. q 
In Robert Greene's Spani/> Maſuerado, 1 589, the curious reader 
may find a very particular account of this Valdes, who was com- 
mander of the Andalufian troops, and then priſoner in England. 
 STEEVENS. 
We ſhould probably read—Theſe /i thieves. —The idea of 
roguery is neceſſarily implied in the word thieves, M. Mason. 


P and with continual action —] Old copies—and they 
with Kc. The word they was evidently repeated by the careleſsneſs 
of the compoſitor. MaLone. 
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Panp. Therefore let's have freſh ones, whate'er 
we pay for them. If there be not a conſcience to 
be us'd in every trade, we ſhall never proſper. 


Bawp. Thou ſay'ſt true: *tis not the bringing 
up of poor baſtards,* as I think, I have brought up 
ſome eleven 

Boutr. Ay, to eleven, and brought them down 
again.“ But ſhall I ſearch the market? 


Bawp. What elſe, man? The ſtuff we have, a 
ſtrong wind will blow it to pieces, they are ſo piti- 
fully ſodden. 


Paxp. Thou ſay'ſt true; they're too unwhole- 
ſome o' conſcience.“ The poor Tranfilvanian is 
dead, that lay with the little baggage. ; 


9 Therefore let's have freſh ones, whate'er we pay for them. If 
there be not a conſcience to be us'd in every trade, aue ſhall never 
proſper. ] The ſentiments incident to vicious profeſſions ſuffer little 
change within a century and a half. —This ſpeech is much the ſame 
as that of Mother Cole, in The Minor: * Tip him an old trader! 
Mercy on us, where do you expect to go when you die, Mr. 
Loader?” STeevens. 


2 Thou ſay'ſt true: lis not the bringing up of poor baſtards, ] There 
ſeems to be ſomething wanting. Perhaps hut will ds—or ſome 
ſuch words. The author, however, might have intended an im- 
perfect ſentence, MaLoxe. 


Ay, to eleven, and brought them down again.] I have brought 
up (i. e. educated) ſays the Bawd, ſome eleven. Yes, (anſwers Boult) 
to eleven, (i, e. as far as eleven years of age) and then brought them 
down 2 The latter clauſe of the ſentence requires no explana- 
tion. STEEVENS. 


The modern copies read,. — I too eleven. The true reading, 
which 1s found in the quarto, 1609, was pointed out by Mr. Steevens. 
| MALONE. 
4 Thou ſay'ft true; they're too Anauboliſame o conſcience.) The 
old copies read here two unwholeſome o' conſcience. The 
E dialogue ſhows that they are erroneous. The complaint 
ad not made of te, but of all the tuff they had. 2 
to the preſent regulation, the pandar merely aſſents to what his wife 
had ſaid. The words abe and too are perpetually confounded in 
the old copies. Malo x. 


as 
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Boutr. Ay, ſhe quickly poop'd him;* ſhe made 
him roaſt- meat for worms :—but I'll go ſearch the 
market. [Exit BouLT. 


PAD. Three or four thouſand chequins were 
as pretty a proportion to live quietly, and ſo give 
over. 

Bamb. Why, to give over, I pray you? is it a 
ſhame to get when we are old ? 

Panp. O, our credit comes not in like the com- 
modity; nor the commodity wages not with the 
danger: therefore, if in our youths we could pick 
up ſome pretty eſtate, *twere not amiſs to keep our 
door hatch'd.* Beſides, the ſore terms we ſtand 


, ſhe quickly poop'd him;] The following paſſage in The 
* 


Devil's Charter, a tragedy, 1607, will ſufficiently explain this 
ſingular term; 

5 foul Amazonian trulls, 

« Whoſe lanterns are ſtill lighted in their poops.” 


MaLoxNe. 


The ſame phraſe (whatever be its meaning) occurs in Have with 
you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, Sc. 1596: 
*« But we ſhall Venvoy him, and trumpe and poope him well 


enough —,” STEEVENS, 


6 the commodity wages not with the danger :] i. e. is not 
equal to it. Several examples of this expreſſion are given in former 
notes on our author. So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

0 his taints and honours 
% ag d equal with him,” STEEvVENs, 


Again, more appoſitely, in Othello: 
« To wake and wage a danger profitleſs.” MAL OxE. 


7 to keep our door hatch' d.] The doors or hatches of 
brothels, in the time of our author, ſeem to have had ſome 
diſtinguiſhing mark. So, in Cupid's Whirligig, 1607: ** Set ſome 
picks upon your hatch, and, I pray, profeſs to keep a bawdy-houſe.”” 

Prefixed to an old pamphlet entitled Holland . Leaguer, 4to. 1632, 
is a repreſentation of a celebrated brothel on the Bank- ſide near the 
Globe playhouſe, from which the annexed cut has been made, We 
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upon with the gods, will be ſtrong with us for 
glving over, 


have here the hatch exactly delineated, The man with the pole-ax 
was called the Ryfian. MaLone, 


The precept from Cupid's Whirligig, and the paſſage in Pericles 
to which it refers, were originally applied by me to the illuſtration 
— the term Pidt. batch in The Merry Wives of Windſor. See 

ol. III. p. 373, n. z. | 

A hatch is a 2 uſually placed within a ſtreet-door, 
admitting people into the entry of a houſe, but preventing their 
acceſs to its lower apartments, or its ſtair-caſe. Thus, ſays the 
2 Dromio in The Comedy of Errors, to the Dromio of 

pheſus: 

«« Either get thee from the door, or fit down at the hatch.” 


Ederer © ox oo og.,..,a 


— = 
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Bump. Come, other ſorts offend as well as we.“ 


When the top of a hatch was guarded by a row of pointed iron 
ſpikes, no perſon could reach over, and undo its faſtening, which 
was always within-ſide, and near its bottom. 

This domeſtick portcullis perhaps was neceſſary to our ancient 
brothels. Secured within ſuch a barrier, Mrs. Overdone could 
parley with her cuſtomers; refuſe admittance to the ſhabby viſitor, 

__ with the rich gallant, defy the beadle, or keep the conſtable 
at bay. 

From having been therefore her uſual defence, the hazch at laſt 
became an unequivocal denotement of her trade; for though the 
hatch with a flat toþ was a conſtant attendant on butteries in great 
families, 2 &c. the hatch with ſpikes on it was peculiar ta 
our early houſes of amorous entertainment.—Nay, as I am aſſured 
by Mr. Walſh, (a native of Ireland, and one of the compoſitors 
engaged on the preſent edition of Shakſpeare,) the entries to the 
Royal, Halifax, and Dublin bagnios in the city of Dublin, ſtill 
derive convenience or ſecurity from hatches, the ſpikes of which are 
unſurmountable. 

This long explanation (to many readers unneceſſary) is imputable 
to the preceding wooden cut, from the repetition of which I might 
have excuſed myſelf, As it is poſſible, however, that I may ſtand 
in the predicament of poor Sancho, who could not diſcern the 
enchanted caſtles that were ſo diſtinctly viſible to his maſter's 
opticks, I have left our picture of an ancient brothel, where I 
found it, It certainly exhibits a houſe, a lofty door, a wicket with 
a grate in it, a row of garden-rails, and a drawbridge. As for 
hatch—let my readers try if they can find one. 

I muſt ſuppoſe, that my ingenious fellow-labourer, on future 
conſideration, will claſs his hatch with the air-drawn dagger, 
— join with me in Macbeth's exclamation—** There's no ſuch 
thing.” 

Let me add, that if the Ryan (as here repreſented) was an 
oſtenſible appendage to brothels, they muſt have been regulated on 
very uncommon principles ; for inſtead of holding out allurements, 
they muſt have exhibited terrors. Surely, the Ryffian could never 
have appeared % dignus vindice nodus inciderat, till his preſence be- 
came neceſſary to extort the wages of proſtitution, or ſecure ſome 
other advantage to his employer. 

The repreſentation prefixed to Holland's Leaguer, has, therefore, 
in my opinion, no more authenticity to boaſt of, than the con- 


temporary wooden cuts illuſtrative of the Siege of T roy. 
STEEVENS, 
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Pann. As well as we! ay, and better too; we 
offend worſe. Neither is our profeſſion any trade; 
it's no calling: but here comes Boult. 


Enter the Pirates, and Boulr dragging in MARINA, 


Bourr, Come your ways. [To MARIxA. My 
maſters, you ſay ſhe's a virgin ? 


1. PIRATE. O ſir, we doubt it not. 


Bourr. Maſter, I have gone thorough ? for this 
piece, you ſee: if you like her, ſo; if not, I have 
loſt my earneſt. 


Bamb. Boult, has ſhe any qualities? 


BouLr. She has a good face, ſpeaks well, and 
has excellent good clothes ; there's no further ne- 
ceſſity of qualities can make her be refuſed. 


Bamb. What's her price, Boult ? 


Bout. I cannot be bated one doit of a thou- 
ſand pieces.* 


PAD. Well, follow me, my maſters ; you ſhall 
have your money preſently. Wife, take her in; in- 


Come, other ſorts offend as awell as wwe.) From her huſband's 
anſwer, I ſuſpect the poet wrote—Other trades, &. MaLoNnE. 

Malone ſuſpects that we ſhould read other trades, but that is 
unneceſſary; the word forts has the ſame ſenſe, and means pro- 
falſions or conditions of life. So, Macbeth ſays, | 


* I have won 
Golden opinion of all forts of people.“ M. Mason. 

9 ——1 have gene thorough —] i, e. I have bid a high price for 
her, gone far in my attempt to purchaſe her. STEEVENs. 

I cannot be bated one doit of a thouſand pieces.) This ſpeech 
ſhould ſeem to ſuit the Pirate. However, it may belong to Boult,— 
I cannot get them to bate me one doit of a thouſand pow. 

N ALONE. 
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ſtruct her what ſhe has to do, that ſhe may not be 
raw in her entertainment.“ | 
[ Exeunt Pander and Pirates. 


Bawp. Boult, take you the marks of her; the 
colour of her hair, complex1on, height, age,* with 
warrant of her virginity; and cry, He that will give 
moſt, ſhall have her firſt.” Such a maidenhead were 
no cheap thing, if men were as they have been, 
Get this done as I command you. 


Bourr. Performance ſhall follow. [Exit Bourr. 


Max. Alack, that Leonine was ſo ſlack, fo flow ! 
He ſhould have ſtruck, not ſpoke ;) or that theſe 
pirates, 
{Not enough barbarous,) had not overboard 
Thrown me, to ſeek my mother!“ 


hat ſhe may not be raw in her entertainment. | Unripe, 
unſkilful. So, in Hamlet: © and yet but raw neither, in reſpect 
of his quick fail.” MaLowe. | 


gage, ] So, the quarto, 1619. The firſt copy has—her age. 
MaLone. 

5 ——ard cry, He that will give moſt, ſhall have her firſt. ] 
The prices of firſt and ſecondary proſtitution are exactly ſettled in 
the old proſe romance already quoted: Go thou and make a 
crye through the cyte that of all men that ſhall enhabyte with her 
carnally, the fyrſt ſhall gyve me a pounde of golde, and after that 
echone a peny of golde.” STEEVENS, 


6 or that theſe pirates 
(Not enough barbarous,) had not over-board 
Thrown me, ta ſcel my mother/] Old copy: 
Nat enough barbarous,) had not d'erboard thrown me, 
For to ſeek &. STEEVENS, 


I ſuſpect the ſecond at was inadvertently repeated by the com- 
poſitor. Marina, I think, means to ſay, Alas, how unlucky it was, 
that Leonine was ſo ſlack in his office; or, he having omitted to 
kill me, how fortunate would it have been for me, if thoſe pirates 
had thrown me into the ſea to ſeek my mother. MaLone. 

We ſhould recur to the old copies, and read, 

«« Not enough barbarous, had x overboard,” &c. 
which is clearly right;—for Marina is not expreſſing what ſhe 
wiſhed that Leonine and the Pirates had done, but repining at 
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Bamb. Why lament you, pretty one? 
Max. That I am pretty. 


Bawp. Come, the gods have done their part in you. 
Max. I accuſe them not. 


Bawp. You are lit into my hands, where you 
are like to live.“ 


Mak. The more my fault, 
To 'ſcape his hands, where I was like to die. 


Bamb. Ay, and you ſhall live in pleaſure. 
Max. No. 


Bawp. Yes, indeed, ſhall you, and taſte gentle. 
men of all faſhions. You ſhall fare well; you ſhall 
have the difference of all complexions, What! do 
you ſtop your ears? 


Mas. Are you a woman? 


Bawn. What would you have me be, an I be 
not a woman? 


Mar. An honeſt woman, or not a woman. 


Bawp. Marry, whip thee, goſling: I think J 
ſhall have ſomething to do with you. Come, you 


are a young fooliſh ſapling, and muſt be bowed as 
I would have you. 


what they had omitted to do. She laments that Leonine had not 
ſtruck, inſtead of ſpeaking, and that the Pirates had vt thrown her 
overboard. M. Maso. 


The original reading may ſtand, though with ſome harſhneſs of 
conſtruction. Alas, how unfortunate it was, that Leonine was ſo 
merciful to me, or that theſe pirates had not thrown me into the ſea 
to ſeek my mother. 


If the ſecond not was intended by the author, he ſhould rather 


have written id not o'er-board throw me, &c. MaLone. 
6 You are lit into my hands, where you are like to live.] So, in 
Antony and Cleopatra : 
0 Be of good cheer; 
* You have fallen into a princely hand; fear nothing.“ 
MaLoNe. 
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MAR. The gods defend me! 


Bawp. If it pleaſe the gods to defend you by 
men, then men muſt comfort you, men muſt feed 
you, men muſt ſtir you up. —Boult's return'd. 


Enter BouLrT. 


Now, fir, haſt thou cry'd her through the mar- 
ket ? 


Bourr. I have cry'd her almoſt to the number 
of her hairs; I have drawn her picture with my 
voice. 


Bawp. And I pr'ythee tell me, how doſt thou 


find the inclination of the people, eſpecially of the 
younger ſort ? 


BourLr. Faith, they liſten'd to me, as they would 
have hearken'd to their father's teſtament. There 
was a Spaniard's mouth ſo water'd, that he went * to 
bed to her very deſcription. 


Bamb. We ſhall have him here to-morrow with 
his beſt ruff on. 


7 New, fir, haſt thou cry d her through the market ? 
I have drawn her picture with my voice.] So, in The Wife 
for a Month, Evanthe ſays, 

« I'd rather thou had'ſ deliver'd me to pirates, 

«« Betray'd me to uncurable diſeaſes, 

Hung up her picture in a market-place, 

« And ſold her to vile bawds!” 

And we are told in a note on this paſſage, that it was formerly 
the cuſtom at Naples to hang up the pictures of celebrated courtezans 
in the publick parts of the town, to ſerve as directions where they 
lived. Had not Fletcher the ſtory of Marina in his mind, when 
he wrote the above lines? M. Mason. 


The Wife for a Month was one of Fletcher's lateſt plays. It was 
exhibited in May, 1624. MALoxx. 


Y a Spaniard's mouth ſo water'd, that be went &c.] Thus 
the quarto, 1619. The firſt copy reads, —a Spariard”s mouth auater d, 
and he went &, MaLoNE, 


I 
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Bourr. To night, to- night. But, miſtreſs, do 
you know the French knight that cowers i'the 
hams?“ 


Bamb. Who? monſieur Veroles ? 


Bourrt. Ay; he offered to cut a caper at the 
P ; but he made a groan at it, and ſwore 
e would ſee her to-morrow.* 


Bawp. Well, well; as for him, he brought his 
diſeaſe hither : here he does but repair it.“ I know, 


he will come in our ſhadow, to ſcatter his crowns 
in the ſun, 


9 that cowers i'the hams?) To cover is to fink by bending 
the hams. So, in King Henry II: 
The ſplitting rocks cowr'd in the ſinking ſands.” 
Again, in Gammer Gurton's Needle : 
„% They cower ſo o'er the coles, their cies be blear'd with 
ſmoke.” SrRE VERS. 


2 — he offered to cut a caper at the proclamation; but he made a 
groan at it, and ſwore he would ſee her to-morrow. | If there were 
no other proof of Shakſpeare's hand in this piece, this admirable 
ſtroke of humour would furniſh deciſive evidence of it. 

MaLons. 

3 here he does but repair it.] To repair here means to 

renovate, So, in Cymbeline: 

% O, diſloyal thing! 

%% That ſhould'ſt repair my youth. — 
Again, in All's well that ends well : 

6 It much repairs me . 

% To talk of your good father.“ MarLoxs. 


4 to ſcatter his crowns in the ſun.) There is here perhaps 
ſome alluſion to the lues wenerea, though the words French crowns 
in their literal acceptation were certainly alſo in Boult's thoughts. 
It occurs frequently in our author's plays. So, in Meaſure for 
Meaſure : X 

„% Lucio. A French crown more. 
« Gent, Thou art always figuring diſeaſes in me.“ 
MaLoNEe. 
I ſee no alluſion in this paſſage to the French diſeaſe, but merely 


to French crowns in a literal ſenſe, the common coin of that 
country. 
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Bourr. Well, if we had of every nation a tra- 
veller, we ſhould lodge them with this ſign.” 


Bawp. Pray you, come hither awhile. You have 
fortunes coming upon you. Mark me; you muſt 
ſeem to do that fearfully, which you commit wil- 
lingly ; to deſpiſe profit, where you have moſt gain. 
To weep that you live as you do, makes pity in 
your lovers: Seldom, but that pity begets you a 
good opinion, and that opinion a mere profit.“ 


Boult had ſaid before, that he had proclaimed the beauty of 
Marina, and drawn her picture with his voice. He ſays, in the 
next ſpeech, that with ſuch a ſign as Marina, they ſhould draw 
every traveller to their houſe, conſidering Marina, or rather the 
picture he had drawn of her, as the ſign to diſtinguiſh the houſe, 
which the bawd on account of her beauty calls the ſun: and the 
_— of the paſſage is merely this :—** that the French knight 
will ſeek the ſhade or ſhelter of their houſe, to ſcatter his money 
there.''—But if we make a ſlight alteration in this paſſage, and 
read“ on our ſhadow,” inſtead of © iz our ſhadow, it wall then 
be capable of another interpretation. Or our ſhadow may mean, 
on our repreſentation or deſcription of Marina; and the ſun may mean 
the real /ign of the houſe. For there is a paſſage in The Cuſtom of 
the Country, which gives reaſon to imagine that the ſun was, in 
former times, the ufa ſign of a ber | 

When Sulpitia aſæks, What is become of the Dane?“ Jacques 
replies, What! goldy-locks! he lies at the fgn of the ſun to be 
new-breeched.” M. Masox. 


Mr. M. Maſon's note is too ingenious to be omitted; and yet, 
where humour 1s forced, (as in the preſent inſtance,) it is frequently 
obſcure, and eſpecially when vitiated by the ſlighteſt typographical 
error or omiſſion. All we can with certainty infer from the 
pg before us is, that an oppoſition between un and had, 
was deſigned. STEEVENS. 


e. /pould lodge them with this fign.) If a traveller from 
every part of the globe were to aſſemble in Mitylene, they would all 
reſort to this houſe, while we had ſuch a ſign to it as this virgin. 
This, I think, is the meaning. A fimilar eulogy is pronounced on 
Imogen in Cymbeline: She's a good ſign, but I have ſeen ſmall 
reflection of her wit.” Perhaps there is ſome alluſion to the con- 
ſtellation Virgo. MaLone., 


8 a mere profit.) i. e. an abſolute, a certain profit, So, in 
Hamlet: 
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Max. I underſtand you not. 


Bourr. O, take her home, miſtreſs, take her 
home: theſe bluſhes of her's muſt be quench'd 
with ſome preſent practice. 


Baud. Thou ſay'ſt true, i'faith, ſo they muſt: 
for your bride goes to that with ſhame, which is 
her way to go with warrant.* 


Boutr. Faith ſome do, and ſome do not. But, 
miſtrefs, if I have bargain'd for the joint 


Bawp. Thou may'ſt cut a morſel off the ſpit. 
BourLr. I may fo. 


Bawp. Who ſhould deny it? Come young one, 
T like the manner of your garments well. 


Bourr. Ay, by my faith, they ſhall not be changed 
yet, 


Bawp. Boult, ſpend thou that in the town: re- 
rt what a ſojourner we have; you'll loſe nothing 

y cuſtom. hen nature framed this piece, ſhe 
meant thee a good turn; therefore ſay what a pa- 
ragon ſhe is, and thou haſt the harveſt out of thine 


own report.* 


00 things rank and groſs in nature 
«« Poſſeſs it merely.” 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice : 
« Engag'd my friend to his mere enemy.” MaLons. 

6 for your bride goes to that with ſhame, which is her way 
to go with warrant. | 74 ſay true; for even a bride, who has the 
ſanction of the law to warrant her proceeding, will not ſurrender 
her perſon without ſome conſtraint. Which is her avay to go with 
warrant, means only—to which be is entitled to go. MALONR. 

1 When nature fram'd this piece, ſhe meant thee a good turn;] A 
ſimilar ſentiment occurs in King Lear - 

«© That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh, 
Jo raiſe my fortunes.” STEEVENs. 

0 and thou haſt the harveſt out of thine own report.] So, in 
Much Ado about Nothing : | 
| « Frame the ſcaſon for your own harveſt,” STEEVE NI. 


h 


[ 
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BouLr. I warrant you, miſtreſs, thunder ſhall 
not ſo awake the beds of eels,” as my giving out 
her beauty ſtir up the lewdly-inclined. I'll bring 
home ſome to-night. 


Bap. Come your ways; follow me. 


Mak. If fires be hot, knives ſharp, or waters 
deep,* 
Untied I ſtill my virgin knot will keep. 
Diana, aid my purpoſe! 


Bawp. What have we to do with Diana? Pray 
you, will you go with us? | Exeunt. 


9 ——— thunder all not fo awake the beds of eels,) Thunder is not 
ſuppoſed to have an effect on fiſh in general, but on eels only, 
which are rouſed by it from the mud, and are therefore more eaſily 
taken, So, in Marſton's Satires : 

They are nought but eeles, that never will 
Till that tempeſtuous winds, or thunder, teare 
Their ſlimy beds.” L. II. Sat. vii. v. 204. WHALLEY. 


* If fires be hot, knives ſharp, or waters deep,] So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra © 
«  — if knife, drugs, ſerpents, have 
« Edge, ſting, or operation, I am ſafe.” STeevens, 
Again, more appoſitely, in Othello: 
cc If there be cords, or kriver, 
«« Poiſon, or fire, or ſuffocating ſtreams, 
« T'll not endure it.” MaLone. 
3 Untied I ftill my virgin knot will keep.) We have the ſame 
clafſical alluſion in The T empeſt : 
« If thou doſt break her virgin - not, &, Matoxx. 


544  __PERICLES, 


SCENE IV. 
Tharſus. A Room in Cleon's Houſe. 
Enter CLEON and DronyZa. 


D1on. Why, are you fooliſh? Can it be undone? 3 


CIE. O Dionyza, ſuch a piece of ſlaughter 
The ſun and moon ne'er look'd upon! 


Dion. I think 
You'll turn a child again. 


CE. Were I chief lord of all this ſpacious world, 
I'd give it to undo the decd.* O lady, 
Much leſs in blood than virtue, yet a princefs 
To equal any fingle crown o'the earth, 
I'the juſtice of compare! O villain Leonine, 
Whom thou haſt poiſon'd too 
If thou hadſt drunk to him, it had been a kindneſs 
Becoming well thy feat: what canſt thou ſay, 


Can it be undone?) Thus, Lady Macbeth: 
what's done, is done.“ STEEVENS. 


4 70 undo the deed.) So, in Macbeth : 
% Wake ppg with this knocking : — Ay, world thou 
could s 
In Pericles, as in Medes, the wife is more criminal than the huſ- 
band, whoſe repentance follows immediately on the murder. 

Thus alſo in Twine's tranſlation: “ But Strangulio himſelf 
conſented not to this treaſon, but ſo foon as he heard of the foul 
miſchaunce, being as it were all amort, and amazed with heavi- 
neſs &c.— and therewithal he looked towardes his wife, ſaying, 
Thou wicked woman! &c. STEEVENS. ; 


S If thou hadſt drunk to him, it had been a kindneſs | 
Becoming well thy feat:! Old copy—face : which, if this 
reading be genuine, muſt mean —hadſt thou poiſoned thyſelf by 
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When noble Pericles ſhall demand his child?“ 


Dion. That ſhe is dead. Nurſes are not the 
fates, ; 
To foſter it, nor ever to preſerve.” 
She died by night; I'll ſay ſo. Who can croſs it? 


pledging him, it would have been an action well becoming thee. 
or the ſake of a more obvious meaning, however, I read, with 
Mr. M. Maſon, feat inſtead of face. STzEveNns. 

Feat, i. e. of a piece with the reſt of thy exploit, So, in The 
Two Noble Kinſmen, Palamon ſays : 


„ Cozener Arcite, give me language ſuch 
« As thou haſt ſhewed me fear.” M. Mason. 


what canſt thou ſay, 
When noble Pericles ſhall demand his child? ] So, in the ancient 
romance already one 3 tell me now what rekenynge we 


ſnall gyve hym of his wats 1 &c. 
Again, in Twine's tranſlation: Thou reportedſt that Prince 
Appollonius was dead; and loe now where he is come to require 


his daughter. What ſhall we now doe or ſay to him.“ 
| STEEVENS, 


So alſo, in the C Romanorum : * Quem [ Apollonium] cum 
vidiſſet Strangulio, perrexit rabido curſu, dixitque uxori ſuæ Dy- 
onifidi—Dixiſti Apollonium naufragum eſſe mortuum. Ecce, venit 


ad repetendam filiam. Ecce, quid dicturi ſumus pro filia ?” 
MaLowe. 


6 


Nurſes are not the fates, 
To foſter it, nor ever to preſerve.] So King John, on receiving 
the account of Arthur's death: 
« We cannot hold mortality's ſtrong hand :— 
« Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on me? 
* Think you I bear the ſhears of deſtiny ? 
«© Have I commandment on the pulſe of life?” MarLons. 
8 She died by night;] Old copy—at night. I ſuppoſe Dionyza 
means to ſay __ — died "+ night; — found dead in the 
morning. The words are from Gower: 
«« She ſaith, that Thaiſa /odeynly 
% By night is dead. STEEVENS. 
e. Whe can croſs it?] So, in Macbeth: 
«© Mach. Will it not be receiv'd, 
« When we have mark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy two 
« Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
That they have done't? | 


Vor, XIII. N n 
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Unleſs you play the impious innocent, - 
And for an honeſt attribute, cry out, 
She died by foul play. 


CLE. O, go to. Well, well, 
Of all the faults beneath the heavens, the gods 
Do like this worſt. 


D1ox. Be one of thoſe, that think 
The petty wrens of Tharſus will fly hence,? 
And open this to Pericles. I do ſhame 
To think of what a noble ſtrain you are, 

And of how cow'd a ſpirit.“ 


« Lady M. Who dares receive it other, 
« As we ſhall make our grief and clamour roar 
„ Upon his death?” MarLons, 


2 Unleſs you play the impious innocent, ] The folios and the mo- 
dern editions have omitted the word impious, which is neceſſary to 
the metre, and is found in the firſt quarto.— She calls him, an in- 
pious ſimpleton, becauſe ſuch a diſcovery would touch the life of 
one of his own family, his wife. 

An innocent was . a common appellation for an idiot. 
See Mr. Whalley's note in Vol. VI. p. 327, n. 8. MaLone. 


. Notwithſtanding Malone's . explanation, I ſhould wiſh 
to read—the pious innocent, inſtead of impiouss M. Mason. 


3 The petty wrens of Tharſus will fly hence,] Thus the quarto, 
1609; that of 1619 reads—pretty, STEEVENS. 
=» 


I do ſhame 
To think of what a noble ſtrain you are, 
And of how cow'd a ſpirit. ] Old copy—coward. 
I read (for the ſake of metre)—of how cow'd a ſpirit. So, in 
Macbeth : 
« For it hath cow'd my better part of man.“ 
STEEVENS, 


Lady Macbeth urges the ſame argument to perſuade her huſband 
to commit the murder of Duncan, that Dionyza here uſes to 
induce Cleon to conceal that of Marina: 

© — art thou afraid 

% To be the ſame in thine own act and valour, 
« As thou art in deſire? Would'ſ thou have that 
« Which thou cſteem'ſ the ornament of life, 
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CLE. To ſuch proceeding 
Who ever but his approbation added, 
Though not his pre-conſent,* he did not flow 
From honourable courſes. 


Dion. Be it ſo then: 
Yet none does know, but you, how ſhe came dead, 
Nor none can know, Leonine being gone. 
She did diſdain my child,“ and ſtood between 
Her and her fortunes : None would look on her, 
But caſt their gazes on Marina's face; 


« And live a coward in thine own eſteem ? 
% Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 
« Like the poor cat i'the aha * 
Again, after the murder, ſhe exclaims: 
«© My hands are of your colour, but I Game 
% To wear @ heart ſo white.” MaLone. 


5 Though not his pre- conſent,] The firſt quarto reads prince 
conſent. The ſecond quarto, which has been followed by the 
modern editions, has—whole conſent. In the ſecond edition, the 
editor or printer ſeems to have corrected what was apparently erro- 
neous in the firſt, by ſubſtituting ſomething that would afford ſenſe, 
without paying any regard to the corrupted reading, which often 
leads to the diſcovery of the true. For the emendation inſerted in 
the text the reader is indebted to Mr. Steevens. A paſſage in 
King John bears no very diſtant reſemblance to the preſent : 

40 If thou didſt but conſent 

To this moſt cruel act, do but deſpair, 

« And, if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 
That ever ſpider twiſted from her womb 

«« Will ſerve to ſtrangle thee.” MaLone. 


6 She did diſdain my child,] Thus the old copy, but I think 
erroneouſly, Marina was not of a diſdainful temper. Her excel- 
lence indeed / grace the meaner qualities of her companion, i. e. 
in the language of Shakſpeare, d;/ained them. Thus, Adriana, in 
The Comedy of Errors, ſays —** I live diftained;” and, in Targuin 
and Lucrece, we meet with the ſame verb again : 

„Were Tarquin night (as he is but night's child) 
The filver-ſhining queen he would difain ;—.”* 

The verb—to flair is frequently uſed by our author in the ſenſe 

of—to diſgrace, See Vol. XII. p. 537, n. 8, STEEVENS. 
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Unleſs you play the impious innocent,“ 
And for an honeſt attribute, cry out, 
She died by foul play. 


CLE. O, go to. Well, well, 
Of all the faults beneath the heavens, the gods 
Do like this worſt. 


Dion. Be one of thoſe, that think 
The petty wrens of Tharſus will fly hence, 
And open this to Pericles. I do ſhame 
To think of what a noble ſtrain you are, 

And of how cow'd a ſpirit. 


% Lady M. Who dares receive it other, 
« As we ſhall make our grief and clamour roar 
„Upon his death?” MarLons, 


2 Unleſs you play the impious innocent,] The folios and the mo- 
dern editions have omitted the word imprious, which is neceſſary to 
the metre, and is found in the firſt quarto,——She calls him, an in- 
pious ſimpleton, becauſe ſuch a diſcovery would touch the life of 
one of his own family, his wife. 

An innocent was —_— a common appellation for an idiot, 
See Mr. Whalley's note in Vol. VI. p. 327, n. 8. MaLoxe. 


Notwithſtanding Malone's ingenious explanation, I ſhould wiſh 
to read—the pious innocent, inſtead of impious, M. Masox. 


3 The petty wrens of Tharſus will fly hence,] Thus the quarto, 
1609; that of 1619 reads—pretty, STEEVENS. 
4 


I do ſhame 
To think of what a noble ſtrain you are, 
And of how cow'd a ſpirit. ] Old copy—coward. 
I read (for the ſake of metre)—of how cow'd a ſpirit, So, in 
Macbeth : 
% For it hath cee my better part of man.“ 
STEEVENS., 


Lady Macbeth urges the ſame argument to perſuade her huſband 
to commit the murder of Duncan, that Dionyza here uſes to 
induce Cleon to conceal that of Marina : 

V. art thou afraid 

% To be the ſame in thine own act and valour, 
« As thou art in defire? Would'ſ thou have that 
« Which thou eſteem'ſt the ornament of life, 
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CLE. To ſuch proceeding 
Who ever but his approbation added, 


Though not his pre-conſent,* he did not flow 
From honourable courſes. 


Dios. Be it ſo then: 
Yet none does know, but you, how ſhe came dead, 
Nor none can know, Leonine being gone. 
She did diſdain my child,“ and ſtood between 
Her and her fortunes : None would look on her, 
But caſt their gazes on Marina's face ; 


« And live a coward in thine own eſteem ? 
« Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i'the adage ?” 

Again, after the murder, ſhe exclaims : 
«© My hands are of your colour, but I Game 
* To wear @ heart ſo white.” MaALoNe. 


5 Though not his pre- conſent,] The firſt quarto reads—prince 
conſent. The ſecond quarto, which has been followed by the 
modern editions, has -h conſent. In the ſecond edition, the 
editor or printer ſeems to have corrected what was apparently erro- 
neous in the firſt, by ſubſtituting ſomething that would afford ſenſe, 
without paying any regard to the corrupted reading, which often 
leads to the diſcovery of the true. For the emendation inſerted in 
the text the reader is indebted to Mr. Steevens. A paſſage in 
King John bears no very diſtant reſemblance to the preſent : 

6 If thou didſt but conſent 

To this moſt cruel act, do but deſpair, 

« And, if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 
« That ever ſpider twiſted from her womb 

«« Will ſerve to ſtrangle thee.” MaLone. 


6 She did diſdain my child,] Thus the old copy, but I think 
erroneouſly. Marina was not of a diſdainful temper. Her excel- 
lence indeed di/graced the meaner qualities of her companion, 1. e. 
in the language of Shakſpeare, difained them. Thus, Adriana, in 
The Comedy of Errors, ſays —** I live diftained;” and, in Targuin 
and Lucrece, we meet with the ſame verb again : 

„Were Tarquin night (as he is but night's child) 
| „ The filver-ſhining queen he would 4% ain; —. 

The verb— to fair is frequently uſed by our author in the ſenſe 
of—to diſgrace, See Vol. XII. p. 537, n. 8. STEEVENS, 
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Whilſt ours was blurted at,“ and held a malkin, 
Not worth the time of day.“ It pierc'd me thorough; 
And though you call my courſe unnatural,” 

You not your child well loving, yet I find, 

It greets me, as an enterprize of kindneſs, 
Perform'd to your ſole daughter.* 


7 Whilſt ours was blurted at,] Thus the quarto, 1609. All the 
ſubſequent copies have—4lurred at. 
This contemptuous expreſſion frequently occurs in our ancient 
dramas. So, in King Edward III. 1596: 
This day hath ſet deriſion on the French, 
« And all the world will b/zrt and ſcorn at us.“ 
i MaLoxe, 
She did diſdain my child, and flood between 
Her and her fortunes : None would look on her, 
But caſt their gazes on Marina's face; | 
Whilft ours was blurted at,] The uſurping Duke in As you like it, 
gives the ſame reaſons for his cruelty to Roſalind : 


00 ſhe robs thee of thy name; 
„ And thou wilt ſhow more bright, and ſeem more vir- 
tuous, 


« When ſhe 1s 2 

The ſame cauſe for Dionyza's hatred to Marina, is alſo alledged 
in Twine's tranſlation : “ The people beholding the beautie and 
comlineſſe of Tharſia ſaid : Happy is the father that hath Tharſia 
to his daughter; but her companion that goeth with her is foule and 
evil favoured. When Dioniſiades heard Tharſia commended, and 
her owne daughter Philomacia ſo diſpraiſed, ſhe returned home 
wonderful wrath, &c. STEEVENS. 


Jn a malkin, 

Not worth the time of day.] A malkin is a coarſe wench. A 
Kkitchen-malkir is mentioned in Coriolanus. Not worth the time of 
day, is, not worth a good day, or good morrow ; undeſerving the 
moſt common and uſual ſalutation. STEEvens. 

See Vol. XII. p. 73, n. 4. MaLone. 
9 And though you call my courſe unnatural,] So, in Julius 
C2/ar : | 
«« Our cour/e will ſeem too Bloody, Caius Caſſius, 
« 'To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs.” 


2 It greets me, as an enterprize of kindneſs, 
Perform'd to your ſole daughter. | Perhaps it greets me, may 


MaLoNE. 
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CLE. Heavens forgive it ! 


Dion. And as for Pericles, 
What ſhould he ſay? We wept after her hearſe, 
And even yet we mourn : her monument 
Is almoſt finiſh'd, and her epitaphs 
In glittering golden characters expreſs 
A general praiſe to her, and care in us 
At whoſe expence 'tis done. 


CLE. Thou art like the harpy, 
Which, to betray, doth wear an angel's face, 
Seize with an eagle's talons.? 


mean, it pleaſes me; c'eſt a mon gre. If greet be uſed in its ordi- 
nary ſenſe of /aluting or meeting with congratulation, it is ſurely a 
very harſh phraſe. There is however a paſſage in King Henry VIII. 
which ſeems to ſupport the reading of the text in its ordinary ſig- 
nification : | 

* —— Would I had no being, 

If this /a/ute my blood a jot.” MaLone, 


3 Thou art &c.] Old copy: 
T hou art like the harpy, 
Which, to betray, ＋. with thine angel's face, 
Seize with thine eagle's talons. STEEVENS. 
There is an aukwardneſs of conſtruction in this paſſage, that 
leads me to think it corrupt. The ſenſe deſigned ſeems to have 
been Thou reſembleſt in thy conduct the barpy, which allures with 
the face of an angel, that it may ſeize with the talons of an eagle, — 
Might we read; | 
T hou art like the harpy, 
Which, to betray, deft wear thine angel's face; 
Seize with thine eagle's talons. 

Which is here, as in many other places, for who. 

In King Henry VIII. we meet with a ſimilar alluſion : 

% Ye have angel, faces, but Heaven knows your hearts.” 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: | 
O ſerpent heart, hid with a flow'ring face!“ 
Again, in King John : 
«© Raſh, inconſiderate, fiery voluntaries, 
* With ladies faces, and fierce dragons ſpleens.” MaLone, 


I have adopted part of Mr. Malone's emendation, changing only 
a ſyllable or two, that the paſſage might at leaſt preſent ſome 
meaning to the reader. STEEVENS, 
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Drown. You are like one, that ſuperſtitiouſly 
Doth ſwear to the gods, that winter kills the flies; 
But yet I know you'll do as I adviſe. [ Exeunt, 


Enter GowtR, before the Monument of MARINA at 
Tharſus. 


Gow. Thus time we waſte, and longeſt leagues 
make ſhort; 
Sail ſeas in cockles, have, and wiſh but for't; 
Making, (to take your imagination, ) 
From bourn to bourn,* region to region. 


4 Doth fawear to the gods, that winter kills the flies;] You re- 
ſemble him who is angry with heaven, becauſe it does not control 
the common courſe of nature. Marina, like the flies in winter, 
was fated to periſh ; yet you lament and wonder at her death, as 
an extraordinary occurrence. MaALoNnEe. 


I doubt whether Malone's explanation be right; the words /av-ar 
zo the gods, can hardly imply, 0 be angry with heaven, though to 
ſwear at the gods might: But if this conjecture be right, we mult 
read ſuperciliouſly, inſtead of ſuperſtitiouſly ; for to arraign the con- 
duct of heaven is the very reverſe of faperttition. . oak the 
meaning may be—** You are one of thoſe who ſuperſtitiouſly appeal 
to the gods on every trifling and natural event.” But whatever 
_ be the meaning, /wear to the gods, is a very aukward ex- 
On. 

a A paſſage ſomewhat ſimilar occurs in The Fair Maid of the Inn, 
where Alberto ſays; 

« Here we ſtudy 

The kitchen arts, to ſharpen appetite, 

% Dull'd with abundance; and di/pute with heaven, 

If that the leaſt puff of the rough north wind 

% Blaſt our vine's burden.” M. Maso. 

$ Sail ſeas in cockles,] We are told by Reginald Scott, in his 
Diſcovery of Witchcraft, 1 584, that © it was believed that witches 
could /ail in an egg ſhell, a cockle, or muſcle ſhell, through and 
under tempeſtuous ſeas.”—This popular idea was probably in our 
author's thoughts, MALOxNR. 
See Vol. VII. p. 343, n. 7. STEEVENS. 


6 Making, (io take your imagination,) 
From bourn to bourn,| Making, if that be the true reading, 


8e 
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By you being pardon'd, we commit no crime 
To uſe one language, in each ſeveral clime, 
Where our ſcenes ſeem to live. I do beſeech you, 
To learn of me, who ſtand i'the gaps to teach you 
The ſtages of our ſtory.” Pericles 

Is now again thwarting the wayward ſeas,“ 


muſt be underſtood to mean—proceeding in-our courſe, from bourn to 
bourn, &c.—It is till ſaid at ſea—rhe Hip makes much way. I 
ſuſpect, however, that the paſſage is corrupt. All the copies have 
eur imagination, which is clearly wrong. Perhaps the author 
wrote—to taſt your imagination. M ALONE. 


Making, (7e take your imagination, 

From bourn to bourn, &c.| Making is moſt certainly the true 
reading. So, in p. 494: 

1 O make for eee 8 

aking &c. is travelling (with the of engaging your at- 

tention) From one divifo ly boundary * the wo 1 another; 
i. e. we hope to intereſt you by the variety of our ſcene, and the 
different countries through which we purſue our ſtory.— We till 
uſe a phraſe exactly correſponding with tate your imagination; 
i. e. To tate one's fancy.” STEEVENS., 


7 who ſtand i the gaps to teach you 
The ftages of our flory, &c.] So, in the chorus to The Winter's 


Tale: 
00 I ſlide 


«© Ofer ſixteen years, and leave the growth untry d 
«« Of that wide gap.” 
The earlieſt quarto reads—with gaps ; that in 1619—in gaps, 
The reading that I have ſubſtituted, is nearer that of the old copy. 
MaLone. 
To learn of me who fland with gapr—] I ſhould rather read: 
i'the gaps. So, in Antony and Cleopatra : ; 
« That I may ſleep out this great gap of time 
a Antony's away.“ 
I would likewiſe tranſpoſe and correct the following lines thus: 
6 I do beſeech ye 
« To learn of me, who ſtand he gaps to teach you 
« The ſtages of our ſtory, Pericles 
« Is now again thwarting the wayward ſeas, 
6s Amended on by many a lord and knight, 
% To ſee his daughter, all his 4%“ delight. 
« Old Eſcanes, whom Helicanus late 
« Advanc'd in time to great and high eſtate, 
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(Attended on by many a lord and knight,) 
To ſee his daughter, all his life's delight. 
Old Eſcanes, whom Helicanus late“ 
Advanc'd in time to great and high eſtate, 
Is left to govern, Bear you it in mind, 


; bu! 
Old Helicanus goes along behind. po! 
Well-ſailing ſhips, and bounteous winds, have 
brought | A 
This king to Tharſus, (think his pilot thought; 
So with his ſteerage ſhall your thoughts grow 
on,) 
To fetch his daughter home, who firſt is gone. Fl 
D 
« Is left to govern, Bear it in your mind, E 
«« Old Helicanus goes along behind. 
„% Well-ſailing ſhips and bounteous winds have brought 
1 This king to Tharſus: think His pilot thought; 5 
« So, with his ſteerage, ſhall your thoughts go on, Pp! 
« 'To fetch“ &c. STEEVENS., 1 
8 — —thwarting the wayward ſeas,] So, in King Henry  : 3 
420 e there being . 3 & 
«« Heave him away upon your win oughts, 
«© Athwart the ſeas.” 5 g A 
The wayward &c. is the reading of the ſecond quarto. The firſt 
has—rhy, In the next line but one, the old copies read—all his © 
lives delight. MaLone. 4 
9 Old Eſcanet, whom Helicanus late &c.] In the old copies theſe 
lines are ſtrangely miſplaced : a 
* Old Helicanus goes along behind 
« Is left to governe it, you beare in mind. ] 


* Old Eſcanes whom Helicanus late 
* Advancde in time to great and hie eſtate. 
«« Well failing ſhips and bounteous winds have broght 
This king to Tharſus,” &c. 
The tranſpoſition ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens, renders the whole 
paſſage perfectly clear. MaLone. 
3 (think his pilot thought ; 
So with his fleerage ſhall your thoughts grow on,) 
To fetch bis — 2k home, who firſt is gone.) The old copies 


—— think this pilot thought, 
So with his fteerage ſhall your thoughts groan, &c. 
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Like motes and ſhadows ſee them move a- 
while; 
Your ears unto your eyes ['ll reconcile. 


but they are ſurely corrupt. I read—think his pilot thought; ſup- 
poſe that your imagination is his pilot. So, in King Henry V: 
> "Tis your thoughts, that now muſt deck our kings, 
* Carry them here and there; jumping o'er times.“ 
Again, ibidem : 
% Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
% Athwart the ſeas.” 

In the next line the verſification is defective by one word being 
printed inſtead of two. By reading grow on inſtead of groan, the 
ſenſe and metre are both reſtored, So, in 4 Midſummer Night's 
Dream (fol. 1623): ** and ſo grow on to a point.“ See 
Vol. V. p. 22, n. 3. We might read go on; but the other appears 
to be more likely to have been the author's word. MaLone. 


I cannot __—_ of Malone's amendment, but adhere to the old 
copies, with this difference only, that I join the words thought and 
pilot with a hyphen, and read: 

think this pilot-thought ; 
That is, “ Keep this leading circumſtance in your mind, which 
will ſerve as a pilot to you, and guide you through the reſt of the 
ſtory, in ſuch a manner, that your imagination will keep pace with 
the king's progreſs,” M, Mason. | 

The plainer meaning ſeems to be—Think that his pilot had the 
celerity of thought, ſo ſhall your thought keep pace with his ope- 
rations. STEEVENS. 


wwho firſt is gone. ] Who has left Tharſus before her father's 


arrival there, MaLone. 
3 Like motes and ſhadows ſee them move awhile;] So, in 


Macbeth : 
Come like ſhadows, ſo depart.” STEEVENS, 
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Dumb ſhow. 


Enter at one door, PterICLEes with his train; CLtoN 
and DIOoNYZa at the other. CLEON ſhows PERICLES 
the tomb of MARINA; whereat PERICLES makes 
lamentation, puts on ſackcloth, and in a mighty 
Paſſion departs. Then CLEON and DioxvzA retire, 


Gow. See how belief may ſuffer by foul ſhow! 
This borrow'd paſſion ſtands for true old woe; 
And Pericles, in ſorrow all devour'd, | 
With ſighs ſhot through, and biggeſt tears 

o*'erſhow'r'd, 

Leaves Tharſus, and again embarks. He ſwears 
Never to waſh his face, nor cut his hairs; 
He puts on ſackcloth, and to ſea, He bears 
A tempeſt, which his mortal veſſel tears, 
And yet he rides it out. Now pleaſe you wit 
The epitaph is for Marina writ 


* —— for true old aue] So, in King Henry V ; 
ce Sit and ſee, 
„% Minding true things by what their mockeries be. MaLoxe. 


for true old we?] i. e. for ſuch tears as were ſhed when, 
the world being in its infancy, diſſimulation was unknown. All 
poetical writers are willing to perſuade themſelves that fincerity 


expired with the firſt ages. Perhaps, however, we ought to read 
true told woe, STEEVENS, 


A tempeſt, which his mortal veſſel zears,] So, in X. Richard III: 
O, then began the zempeſt to my ſoul!“ 


What is here called his mortal weſſel, (i. e. his body,) is ſtyled by 
Cleopatra her mortal houſe. . STEEVENS, 


4 Now pleaſe you wit] Now be pleaſed to kraw, So, 
in Gower : 5 
„In whiche the lorde hath to him writte 
«© 'That he would underſtonde and witte, * 
The editor of the ſecond quarto (which has been copied by all the 
other editions) probably not underſtanding the paſſage, altered it thus: 
*© ——— Now take we our 
« To the epitaph for Marina writ by Dionyſia,” MALONE, 
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By wicked Dionyza. | 
Reads the inſcription on Marina's monument. 


The faireſt, fweet'ſt, and beſt,* lies here, 

Who toither'd in her ſpring of year. 

She was of Tyrus, the king's daughter, 

On whom foul death hath made this ſlaughter ; 
Marina was ſhe call'd ;* and at her birth, 


T hetis, being proud, ſwallow'd ſome part obe 
earth :" 


— {weet'ſt, and beſt,] Sweeteſt is here uſed as a monoſyllable. 
So higheſt, in The Tempeſt: ©* Higheſt queen of ſtate,” &c. MaLons, 


We might more elegantly read, omitting the conjunftion—and,— 
T he faireſt, ſweeteſt, beſt, lies here—. STEEvens. 


6 Marina was ſhe call d; my It might have been expected that 
this epitaph, which ſets out in four-foot verſe, would have confined 
itſelf to that meaſure; but inſtead of preſerving ſuch uniformity, 
throughout the laſt ſix lines it deviates into heroicks, which, per- 
haps, were never meant by its author. Let us remove a few ſyl- 
| lables, and try whether any thing is loſt by their omiſſion ; 

«« Marina call'd; and at her birth 

« Proud Thetis ſwallow'd part o'the earth: 

The earth, fearing to be o'erflow'd, 

„ Hath Thetis' birth on heaven beſtow'd : 

„ Wherefore ſhe ſwears ſhe'll never ſtint 

„Make battery upon ſhores of flint.” . 
The image ſuggeſted by“ Thetis /avallowed” &c. reminds us 
of Brabantio's ſpeech to the ſenate, in the firſt Act of Ozhelb: 

6 my particular grief 

Is of ſo floodgate and overbearing nature, 

That it eng/uts and ſwallows other ſorrows.” STEEveNSs, 


7 Thetis, being proud, ſwwallow'd ſome part o'the earth:] The 
modern editions by a ſtrange blunder, read, That is, being 
roud, &Cc. 
F I formerly thought that by the words—/ome part of the earth was 
meant Thai/a, the mother of Marina. So Romeo calls his beloved 
Juliet, when he ſuppoſes her dead, the deareſt mor/el of the earth. 
But I am now convinced that I was miſtaken. MaLone. 


The inſcription alludes to the violent ſtorm which accompanied the 


birth of Marina, at which time the ſea, proudly o erſwelling its bounds, 
ſwallowed, as is uſual in ſuch hurricanes, ſome part of the earth. 
The poet aſcribes the ſwelling of the ſea to the pride which Thetis 
felt at the birth of Marina in her clement ; = ſuppoſes that the 
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Therefore the earth, fearing to be oerflow'd, 
Halb Thetis birth-child on the heavens beſlow'd : 
Wherefore fhe does, (and ſwears ſhe'll never ſlint,)" 
Make raging battery upon ſhores of flint. 


No viſor does become black villainy, 

So well as ſoft and tender flattery. 

Let Pericles believe his daughter's dead, 
And bear his courſes to be ordered 

By lady fortune; while our ſcenes diſplay ? 
His daughter's woe and heavy well-a-day, 


earth, being afraid to be overflowed, beſtowed this birth-child of 
Thetis on the heavens ; and that Thetis, in revenge, makes raging 
battery againſt the ſhores. The line, Therefore the earth fearing t9 
be o ern d, proves beyond doubt that the words, /ome part of the 
earth, in the line preceeding, cannot mean the body of Thaiſa, but 
a portion of the continent, M. Maso. 


Our poet has many alluſions in his works to the depredations 
made by the ſea on the land. So, in his 64th Sonnet: 
« When I have ſeen the hungry ocean gain 
« Advantage on the kingdom of the ſhore, 
« And the firm ſoil win of the watry main, 
« Increaſing ſtore with loſs, and loſs with ſtore;:—. &c. 
We have, I think, a ſimilar deſcription in King Lear and King 
Henry IV. P. II. MaLons. 
8 (and fears ſhe'll never ſtint,)] She'll never ceaſe. So, 
in Romeo and Juliet: 
« It flinted, and ſaid, ay.” MALONRE. 
9 —— while our ſcenes diſplay — The old copies have— 
—=— while our ſteare muſt play. | 
We might read—our fage—or rather, our /cene (which was for- 
merly ſpelt ſceane). So, in As you like it : 
« This wide and univerſal theatre, 
«« Preſents more woful pageants than the ſcene 
« Wherein we play.” 
Again, in The Winter's Tale : 
« as if 
% The ſcene you play, were mine.“ 
It ſhould be remembered, that ſcene was formerly ſpelt ſceane; fo 
there is only a change of two letters, which in the writing of the 
early part of the laſt century were eaſily confounded. MaLowne, 


I read as in the text. So, in King Henry VIII: 
60 and diſplay d the effects 
« Of diſpoſition gentle,” STEEV ENS. 


— 
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In her unholy ſervice. Patience then, 
And think you now are all in Mitylen. [ Exit. 


SCENE V. 
Mitylene. A Street before the Brothel. 


Enter, from the Brothel, two Gentlemen. 


1. Geyxr. Did you ever hear the like? 


2. Gent. No, nor never ſhall do in ſuch a place 
as this, ſhe being once gone. 


1. Gent. But to have divinity preach'd there! 
did you ever dream of ſuch a thing ? 


2. GenT. No, no. Come, I am for no more 
bawdy-houſes : Shall we go hear the veſtals ſing? 


1. GEN. I'll do any thing now that is virtuous; 
but I am out of the road of rutting, for ever. 
 [ Exeunt. 


SCENE. VI. 
The ſame. A Room in the Brothel. 


Enter Pander, Bawd, and BouLrT. 


PVD. Well, I had rather than twice the worth 
of her, ſhe had ne'er come here. 


the god Priapus,* and undo a whole generation. 


« Pria pus, ] The preſent mention of this deity was perhaps 
2 by the following paſſage in Twine's tranſlation:“ Then 
the bawd 1 her into a certaine chappell where ſtoode the 


idoll of Priapus made of gold, &, STEEVENS, 


Bamb. Fie, fie upon her; ſhe is able to freeze 
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We muſt either get her raviſh'd, or be rid of her. 
When ſhe ſhould do for clients her fitment, and do 
me the kindneſs of our profeſſion, ſhe has me her 
quirks, her reaſons, her maſter-reaſons, her prayers, 
her knees; that ſhe would make a puritan of the 
devil, if he ſhould cheapen a kiſs of her. 


Boutr. Faith, I muſt raviſh her, or ſhe'll dis- 
furniſh us of all our cavaliers, and make all our 
ſwearers prieſts, 


Pan. Now, the pox upon her green-ſickneſs 
for me! 


Bamb. Faith, there's no way to be rid on't, but 
by the way to the pox, Here comes the lord Ly. 
ſimachus, diſguis'd.* 


BouLr. We ſhould have both lord and lown, if the 
peeviſn baggage would but give way to cuſtomers, 


Enter LysIMACHvUs. 


Lys. How now? How a dozen of virginities?* 


2 Here comes the Lord Lyfimachus, diſguis'd.] So, in the ancient 
proſe romance 5 “ Than anone as Anthygoras 


prynce of the cyte it e, went and he di/euy/ed hymſelfe, and 
went to the bordell whereas Tarcye was &c. STEEveNs., 


So alſo, in the C Romanorum : Cum lenone antecedente et 
tuba, tertia die cum ſymphonia ducitur [ Tharſia] ad lupanar, Sed 
Athenagoras princeps primus ingreditur wvelato corpore. arſia au- 
tem videns eum projecit ſe ad pedes ejus, et ait, &c, No men- 
tion is made in the Con faſſo Amantis of this interview between 
Athenagoras (the Lyſimachus of our play) and the daughter of 
Appollinus. So that Shakſpeare ell have taken this circum- 
ſtance either from King Appolyn of Thyre, or ſome other tranſla- 
tion of the G Romanorum, MaLons. 


The ſame circumſtances are alſo found in Twine's tranſlation. 
STEEVENS. 
3 How now How a dozen of wirginities?] For what price may 
a dozen of virginities be had? So, in King Henry IV. Part II: 
„Hoa a ſcore of ewes now?“ ALONE. 
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Bawp. Now, the gods to-bleſs your honour! + 


BourLr. I am glad to ſee your honour in good 
health. | 


Lrs. You may ſo; 'tis the better for you that 
your reſorters ſtand upon found legs. How now, 
wholeſome iniquity? Have you that a man may 
deal withal, and defy the ſurgeon? 

Bawp. We have here one, fir, if ſhe would 
but there never came her like in Mitylene. 


Lrs. If ſhe'd do the deeds of darkneſs, thou 
would'ſt ſay. 


Bawp. Your honour knows what *tis'to ſay, well 
enough. 


Lys. Well; call forth, call forth. 


Boutr. For fleſh and blood, fir, white and red, 
you ſhall ſee a roſe; and ſhe were a roſe indeed, if 
ſhe had but 


Lrs. What, pr'ythee? 
BouLr. O, ſir, I can be modeſt. 


Lys. That dignifies the renown of a bawd, no 


leſs than it gives a good report to a number to be 
chaſte.* 


4 Now, the gods to-bleſs your honour “] This uſe of 7 in compo- 
ſition with verbs (as Mr. Tyrwhitt remarks) is very common in 
Gower and Chaucer. See Vol. III. p. 461, n. 5. STEEVENS. 


5 ——— wholeſome iniquity ?] Thus the quarto, 1609. The ſe- 
cond quarto and the modern editions read—impunity, MaLone. 
6 That dignifies the renown of a bawd, no leſs than it gives a good 


report to a number to be chaſte. | This is the 8 of the quarto, 
1619. The firſt quarto has — That dignities &c. Perhaps the 


wrote — That dignity is the renown &c. The word zumber is, I 
believe, a miſprint; but I know not how to rectify it. 

MaLoNE. 

The intended meaning of the paſſage ſhould ſeem to be this: 

* The maſk of modeſty is no leſs ſucceſsfully worn by procureſſes 

than by wantons, It palliates groſſneſs of profeſſion in the former, 
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Enter MARINA. 


Bawp. Here comes that which grows to the 
ſtalk ;—never pluck'd yet, I can aſſure you. Is ſhe 
not a fair creature ? 


Lrs. Faith, ſhe would ſerve after a long voyage 
at ſea, Well, there's for you ;—leave us. 


Bawp. I beſeech your honour, give me leave: a 
word, and I'll have done preſently. 


Lrs. I beſeech you, do. 


Bamb. Firſt, I would have you note, this is an 


honourable man. 
[To MARINA, whom ſhe takes aſide. 


Mak. Idefire to find him ſo, that I may worthily 
note him. 


Bamb. Next, he's the governor of this country, 
and a man whom I am bound to. 


Mak. If he govern the country, you are bound 
to him indeed; but how honourable he is in that, 
I know not. 


Bawp. Pray you, without any more virginal 
fencing,* will you uſe him kindly? He will line 
your apron with gold. 


Max. What he will do graciouſly, I will thank- 
fully receive. 


while it exempts a multitude of the latter from ſuſpicion of being 
what they are. Tis politick for each to aſſume the appearance of 
this quality, though neither of them in reality poſſeſs it. I join 
with Mr. Cs ee in ſuppoſing this ſentence * be corrupt. 

TEEVENS. 


7 — without any more virginal fencing, | This uncommon ad- 

jective occurs again in Coriolarus : 
„ the virginal palms of your daughters —. 
MaLoONE. 


++ was as a% 
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Lrs. Have you done? 


Bawp. My lord, ſhe's not paced yet;* you muſt 
take ſome pains to work her to your manage. 
Come, we will leave his honour and her together.” 

[ Exeunt Bawd, Pander, and BouLT. 


Lrs. Go thy ways. Nov, pretty one, how long 
have you been at this trade? 


Mak. What trade, ſir? 
Lys. What I cannot name but I ſhall offend.* 


Mas. I cannot be offended with my trade. 
Pleaſe you to name it. 


Lrs. How long have you been of this profeſſion? 
M4x. Ever ſince I can remember. 


Lys. Did you go to it ſo young? Were you a 
gameſter at five, or at ſeven? 


8 My lord, ſhe's not paced yert;] She has not yet learned her 
paces, MaALone. 


9 Come, wwe will leave his honour and her together.] The firſt 
uarto adds—Go thy ways, Theſe words, which denote both au- 
—— and impatience, I think, belong to Lyſimachus. He had 
before expreſſed his defire to be left alone with Marina: —Well, 
there's for you ;—/eave us.” MaALoNnE. 


Theſe words may ſignify only—G»o back again; and might have 
been addreſſed by the Bawd to Marina, who had offered to quit 
the room with her, STEEVENS, 


2 What I cannot name but I ſhall offend.) The old copies read: 
Why J cannot name &c. MaLoNe. 


I read—What I cannot &c. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
« What but to ſpeak of would offend again.” 
STEEVENS, 


Mere you a gameſter at five, or at ſeven?®] A gameſter was 
formerly uſed to ſignify a wanton, So, in All's well that ends 
well: 

« She's impudent, my lord, 
„% And was a common game/ter to the camp.” 


Vol. XIII. O o 


Malo. 
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Mas. Earlier too, ſir, if now I be one. 


Lrs. Why, the houſe you dwell in, proclaims 
you to be a creature of ſale. 


Mar. Do you know this houſe to be a place of 
ſuch reſort, and will come into it? I hear ſay, you 
are of honourable parts, and are the governor of 
this place. 


Lys. Why, hath your principal made known 
unto you who I am? 


Mas. Who is my principal? 


Lrs, Why, your herb-woman; ſhe that ſets ſeeds 
and rocts of ſhame and iniquity. O, you have 
heard ſomething of my power, and ſo ſtand aloof + 
for more ſerious wooing. But I proteſt to thee, 
pretty one, my authority ſhall not ſee thee, or elſe, 
look friendly upon thee. Come, bring me to ſome 
private place. Come, come. 


Max. If you were born to honour, ſhow it now; 


Again, in Troilus and Creffida ? 
00 ſluttiſh ſpoils of opportunity, 
« And daughters of oy game. STEEVENS. 


4 —— ard fo ftand aloof —] Old copies 412. Corrected by 
Mr. Rowe, MaLone, 


V you were born to honour, ſhow it now ;] In the Ga Roma- 
norum, Tharſia (the Marina of the preſent play) preſerves her 
chaſtity by the recital of her ſtory : ** Miſerere me 13 Deum, 
et * Deum te adjuro, ne me violes. Reſiſte libidini tuæ, et 
audi caſus infelicitatis meæ, et unde ſim diligenter conſidera. Cui 
cum univerſos caſus ſuos expoſuiſſet, princeps confuſus et pietate 
plenus, ait ei,. Habeo et ego filiam tibi 1imilem, de qua fimiles 
caſus metuo.* Hæc dicens, dedit ei viginti aureos, dicens, ecce 
habes amplius pro virginitate quam impoſitus eſt, Dic advenien- 
tibus ſicut mihi dixiſti, et liberaberis.”” 

The affecting circumſtance which is here ſaid to have ſtruck the 
mind of Athenagoras, (the danger to which his own daughter was 
liable,) was probably omitted in the tranſlation. It hardly, other- 
wiſe, would have eſcaped our author. MaLone. 


I 
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If put upon you, make the judgement good 
That thought you worthy of it. 

Lrs. How's this? how's this ?—Some more ;— 
be ſage.* 

Mak. For me, 
That am a maid, though moſt ungentle fortune 
Hath plac'd me here within this loathſome ſtie, 
Where, ſince I came, diſeaſes have been ſold 
Dearer than phyſick,—O that the good gods 
Would ſet me free from this unhallow'd place, 
Though they did change me to the meaneſt bird 
That flies i'the purer air! 

Lrs. I did not think 
Thou could'ſt haye ſpoke ſo well; ne'er dream'd 

thou could'ſt. 
Had I brought hither a corrupted mind, 
Thy ſpeech had alter'd it. Hold, here's gold for 
thee: 

Perſever ſtill in that clear way thou goeſt,” 
And the gods ſtrengthen thee! 


Max. The gods preſerve you ! 
Lrs. For me, be you thoughten 
That I came with no ill intent; for to me 


It is preſerved in Twine's tranſlation, as follows: “ Be of 
cheere, Tharſia, for ſurely I rue thy caſe; and I myſelfe have alſo a 
daughter at home, to whome I doubt that the like chances may be- 


fall,” &. STEEveNs., 
8 Some more; — be ſage.] Lyſimachus ſays this with a ſneer. 
Proceed with your fine moral diſcourſes MALONE. | 


7 Perſtver fill in that clear avay thou goeft,] Continue in your 
preſent virtuous diſpoſition, So, in The Tao Neble Kinſmeng 


1634: 
* 160 For the ſake 
« Of clear virginity, be advocate 
« For us and our diſtreſſes.” MaLons, 
See Vol. XI. p. 546, n. 9. STEEVENS. 
ö O O 2 
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The very doors and windows ſavour vilely. 

Farewell. Thou art a piece of virtue,“ and 

I doubt not but thy training hath been noble.— 

Hold; here's more gold for thee. — 

A curſe upon him, die he like a thief, 

That robs thee of thy goodneſs! If thou hear'ſt 
from me, 

It ſhall be for thy good. 


[As LysIMAacnus is putting up his purſe, BourT 
enters. 
Bourr. I beſeech your honour, one piece for me. 
Lys. Avaunt, thou damned door-keeper! Your 
houſe, 
But for this virgin that doth prop it up, 


Would ſink, and overwhelm you all. Away! 


[ Exit Lys$IMAcnus, 


Bout. How's this? We muſt take another 
courſe with you. If your peeviſh chaſtity, which 
is not worth a breakfaſt in the cheapeſt country 
under the cope, ſhall undo a whole houſehold, let 
me be gelded like a ſpaniel. Come your ways. 


Mar. Whither would you have me? 


BouLr. I muſt have your maidenhead taken off, 
or the common hangman ſhall execute it. Come 
your way. We'll have no more gentlemen driven 
away. Come your ways, I ſay. 


8 —— a piece of wirtue,] This expreſſion occurs in The Tempeſt : 
© ———  — thy mother was | 
« A piece of virtue x 


. STEEVENS, 


Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
Let not the piece virtue, which is ſet 
«© Betwixt us, 4 
Octavia is the perſon alluded to. MarLons. 


9 under the cope, ] i. e. under the cope or covering of hea- 


ven. The word is thus uſed in Cymbeline. In Coriolanus we have 


under the canopy ;** with the ſame meaning. STEEVENS. 
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Re-enter Bawd. 


Bawp. How now! what's the matter? 


BourTt. Worſe and worſe, miſtreſs; ſhe has here 
ſpoken holy words to the lord Lyſimachus. 


Bawp. O abominable! 


BouLt. She makes our profeſſion as it were to 
ſtink afore the face of the gods.* 


Bawp. Marry, hang her up for ever! 


BouLr. The nobleman would have dealt with 
her like a nobleman, and ſhe ſent him away as cold 
as a ſnowball; ſaying his prayers too. 


Bawp. Boult, take her away; uſe her at thy 
pleaſure: crack the glaſs of her virginity, and make 
the reſt malleable.* 


2 She makes our profeſſion as it were to ſtink afore the face of the 
gods, | So, in Meaſure for Meaſure, the Duke ſays to the Bawd : 
«« Canit thou believe thy living is a lite, 
« So ftinkingly depending? 
« Clown, Indeed, it does /tirk in ſome ſort, fir—.” 
STEEVENS. 


; crack the glaſs of her virginity, and make the reft malleable. ] 
So, in the Gefta Romanorum : ** Altera die, adhuc eam virginem 
audiens, iratus [leno] vocans villicum puellarum, dixit, duc eam 
ad te, et frange nodum wirginitatis jun. MALONE., 


Here is perhaps ſome alluſion to a fact recorded by Dion Caſſius 
and by Pliny, B. XXXVI. ch. xxvi. but more circumſtantially by 
Petronius, See his Satyricon, Variorum edit. p. 189. A ſkilful 
workman who had diſcovered the art of making gla/s malleable, 
carried a ſpecimen of it to Tiberius, who aſked him if he alone 
was in poſſeſſion of the ſecret. He replied in the affirmative ; on 
which the tyrant ordered his head to be ſtruck off immediately, 
leſt his invention ſhould have proved injurious to the workers 1n 
gold, filver, and other metals. The ſame ſtory, however, is told 
in the C Romanorum, chapter 44. SrEEZ VIX. 
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Bourr. An if ſhe were a thornier piece of ground 
than ſhe is, ſhe ſhall be plough'd.* 


Mar. Hark, hark, you gods! 


Bawp. She conjures: away with her. Would 
ſhe had never come within my doors! Marry hang 
you! She's born to undo us. Will you not go the 
way of women-kind? Marry come up, my diſh of 
chaſtity with roſemary and bays! [Exit Bawd. 


Bourr. Come, miſtreſs; come your way with 
me. 


Max. Whither would you have me? 


Bout. To take from you the jewel you hold fo 
dear. 


Max. Pr'ythee, tell me one thing firſt. 
Bourr. Come now, your one thing; 
Mak. What canſt thou wiſh thine enemy to be? 


Boukr. Why, I could wiſh him to be my maſter, 
or rather, my miſtreſs. 


Max. Neither of theſe are yet ſo bad as thou art,* 
Since they do better thee in their command. 


e. ſpall be plough'd.] So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
«« She made great Cæſar lay his ſword to bed, 
« He plough'd her, and ſhe cropp'd.” STeEvens. 

4 — diſb of chaſtity with roſemary and go . Anciently 
many diſhes were ſerved up with this iture, during the ſeaſon 
of Chriſtmas, The bawd means to call her a piece of oſtentatious 
virtue, STEEVENS. ; 

Ss Mar. Pr'ythee, tell me one thing firſt. 

1 * Come now, your one thing;] So, in King Henry IV. 
art II: 
% P. Hen. Shall I tell thee one thing, Poins ? 
% Point. Go to, I ſtand the puſh of your one thing.” MaLoxs. 


6 Neither of theſe are bi fo bad as thou art,] The word yet was 
inſerted by Mr. Rowe for the ſake of the metre, MaLons, 
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Thou hold'ſt a place, for which the pained'ſt fiend 
Of hell would not in reputation change: 

Thou'rt the damn'd door-keeper to every coyſtrel 
That hither comes enquiring for his tib; 

To the cholerick fiſting of each rogue thy ear 

Is liable; thy very food is ſuch 

As hath been belch'd on by infected lungs.* 


Bourt. What would you have me do? go to the 
wars, would you? where a man may ſerve ſeven 
years for the loſs of a leg, and have not money 
enough in the end to buy him a wooden one? 


Max. Do any thing but this thou doeſt. Empty 
Old receptacles, common ſewers, of filth; 
Serve by indenture to the common hangman; 


7 to every coyſtrel 
That hither comes enguiring for his tib;] To every mean or 
drunken fellow that comes to enquire for a girl. Coyfterel is pro- 
perly a wine-veſſel. T76 is, I think, a contraction of Tabitha, It 
was formerly a cant name for a ſtrumpet. See Vol. VI. p. 249, n. 6. 
MaLons, 


Tib was a common nick-name for a wanton, So, in Neſce te, 
(Humours) by Richard Turner, 1667 : 
40 wondred much at Tom, but at 776 more, 
0 aith (quoth the vicker) 'tis an exlent whore.“ 
Again, in Churchyard's Chi: 
„ 'Tuſhe, that's a toye, let Tomkin talke of 776.“ 
Coyftrel means a paltry fellow. This word ſeems to be corrupted 
from keftrel, a baſtard kind of hawk. It occurs in Shakſpeare's 
Te awelfth Night, Act I. ſc, iii. Spenſer, Bacon, and Dryden, alſo 
mention the 4 rel; and Kaſtril, Ben Jonſon's angry boy in The 
Alchemift, is only a variation of the ſame term. e word coyftrel 
in ſhort, was employed to characteriſe any worthleſs or ridiculous 
being. STEEVENS, 


8 4; hath been belch'd on by infected lungs.] Marina, who is 
deſigned for a character of juvenile innocence, appears much too 
knowing in the impurities of a brothel ; nor are her expreſſions 
more chaſtiſed than her ideas. STEEVENS, 
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Any of theſe ways are better yet than this: * 
For that which thou profeſſeſt, a baboon, 

Could he but ſpeak, would own a name too dear.“ 
O that the gods would ſafely from this place 
Deliver me! Here, here is gold for thee. 

If that thy maſter would gain aught by me, 
Proclaim that I can ſing, weave, ſew, and dance, 
With other virtues, which I'll keep from boaſt; 
And I will undertake all theſe to teach. 

I doubt not but this populous city will 

Yield many ſcholars.* 


Box. But can you teach all this you ſpeak of? 


Max. Prove that I cannot, take me home again, 
And proſtitute me to the baſeſt groom *? 


Fo Any of theſe ways are better yet than this :] The old copies 

read : | 
Any of theſe ways are yet better than this. 

For this ſlight tranſpoſition I am accountable, MaLoxe, 


9 For that which thou profeſſeſt, a baboon, 
N Could he but ſpeak, would own a name too dear.] The old copy 
thus: 
For what thou profeſſeſt, a baboon, could he ſpeak, 
Would own a name too dear. 
That is, a baboon would think his tribe diſhonoured by ſuch a pro- 
feſſion. Iago ſays, © Ere I would drown myſelf, &c. I would 
change my humanity with a Sa.. 
Marina's wiſh for deliverance from her ſhameful ſituation, has 
been already expreſſed in almoſt the ſame words : 
— O that the good gods 
« Would ſet me free from this unhallow'd place!“ 
In this ſpeech I have made ſome trifling regulations. STEEVENS. 


* J doubt not but this populous city auill 
Yield many ſcholars. | The ſcheme by which Marina effects her 
releaſe from the brothel, the poet adopted from the Con feſſis Amantis. 


2 MaALoNE. 
All this is likewiſe found in Twine's tranſlation. STEEVENS. 


3 And proſtitute me to the baſeſt groom —] So, in King Henry V : 
Like a baſe pander, hold the chamber-door, 
«« Whilſt by a ſlave, no gentler than my dog, 
« His faireſt daughter is contaminate.” STEVENS. 
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That doth frequent your houſe. 


Boutr. Well, I will ſee what I can do for thee: 
if I can place thee, I will. 


Mas. But, amongſt honeſt women? 


Bourrt.”Faith, my acquaintance lies little amongſt 
them. But ſince my maſter and miſtreſs have 
bought you, there's no going but by their conſent: 
therefore I will make them acquainted with your 
purpoſe, and I doubt not but I ſhall find them 
tractable enough.“ Come, I'Il do for thee what I 
can; come your ways. [ Exeunt. 


G 


Enter Gow. 


Gow. Marina thus the brothel ſcapes, and 
chances 
Into an honeſt houſe, our ſtory ſays. 
She ſings like one immortal, and ſhe dances 
As goddeſs-like to her admired lays: * 


4 but I hall find them tratable enough.] So, in Twine's tranſ- 
lation: “ he brake with the bawd his maſter touching that 
matter, who, hearing of her ſkill, and hoping for the gaine, was 
eaſily perſuaded.” STEEVENS., 


5 and ſhe dances 5 
As goddeſs-like to her admired lays :] This compound epithet 
(which is not common) is again uſed by our author in Cymbeline : 
os and undergoes, 
« More goddeſi-lile than wife- life, ſuch aſſaults 
« As would take in ſome virtue.” MALONE. 
Again, in The Winter's Tale : 
A. moſt godde/5-like prank d up.” STEEVENS, 
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Deep clerks ſhe dumbs; and with her neeld 
compoles 5 

Nature's own ſhape, of bud, bird, branch, or 
berry ; 

That even her art ſiſters the. natural roſes; * 

Her inkle, ſilk, twin with the rubied cherry: 


4 Deep clerks he dumbs;] This uncommon verb is alſo found 
in Antony and Cleopatra: 
2 that what I would have ſpoke 
« Was beaſtly dumb d by him. STzEvexs., 


So, in A Midſummer Night's Dream: 

« Where I have come, great c/erks have purpoſed 
« 'To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 

«« Where I have ſeen them ſhiver and look pale, 
« Make periods in the midſt of ſentences, 

6 Throttle their praftis'd accents in their fears, 

* And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off, 
Not paying me a welcome.“ 

Theſe paſſages are compared only on account of the ſimilarity of 
expreſſion, the ſentiments being very different. Theſeus confounds 
thoſe who addreſs him, by his ſuperior dignity ; Marina filences 
the learned perſons with whom ſhe converſes, by her literary ſupe- 
riority, Maloxx. 

ud with her neeld compoſer —)] Meld for needle, So, 
in the tranſlation of Lucan's Phar/alia, by fir A. Gorges, 1614 : 

„Like pricking zee/ds, or points of ſwords.” 
MaLoNe, 

6 That even her art ſiſters the natural roſes 0 I have not met with 
this word in any other writer, It is again uſed by our author in 
A Lover's Complaint, 1609 : 

« From off a hill, whoſe concave womb reworded 
«« A plaintful ſtory from a {ring vale .“ MaALOXE, 


7 Her inkle, ll, twin wwith the rubied cherry :) Inkle is a ſpecies 
of tape. It is mentioned in Lowe's Labour's Le, and in The 
Winter's Tale. All the copies read, I think corruptly,—twine with 
the rubied cherry. The word which I have ſubſtituted is uſed by 
Shakſpeare in Othello : 

„% Though he had #winx'd with me, both at a birth, . 
Again, in Coriolanus : 
% ho win as it were in love.” Malo. 

Again, more appoſitely, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, by Fletcher : 


« Her twinning cherries ſhall their ſweetneſs f. 
« Upon thy taſteful lips,” | 
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That pupils lacks ſhe none of noble race, 

Who pour their bounty on her; and her gain 

She gives the curſed bawd. Here we her place; 

And to her father turn our thoughts again, 

Where we left him, on the ſea. We there him 
loſt; ?9 

Whence, driven before the winds, he is arriv'd 

Here where his daughter dwells; and on this 
coaſt 

Suppoſe him now at anchor. The city ſtriv'd 

God Neptune's annual feaſt to keep: * from 
whence 

Lyſimachus our Tyrian ſhip eſpies, 

His banners ſable, trimm'd with rich expence ; 

And to him in his barge with fervour hies.“ 


Inkle, however, as I am informed, anciently ſignified a particular 
kind of crewel or worfted with which ladies worked flowers, &c. 
It will not eaſily be diſcovered how Marina could work ſuch re- 
ſemblances of nature with ape. STEEVENS, 


8 — Here we her place;] So, the firſt quarto. The other 
copies read,. Leave we her place. MaLone, © 


9 Where wwe left him, on the ſea. We: there him loſt; ] The firſt 
uarto reads—We there him 4%. The editor of that in 1619, 
fading the paſſage corrupt, altered it entirely, He reads: 
Where we leſt bim at ſea, tumbled and tot ; . 
The correſponding rhyme, coaft, ſhews that 4%, in the firſt edition, 
was only a miſprint for 4% MaLoxe. 
2 The city ftriv'd 
God Neptune's annual feaſt to keep :) The citizens wied with 
each other in celebrating the feaſt of 4p "wy This harſh expreſ- 
ſion was forced upon the author by the rhyme. MaLons. 


I ſuſpeR that our author wrote: 
— — T he city's hiv'd 
God Neptune t annual feaſt to keep : 


i. e. the citizens, on the preſent occaſion, are collected like bees in 


a hive. Shakſpeare has the ſame verb in The Merchant Venice: 
—* Drones hive not with me. STEEVENS. 


3 And to him in his barge with fervour hies.] This is one of the 
few paſſages in this play, in which the error of the firſt copy is 
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In your ſuppoſing once more put your ſight; 
Of heavy Pericles think this the bark: 
Where, what is done in action, more, if might, 
Shall be diſcover'd; pleaſe you, ſit, and hark. 
DLExit. 


corrected in the ſecond. The eldeſt quarto reads unintelligibly—. 
with former hies. M ALONE. 


In your ſuppoſing once more put your ſight; 

Of heavy Pericles think this the bark: | Once more put your 
ſight under the guidance of your imagination. Sppo/e you /ee 
what we cannot exhibit to you ; think this ſtage, on which I ſtand, 
the bark of the melancholy Pericles. So before : 

In your imagination hold 
* This ſtage, the ſhip, upon whoſe deck 
The ſea- toſs d Pericles appears to ſpeak.” 


Again in King Henry J. 
* 60 Behold 


* In the quick forge and working-houſe of thought.” 
Again, ibidem : 


your eyes advance 

« After your thoughts,” 
Again, ibidem : 

« Work, work your thoughts, and therein ee a ſiege.” 
Again, ibidem : 

« Play with your fancies, and in them behold 

Upon the hempen tackle ſhip-boys climbing,“ &c. 
Again, in King Richard III: 

0 all will come to nought ; 

„When ſuch bad dealing mult be /eer in thought,” 

'The quarto, 1609, reads : 

Of heawy Pericles think this his bark : 
and ſuch alſo is the reading of the copy printed in 1619. The 
folio reads—Ox heavy Pericles, &c. If this be right, the paſſage 
ſhould be regulated differently : 

And to him in his barge with ferucur hies, 

In your ſuppoſing. —Once more put your fight 

On heawy Pericles ; &c. 

You muſt now aid me with your imagination, and ſuppoſe Lyſi ma- 
chus haſtening in his barge to go on board the Tyrian ſhip. Once 
more behold the melancholy Pericles, &. But the former is, in 
my opinion, the true reading. To exhort the audience merely to 
behold Pericles, was very unneceſſary; as in the enſuing ſcene he 
would of courſe be repreſented to them. Gower's principal office 
in theſe choruſſes is, to perſuade the ſpectators, not to uſe, but to 
diſbelieve, their eyes, MaLone, 
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SCENES. I. 
On board PerIcLEs* ſhip, off Mitylene. A cloſe Pa- 


vilion on deck, with a curtain before it; PeRICLEs 
within it, reclined on a couch. A barge lying beſide 
the Tyrian veſſel. 


Enter two Sailors, one belonging to the Tyrian veſſel, 
the other to the barge; to them HeLicanus. 


TYR. SAIL. Where's the lord Helicanus? he can 
reſolve you. [To the Sailor of Mitylene. 
O here he is. 
Sir, there's a barge put off from Mitylene, 
And in it is Lyſimachus the governor, 
Who craves to come aboard. What is your will? 


Her. That he have his. Call up ſome gentle- 
men. 


Tre. S41L. Ho, gentlemen! my lord calls. 


Enter two Gentlemen. 


CET. Doth your lordſhip call? 


5 Where, what is done in ation, more, if might, | Where all that 
may be diſplayed in action, ſhall be exhibited ; and more ul be ſhown, 
if our flage would permit. The poet ſeems to be aware of the diffi- 
culty of repreſenting the enſuing ſcene. More, if might,—1s the 
— * of the firſt quarto. The modern copies read, unintelli- 
gibly,—more of might, MaLong. 


More of might i. e. of more might (were there authority for ſuch a 
reading) ſhould ſeem to mean greater conſequence, Such things 
we ſhall exhibit. As to the reſt, let your imaginations dictate to 
your eyes. We ſhould, otherwiſe, read : 

Where, of what's done in ation, more, if might, 


Should be diſcover'd ; STEEVENS. 
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Hz z. Gentlemen, 
There is ſome of worth would come aboard; I pray 
you, 
To greet them fairly.“ 
[The Gentlemen and the two Sailors deſcend, 
and go on board the barge. 


* thence, LysIMacnus and Lords; the 
yrian Gentlemen, and the two Sailors, 


Tr. SAIL. Sir, 
This is the man that can, in aught you would, 
Reſolve you. 


Lrs. Hail, reverend ſir! The gods preſerve you! 


He. And you, ſir, to out-live the age I am, 
And die as I would do. 


Lrs. You wiſh me well. 
Being on ſhore, honouring of Neptune's triumphs, 
Seeing this goodly veſſel ride before us, 
I made to it, to know of whence you are. 


HL. Firſt, fir, what is your place? 
Lrs. I am governor of this place you lie before. 


HL. Sir, 
Our veſſel is of Tyre, in it the king; 
A man, who for this three months hath not ſpoken 
To any one, nor taken ſuſtenance, 
But to prorogue his grief.” 


6 _—— greet them fairly.) Thus the folio, The rto, 1009, 
he Bs fairly, MaLoxs. | T7 2 
7 But to prorogue his grief.) To lengthen or prolong his grief. 
The — — 2 mad Y] evil, : of man bad, 
But to prolong his grief. 
Prorogued is uſed by our author in Romeo and Juliet for delayed: 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogzed wanting of thy love.“ MaLoxEe, 
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Lrs. Upon what ground is his diſtemperature? 


Her. Sir, it would be too tedious to repeat; 
But the main grief of all ſprings from the loſs 
Of a beloved daughter and a wife. 


Lrs. May we not ſee him, then? 


HEI. You may indeed, fir, 
But bootleſs is your ſight; he will not ſpeak 
To any. 


Lys. Yet, let me obtain my wiſh. 


Hz Zz. Behold him, fir: [PezIcLes diſcovered. }]? 
this was a goodly perſon, 
Till the diſaſter, that, one mortal night, 
Drove him to this.* 


* Sir, it xvould be &c.] For the inſertion of the . 
word (Sir) here and in the next ſpeech but one, as well as in the 
firſt addreſs oſ Helicanus to Lyſimachus, I am accountable. 


MaLons, 


9 Pericles diſcovered.] Few of the ſtage-direQions that have been 
| ah in this and the preceding acts, are found in the old copy. In 
e original repreſentation of this play, Pericles was probabl 

placed in the back part of the ſtage, concealed by a curtain, whic 
was here drawn open, The antient narratives repreſent him as 
2 in the cabin of his ſhip. Thus, in the Confefio Amantic, 
is ſaid ; 
«« But for all that though hem be lothe, 
% He [ Athenagoras, the governor of Mitylene,] fonde the 
ladder and d-wne he goerh 

And to him ſpake—.” 

So alſo, in King Appolyn of Thyre, 1510: © he is here 
benethe in tenebres and obſcurete, and for nothinge that I may doe 
he wyll not yſſue out of the place where as he is. — But as in ſuch 
a ſituation Pericles would not be viſible to the audience, a different 
ſtage- direction is now given, MALoNE. 


2 Till the diſaſter, that, one mortal night, 
Dreve him to this.] The copies all read—one mortal wight. 
The word which I ſuppoſe the author to have written, affords an 
eaſy ſenſe. Mortal is here uſed for pernicious, deſtructive. So, in 

Macbeth : 
% Hold faſt the mortal ſword,” MaLone, 
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Lrs. Sir, king, all hail! the gods preſerve you! 
Hail, 
Hail, royal fir! 


Hz L. It is in vain; he will not ſpeak to you. 


I. LoRD. Sir, we have a maid in Mitylene,* I durſt 
wager, 
Would win ſome words of him. 


Lrs. 'Tis well bethought. 
She, queſtionleſs, with her ſweet harmony 
And other choice attractions, would allure, 
And make a battery through his deafen'd parts, 
Which now are midway ſtopp'd: 


3 Sir, aue have a maid &c.] This circumſtance reſembles another 
in All's well that ends well, where Lafeu gives an account of He- 
lena's attractions to the king, before ſhe is introduced to attempt his 
cure. STEEVENS., | 


And make a battery through his deafen'd parts, 

Which now are midway ftopp'd;) The earlieſt quarto reads— 
defend parts. I have no doubt that the poet wrote—through his 
deafen'd parts,—1. e. ears; which were to be aſſailed by the melo- 
dious voice of Marina. In the old quarto few of the participles 
have an elifion-mark. This kind of phraſeology, though it now 
appears uncouth, was common in our author's time, 

us, in the poem entitled Romens and Juliet: 
Did not thy parts, fordon with pain, languiſh away and 
pine? 
Again, more appoſitely, ibidem 
alien” Her — — parts gan ſhiver all for dread ; 
« Her 1 Heir did ſtand upright upon her chilliſk 
ead?“ 
Again, in our poet's Venus and Adonis : | 
« Or, were I deaf, thy cuiward parts would move 
«« Each part in me that were but ſenſible.” 
Again, in his 69th Sonnet: | 
«© 'Thoſe parts of thee, that the world's eye doth view, &c. 
Stopp'd is a word which we frequently find connected with the 
ear. So, in King Richard II. | 
„ Gaunt. My death's ſad tale may not zndeaf his ear. 
« York, No; it is fopp'd with other flattering <A 
ALONE. 
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She, all as happy as of all the faireſt, 
Is, with her fellow maidens, now within 
The leafy ſhelter that abuts againſt 

The iſland's ſide.“ 


[ He whiſpers one of the attendant Lords. —Exit 
Lord, in the barge of LysIMacnus. 


Mr. Malone's explanation is fully ſupported by a line in Autony 
and Cleopatra: 
| « Make battery to our ears with the loud muſick.“ 
Hor WHiTEs 


Perhaps we ſhould read—his deafen'd ports. Thus, in Timon : 
«© Deſcend, and open your uncharged ports.” 
i. e. gates. Deafen'd ports would mean the oppilated doors of 
hearing. In King Henry IV, Part II. we have * the gates of 
breath.” SrEEVE&NS. 


5 She, all as happy as of all the faireſt, 
Is, with her fellow maidens, now within &c.] Old copy: 
She is as happy, as the faireſt of all, 


And, with her fellow-maids, is now upon 
The leafy ſhelter STEEVENS, 


Marina might be ſaid to be ander the leafy ſhelter, but I know 
not how ſhe could be . it; nor have I a clear idea of a /belter 
abutting againſt the fide of an iſland. I would read: 
is now upon 

The leafy ſhelver, that abuts againſt 

The iſland's fide. 
i, e. the elving bank near the ſea- ſide, ſhaded by adjoining trees. 
It appears from Gower, that the feaſt of Neptune was celebrated 
on the rand: 

The lordes both and the commune 

The high feſtes of Neptune 

Upon the ſtronde, at rivage, 

«« As it was cuſtome and uſage, 

*« Solempneliche thei be ſigh.” 
So, before in this ſcene : 

« Being on fore, honouring of Neptune's triumphs,—.” 

Marina and her fellow-maids, we may ſuppoſe, had retired a 
little way from the croud, and ſeated themſelves under the adjoin- 
ng trees, to ſee the triumph. This circumſtance was an invention 
of the poet's. In King Appolyn of Thyre, Tharſye, the Marina of 
this play, is brought * the bordel where ſhe had been placed. 
In the Confeffio Amantis, ſhe is ſummoned, by order of the gover- 
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HT. Sure all's effectleſs; yet nothing we'll omit 

That bears recovery's name. But, ſince your kind- 
neſs 

We have ſtretch'd thus far, let us beſeech you 
further, 

That for our gold we may proviſion have, 

Wherein we are not deſtitute for want, 

But weary for the ſtaleneſs. 


Lrs. O, fir, a courteſy, 
Which if we ſhould deny, the moſt juſt God 
For every graff would ſend a caterpillar, 

And ſo inflict our province. Vet once more 


nor, from the honeſt houſe to which ſhe had retreated. —The words 
with and is, which I have inſerted, are not in the old copy. 
ALONE, 


If any alteration be thought neceſſary, I would read: And is 
now about the leafy ſhelter,” inſtead of 2 r, M. Masox. 


Mr. M. Maſon's alteration cannot be admitted, as the words 
about and abut would be ſo near each other as to occaſion the moſt 
barbarous diſſonance.—T have at leaſt printed the paſſage ſo as to 
afford it ſmoothneſs, and ſome apparent meaning. STEEtvens. 


© Exit Lord, in the barge of Lyſimachus.| It may ſeem ſtrange 
that a fable ſhould have been choſen to form a drama upon, in 
which the greater part of the buſineſs of the laſt act ſhould be 
tranſacted at ſea; and wherein it ſhould even be neceſſary to pro- 
duce two veſſels on the ſcene at the ſame time. But the cuſtoms and 
exhibitions of the modern ſtage give this objection to the play be- 
fore us a greater weight than it really has. It appears, that, when 
Pericles was originally performed, the theatres were furniſhed with 
no ſuch apparatus as by any ftretch of the imagination could be 
ſuppoſed to preſent either a ſea, or a ſhip; and that the audience 
were contented to behold veſlels ſailing in and out of port, in their 
mind's exe only. This licence being once granted to the poet, the 
lord, in the inftance now before us, walked off the ſtage, and re- 
turned again in a few minutes, leading in Marina, without any ſen- 
ſible impropriety ; and the preſent drama, exhibited before ſuch 
indulgent ſpectators, was not more incommodious in the repreſen- 
tation than any other would have been. See The Hiſtorical Account 
of the Engliſh Stage, Vol. II. MALo NE. 


7 And fo inflit aur prevince.] Thus all the copies. But I do 
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Let me entreat to know at large the cauſe 
Of your king's ſorrow. 


HEL. Sit, fir,* I will recount it ;— 
But ſee, I am prevented. 


Enter, from the barge, Lord, Marina, and a young 
Lady. 


 Lrs. O, here is 
The lady that I ſent for. Welcome, fair one! 
Ist not a goodly preſence? ? 


HEI. A gallant lady. 


Lys. She's ſuch, that were I well aſſur'd ſhe 
came 
Of gentle kind, and noble ſtock, I'd wiſh 
No better choice, and think me rarely wed. 
Fair one, all goodneſs that conſiſts in bounty 
Expect even here, where is a kingly patient: 


not believe 79 infli# was ever uſed by itſelf in the ſenſe of to 
puni/h, The poet probably wrote—And ſo fi our province. 
MaLoNs, 
8 Sit, N Thus the eldeſt quarto. The modern editions read 
— Sir, ir. ALONE. 
9 1't not a goodly preſence?] Is ſhe not beautiful in her form ? 
So, in King John : 
Lord of thy preſence, and no land beſide.” 
All the copies read, I think corruptedly : 
I. it not a goodly preſent? MaLoxx. 
Mr. Malone's emendation is undoubtedly judicious, So, in 
Romeo and Juliet: | 
« Show a fair preſence, and put off theſe frowns.“ 
OTEEVENS. 
2 Fair one, all goodneſs that conſiſts in bounty 
| avhere is a kingly patient :] The quarto, 
1609, reads: 


Fair on, all goodneſs that conſiſis in beauty Sc. 
| P p 2 
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If that thy proſperous-artificial feat 


The editor of the ſecond quarto in 1619, finding this unintelli- 
gible, altered the text, and printed—PFair and all neſs, &c. 
which renders the paſſage nonſenſe. —Oze was formerly written on; 
and hence they are perpetually confounded in our ancient dramas, 

See Vol. VIII. p. 100, n. 6. The latter part of the line, which 
was corrupt in all the copies, has been happily amended by Mr. 
Steevens. MaALoNE. 


I ſhould think, that inſtead of beauty we ought to read bounty. 
All the good that conſiſts in beauty ſhe brought with her. But ſhe 
had reaſon to expect the bounty of her kingly patient, if ſhe proved 
ſucceſsful in his cure. Indeed Lyſimachus tells her ſo afterwards 
in clearer language. The preſent circumſtance puts us in mind of 
what paſſes between Helena and the King, in Alls well that end: 
bell. STEEVENS., 


3 If that thy proſperous-artificial feat &c,] Old copy: 
If that thy proſperons and artificial &c. STEEVENS. 


« Veni ad me, Tharſia ;*”” (ſays Athenagoras) “ ubi nunc ar: 
ftudiorum tuorum ut conſoleris dominum navis in tenebris ſedentem; 
ut provoces eum exire ad lucem, quia nimis dolet pro conjuge et 
filia ſua?” —Gefta Romanorum, p. 586, edit. 1558. 

The old copy has—artificial fate. For this emendation the 
reader is indebted to Dr. Percy. Feat and fate are at this day pro- 
nounced in Warwickſhire alike; and ſuch, I have no doubt, was 
the pronunciation in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Hence the two 
words were eaſily confounded. [| See Mr, Malone's Supplement, &c. 
to Shakſpeare, Vol. I. p. 411, n. 1.] 

A paſlage in Meaſure for Meaſure may add ſupport to Dr, Percy's 

very 2 emendation: | 
| 6 In her youth 
There is a prone and ſpeechleſs dialect, 
«« Such as moves men; beſides, ſhe hath a pro wm art 
„When ſhe will play with reaſon and diſcourſe, 
« And well ſhe can perſuade.” MaLone. 


Percy reads fear, inſtead of Yate, which may poſſibly be the 
right reading ; but in that caſe we ought to go farther, and ſtrike 
out the word and : 

If that thy proſperous, artificial feat. 
The amendment I ſhould propoſe is to read : 

If that thy proſperous artifice and fate. M. Mason. 


I read as in the text. Our author has many compound epithets 
of the ſame kind; as for inſtance, —di/mal-fatal, mertal-/taring, 
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Can draw him but to anſwer thee in aught, 
Thy ſacred phyſick ſhall receive ſuch pay 
As thy deſires can wiſh. 


Mk. Sir, I will uſe 
My utmoſt ſkill in his recovery, 
Provided none but I and my companion 
Be ſuffer'd to come near him. 


Lys. Come, let us leave her, 
And the gods make her proſperous ! 
MARINA ſings. 


childi/h-fooliſh, ſenſeleſs-obſtinate, &c. in all of which the firſt adjective 
is adverbially uſed. See Vol. VII. p. 492, n. 9. STEEVENS. 


Marina fings.| This ſong (like moſt of thoſe that were ſung 
in the old plays) has not been preſerved. Perhaps it might have 
been formed on the following lines in the G Ramanorum, (or 
ſome tranſlation of it,) which Tharſia is there ſaid to have ſung to 
King Apollonius : | 

«« Per ſcorta f. heu!] gradior, ſed ſcorti conſcia non ſum ; 

«« Sic ſpinis roſa [f. quæ] neſcit violarier ullis. 

«« Corruit et If. en] raptor gladii ferientis ab ictu; 

„ Tradita lenoni non ſum violata pudore. 

«« Vulnera ceſſaſſent animi, lacrimæque deeſſent, 

«« Nulla ergo melior, fi noſcam certa parentes. 

«« Unica regalis generis ſum ſtirpe creata ; 

« TIpſa, jubente Deo, lætari credo aliquando. 

* — f. Terge] modo lacrimas, curam diſſolve moleſtam; 

Redde polo 2 mentemque ad ſidera tolle: 

« Jam [f. Nam] Deus eſt hominum plaſmator, rector et 
auctor, | 

% Non [f. Nec] ſinit has lacrimas caſſo finire labore.“ 

MaLone. 

I have ſubjoined this ſong (which is an exact copy of the Latin 
hexameters in the G-/ta Romanorum) from Twine's tranſlation. 

The ſong is thus introduced: Then began ſhe to record in 
verſes, and therewithall to ſing ſo ſwetely, that Appollonius, not- 
withſtanding his great ſorrow, wondred at her. And theſe were 
the verſes which ſhe ſoong ſo pleaſantly unto the inſtrument.“ 


« Amongſt the harlots foul I walk, 
«« Yet harlot none am I: 

The roſe among the thorns it grows, 
* And is not hurt thereby. 
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Lrs. Mark'd he your muſick? 
Max. No, nor look'd on us. 
Lrs. See, ſne will ſpeak to him. 


Mas. Hail, fir! my lord, lend ear: 
Px. Hum! ha! 


MAR. | I am a maid, 
My lord, that ne'er before invited eyes, 

But have been gaz'd on comet-like: * ſhe ſpeaks 
My lord, that, may be, hath endur'd a griet 
Might equal yours, if both were uy weigh'd. 
Though wayward fortune did malign my ſtate, 


«© The thief that ſtole me, ſure I think, 
« Ts ſlain before this time: 

«« A bawd me bought, yet am I not 
* Defil'd by fleſhly crime. 


« Were nothing pleaſanter to me 
% Than parents mine to know: 
« T am the iſſue of a king, 


«« My blood from kings doth flow, 


I hope that God will mend my ſtate, 
« And ſend a better day: 


«« Leave off your tears, pluck up your heart, 
« And baniſh care away. 


Show gladneſs in your countenance, 
Caſt up your cheerful eyes: 
That God remains that once of nought 
« Created earth and ſkies. 
« He will not let, in care and thought, 
«« You ſtill to live, and all for nought.” STrevens. 


5 comet- lite:] So, in Love's Labour's Loft : 
« So, portent- lite &Cc, | 
The old copy of Pericles has—like a comet, STEEVENS. 


that ne'er before invited eyes, 

But have been gaz'd on like a comet :] So, in King Henry IV : 
«« By being ſeldom ſeen, I could not ſtir, 
« But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at.” MALO Nx. 
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My derivation was from anceſtors 

Who ſtood equivalent with mighty kings : * 

But time hath rooted out my parentage, 

And to the world and aukward caſualties? 

Bound me in ſervitude.—I will deſiſt ; 

But there is ſomething glows upon my cheek, 
And whiſpers mine ear, Go not /ill he ſpeak. [ Aſide. 


Per. My fortunes—parentage—good parentage— 
To equal mine !—was it not thus? what ſay you? 


Mas. I ſaid, my lord, if you did know my pa- 
rentage, 
You would not do me violence.“ 
PER. I do think ſo. 
I pray you, turn your eyes again upon me.— 
Youare like ſomething that— What countrywoman? 
Here of theſe ſhores ? ? 


6 My derivation was from anceſtors 

Who flood equivalent with mighty klingt:] Thus, in Othello: 
6 I fetch my birth 

« From men of royal ſiege ;—.,” STEEVENS, 


7 and aukward caſualties —] Auitward is adverſe. Our 

author has the ſame epithet in the Second Part of King Henry Fl: 
« And twice by aukward wind from England's bank 
« Drove back again. STEEVENS., 

8 You would not do me wiolence.] This refers to a part of the 
ſtory that ſeems to be made no uſe of in the preſent ſcene. Thus, 
in Twine's tranſlation: Then Apollonius fel in rage, and for- 
getting all courteſie, &c. roſe up ſodainly and ſtroke the maiden,” &c. 
See, however, p. 586, line 10. STEEVENS, 


9 I do think ſo. 

I pray you, turn your eyes again upon mu— 

You are like ſomething that—What countrywoman ? 

Here of theſe ſhores? ] This paſſage is ſo ſtrangely 22 
in the firſt quarto and all the other copies, that I cannot forbear 
tranſcribing it: 

« Per. 1 do thinke ſo, pray you turne your eyes upon me, your 
like ſomething that, what countrey women heare of theſe ſhewes. 


Mar, No nor of any ſhewes,” &c. 
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MAR. No, nor of any ſhores: 
Yet I was mortally brought forth, and am 
No other than I appear. 


Pts. I am great with woe, and ſhall deliver 

weeping.? 

My deareſt wife was like this maid, and ſuch a one 

My daughter might have been: * my queen's ſquare 
brows; 

Her ſtature to an inch; as wand-like ſtraight ; 

As filver-voic'd; her eyes as jewel-like, 

And cas'd as richly: in pace another Juno; * 


For the ingenious emendation,—/ores, inſtead of bewes—(which 
is ſo clearly right, that I have not heſitated to inſert it in the text) 
as well as the vc regulation of the whole paſſage, I am indebted 
to the patron of every literary undertaking, my friend, the Earl of 
Charlemont. MaLons. 


J am great with woe, and /oall deliver weeping.) So, in Xing 
Richard II. 
* Green, thou art the midwife 19 my woe, 
And Bolingbroke my ſorrow's diſmal heir: 
«« Now hath my ſoul brought forth her prodigy, 
And I, a gaſping, new-deliver'd mother, 
«© Have woe to woe, ſorrow to ſorrow join'd.“ 
Malo. 


2 


ſuch a one 
My daughter might hade been:] So, Demones in the Rudens 
of Plautus, exclaims on beholding 92 child: 
15 lia 
«« Mea! cum ego hanc video, mearum me abſens miſeriarum 
commones, 

„ 'Trima quæ periit mihi: jam tanta effet, fi vivit, ſcio. 
It is obſervable that ſome of the leading incidents in this play 
ſtrongly remind us of the Rudenn. There Arcturus, like Gower, 
r.. In the Latin comedy, fiſhermen, as in Pericles, are 
brought on the ſtage, one of whom drags on ſhore in his net the 
wallet which principally produces the cataſtrophe ; and the heroines 
of Plautus and Marina fall alike into the hands of a procurer. A 
circumſtance on which much of the plot in both theſe dramatick 
pieces depends. HoLT WRITE. 


3 her eyes as jewel-like, 
And cas'd as richly:] So, in King Lear: 
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Who ſtarves the ears ſhe feeds, and makes them 
hungry, 
The more ſhe gives them ſpeech. Where do you 
live? 


Max. Where J am but a ſtranger: from the deck 
You may diſcern the place. 


PER. Where were you bred? 
And how achiev'd you theſe endowments, which 
You make more rich to owe? © 


and in this habit, 
«« Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 
Their precious ſtones new-loſt. 
Again, ibidem: 
« What, with this ca/e of eyes?” MaLone, 
So, in the third act, Cerimon ſays, 
«« She is alive; —behold 
* Her eye-lids, * to thoſe heavenly jewels, 
«* Which Pericles has loſt, 
«« Begin to part their fringes of bright gold.“ 
ber Juno z] So, in The f. „ 
4 ——— i Pace another juno; „ in 7 he 7 empeſt : 
2 Higheſt queen of ſtate N 
« Great Juno comes; I know her by her gait.” 
MaLoxe. 
N ho flarves the ears ſhe feeds, and makes them hungry, 
The more ſhe gives them ſpeech.] So, in Antony and Cleopatra © 
6 other women cloy 
The appetites they feed, but ſhe makes hungry, 
« Where moſt ſhe ſatisfies,” 
Again, in Hamlet: 
« As if increaſe of appetite did grow 
« By what it fed on.” MaLone, 


6 And how achiev'd you theſe endowments, which 
You make more rich to owe?) To owe in ancient language is to 
p2fſeſs. So, in Otbello: 
B that ſweet ſleep 
« That thou ow'd/? yeſterday.” 

The meaning of the compliment is:—Theſe endowments, how- 
ever valuable in themſelves, are heighten'd by being in your poſ- 
ſeſſion, They acquire additional grace from their owner, Thus 
alſo one of Limon's flatterers: 

„ You mend the jewel by the wearing it.” STEEVENS. 
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Mas. Should I tell my hiſtory, 
*T would ſeem like lies diſdain'd in the reporting. 


PER. Pr'ythee ſpeak; 
Falſeneſs cannot come from thee, for thou look'ſt 
Modeſt as juſtice, and thou ſeem'ſt a palace 
For the y ors truth to dwell in:“ I'll believe 

thee, 

And make my ſenſes credit thy relation, 
To points that ſeem impoſſible; for thou look'ſt 
Like one I lov'd indeed. What were thy friends? 
Didſt thou not ſay, when I did puſh thee back, 
(Which was when Iperceiv'd thee,) that thou cam'ſt 
From good deſcending ? 


MIR. So indeed I did. 


Pts. Report thy parentage. I think thou ſaidſt 
Thou hadſt been toſs'd from wrong to injury, 
And that thou thought'ſt thy griefs might equal 

ie, 
If both were open'd. 


7 palace 
For the crown'd truth to dwell in:] Tt is obſervable that our 

poet, when he means to repreſent any quality of the mind as 
eminently perfect, furniſhes the imaginary being whom he per- 
ſonifies, with a crown. Thus, in his 114th Sonnet: 

«« Or whether doth my mind, being cross with you, 

„ Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattery?“ 
Again, in his 379th Sonnet: 

« For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 

« Or any of theſe all, or all, or more, 

« Entitled in thy parts do crowned fit, -. 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 

«« Upon his brow ſhame is aſham'd to fit, 

« For 'tis a throne, where honour may be crown'd, 

« Sole monarch of the univerſal earth.” MALOxE. 


8 Didſt thou not ſay,] All the old copies read—Didſt thou not 


Har. It was evidently a falſe print in the firſt edition. 
h Matrox. 
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Mak. Some ſuch thing indeed? 
I faid, and ſaid no more but what my thoughts 
Did warrant me was likely. 


PER. Tell thy ſtory; 
If thine conſider'd prove the thouſandth part 
Of my endurance, thou art a man, and I 
Have ſuffer'd like a girl: * yet thou doſt look 
Like Patience, gazing on kings' graves,* and ſmilin 
Extremity out of act.+ What were thy friends? 
How loſt thou them? Thy name, my moſt kind 

virgin? | 

Recount, I do beſeech thee; come, fit by me." 


9 Some ſuch thing indeed —] For the inſertion of the word 
indeed, I am accountable. MALO NR. 


* thou art a man, and 1 
Have ſuffer'd like a girl :] So, in Macbeth: 
« If tremblin | inhibit thee, proteſt me 
«« The baby of a girl.” MalLoxx. 


3 Like Patience, gazing on king's graves,] So, in Twelfth Night : 
She ſat like Patience on a monument, 
« Smiling at Grief.” 
Again, in The Ra pe of Lucrece, 1 52 LIE 
« Onward to 'Troy with t 205 blunt ſwains he goes; 
« So mild, that Patience ſcem d to ſcorn his woes,” 


MaLtoNEe. 


Extremity out of a&.] By her beauty and patient meekneſs 
diſarming Calamity, and preventing her from uſing her up-lifted 
ſword, So, in King Henry IV. Part II: 

„And hangs reſolv'd correction in the arm, 
% That was uprear'd to execution.“ 
Extremity (though not perſonified as here) is in like manner uſed 
in King Lear, for the utmoſt of human ſuffering : 
cc another, 
% Jo amplify too much, would make much more, 
6% And top extremity.” MALONE. 


5 How loft thou them ?—T hy name, my moſt kind virgin! 
Recount, I de beſeech thee; come, fit by ne.] All the old copies 


read 


Hoa la thou thy name, my moft kind virgin, recount, &c. 
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Mak. My name, fir, is Marina. 


Px. O, I am mock'd, 
And thou by ſome incenſed god ſent hither 
To make the world laugh at me. 


MR. Patience, good ſir, 
Or here I'll ceaſe, 

PER. Nay, I'll be patient; 
Thou little know'ſt how thou doſt ſtartle me, 
To call thyſelf Marina. 

MAR. The name Marina, 


Was given me by one that had ſome power; 
My father, and a king. 


PER. How ! a king's daughter? 
And call'd Marina? 
Mas. You ſaid you would believe me; 


But, not to be a troubler of your peace, 
I will end here. 


PER. But are you fleſh and blood ? 
Have you a working pulſe? and are no fairy? 


But Marina had not ſaid any thing about her name. She had 
indeed told the king, that Time Rad rooted out her parentage, 
and to the world and aukward caſualties bound her in ſervitude:''— 
Pericles, therefore, naturally aſks her, by what accident ſhe had 
loſt her friezds; and at the ſame time deſires to know her name. 
Marina anſwers his laſt queſtion firſt, and then proceeds to tell her 
hiſtory, The inſertion of the word hem, which I ſuppoſe to have 
been omitted by the negligence of the compoſitor, renders the 
whole clear. The metre ol the line, which was before defective, 


and Marina's anſwer, both ſupport the conjectural reading of the 
text, MaLone, 


6 a troubler of your peace, ] Thus the earlieſt quarto. So, 
in King Richard III 22 n X 
And then hurl down their indignation 
On thee, the zrozbler of the poor world's peace. 
The folios and the modern editions read trouble / Jour peace. 
ALONE, 
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No motion? — Well; ſpeak on. Where were you 
born? 


And wherefore call'd Marina? 


MAR. | Call'd Marina, 
For I was born at ſea. 


Pts. At ſea? thy mother? 


Mar. My mother was the daughter of a king; 
Who died the very minute I was born,* 
As my good nurſe Lychorida hath oft 
Deliver'd weeping. 
PER. O, ſtop there a little! 
This is the rareſt dream that e'er dull ſleep? 


7 No motion?] 1. e. no puppet dreſs'd up to deceive me. So, 
in The Tauo Gentlemen of Verona : 


O excellent motion/ O exceeding puppet!” STrevens. 
This paſſage ſhould be pointed thus :— 


Have you a working pulſe? and are no fairy-motion ?” 
That is, Have you really lite in you, or are you merely a puppet 
formed by enchantment? the work of fairies.” The — 2 
reading cannot be right, for fairies were ſuppoſed to be animated 
beings, and to have working pulſes as well as men. M. Mason. 


If Mr. M. Maſon's punctuation were followed, the line would 
be too long by a foot. Pericles ſuggeſts three images in his 
queſtion—1. Have you a working pulſe? i. e. are you any thing hu- 
man and really alive? 2. Are you a fairy? 3. Or are you a puppet? 

STEEVENS, 

In the old copy this paſſage is thus exhibited : 

gut are you fleſh and blood ? 
« Have you a working pulſe, and are no fairy? 
« Motion well, ſpeak on, &. MaLoxe. 


8 Who died the very minute I wwas born, | Thus the old copy. 
Either the conſtruction is—My mother, who died the very minute 
I was born, was the daughter of a king,—or we ought to read : 

She died the very minute &c. | 
_ otherwiſe it is the Ling, not the queer, that died at the inſtant of 
Marina's birth. In the old copies theſe lines are given as proſe. 
| STEEVENS, 
The word wery I have inſerted to complete the metre. 
MALoONE, 


9 This is the rareſt dream that c er dull ſleep -] The words, This 
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Did mock ſad fools withal: this cannot be. 

My daughter's buried. [ A/ide. ] Well: - here were 
you bred? 

I'll hear you more, to the bottom of your ſtory, 

And never interrupt you. 


Max. You'll ſcarce believe me; 'twere beſt I 
did give o'er.* 
Px R. I will believe you by the ſyllable? 


Of what you ſhall deliver. Yet, give me leave :— 


How came you in theſe parts? where were you 
bred? 


Max. The king, my father, did in Tharſus leave 


mez 
Till cruel Cleon, with his wicked wife, 
Did ſeek to murder me: and having woo'd 
A villain to attempt it, who having drawn,* 


is the rareſt dream &c. are not addreſſed to Marina, but ſpoken 
aſide, MaLone. 


2 You'll ſcarce believe me; 'twwere beſt I did give &er.] All the 
old copies read Vu ſcorn, believe me, &c. The reply of Pericles 
induces me to think the author wrote : 

You'll ſcarce believe me; *twere beſt &c. 

Pericles had expreſſed 20 /corr in the preceding ſpeech, but, on 

the contrary, great complacency and attention. So alſo, before: 
6s Pr'ythee ſpeak : 
« Falſeneſs cannot come from thee 
446 1 Believe thee,” &C. 

The falſe prints in this play are ſo numerous, that the greateſt 
latitude muſt be allowed to conjecture. MaLowe, 


3 [ awill believe you by the ſyllable &c.] i. e. I will believe every 
word you ſay. So, in Macbeth: 
% To the laſt Hllable of recorded time.“ 
Again, in Al's <vell that ends well : 
1 To the utmoſt ///able of your worthineſs.” STEEvens. 


4 —— who having drawn,] Mr. Malone ſuppoſes the old copy 
meant to read—Whom having drawn, &c. STEEVENS. 


This mode of phraſeology, though now obſolete, was common in 
Shak ſpeare's time. So, in The Tempeſt : 


DA ia _ 
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A crew of pirates came and reſcued me; 

Brought me to Mitylene. But, now good fir, 

Whither will you have me? Why do you weep? It 
may be, 

You think me an impoſtor; no, good faith; 

I am the daughter to king Pericles, 

If good king Pericles be. 


Pts. Ho, Helicanus! 
HEL. Calls my gracious lord? 


Per. Thou art a grave and noble counſellor, 
Moſt wiſe in general : Tell me, if thou canſt, 
What this maid 1s, or what is like to be, 

That thus hath made me weep ? 


HL. I know not; but 


« Some food we had, and ſome freſh water, that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
% Out of his charity, (who being then appointed 
«« Maſter of this deſign,) did give us,” &c, 
Again, in The Winter's Tale : 
4e This your ſon-in-law, 
« And ſon unto the king, (whom heavens directing,) 
« Is troth-plight to your daughter.“ 
See alſo Vol. XII. p. 140, n. 8. 

When the former edition of this play was printed, I imagined 
the original copy printed in 1609, read—who having drawn to do't, 
not obſerving the mark of abbreviation over the letter o (4wh3) 
which ſhews the word intended was whom, MaLone. 


I have now two copies of this quarto e me, and neither 
of them exhibits the mark on which Mr. Malone's ſuppoſition is 
founded. I conclude therefore that this token of abbreviation was 
an accidental blot in the copy which that gentleman conſulted. 
Old copy—having drawn 7 do't,—. I read: 

« A villain to attempt it, who, having drawn, 

« A crew of pirates &c, 
The words—0 do are injurious to the meaſure, and unneceſſary 
7 = ſenſe, which is complete without them. So, in Romeo and 

tet © 


« What! art thou draws among theſe heartleſs hinds?“ 
Again, in King Henry V. | 
« O, well-a-day, if he be not drawn now!” SrRZV ENS. 
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Here is the regent, ſir, of Mitylene, 
Speaks nobly of her. : 


Lrs. She would never tell 
Her parentage; being demanded that, 
She would fit ſtill and weep. | 


Pzx. O Helicanus, ſtrike me, honour'd ſir; 
Give me a gaſh, put me to preſent pain; 
Leſt this great ſea of joys ruſhing upon me, 
O'erbear the ſhores of my mortality, 
And drown me with their ſweetneſs. O, come 

hither, 

Thou that beget*ſt him that did thee beget; 
Thou that waſt born at ſea, buried at Tharſus, 
And found at ſea again !—O Helicanus, 
Down on thy knees, thank the holy gods, as loud 
As thunder threatens us: This is Marina, — 
What was thy mother's name? tell me but that, 
For truth can never be confirm'd enough, 
Though doubts did ever ſleep.* 


MIR. Firſt, ſir, J pray, 
What is your title? 


Px. I am Pericles of Tyre: but tell me now 
(As in the reſt thou haſt been godlike perfect,) 
My drown'd queen's name, thou art the heir of 

kingdoms, 


5 And drown me with their ſaueetneſti.] We meet a kindred 
thought in The Merchant of Venice : 
O love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaſy, 
* In meaſure rain thy joy, ſcant this exceſs, 
I feel too much thy bleſſing; make it leſs, 
% For fear I ſucfeit,” MaLone. 


6 Theugh doubts did ever ſleep.) i. e. in plain language, though 
nothing ever happened ta awake a ſcruple or doubt concerning your ve- 
racity, STEEVENS, 


8 +. 
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And another life to Pericles thy father.” 


MAR. Is it no more to be your daughter, than 
To ſay, my mother's name was Thaiſa? 
Thaiſa was my mother, who did end, 
The minute I began.“ 


7 


the heir of kingdoms, 
And another life 79 Pericles thy father.) Mr. Malone reads: 
And a mother like to Pericles, &c. STEEVENS. 
The old copy has— 
And another like to Pericles thy father. 

There can be no doubt that there is here a groſs corcuption. The 
correction which I have made, affords an calf ſenſe. 'The mother 
7 — 5 was the heir of kingdoms, and in that reſpect reſembled 

ericles. 

I believe the ſame error has happened in Hamlet, where in Act V. 
ſe. ii. we find“ Is' t not poſſible to underſtand in another tongue? 
inſtead of which I believe the poet wrote, Is't poſſible not to 
underſtand in @ mother tongue? 

This error actually happened in the firſt edition of Sir Francis 
Bacon's Eſſay on The Advancement of Learning, B. Il. p. 60, 4to. 
1609: by the art of grammar, whereof the uſe in another 
tongue is ſmall; in a foreign tongue more.“ In the table of Errata 
we are defired to read—a mother tongue. MALoNE. 


: * that a ſlight alteration will reſtore the paſſage, and read 
it thus: 


But tell me now 

My droun d queen's name (as in the reſt you ſaid 

Thou haſt been godlike-perfet) thou'rt heir of kingdoms, 

And another life to Pericles thy father. 
That is, Do but tell me my drowned queen's name, and thou 
wilt prove the heir of kingdoms, and another life to your father 
Pericles.” This laſt amendment is confirmed by what he ſays 
in the ſpeech preceding, where he expreſſes the ſame thought: 

6 come hither, 
* Thou that bege?'/# him that did thee beget.“ 
M. Masox. 


I have adopted Mr. M. Maſon's very happy emendation, with 
a ſomewhat different arrangement of the lines, and the omiſſion of 
two uſeleſs words. STEEVENS. 
* Thaiſa was my mother, who did end, 
The minute I began.] So, in The Winter's Tale: 


Vol. XIII. 2 


—_— I 
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Pegs. Now, bleſſing on thee, riſe; thou art my 
child. 
Give me freſh garments. Mine own, Helicanus, 
(Not dead at Tharſus, as ſhe ſhould have been, 
By ſavage Cleon,) ſhe ſhall tell thee all; ? 
When thou ſhalt kneel, and juſtify in knowledge, 
She 1s thy very e is this? 


Hz L. Sir, *tis the governor of Mitylene, 
Who, hearing of your melancholy ſtate, 
Did come to ſee you. 


PER. I embrace you, fir. 
Give me my robes; I am wild in my beholding. 
O heavens bleſs my girl! But hark, what muſick ?*— 
Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him“ 
O'er, point by point,“ for yet he ſeems to doubt,“ 
How ſure you are my daughter. But what muſick? 


Her. My lord, I hear none. 


PER. None? 
The muſick of the ſpheres: liſt, my Marina. 


«c Lady, 
% Dear queen, that ended when I but began, 
«« Give me that hand of yours to kiſs.” MaLons. 


y Mine own, Helicanus, &c.] Perhaps this means, ſhe is mine 
own daughter, Helicanus, (not murder'd according to the deſign 
of Cleon) ſhe (I ſay) ſhall tell thee all, &, STEEVENS. 

5 But hart, what muſick? 

Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell hin —] Thus the earlieſt 
quarto. The quarto, 1619, and all the ſubſequent editions read : 

But bart, what mufick's this Helicanus ? my 
Marina, &c. MaLoNs. | 

3 O'er, point by point,] So, in Gower : 
«« Fro peynt to poynt all ſhe hym tolde 
That ſhe hath long in herte holde, 
«« And never durſt make hir mone 
*« But only to this lorde allone,” Maron, 


4 — for yet he ſeems to doubt,] The old copies read—for yet 
he ſeems to deat, It was evidently a miſprint. ALONE, 
I 
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Lrs. It is not good to croſs him; give him way. 


Pex. Rareſt ſounds ! 
Do ye not hear? 


Lrs. Muſick? My lord, I hear— 


Pts. Moſt heavenly muſick : 
It nips me unto liſt'ning, and thick ſlumber 
Hangs on mine eye-lids ; let me reſt.. [He ſleeps. 


Lrs. A pillow for his head; 
[The Curtain before the Pavilion of PerICLEs is 
cloſed. 
So leave him all. —Well, my companion-friends, 
If this but anſwer to my juſt belief, 
I'll well remember you.“ 


[ Exeunt LysIMacyus, HELicanus, Marina, 
and attendant Lady. 


5 Moft heavenly muſick : 
It nips me unto lif/ning, and thick lumber 
Hangs &c.] So, in Love's Labour's Loft : 
% Makes heaven drow/y with the harmony.“ 
See Vol. V. p. 295, n. 5. Conſult alſo Pindar's Fir Pythian, 
Ronſard, Gray, &c. STEEVENSs. 
So, in King Henry IV. Part II: 
Let there be no noiſe made, my gentle friends, 
« Unleſs ſome dull and favourable hand 
« Will whiſper muſick to my weary ſpirit.” 
See Vol. IX. p. 192, n. 4 MALOxx. 
6 ——— — H#:ll, my companion- friends, 
7 this but anſaver to my juſt __ 
duell remember you. | Theſe lines clearly belong to Marina, 
She has been for ſome time ſilent, and Pericles having now fallen 
into a ſlumber, ſhe naturally turns to her companion, and aſlures 
her, that if ſhe has in truth found her royal father, (as ſhe has good 
reaſon to believe,) ſhe ſhall partake of her proſperity. It appears 
from a former ſpeech in which the ſame phraſe is uſed, that a lady 
had entered with Marina : 
« Sir, I will uſe 
« My utmot {kill in his recovery; provided 
«© That none but I, and my campanion- maid 
«« Be ſuffer'd to come near him,” 
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SCENE II. 
The ſame. 


PerICLES on the deck aſleep; Diana appearing 10 
him as in a viſion. 


Dia. My temple ſtands in Epheſus; hie thee 
thither, 
And do upon mine altar ſacrifice. 


I would therefore read in the paſſage now before us: 
Vill, my companion-friend ; 

or, if the text here be right, we might read in the former inſtance 

my companion-maids, In the preceding part of this ſcene it 

has been particularly mentioned, that Marina was with her fe/loxw- 


maids upon the leafy ſhelter, &c. 


There is nothing in theſe lines that appropriates them to Lyſima- 
chus; nor any particular reaſon why he ſhould be munificent to his 
friends becauſe Pericles has found his daughter. On the other hand, 
this recollection of her lowly companion, is perfectly ſuitable to 
the amiable character of Marina. MaLons. 


I am ſatisfied to leave Lyſimachus in quiet poſſeſſion of theſe 
lines, He is much in love with Marina, and ſuppoſing himſelf to 
be near the gratification of his wiſhes, with a generoſity common 
to noble natures on ſuch occaſions, is deſirous to make his friends 
and companions partakers of his happineſs. SrREVERI. 


My temple ſtands in Epheſus; | This viſion is formed on the 
following — e in Gower: 
«« The hie God, which wolde hym kepe, 
„ Whan that this kynge was faſt aſlepe, 
«« By nightes tyme — ath hym bede 
Jo ſayle unto another ſtede: 
«« 'To Epheſum he bad hym drawe, 
« And as it was that tyme lawe, 
« He ſhall do there hys ſacrifice ; 
« And cke he bad in all wiſe, 
« That in the temple, amongſt all, 
« His fortune, as it is befalle, 
%% Touchyng his daughter and his wife, 
« He Hall be knowe upon his life.” MALONE. 
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There, when my maiden prieſts are met together, 
Before the people all, 


Reveal how thou at ſea didſt loſe thy wife: 
To mourn thy croſſes, with thy daughter's, call, 
And give them repetition to the life.“ 


* And give them repetition to the life.] The old copies read—to 
the /ike, For the emendation, which the rhyme confirms, the 
reader is indebted to Lord Charlemont. Give them repetition 
to the life, means, as he obſerves, ** Repeat your misfortunes ſo 
feelingly and ſo exactly, that the language of your narration may 
imitate to the life the tranſactions you relate.” So, in Cymbeline : 

«© ——— —- The younger brother, Cadwall, 
« Strikes /ife into my ſpeech.” 

In 4 Midſummer Night's Dream, theſe words are again confounded, 
for in the old copies we there find : 

„ Two of the firſt, /ife coats in heraldry,” &c. 
| MaLoNE. 


Before I had read the emendation propoſed by Lord Charlemont, 
it had ſuggeſted itſelf to me, together with the following explana- 
tion of it: 1. e. repeat to them a lively and faithful narrative of 

our adventures. Draw ſuch a picture as ſhall prove itſelf to have 
— copied from real, not from pretended calamities; ſuch a one 
as ſhall ſtrike your hearers with all the luſtre of conſpicuous truth. 

I ſuſpet, however, that Diana's revelation to Pericles, was ori- 
ginally deliver'd in rhyme, as follows : 

«« My temple ſtands in Epheſus ; hie thither, 
And do upon mine altar ſacrifice. 

* There, when my maiden prieſts are met together, 
«« Before the people all, in ſolemn wiſe, 
* Recount the progreſs of thy miſeries, 


Reveal how thou at ſea didſt loſe thy wife; 

«« How mourn thy croſſes, with thy daughter's : go, 
And give them repetition to the 4%. 

« Perform my bidding, or thou liv'ſt in woe: 

« Do't, and be happy, by my ſilver bow.” 


Thus, in Twine's tranſlation : * And when Appollonius laide 
him downe to reſt, there appeared an angell in his ſleepe, com- 
maunding him to leaue his courſe toward "I harſus, and to ſaile unto 
Epheſus, and to go unto the Temple of Diana, accompanied with 
his ſonne in lawe and his daughter, and there with a loude voice to 
declare all his adventures, whatſoever had befallen him from his 
youth unto that preſent day.” STEEVENS. | 
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Perform my bidding, or thou liv'ſt in woe: 
Do't, and be happy,“ by my ſilver bow. 
Awake, and tell thy dream. [Diana diſappears. 


Pex. Celeſtial Dian, goddeſs argentine,* 
J will obey thee !—Helicanus ! 


Enter LysIMAcnus, HELIcanus, and MARINA. 


HIL. Sir. 


Pzx. My purpoſe was for Tharſus, there to ſtrike 
The inhoſpitable Cleon; but I am 
For other ſervice firſt: toward Epheſus 
Turn our blown fails; * eftſoons I'Il tell thee why.— 

[To HELICANUs, 

Shall we refreſh us, fir, upon your ſhore, 
And give you gold for ſuch proviſion 
As our intents will need? 


Lrs. With all my heart, fir; and when you come 
aſhore, 
J have another ſuit. 


PER. You ſhall prevail, 


9 —— ard be happy,] The word be I have ſupplied, 
MaLoxe, 
2 — — — goddeſs argentine,] That is, regent of the f/ver moon, 
So, in The Rape of — of ou 
« Were Tarquin night, as he is but night's child, 
« The fver-/ining queen he would diſtain.“ 
In the chemical heads, (as Lord Charlemont obſerves to me,) 
a language well underſtood when this play was written, Luna or 
Diana means filver, as Sol does gold.” MALONE. 


3 blown fails ;] i. e. ſwollen. So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
« A vent upon her arm, and ſomething b/owr.” 
STEEVENS, 


I have another ſuit.] The old copies read—I have another 
eight. But the anſwer of Pericles ſhews clearly that they are cor- 
rupt. The ſenſe requires ſome word ſynonymous to requeſt. 
therefore read, — I have another uit. So, in King Henry VIII: 

* I have a /ait which you muſt not deny me,” MaLone, 
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Were it to woo my daughter; for it ſeems 
You have been noble towards her. 


Lrs. Sir, lend your arm. 
Pts. Come, my Marina. _Exeunt, 


Enter GoweER, before the Temple of Diana at Epheſus. 


. Gow. Now our ſands are almoſt run; 
More a little, and then done.“ 

This, as my laſt boon, give me,* 

(For ſuch kindneſs muſt relieve me,) 
That you aptly will ſuppoſe 

What pageantry, what feats, what ſhows, 
What minſtrelſy, and pretty din, 

The regent made in Mitylin, 


This correction is undoubtedly judicious. I had formerly made an 
idle attempt in ſupport of the old reading. STEEVENS. 

More a little, and then done.] See the following note. 

STEEVENS, 
and then dumb.] Permit me to add a few words more, and 
then I ſhall be ſilent. The old copies have dum; in which way 
I have obſerved in ancient books the word dumb was occaſionally 
ſpelt, Thus, in The Metamorphoſis of Pygmalion's[mage, by ]. 
Marſton, 1598 ; 

% Look how the peeviſh papiſts crouch and kneel 
To ſome dum idoll with their offering.“ 

There are many as imperfect rhymes in this play, as that of the 
preſent couplet. So, in a former chorus, moons and dogms, Again, 
at the end of this, /co and dom. Mr. Rowe reads: 

More a little, and then done, MALoNE. 


Done is ſurely the true reading. See n. ꝗ in the following page. 
STEEVENS. 


6 This, as my laſt boon, give ne,] The word as, which is not 
found in the old copies, was ſupplied by Mr. Steevens, to complete 
the metre, MaLoxe. 

Some word is, in my opinion, ſtill wanting to the meaſure. 


Perhaps our author wrote: 
This then, as my laſt boon, give ne.. STEEVENS. 
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To greet the king. So he has thriv'd, 
That he is promis'd to be wiv'd 

To fair Marina; but in no wiſe, 

Till he had done his ſacrifice,” | 
As Dian bade: whereto being bound, 
The interim, pray you, all confound." 
In feather'd briefneſs ſails are fill'd, 
And wiſhes fall out as they're will'd. 
At Epheſus, the temple ſee, 

Our king, and all his company. 

That he can hither come 1o ſoon, 

Is by your fancy's thankful boon.? [ Exit, 


7 Till he had done his ſacrifice, | That is, till Pericles had done 
his ſacrifice, MaLone. 


8 The interim, pray you, all confound.) So, in King Henry V: 
* Myſelf have play'd 
The interim, by remembering you 'tis paſt.” 
To confound here ſignifies to conſume.—So, in King Henry IF : 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour, 
« Exchanging hardiment with great Glendower.” 
MaLoNE, 
9 That he can hither come ſo ſoon, 
1s by your fancy s thankful boon. ] Old copies—thankful dom ; 
but as ſcon and doom are not rhymes correſponding, I read as in the 
text. 

Thankful boon may ſignify— the licence you grant us in return for 
the pleaſure aue have afforded you in the courſe of the play; or, the 
boon for which awe thank ya. So, before in this chorus: 

«© This as my laſt bon give me. STEEVENS, 


We had ſimilar rhymes before : 
if king Pericles 
« Come not home in twice fix moons, 
« He, obedient to their dooms, 
«© Will take the crown.” 
J have, therefore, not diſturbed the reading of the old copy. 
ALONE, 


J have already expreſſed my belief, that in this laſt inſtance, 
a tranſpoſition is neceſſary : 
« Come not, in twice ſix moons, home, 
„He, obedient to their door, 
« Will take &c, STEEVENS, 
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SCENE III. 


The Temple of Diana at Epheſus; Trarsa Handing 
near the altar, as high prieſfleſs;* a number of 


virgins on each fide; CERIMON and other inhabitants 
of Epheſus attending. 


Enter PerICLEs, with his Train; Lys$IMacuvs, 
HEeLicanus, Marina, and a Lady. 


PER. Hail Dian! to perform thy juſt command, 
J here confeſs myſelf the king of Tyre; 
Who, frighted from my country, did wed? 
The fair Thaiſa, at Pentapolis. 
At ſea in childbed died ſhe, but brought forth 
A maid-child called Marina; who, O goddeſs, 
Wears yet thy ſilver livery.* She at Tharſus 


2 Thaiſa——eas high-prieſteſs;] Does this accord with Iachi- 
mo's deſcription : 
Live, like Diana's prieſteſs, twixt cold ſheets ?” 
Diana muſt have been wofully impoſed on, if ſhe received the 
mother of Marina as a maiden votareſs. STEEveNs, 


3 Who, frighted from my country, did wed—] Country muſt be 
conſidered as a triſyllable. So, entrance, ſemblance, and many 
others. MaLoxe. 

4 who, O goddeſs, 

Wears yet thy filver livery.] i. e. her white robe of innocence, 
as being yet under the protection of the goddeſs of erage. © 
ERCY., 


So, in Shakſpeare's Lover's Complaint : 
« There my white ſtole of chaſtity I daft.” 
We had the ſame expreſlion before : 
« One twelve moons more ſhe'll wear Diana's livery.” 
ALONE, 
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Was nurs'd with Cleon; whom at fourteen years 
He ſought to murder: but her better ſtars 
Brought her to Mitylene; againſt whoſe ſhore 
Riding, her fortunes brought the maid aboard us, 
Where, by her own moſt clear remembrance, ſhe 
Made known herſelf my daughter. 


THAI. Voice and favour !— 
You are, you are O royal Pericles!*— [ She faints. 


Per. What means the woman? © ſhe dies! help, 
gentlemen ! 


Cir. Noble fir, 
If you have told Diana's altar true, 
This is your wife. 


PER. Reverend appearer, no; 
I threw her o'erboard with theſe very arms. 


Czs. Upon this coaſt, I warrant you. 
PER. Tis moſt certain, 


Ctr. Look to the lady; — O, ſhe's but o'erjoy'd. 
Early, one bluſt'ring morn,* this lady was 
Thrown on this ſhore. I op'd the cofhn, and 
Found there rich jewels; recover'd her, and plac'd 

her 


s You are, you are—O royal Pericles {] The ſimilitude between 
this ſcene, and the diſcovery in the laſt act of The Winter's Tale, 
will, I ſuppoſe, ftrike every reader, MaLone. 


M hat means the auoman ?] This reading was furniſh'd by the 


ſecond quarto. The firſt reads—What means the mum ? 
MaLoNnE. 


7 Look to the lady;] When lady Macbeth pretends to ſwoon, on 
hearing the account of Duncan's murder, the ſame exclamation is 
uſed, Theſe words belong, I believe, to Pericles. MaLoxNE. 

Early, one bluſi'ring morn, ] Old copy—in bluſt'ring &c. 
The emendation, which is judicious, was furniſhed by Mr, Malone. 

STEEVENSs 


9 Found there rich jewels J The ſecond quarto, the folios, and 
Mr. Rowe, read hee jewels, Pericles's next queſtion ſhews that 
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Here in Diana's temple.* 
PER. May we ſee them? 


Cxx. Great fir, they ſhall be brought you to my 
houſe, 


Whither I invite you.“ Look! Thaiſa is 
Recover'd, 


TH41. O, let me look! 
If he be none of mine, my ſanctity 
Will to my ſenſe * bend no licentious ear, 
But curb it, ſpite of ſeeing. O, my lord, 
Are you not Pericles? Like him you ſpeak, 
Like him you are: Did you not name a tempeſt, 
A birth, and death? 


PER. The voice of dead Thaiſa! 


TAI. That Thaiſa am I, ſuppoſed dead, 
And drown'd.* 


theſe could not be the poet's word. The true reading is found in 
the firſt quarto. It ſhould be remembered, that Cerimon delivered 
theſe jewels to Thaiſa, (before ſhe left his houſe) in whoſe cuſtody 
they afterwards remained, MalLoxx. 


2 Here in Diana's temple.] The ſame fituation occurs again in 
The Comedy of Errors, where Ægeon loſes his wife at ſea, and finds 
her at laſt in a nunnery. STEEVENS. 


3 they ſhall be brought you to my houſe, 

Whither I invite you. | "This circumſtance bears ſome reſem- 
blance to the meeting of Leontes and Hermione. The office of 
Cerimon is not unlike that of Paulina in The Winter's Tale. 

STEEVENS, 
4 —— to my ſenſe—] Senſe is here uſed for /en/ual paſſion. So 
alſo, in Meaſure for Meaſure and in Hamlet, [See note on— 
«© — - Senſe, ſure, you have, 
« Elſe you could not have motion:“ 
in the latter, Act III. fc, iv.] MaLons. 


$ ſuppoſed dead, 


And drown'd, | Suppoſed dead, and that my death was by drown- 
ing. MaLone. - 

Drown'd, in this inſtance, does not ſignify ſuffocated by water, 
but overwhelmed in it. Thus in Kzolles's Hiftory : ** Galleys might 


be drowned in the harbour with the great ordnance, before they 
could be rigged,” STEEVENS, 
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Pts. Immortal Dian! 


THAI. Now I know you better.— 
When we with tears parted Pentapolis, 
The king, my father, gave you ſuch a ring. 
[ Shows a ring. 


PER. This, this: no more, you gods! your pre- 
ſent kindneſs 


Makes my paſt miſeries ſport: * You ſhall do well, 
That on the touching of her lips I may 

Melt, and no more be ſeen.” O come, be buried 
A ſecond time within theſe arms.“ 


Mk. My heart 
Leaps to be gone into my mother's boſom. 
[ Kneels to THAISA. 


Pk. Look, who kneels here! Fleſh of thy fleſh, 
Thaiſa : 

Thy burden at the ſea, and call'd Marina, 

For ſhe was yielded there, 


* This, this : no more, you gods ! your preſent kindneſs 
Makes my paſt miſeries ſport: | So, in King Lear: 
« It is a chance that does redeem all ſorrows 
1 That ever I have felt.” MaLoxe. 


7 — I ma 
Melt, and no more be ow This is a ſentiment which Shak. 

ſpeare never fails to introduce on occaſions ſimilar to the preſent, 
So, in Othello: 

* ——— — If it were now to die 

«« *Twere now to be moſt happy,” &c. 
Again, in The Winter's Tale : 

« If I might die within this hour, I have liv'd 

« To die when I defire.” MALONE. 


Melt, and no more be ſeen.] So, in the 39th P/alm — “ 0 
ſpare me a little, that I may recover my ſtrength, before I go hence, 
and be no more ſeen,” STEEVENS. 


3 O come, be buried 
A ſecond time within theſe arms.] So, in The Winter's Tale: 
«© Not like a corſe ;—or if—not to be buried, 
« But quick, and in mine arms,” MaLoxE, 
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THAI. Bleſs'd, and mine own!“ 
HL. Hail, madam, and my queen! 


THAI. I know you not. 
PER. You have heard me ſay, when ] did fly from 
Tyre, 
T left behind an ancient ſubſtitute. 
Can you remember what I call'd the man? 
I have nam'd him oft. 


THAI. *Twas Helicanus then. 
PEtx. Still confirmation: 

Embrace him dear Thaiſa; this is he. 

Now do I long to hear how you were found; 
How poſſibly preſerv'd; and whom to thank, 
Beſides the gods, for this great miracle. 


TH41. Lord Cerimon, my lord; this man, 
Through whom the gods have ſhown their power ; 
that can 
From firſt to laſt reſolve you. 


PER. Reverend ſir, 
The gods can have no mortal officer 
More like a god than you. Will you deliver 
How this dead queen re-lives ? 


CER. I will, my lord. 
Beſeech you, firſt go with me to my houſe, 
Where ſhall be ſhown you all was found with her; 
How ſhe came placed here within the temple ; 
No needful thing omitted, 


PER. Pure Diana ! 


9 Bleſs'd, and mine own!] So, in The Winter's Tat: : 
„ Tell me, mine own, 
Where haſt thou been preſery'd? Where liv'd ? How 
found 
« Thy father's court?” MALoxx. 
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I bleſs thee * for thy viſion, and will offer 

My night oblations to thee. Thaiſa, 

This prince, the fair- betrothedꝰ of your daughter, 
Shall marry her at Pentapolis.+ And now, 

This ornament that makes me look ſo diſmal, 
Will I, my lov'd Marina, clip to form; 

And what this fourteen years no razor touch'd, 
To grace thy marriage-day, I'll beautify.s 


2 I bl: thee—] For the inſertion of the perſonal pronoun I am 
reſponſible, MarLone, 


3 the fair-betrothed—] i. e. fairly contracted, honourably 
affianced. STEEVENS. 
4 ij, 
T his prince, the fair-betrathed of your daughter, 
Shall marry ber at Pentapolis.] So, in the laſt ſcene of The 
Winter's Tale, Leontes informs Paulina : 
* — ——— This your ſon-in-law, 
«« And ſon unto the king, (whom heavens directing,) 
« It troth-plight to your daughter.” MaLoxs, 


5 — And now, 

This ornament that makes me look ſo diſmal, 

Will I, my lud Marina, clip to form; 

And what this fourteen years no razor touch'd, 

To grace thy marriage-day, I'll beautify.) So, in Much Ad 
about Nothing: the barber's man hath been ſeen with 
— ; and the old ornament of his cheek hath already ſtuff d tennis 

wa 

The author has here followed Gower, or Ga Romanornm : 

© . this a vowe to God I make, 

«© That I ſhall never for hir ſake 

« My berde for no likynge ſhave, 

« Till it befalle that I have 

* In convenable time of age | 

« Beſette hir unto mariage. GConfeſſio Amantis. 

The word % in the firſt line, and the words—my lu Marina, 
in the ſecond, which both the ſenſe and metre require, I have ſup- 
plied. MaLone, | 

The author is in this place guilty of a ſlight inadvertency. It 
was but a ſhort time before, when Pericles arrived at Tharſus, and 
heard of his daughter's death, that he made a vow never to waſh 
his face or cut his hair. M. Mason. | 


See p. 50g, n. 4: where, if my reading be not erroneous, a 
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THr4r. Lord Cerimon hath letters of good credit, 
Sir, that my father's dead. 


Pegs. Heavens make a ſtar of him!“ Yet there, 
my queen, | 
We'll celebrate their nuptials, and ourſelves 
Will in that Kingdom ſpend our following days ; 
Our ſon and daughter ſhall in Tyrus reign. 
Lord Cerimon, we do our longing ſtay, 
To hear the reſt untold.—Sir, lead the way.“ 
[ Exeunt, 


Enter Gowts. 


Gow. In Antioch, and his daughter,* you 
have heard 
Of monſtrous luſt the due and juſt reward : 
In Pericles, his queen and daughter, ſeen 
(Although aſlail'd with fortune fierce and keen,) 


proof will be found that this vow was made almoſt immediately 
after the birth of Marina ; and conſequently that Mr. M. Maſon's 
preſent remark has no ſure foundation. STEEVENS, | 


6 Heavens make a ſtar of him!] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
« 'Take him and cut him into little fars br 
Again, in Cymbeline : 
«%  — for they are fit 
To inlay heaven with fars.” STEEVENS. 


7 Sir, lead the way.] Dr. Johnſon has juſtly objected to the 
lame and impotent concluſion of the ſecond part of King Henry IV: 
„Come, will you hence?“ The concluding line of The Winter's 
Tale furniſhes us with one equally abrupt, and nearly reſembling 
the preſent :—** Haſtily lead away.” This paſſage will juſtify the 
correction of the old copy now made, It reads—Sir, leads the 
way. MaLoNE. | 

8 In Antioch, and his daughter, | The old copies read—In Antio- 
chus and his daughter, &c. The correction was ſuggeſted by Mr. 
Steevens. So, (as he obſerves,) in Shakſpeare's other . 
France, for the king of France; Moracco, for the king of Mo- 
rocco, &c. MaALONE, R 
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Virtue preſerv'd from fell deſtruction's blaſt, 

Led on by 3 and crown'd with joy at 
laſt.“ 

In Helicanus may you well deſcry 

A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty: 

In reverend Cerimon there well appears, 

The worth that learned charity aye wears. 

For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame 

Had ſpread their curſed deed, and honour'd 
name * 

Of Pericles, to rage the city turn; 

That him and his they in his palace burn. 

The gods for murder ſeemed ſo content 

To puniſh them; although not done, but 
meant.* 

So, on your patience evermore attending, 

New joy wait on you! Here our play has 
ending. [ Exit GowER.* 


9 Virtue preſerv'd from fell deſtruction's blaſt, 

Led on by heaven, and crown'd with joy at 2 All the copies 
are here, I think, manifeſtly corrupt. — Ihey read: 
Virtue preferr'd from fell deſtructian's af . 

The groſs and numerous errors of even the moſt accurate copy 
of this play, will, it is hoped, juſtify the liberty that has been taken 
on this and ſome other occaſions. 

It would be difficult to produce from the works of Shakſpeare 
many couplets more ſpirited and harmonious than this. MaLons. 


2 and Honour d name —] The firſt and ſecond quarto read 
the honour'd name. The reading of the text, which appears to 
me more intelligible, is that of the folio 1664. The city 1s here 


uſed for the collective body of the citizens. Marone. 


3 To puniſh them; although not done, but meant.) The defective 
metre of this line in the old copy, induces me to think that the 
word them, which I have ſupplied, was omitted by the careleſſneſs 
of the printer. MaLone. 


4 This play is ſo uncommonly corrupted by the printers, &c. 
that it does not ſo much ſeem to want illuſtration as emendation : 
and the errata are ſo numerous and groſs, that one is tempted to 
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ſuſpeR almoſt every line where there is the leaſt deviation in the 
language from what is either uſual or proper. Many of the cor- 
ruptions appear to have ariſen from an illiterate tranſcriber having 
written the ſpeeches by ear from an inaccurate reciter ; who be- 
tween them both have rendered the text (in the verbs particularly) 
very ungrammatical. 

More of the phraſeology uſed in the genuine dramas of Shak- 
ſpeare prevails in Pericles, than in any of the other fix doubted 
plays. Pzrcy. 


The fragment of the MS. poem, mentioned in the prelimina 
obſervations, has ſuffered ſo much by time, as to be ſcarcely legi- 
ble. The parchment on which it is written baving been converted 
into the cover of a book, for which purpoſe its edges were cut off, 
ſome words are entirely loſt, However, from the following con- 
cluding lines the reader may be enabled to form a judgement with 
reſpe& to the age of this piece: 

* ,+ ++ » « thys was tranſlatyd almoſt at englondes ende 


© ,. + + + « to the makers ſtat tak ſich a mynde 

* . . + . have y take hys bedys on hond and ſayd hys pat”. 

| mn noſtr. and _— 3 * 4 

« Thomas * vicary y underſtonde at wymborne mynſtre in 
that ſtede TY 185 

1060. y thouzte zou have wryte hit is nouzt worth to 
be knowe 

& , , that wole the ſothe ywyte go thider and me wol the 
ſchewe.”” 


On the ſubje& of Pericles, Lillo formed a tragedy of three acts, 
which was firft repreſented in the year 1738. 

To a former edition of this play were ſubjoined two Diſſerta- 
tions; one written by Mr. Steevens, the other by me. In the latter 
I urged ſuch arguments as then 3 to me to have weight, to 
prove that it was the entire work of Shakſpeare, and one of his 
earlieſt compoſitions. Mr. Steevens on the other hand maintained, 
that it was originally the production of ſome elder playwright, and 
afterwards improved by our poet, whoſe hand was acknowledged 
to be viſible in many ſcenes throughout the play. On a review of 
the various arguments which each of us produced in favour of his 
own — I am now convinced that the theory of Mr. 
Steevens was right, and have no difficulty in acknowledging my 
own to be erroneous. 


This play was entered on the Stationers' books, together with 


* The letters in the Italick character have been ſupplied by the conjecture of 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, who very obligingly examined this ancient tragment, and fur- 
niſhed the editor with the above extract. 
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Antony and Cleopatra, in the year 1608, by Edward Blount, a book- 
ſeller of eminence, and one of the publiſhers of the firſt folio 
edition of Shakſpeare's works. It was printed with his name in 
the title-page, in his life-time ; but this circumſtance proves no- 
thing ; becauſe by the knavery of bookſellers other pieces were alſo 
aſcribed to him in his life-time, of which he indubitably wrote not 
a line. Nor is it neceſſary to urge in ſupport of its genuineneſs, 
that at a ſubſequent period it was aſcribed to him by ſeveral dra- 
matick writers. I wiſh not to rely on any circumſtance of that 
kind; becauſe in all queſtions of this nature, internal evidence is 
the beſt that can be produced, and to every perſon intimately ac- 
uainted with our poet's writings, muſt in the preſent caſe be deci- 
Ton: The congemal ſentiments, the numerous expreſſions bearing 
a ſtriking ſimilitude to paſſages in his undiſputed plays, ſome of 
the incidents, the ſituation of many of the perſons, and in various 
places the colour of the ſtyle, all theſe combine to ſet the ſeal of 
Shakſpeare on the play before us, and furniſh us with internal and 
irreſiſtible proofs, that a conſiderable portion of this piece, as it 
now appears, was written by him. The greater part of the three 
laſt acts may, I think, on this ground be ſafely aſcribed to him; 
and his hand may be traced 2 in the other two diviſions. 
To alter, new- model, and improve the unſucceſsful dramas of 
preceding writers, was, I believe, much more common in the 
time of Shakſpeare than is generally ſuppoſed. This piece having 
been thus new-modelled by our poet, and enriched with many 
happy ſtrokes from his pen, is unqueſtionably entitled to that place 
among his works, which it has now obtained, MaLowe. 


After Mr. Malone's retraction, (which is no leſs honourable to 
himſelf than to the preſent editor of Pericles,) it may be aſked why 
the diſſertations mentioned in the foregoing note appear a ſecond 
time in print. To ſuch a queſtion I am not unwilling to reply. My 
ſole motive for republiſhing them is to manifeſt that the ſkill diſ- 

layed by my late opponent in defence of what he conceived to 
— been right, can only be exceeded by the liberality of his 
conceſſion ſince he has ſuppoſed himſelf in the wrong. 


SrBEVERS. 


In a former diſquiſition concerning this play, I mentioned, that 
the dumb ſhows, which are found in it, induced me to doubt 
whether it came from the pen of Shakſpeare. The ſentiments that 
I then expreſſed, were ſuggeſted by a very haſty and tranſient 
ſurvey of the piece. I am ſtill, however, of opinion, that this 
conſideration (our author having expreſsly ridiculed ſuch exhibi- 
tions) might in a very doubtful queſtion have ſome weight. But 
weaker proofs muſt yield to ſtronger. . It is idle to lay any great 
{treſs upon ſuch a ſlight circumſtance, when the piece itſelf fur- 

I 
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niſhes internal and irreſiſtible evidence of its authenticity, The 
congenial ſentiments, the numerous expreſſions bearing a ſtriking 
ſimilitude to paſſages in his undiſputed plays, the incidents, the 
ſituations of the perſons, the colour of the ſtyle, at leaſt through 
the greater part of the play, all, in my apprehenſion, conſpire to 
ſet the ſeal of Shakſpeare on this performance, What then ſhall 
we ſay to theſe dumb ſhows? Either, that the poet's practice was 
not always conformable to his opinions, (of which there are abun- 
dant proofs) or, (what I rather believe to be the caſe) that this was 
one of his earlieſt dramas, written at a time when theſe exhibitions 
were much admired, and before he had ſeen the abſurdity of ſuch 
ridiculous pageants: probably, in the year 1590, or 1591.“ 

Mr. Rowe in his Fn edition of Shakſpeare ſays, ** It is owned 
that ſome part of Pericles certainly was written by him, particularly 
the laſt at.” Dr. Farmer, whoſe opinion in every thing that 
relates to our author has deſervedly the greateſt weight, thinks the 
hand of Shakſpeare may be ſometimes ſeen in the latter part of the 
play, and there only. The ſcene, in the laſt act, in which Pericles 
en his daughter, is indeed eminently beautiful; but the 
whole piece appears to me to furniſh abundant proofs of the hand 
of Shakſpeare. The inequalities in different parts of it are not 

reater than may be found in ſome of his other dramas. It ſhould 
be remembered alſo, that Dryden, who lived near enough the time 
to be well informed, has pronounced this play to be our author's 
firſt performance: | 
« Shakſpeare's own Muſe his Pericles firſt bore ; 
% The Prince of Tyre was elder than the Moor.“ 

Let me add, that the contemptuous manner in which Ben Jonſon 
has mentioned it, is, in my apprehenſion, another proof of its 
authenticity. In his memorable Ode, written ſoon after his New 
Inn had been damned, when he was comparing his own unſucceſs- 
ful pieces with the applauded dramas of his contemporaries, he 
naturally choſe to point at what he eſteemed a weak performance 
of a rival, whom he appears to have envied and hated merely 
becauſe the ſplendor of his genius had eclipſed his own, and had 
rendered the reception of thoſe tame and diſguſting imitations of 
antiquity, which he boaſtingly called the only legitimate Engliſh 
dramas, as cold as the performances themſelves. 


* If this play was written in the year 1590 or 1591, with what colour of truth 
could it be ſtyled (as it is in the title-page to the firſt edition of it, 4to. 1609, 
& the late and much admired &.? STEEVENS., 
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As the ſubjeR is of ſome curioſity, I ſhall make no apology for 
laying before the reader a more minute inveſtigation of it. It 1s 
proper, however, to inform him, that one of the following diſſer- 
tations on the genuineneſs of this play precedes the other only for a 
reaſon aſſigned by Dogberry, that awhere tau men ride en a horſe, 
one muſt ride behind. That we might catch hints from the ſtriftures 
of each other, and collect what we could mutually advance into a 
point, Mr. Steevens and I ſet forward with an agreement to main- 
tain the propriety of our reſpective ſuppoſitions relative to this 
piece, as far as we were able; to ſubmit our remarks, as they 
gradually increaſed, alternately to each other, and to diſpute the 
oppoſite hypotheſis, till one of us ſhould acquieſce in the opinion 
of bis opponent, or each remain confirmed in his own. The reader 
is therefore requeſted to bear in mind, that if the laſt ſeries of argu- 
ments be conſidered as an anſwer to the firſt, the firſt was equally 
written in reply to the laſt: 

10 unus ſeſe armat utroque, 
„ Unaque mens animat non diſociabilis ambos. 
MaLoxe, 


THAT this tragedy has ſome merit, it were vain to deny; but 
that it is the entire compoſition of Shakſpeare, 1s more than can 
be haſtily granted. I ſhall not venture, with Dr. Farmer, to de- 
termine that the hand of our great poet 1s only viſible in the laſt 
act, for I think it appears in Everal ſſages diſperſed over each 
of theſe diviſions. I find it difficult, Cn to perſuade myſelf 
that he was the original fabricator of the plot, or the author of 
every N chorus, &c. and this opinion is founded on a con- 
currence of circumſtances which I ſhall attempt to enumerate, that 
the reader may have the benefit of all the lights I am able to throw 
on ſo obſcure a ſubject. 

Be it firſt obſerved, that moſt of the choruſes in Pericles are 
written in a meaſure which Shakſpeare has not employed on the 
ſame occaſion, either in The Winter's Tale, Romeo and Fuliet, or 
King Henry the Fifth. If it be urged, that throughout theſe re- 
citations Gower was his model, I can ſafely affirm that their lan- 
guage, and ſometimes their verſification, by no means reſembles 
that of Chaucer's contemporary. One of theſe monologues is com- 
poſed in hexameters, and another in alternate rhymes; neither of 
which are ever found in his printed works, or thoſe which yet 
remain in manuſcript; nor does he, like the author of Pericles, 
introduce four and five-feet metre in the ſame ſeries of lines. It 
Shak ſpeare therefore be allowed to have copied not only the general 
outline, but even the peculiarities of nature with eaſe and accuracy, 
we may ſurely ſuppoſe that, at the expence of ſome unprofitable 
labour, he would not have failed ſo egregiouſly in his imitation of 
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antiquated ſtyle or numbers. That he could aſſume with nicety 
the terms of affectation and pedantry, he has ſhown in the characters 
of Ofrick and Armado, Holofernes and Nathaniel, That he could 
ſucceſsfully counterfeit provincial dialects, we may learn from 
Edgar and Sir Hugh Evans; and that he was no ſtranger to the 
peculiarities of forei ronunciation, is likewiſe — a from 
ſeveral ſcenes of Engliſh tinctured with French, in The Merry Wives 
of Windſor and King Henry the Fifth.* 

But it is here urged by Mr. Malone, that an exact imitation of 
Gower would have proved unintelligible to any audience during the 
reign of Elizabeth. If it were (which I am flow to admit) our — 
judgement would ſcarce have permitted him to chooſe an agent 
ſo inadequate to the purpoſe of an interpreter ; one whoſe years 
and phraſeology muſt be ket ac variance before he could be under- 
ſtood, one who was to aſſume the form, office, and habit of an 
ancient, and was yet to ſpeak the language of a modern. 

I am ready to allow my opponent that the authors who introduced 
Machiavel, Guicciardine, and the Monk of Chefter, on the ſtage, have 
never yet been blamed becauſe they avoided to make the two 
former ſpeak in their native tongue, and the latter in the Engliſh 
dialect of his age. The proper * of the Italian 2 
and hiſtorian, could not have been underſtood by our common 
audiences; and as to Rainulph, he is known to have compoſed his 
chronicle in Latin, Beſides, theſe three perſonages were writers 
in proſe. They are alike called up to ſuperintend the relations 
which were originally found in their reſpective books; and the 
magick that converted them into poets, might claim an equal 
power over their modes of declamation, The caſe is otherwiſe, when 
ancient bards, whoſe compoſitions were in Engliſh, are ſummoned 
from the grave to inſtru their countrymen ; for theſe apparitions 


may be expected to ſpeak in the ſtyle and language that diſtinguiſhes 


* Notwithſtanding what I have advanced in fayour of Shakſpeare's uncommon 
powers of imitation, I am by no means ſure he would haye proved ſucceſsful in 
a cold attempt to copy the peculiarities of language more ancient than his own, 
His exalted genius would have taught him to deſpiſe fo ſervile an undertaking ; 
and his good ſenſe would have reſtrained him from engaging in a taſk which he 
had neither leiſure nor patience to perform. His talents are diſplayed in copies 
from originals of a higher rank. Neither am I convinced that inferior writers 
have been over-lucky in poetical mimickries of their early predeceſſors. It is leſs 
difficult to deform language, than to beſtow on it the true caſt of antiquity z and 
though the licentiouſneſs of Chaucer, and the obſolete words employed by Gower, 
are within the reach of moderate abilities, the humour of the one, and the 
general idiom of the other, are not quite ſo eaſy of attainment. The beſt of 
our modern poets have ſucceeded but tolerably in ſhort compoſitions of this kind, 
and haye therefore ſhown their prudence in attempting none of equal length with 
the aſſembled choruſes in Pericles, which conſiſt at leaſt of three hundred lines. 
— Mr. Pope profeſles to give us a ſtory in the manner of Chaucer ; but uſes a 
metre on the occaſion in which not a ſingle tale of that author is written. 
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their real age, and their known productions, when there is no ſuf- 
ficient reaſon why they ſhould depart from them. 

If the inequalities of meaſure which I have pointed out, be alſo 
viſible in the lyrick parts of Macbeth, &c. I muſt obſerve that 
throughout theſe plays our author has not profeſſed to imitate the 
ſtyle or manner of any acknowledged character or age; and there- 
fore was tied down to the ade of no particular rules. 
Moſt of the irregular lines, however, in 4 Midſummer Night's 
Dream, &c. I ſuſpect of having been prolonged by caſual mono- 
ſyllables, which ſtole into them through the inatiention of the 
copyiſt, or the impertinence of the ſpeaker. If indeed the choruſes 
in Pericles contain many ſuch marked expreſſions as are diſcoverable 
in Shakſpeare's other dramas, I muſt confeſs that they have hitherto 
eſcaped my notice; unleſs they may be ſaid to occur in particulars 
which of neceſſity muſt be common to all ſoliloquies of a ſimilar 
kind. Such interlocutions cannot fail occaſionally to contain the 
ſame modes of addreſs, and the ſame perſuaſive arguments to ſolicit 
indulgence and ſecure applauſe. As for the ardentia werba cele- 
brated by Mr, Malone, (to borrow Milton's phraſe,) in my ap- 
prehenſion they burn but cold and frore. 

To theſe obſervations I may add, that though Shakſpeare ſeems 
to have been well verſed in the writings of Chaucer, his plays con- 
tain no marks of his acquaintance with the works of Gzver, from 
whoſe fund of ſtories not one of his plots 1s adopted. When I 
quoted the Confefffo Amantis to illuſtrate Florentius' love“ in The 
Taming of a Shrew, it was only becauſe I had then met with no 
other book in which that tale was related. I ought not to quit the 
ſubje& of theſe choruſes without remarking that Gower interpoſes 
no leſs than ſix times in the courſe of our play, excluſive of his 


introduction and peroration. Indeed he enters as often as any 


chaſm in the ſtory requires to be ſupplied. I do not recolle the 
ſame practice in other tragedies, to which the chorus uſually ſerves 
as a prologue, and then appears only between the acts. Shakſpeare's 
legitimate pieces in which theſe mediators are found, might ſtill 
be repreſented without their aid; but the omiſſion of Gower in 
Pericles would render it ſo perfectly confuſed, that the audience 
* juſtly exclaim with Othello: —** Chaos is come again.“ 

ery little that can tend with certainty to eſtabliſh or oppoſe 
our author's excluſive right in this dramatick performance, is to 
be collected from the dumb fbows; for he has no ſuch in his other 
plays as will ſerve to direct our judgement, "Theſe in Pericles are 
not introduced (in compliance with two ancient cuſtoms) at ſtated 
periods, or for the ſake of adventitious ſplendor. They do not 
appear before every act, like thoſe in Ferrex and Porrex; they are 
not, like thoſe in Feca/ffa, merely oſtentatious. Such deviations 
from common practice incline me to believe that originally there 
were no mute exhibitions at all throughout the piece; but that 
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when Shakſpeare undertook to reform it, finding ſome parts pe- 
culiarly long or unintereſting, he now and then ſtruck out the 
dialogue, and only left the action in its room; adviſing the author 
to add a few lines to his choruſes, as auxiliaries on the occaſion. 
Thoſe whoſe fate it is to be engaged in the repairs of an old 
manfion-houſe, muſt ſubmit to many aukward expedients, which 
they would have eſcaped in a fabrick conſtructed on their own 
plan: or it might be obſerved, that though Shakſpeare has ex- 
reſſed his contempt of ſuch dumb hows as were inexplicable, there 
15 no reaſon to believe he would have pointed the ſame ridicule at 
others which were more eaſily underſtood. I do not readily perceive 
that the aid of a dumb how is much more reprehenſible than that 
of a chorus : 
«« Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem 
* Quam quz ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus.“ 

If it be obſerved that the latter will admit of ſentiment and 
poetical imagery, it may be alſo urged that the former will ſerve to 
furniſh out ſach ſpectacles of magnificence as ſhould by no means 
appear deſpicable in a kingdom which has ever encouraged the 
pomp of lord mayors' feaſts, inſtallments, and coronations.—1 
ſhould extend theſe remarks to an unwarrantable length, or might 
be tempted to prove that many of Shakſpeare's plays exhibit traces 
of theſe ſolemn pantomimes ; * though they are too adroitly ma- 
naged by him to have need of verbal interpretation. 

Next it may be remarked, that the valuable parts of Pericles are 
more diſtinguiſhed by their poetical turn, than by variety of cha- 
rafter, or command over the paſſions, Partial graces are indeed 
almoſt the only improvements that the mender of a play already 
written can eaſily introduce; for an error in the firſt concoction 
can be redeemed by no future proceſs of chemiſtry, A few flowery 
lines may here and there be ſtrewn on the ſurface of a dramatic 
piece; but theſe have little power to 898 its general maſs, 
Character, on the contrary, muſt be deſigned at the author's outſer, 
and proceed with gradual congeniality through the whole. In 

nuine Shakſpeare, it inſinuates itſelf every where, with an addreſs 


like that of Virgil's ſnake— | 


* The reader who is willing to purſue this hint, may conſult what are now 
called the ſtage directions, throughout the folio 1623, in the following pages. I 
refer to this copy, becauſe it cannot be ſuſpected of modern interpolation. 
Tempeſt, P · 13 15, 16. Ali's Well & c. 234, 238. King Henry VI. P. 1. 
100, 102, 105. Ditto, P. II. 125, 127, 129. Ditto, P. III. 164. King 
Henry VIII. 206, 207, 211, 215, 224, 226, 231. Coriolanus, 6, 7. Titus 
Andronicus, 31. Timon, $2. Macbeth, 135, 144. Hamlet, 267. Antony and 
Cleopatra, 351, 355. Cymbeline, 392, 393- 
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ce 


fit tortile collo 
Aurum ingens coluber; fit longæ tznia vittz, 
* Innectitque comas, et membris lubricus errat.” 

But the drama before us contains no diſcrimination of manners,* 
(except in the comick dialogues,) very few traces of original 
thought, and is evidently deſtitute of that intelligence and uſeful 
knowledge that pervade even the meaneſt of Shakſpeare's undiſ- 
E performances. To ſpeak more plainly, it is neither enriched 

y the gems that ſparkle through the rubbiſh of Lowe's Labour's 
Left, nor the good ſenſe which fo often fertilizes the barren fable 
of The Tao Gentlemen of Verona, —Pericles, in ſhort, is little more 
than a ſtring of adventures ſo numerous, ſo inartificially crowded 
together, and ſo far removed from probability, that in my private 
judgement, I muſt acquit even the irregular and lawleſs Shakſpeare 
of having conſtructed the fabrick of the drama, though he has 
certainly beſtowed ſome decoration on its parts. Yet even this de- 
coration, like embroidery on a blanket, only ſerves by contraſt to 
expoſe the meanneſs of the original materials. That the plays of 
Shakſpeare have their inequalities likewiſe, is ſufficiently under- 
ſtood ; but they are ſtill the inequalities of Shakſpeare, He oe 
occaſionally be abſurd, but is ſeldom fooliſh; he may be cenſured, 
but can rarely be deſpiſed. 

I do not recolle& a ſingle plot of Shakſpeare's formation (or 
even adoption from preceding plays or novels), in which the ma- 
Jority of the characters are not ſo well connected, and ſo neceſſary 
in reſpect of each other, that they proceed in combination to the 
end of the ſtory; unleſs that ſtory (as in the caſes of Antigonus and 
Mercurio) requires the interpoſition of death. In Pericles this con- 
tinuity is wanting; 

6 disjectas moles, avulſaque ſaxis 

«© Saxa vides;” 
and even with the aid of Gower the ſcenes are rather looſely 
tacked together, than cloſely interwoven. We ſee no more of 
Antiochus after his firſt appearance, His anonymous daughter 
utters but one unintelligible couplet, and then vaniſhes. Simonides 
likewiſe is loſt as ſoon as the marriage of Thai/a is over; and the 
puniſhment of C/eox and his wife, which poetick juſtice demanded, 
makes no part of the action, but is related in a kind of epi- 
logue by Gower. This is at leaſt a practice which in no inſtance 


* Thoſe opticks that can detect the ſmalleſt veſtige of Shakſpeare in the cha- 
racter of the Pentapolitan monarch, cannot fail with equal felicity to diſcover 
Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt, and to find all that ſheuld adorn the Graces, 
in the perſons and conduct of the weird 2 Compared with this Simonides, 
the King of Navarre in Love's Labcur's Left, Theſeus in the Midſummer Night's 


Dream, and the Rex fiftulatiſfmus in All's well that ends well, are the rareſt 
compounds of Machiavel and Hercutes, 
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has received the ſanction of Shakſpeare, From ſuch deficiency 
of mutual intereſt, and liaiſon among the perſonages of the drama, 
I am further ſtren 
ſhare in conſtructing it.“ Dr. Johnſon long ago obſerved that 


in my belief that our great poet had no 


It is remarkable, that not a name appropriated by Shakſpeare to any cha- 
racter throughout his other plays, is to be found in this. At the ſame time the 
reader will obſerve that, except in ſuch pieces as are built on hiſtorical ſubjects, 
or Engliſh fables, he employs the ſame proper names repeatedly in his different 


dramas, 
Antonio, Tempeſt. Two Gent. Much Ado. T. Night. M. of V. 
Se baſtian. Tw. Night. 
Ferdinand. L. L. Loſt. 
Franciſco, Hamlet. 
Stephano. M. of Ven. 
Helena. Cymbeline. All's Well. M. N. Dr. Tr. and Creſſ. 
Demetrius. M. N. Dr. Ant. and Cl. 
Valentine. Two Gent. Tw. Night. 
Balthazar, Much Ado. M. of Ven. Com. of E. R. and Jul. 
Eſcalus. R. and Jul, M. for Meaſ. 
Claudio. Much Ado. 

uliet. R. and Jul, 

ariana. M. for Meaſ. All's Well. 

Vincentio. Tam. the Shrew. 
Portia, ulius Cæſar. M. of Ven. 
Gratiano. Othello. 
Roſaline. L. L. Loſt. As you &c. 
Katharine. Tam. the Shrew, L. L. Loſt. 
Maria. Twelfth Night. 
Emilia. Othello. W. Tale. Com. of E. 
Angelo. M. for Meaſ. Com. of E. 
Varro. Timon. Julius Cæſ. 
Flavius. 
Lucilius. 
Diomedes. Tr. and Creſſ. Ant. and Cleo. 
Varrius. M. for Meaſ. — 
Cornelius. Hamlet. Cymbeline. 
Bianca. Othello. T. the Shrew. 
Paris. Tr. and Creſſl, R. and Jul. 
Baptiſta, Hamlet. T. the Shr, 
Claudius. Jul Cæſar. 
Philo. Ant. and Cleo. imon, 
Ventidius. 
Lucius. Cymbeline. 
Ce ſario. Twelfth Night. Ant. and Cleo. 


To theſe might be added ſuch as only differ from each other by means of freſh 


terminations 3 


and Launcelot. Merchant of Venice. 


Launce. Two Gent, 
Adrian. Tempeſt. 
Franciſco. Hamlet, &c. 


and Adriana. Comedy of Errors. 
and Franciſca, Meaſure for Meaſure. 


Luce, Com. of Errors. Lucina, ibid. Lucetta, Two Gent. 
Silvius. As you like it. and Silvia. Two Gent. of Verona. 
Egeus. Mid. Night's Dr. and Egeon. Comedy of Errors. 


and Hortenſio. Taming of the Shrew. 
and Leonatus. Cymbeline. 


Hortenſius. Timon. 
Leonato. Much Ado. 


we... EI. 
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his real power is not ſeen in the ſplendor of particular paſſages, but 
in the progreſs of his fable, and the tenour of his dialogue : and 
when it becomes neceſſary for me to quote a deciſion founded on 
comprehenſive views, I can appeal to none in which 1 ſhould more 
implicitly confide.—Gawer relates the ſtory of Pericles in a manner 
not quite ſo deſultory; and yet ſuch a tale as that of Prince Appolyn, 
in its moſt perfect ſtate, would hardly have attracted the notice of 
any playwright, except one who was quite a novice in the rules of 
his art, Mr, Malone indeed obſerves that our author has purſued 
the legend exactly as he found it in the Confifffro Amantis, or elſe- 
where. I can only add, that this is by no means his practice in 
any other dramas, except ſuch as are merely hiſtorical, or founded 
on facts from which he could not venture to deviate, becauſe they 
were univerſally believed. Shakſpeare has deſerted his originals in 
As you like it, Hamlet, King Lear, &c. The curious reader may 
eaſily convince himſelf of the truth of theſe aſſertions. 

That Shakſpeare has repeated in his later plays any material cir- 
cumſtances which he had adopted in his more early ones, I am by 
no means ready to allow. Some ſmaller coincidences with himſelf 
may perhaps diſcovered. Though it be not uſual for one 
archi to build two fabricks exactly alike, he may yet be found 
to have diſtributed many ornaments in common over both, and to 
have fitted up more than one apartment with the ſame cornice and 
mouldings. If Pericles ſhould be ſuppoſed to bear any general and 
ſtriking reſemblance to The Winter's Tale, let me enquire in what 
part of the former we are to ſearch for the ſlighteſt traces of 
Leontes' jealouſy (the hinge on which the fable turns) the noble 
fortitude of Hermione, the gallantry of Florizel, the ſpirit of Paulina, 
or the humour of Autelycus * Two ſtories cannot be ſaid to have 
much correſpondence, when the chief features that diſtinguiſh the 
one, are entirely wanting in the other. 


Names that in ſome plays are appropriated to ſpeaking characters, in other 
dramas are introduced as belonging only to abſent perſons or things. Thus we 
have mention of a 

Roſaline, a Lucio, a Helena, a Valentine, &c. in Romeo and Juliet. 

Iſabella, Eſcalus, Antonio, and Sebaſtian, in All's well that ends well. 

Capulet and Roderigo, in 'Twelfth Night. 

Ferdinand and Troilus, in the Taming of a Shrew, &c. 

I have taken this minute treuble to gain an opportunity of obſerving how un- 
likely it is that Shakſpeare ſhould have been content to uſe ſecond-hand names in 
ſo many of his more finiſhed plays, and at the ſame time have beſtowed original 
ones throughout the ſcenes of Pericles, This affords additional ſuſpicion, to me 
at leaſt, that the ſtory, and the perſonz dramatis, were not of our author's 
ſelection. Neither Gower, nor the tranſlator of King Appolyn, has been followed 
on this occaſion z for the names of Pericles, Eſcanes, Simonides, Cleon, Lyſima- 
wy and Marina, are foreign to the old ſtory, as related both by the poet and 

e noveliſt, | 
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Mr. Malone is likewiſe willing to ſuppoſe that Shakſpeare con- 
tracted his dialogue in the laſt act of The Winter's Tale, becauſe he 
had before exhauſted himſelf on the ſame ſubjeR in Pericles, But 
it is eaſy to juſtify this diſtinction in our poet's conduct, on other 
principles. Neither the king or queen of Tyre feels the ſmalleſt 
degree of ſelf- reproach. ey meet with repeated expreſſions of 
. for they were parted only by unprovoked misfortune. 
They ſpeak without reſerve, becauſe there is nothing in their 
ſtory which the one or the other can wiſh to be ſupprefled, — 
Leontes, on the contrary, ſeems content to welcome his return of 
happineſs without expatiating on the means by which he had for- 
merly Joſt it ; nor does Hermione recapitulate her ſufferings, through 
fear to revive the memory of particulars which might be conſtrued 
into a reflection of her huſband's jealouſy. The diſcovery of Ma- 
rina would likewiſe admit of clamorous tranſport, for ſimilar rea- 
ſons; but whatever could be ſaid on the reſtoration of Perdita to 
her mother, would only tend to prolong the remorſe of her father. 
Throughout the notes which I have contributed to the play of 
Pericles, I have not been backward to point out many of the par- 
ticulars on which the opinion of Mr, Malone is built; for as truth, 
not victory, is the object of us both, I am ſure we cannot wiſh to 
keep any part of the evidence that may ſeem to affect our reciprocal 
opinions, out of ſight, 

Mr. Malone is likewiſe ſolicitous to prove, from the wildneſs 
and irregularity of the fable, &c. that this was either our author's 
firſt, or one of his earlieſt dramas. It might have been ſo; and 
yet I am ſorry to obſerve that the ſame qualities predominate in his 
more mature performances; but there theſe defects are inſtrumental 
in producing beauties. If we travel in Antony and Cleopatra from 
Alexandria to Rome to Mcfſina—into Syria to Athens —to Adium, 
we are ſtill relieved in the courſe of our peregrinations by variety 
of objects, and importance of events. But are we rewarded in 
the ſame manner ſor our journeys from Antizch to Tyre, from T yre 
to Pentapalis, from Pentapolis to Tharſus, from Tharſus to Tyre, 
from Tyre to Mitylene, and from Mitylexe to Epheſus In one light, 
indeed, I am ready to allow Pericles was our poet's firſt attempt. 
Before he was ſatisfied with his own ſtrength, and truſted himſelf 
to the publick, he might have tried his hand with a partner, and 
ern the theatre in diſguiſe. Before he ventured to face an 
audience on the ſtage, it was natural that he ſhould peep at them 
through the curtain, 

What Mr. Malone has called the inequalities of the poetry, I ſhould 
rather term the patchwork of the flyle, in which the general flow of 
Shakſpeare is not often viſible, An unwearied blaze of words, 
like that which burns throughout Phædra and Hippolitus, and 
Mariamne, is never attempted by our author; for ſuch uniformity 
could be maintained but by keeping nature at a diſtance, Incauality 
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and wildneſs, therefore, cannot be received as criterions by which 
we are to diſtinguiſh the early pieces of Shakſpeare from thoſe 
which were written at a later period. 

But one peculiarity relative to the complete genuineneſs of this 
play, has hitherto been diſregarded, though in my opinion it is 
abſolutely decifive. I ſhall not heſitate to affirm, that through 
different parts of Peric/es, there are more frequent and more aukward 
ellipſes than occur in all the other dramas attributed to the ſame 
author ; and that theſe figures of ſpeech appear only in ſuch worth- 
leſs portions of the dialogue as cannot with juſtice be imputed to 
him. Were the play the work of any ſingle hand, or had it been 
corrupted only by a printer, it is natural to ſuppoſe that this clipped 
Jargon would have been ſcattered over it with equality, Had it 

n the compoſition of our great poet, he would be found to have 
availed himſelf of the ſame licenſe in his other tragedies ; nor per- 
haps, would an individual writer have called the ſame characters 
and places alternately Pericles and Pericles, Thaiſa and Thaiſa, 
Pentapolis and Pentapolis. Shakſpeare never varies the quantity 
of his proper names in the compaſs of one play. In Cymbeline we 
always meet with Poſthümus, not Poſthũmus, Arviragus, and not 
Arviragus. 

It may appear ſingular that I have hitherto laid no ſtreſs on ſuch 
parallels between the acknowledged plays of Shak ſpeare and Pericles, 
as are produced in the courſe of our preceding illuſtrations. But 
perhaps any argument that could be derived from ſo few of theſe, 
ought not to be deciſive; for the ſame reaſoning might tend to 
prove that every little piece of coincidence of thought and ex- 
preſſion, is in reality one of the petty larcenies of literature; and 
thus we might in the end impeach the original merit of thoſe 
whom we ought not to ſuſpe of having need to borrow from their 
predeceſſors. I can only add on this ſubject, (like Dr. Farmer) 
that the world is already poſſeſſed of the Marks of Imitation; and 
that there is ſcarce one Engliſh tragedy but bears ſome ſlight in- 
ternal reſemblance to another. I therefore attempt no deladion 
from premiſes occaſionally fallacious, nor pretend to diſcover in 
the piece before us the draughts of ſcenes which were afterwards 
more happily wrought, or the ſlender and crude principles of ideas 
which on other occaſions were dilated into conſequence, or poliſhed 


* Dr. Johnſon once aſſured me, that when he wrote his Irene he had never 
read Othello; but meeting with it ſoon afterwards, was ſurprized to find he had 
given one of his characters a ſpeech very ſtrongly reſembling that in which Caſſio 
deſcribes the effects produced by Deſdemona's beauty on ſuch inanimate object. 
as the gutter d rocks and congregated ſands, The doctor added, that on making 
the diſcovery, for fear of imputed plagiariſm, he truck out this accidental coinci- 
dence from his owa tragedy. | 
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into luſtre.“ Not that ſuch a kind of evidence, however ſtrong, 
or however ſkilfully applied, would diveſt my former arguments 


Though I admit that a ſmall portion of general and occaſional relations may 
paſs unſuſpected from the works of one author into thoſe of another, yet when 
multitudes of minute coincidences occur, they muſt have owed their introduction 
to contrivance and deſign. The ſureſt and leaſt equivocal marks of imitation 
(ſays Dr. Hurd) are to be found in peculiarities of phraſe and dition; an identity 
in both, is the moſt certain note of plagiariſm, 

This obſervation inclines me to offer a few words in regard to Shakſpeare's 
imputed ſhare in The Two Noble Kinſmen. 

On Mr. Pope's opinion relative to this ſubject, no great reliance can be 
placed; for he who reprobated The Winter's Tale as a performance alien to 
Shakſpeare, could boaſt of little acquaintance with the ſpirit or manner of the 
author whom he undertook to correct and explain. 

Dr. Warburton (Vol. I. after the table of editions) expreſſes a belief that our 
great poet wrote the firſt act, but in his worſt manner. The Doctor indeed 
only ſeems to have been ambitious of adding ſomewhat (though at random) to the 
deciſion of his predeceſſor, 

Mr. Seward's enquiry into the authenticity of this piece, has been fully 
examined by Mr. Colman, who adduces ſeveral arguments to prove that our 
author had no concern in it. [See Beaumont and Fletcher, laſt edit. Vol. I. 
p. 118,] Mr. Colman might have added more to the ſame purpoſe; but, luckily 
for the publick, his pen is always better engaged than in critical and antiquarian 
diſquiſitions. 

As Dr. Farmer has advanced but little on the preſent occaſion, I confeſs my 
inability to determine the point on which his concluſion is founded, 

This play, however, was not printed till eighteen years after the death of 
Shakſpeare; and its title-page carries all the air of a canting bookſeller's 
impoſition. Would any one elſe have thought it neceſſary to tell the world, that 
Fletcher and his pretended coadjutor, were <* memorable wortbies ?”> The piece 
too was printed for one Fobn Waterſon, a man who had no copy-right in any of 
our author's other dramas. It was equally unknown to the editors in 2623, 
and 1632; and was rejected by thoſe in 1664, and 168 5.—In 1661, Kirkman, 
another knight of tbe rubrick poſt, iſſued out The Birth of Merlin, by Rowley 
and _— Are we to receive a part of this alſo as a genuine work of the 
latter? for the authority of Kirkman is as reſpectable as that of Waterſon,l may 
add, as a ſimilar inſtance of the craft or ignorance of theſe ancient Curls, that 
in 1640, the Coronation, claimed by Sbirley, was printed in Fleteber's name, 
and (I know not why) is ſtill permitted to hold a place among his other 
dramas. 

That Shakſpeare had the ſlighteſt connection with B. and Fletcher, has not 
been proved by evidence of any kind, There are no verſes written by either in 
his commendation ; but they both ſtand convicted of having aimed their ridicule 
at paſſages in ſeveral of his plays. His imputed intimacy with one of them, is 
therefore unaccountable. Neither are the names of our great confederates 
_ enrolled with thoſe of other wits who frequented the _— mpofia held at the 

Devil Tavern in Fleet-ſtreet. As they were gentlemen of family and fortune, 
it is probable that they aſpired to company of a higher rank than that of needy 
poets, or mercenary players, Their dialogue bears abundant teſtimony to this 
ſuppoſition z while Shakſpeare's attempts to exhibit ſuch ſprightly converſations 
as paſs between young men of elegance and faſhion, are very rare, and almoſt 
confined (as — * remarks) to the characters of Mercutio and his aſſociates. 
Our author could not eaſily copy what he had few opportunities of obſerving.— 
So much for the unlikelineſs of Fletcher's having united with Shakſpeare in the 
ſame compoſition. | 
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of their weight; for I admit without reſerve that Shakſpeare, 


6 whoſe hopeful colours 
% Advance à half-fac'd ſun firiving to ſhine,” 


But here it may be aſked-—-why was the name of our poet joined with that 
of Beaumont's coadjutor in The Two Noble Kinſmen, rather than in any other 
play of the ſame author that ſo long remained in manuſcript? I anſwer,—that 
this event might have taken its riſe from the playhouſe tradition mentiened by 
Pope, and founded, as I conceive, on a fingular occurrence, which it is my 
preſent office to point out and illuſtrate to my readers. 

The language and images of this piece coincide perpetually with thoſe in the 
dramas of Shakſpeare. The ſame frequency of coincidence occurs in no other 
individual of Fletcher's works; and how is ſo material a diſtinction to be 
accounted for? Did Shakſpeare aſſiſt the ſurvivor of Beaumont in his tragedy ? 
Surely no; for if he had, he would not (to borrow a conceit from Meth in Love's 
Labour's Left) have written as if be bad been at a great feaft of tragedies, and 
flelen the ſcraps, It was natural that he ſhould more udiouſly have abſtained 
from the uſe of marked expreflions in this than in any other of his pieces 
written without aſſiſtance. He cannot be ſuſpected of fo pitiful an ambition as 
that of ſetting his ſeal on the portions he wrote, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 
of his colleague, It was his buſineſs to coaleſce with Fletcher, and not to witk- 
draw from him. But, were our author convicted of this jealous artifice, let 
me aſk where we are to look for any fingle dialogue in which theſe lines of 
ſeparation are not drawn. If they are to be regarded as landmarks to aſcer- 
tain our author's property, they ſtand ſo conſtantly in our way, that we mutt 
adjudge the whole — eſtate to him. I hope no one will be found who 
ſuppoſes our duumvirate ſat down to cortect what each other wrote. To ſuch 
an indignity Fletcher could not well have ſubmitted; and ſuch a drudgery 
Shakſpeare would as hardly have endured. In Pericles it is no difficult taſk to 
diſcriminate the ſcenes in which the hand of the latter is evident. I ſay again, 
let the critick try if the fame undertaking is as eaſy in The Two Noble Kinſmen. 
The ſtyle of Fletcher on other occaſions is ſufficiently diſtin from Shakſpeare's, 
though it may mix more intimately with that of Beaumont: 


"Oc 7* &moritvdiuurvo; worapy xthaoyres AzdZew 
oa out bperai leg prove Agel. Rbod. 


From loud Araxes Lycus' ſtreams divide, 
But roll with Phaſis in a blended tide. 


But, that my aſſertions relative to coincidence may not appear without ſome 
ſupport, I proceed to inſert a fezv of many inſtances that might be brought in aid 
of an opinion which I am ready to ſubjoin.— The firſt paſſage hereafter quoted 
is always from The Toe Neble Kinſmen, edit. 1750; the ſecond from the Play: 
of Shakſpeare, edit. 1778.“ 


I. —— Dear glaſs of ladies. p. 9. Vol. X. 
2. he was indeed the glaſs 
Wherein the noble youths did dreſs themſelves. King Henry IV. Part II. 
Vol. Wo P · 487. 


1. ——blod-fiz'd field — p. 9. 
* o' ere d with coagulate gore. Hamlet, Vol. X. p. 264. 


* The preſent edition being unfiniſhed, theſe references could not be made to 
correſpond with its 
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is viſible in many ſcenes throughout the play. But it follows not 
from thence that he is anſwerable for its worſt parts, though the 


2. 


I, 


2. 


2, 


rr TT 


as Fe. do the fiſh, 
Subdue before they touch. p. 11. 
as is the oſprey to the fiſh, who takes it 
By ſovereignty of nature. 


Coridlanus, Vol. VII. p. 467. 
His ocean needs not my poor drops. x P+ 20. 

—— as petty to his ends 

As is the morn-dew on a myrtle leaf 

To his grand ſea. Antony and Cleopatra, Vol. VIII. p. 230. 
Their intertangled roots of love. p. 22. 


— Grief and patience, rooted in him both, 
Mingle their ſpurs together. Cymbeline, Vol. IX. p. 278. 


Lord, lord, the difference of men! p- 30. 
O, the difference of man and man. King Lear, Vol, IX. p. 502. 


Like lazy clouds —, p. 30. 

—— the lazy-pacing clouds —, Romeo and Juliet, Vol. X. p. 55. 
—» the angry ſwine 

Flies like a Parthian. 


P. 31. 
Or, like the Parthian, I ſhall flying fight. Cymbeline, Vol. IX. p. 202. 


Mr. Seward obſerves that this compariſon occurs no where in Shakſpeare. 


Baniſb d the kingdom, &c.—. 


. See the ſpeech of Remes on the ſame occaſlon. Romeo A Jaller, Vol. X. 


p- 101, &. 


He has a tongue will tame 

Tempeſts —. p-. 42. 

— {he would ſing the ſavageneſs out of a bear. Othello, Vol. X. p. 574. 
Tbeſeus.] To-morrow, by the ſun, to do obſervance 

To flowery May. p. 47. 

Theſeus.] they roſe up early to obſerve 

The rite of May. Midſummer Night's Dream, Vol. III. p. 97. 
Let all the dukes and all the devils roars 

He is at liberty —, p- 48. 


And if the devil come and roar for them, 
He ſhall not have them. King Henry IV. Vol. V. p. 282. 


i thy ruminat ion 
That I, poor man, might eftſoons come between. p- 50. 
—Nympb, in thy oriſons 


Be all my fins remember'd! Hamlet, Vol. X. p. 279. 


Dear couſin Palamon — 

Pal. Coxener Arcite. | p- 51. 

— Gentle Harry Percy, and kind couſin, 

The devil take ſuch cozeners. King Henry IV. Part I. Vol. V. p. 289. 


— this queſtion, ſick between us, 
By bleeding muſt be cur d. p. 54. 
Let's purge this choler without letting blood. King Richard II. Vol. V. 


p. 137. 
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beſt it contains may be, not diſhonourably, imputed to him. Both 
weeds and flowers appear in the ſame parterre, yet we do not 


And carry it ſweetly —, p · 614 
2. Bear your body more ſeemly, Audrey. As you Like it, Vol. III. p. 380. 


I. And dainty duke whoſe doughty diſmal fame. p- 64. 
2. Whereat with Slade, with bloody blameful blade. Midſummer Night's Dream, 
Vol. III. p. 111. 


f I. — ſwim with your bedy, 


And then ſhe fung 
Nothing but willow, willow, p- 79. 
2» — {ng willow, willow, -, Othelloz Vol. X. p- $924 


1. Oh who can find the bent of woman's fancy p. 34. 
2. Oh undiſtinguiſh'd ſpace of woman's will! Xing Lear, Vol. IX. p. 533. 


I. — like the great-ey'd Fun!s, but far ſeoeeter. p. 84. 
2. — ſaveeter than the lids of Fund's eyes. Winter's Tale, Vol. IV. p. 380. 


1. better, o' my conſcience, 
Was ne ver ſoldier's friend. p- 86. 
2. A better never did itſelf ſuſtain 
Upon a ſoldier's thigh. Othello, Vol. X. p. 618, 


I, —his e 
Sounds like a trumpet. p. 87. 
2. Would plead like angels trumpet- tongued. Macbeth, Vol. IV. p. 486. 


1. — this would ſhew bravely, 
Fighting about the titles of two kingdoms. p. 89. 
2. ſuch a ſight as this | 

Becomes the field, but here ſhews much amiſs. Hamlet, Vol. X. p. 415. 


1. Look where ſhe comes! you ſhall perceive ber behaviour, p. 89. 
2. Lo you where ſhe comes! This is her very guiſe, Macbeth, Vol. IV, 


p. 587. 
I. — the burden on't was down-a down-a. 9 


p. 90. 
2. You muſt fing down-a down-a: oh how the bee l becomes it! Hamlet, 
Vol. X. p. 355. 


1. How her brain coins. p- 90. 
2. This is the very coinage of your brain. Hamlet, Vol. X. p. 327. 


1. Doftor.] — not an engrafted madneſs, but a moſt thick and profound 
melancholy . p. 91. 
2. Doctor. not ſo fick, my lord, : | 
As the is troubled with thick-coming fancies—, Macbeth, Vol. IV. p. 596. 


. Doctor. 1 think ſhe has a perturbed mind, which I cannot * to, P · 91. 
. Perturbed ſpirit ! Hamlet, 
Canſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd ? 
Doctor. therein the patient 
Muſt miniſter to himſelf, Macbeth, Vol. IV. p. 596. 


ol. X. P · 228. 
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not infer from their being found together, that they were planted 
by the ſame hand. . F . 


1. — to him that makes the camp a ciſtern 


Brim'd with the blood of men. p- 94+ 
2. The mailed Mars ſhall on his altar fit 
Up to the ears in blood. King Henry IV. Part I, Vol. V. p. 388. 
1. haſt turn d 
Green Neptune into purple. p-· 94+ 
12. the multitudinous ſeas incarnardine, 
Making the green one red. Macbeth, Vol. IV. p. 505. 
I. — er, never yet 
ſ Made truer figh—, p- 98. 
2. never man 
Sigh'd truer breath. Coriclanus, Vol. VII. p. 453+ 
I, — arms in aſſurance 
ö My body to this buſineſs. p- 99» 
2. —— bends up | 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. Macbeth, Vol. IV. p. 491. 


I. — thy female knights —, p- 99. 
2. ——— - thy virgin knight. Much Ado about not bing, Vol. II. P · 367. 


99. 
+ Hath not ſo quick, ſo green, ſo fair an eye. Romeo ad Juliet, Vol. X. 
p- 119. 


ſ 1. —- with that thy rare green eye —. 
His eyes were green as leeks. Midſummer Night's Dream, Vol. III. p. 120. 


1. His coſtlineſs of ſpirit /ook'd through bim. p- 110, 
2. Your ſpirits ſhine through you. Macbeth, Vol. IV. p. 529. 
I. — to diſ-ſeat his lord, p- 114. 
2 —— or diſ-ſeat me now. Macbeth, Vol. IV. p. 544+ 
N. B. I have met with no other inſtances of the uſe of this word. 
1. Diſroot his rider whence be . p. 115. 
12 This gallant grew unto bis 2. Hamlet, Vol. X. p. 365. 
I. And bear us ile the time. p- 117» 
2. ——- to beguile the time, 
Look like the time. Macbeth, Vol, IV. P · 480. 


It will happen, on familiar occafions, that diverſity of expreſſion is neither 
worth ſeeking, or eaſy to be found; as in the following inſtances ; 


Cer, Look to the lady. Pericles, 
Macd. Look to the lady. Macbeth. 
Cap. Look to the bak'd meats. Romeo and Fuliet, 
Pal. Look to thy life well, Arcite! Two Noble Kinſmen. 
Dion. How chance my daughter is not with you ?— Pericles. 
K. Hen. How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother? 

King Henry V. Part II. 


vol. XIII. Ss 


| 
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Were I diſpoſed, with controverſial wantonneſs, to reaſon againſt 
conviction, I might add, that as Shakſpeare is known to have bor- 


Dion. Ho nv, Marina? why do you keep alone? Pericles, 
Lady Macb. How now, my lord? why do you keep alone? Macbeth, 
Coun. have with you, boys ! Two Noble Kinſmen. 
Bel. Have with you, boys ! Cymbeline. 
Daugh. Yours to command, i' th' ævay of honefly. Two Noble Kinſmen. 
Faulc. For I was got i th* way of boneſty. King Jobs, 
Thal. ——if I can get him within my piſtol's length. Pericles. 


Phang. ——an if he come but wvithin my vice. King Henry IV. Part II. 


All ſuch examples I have abſtained from producing; but the peculiar coincidence 
of many among thoſe already given, ſuffers much by their not being viewed in 
their natural ſituations, 

Let the criticks who can fix on any particular ſcenes which they conceive to 
have been written by Shakſpeare, or let thoſe who ſuppoſe him to have been to 
poor in language as well as ideas, that he was conſtrained to borrow in the com- 
paſs of half the Noble Kinſmen from above a dozen entire plays of his own 
compoſition, advance fome hypotheſis more plauſible than the following; and 
yet I flatter myſelf that readers may be found who will concur with me in 
believing this tragedy to have been written by Fletcher in filent imitation of our 
author's manner. No other circumſtance could well have occaſioned ſuch a 
frequent occurrence of correſponding phraſes, &c.; nor, in my opinion, could 
any particular, but this, have induced the players to propagate the report, that 
our author was Fletcher's coadjutor in the piece. — There is nothing unuſual in 
theſe attempts at imitation, Dryden, in his preface to All for Love, profeſſes 
to copy the ſtyle of Shakſpeare, Rowe, in his Fane Shore, arrogates to himſelf 
the merit of having purſued the ſame plan. How far theſe poets have ſucceeded, 
it is not my preſent buſineſs to examine; but Fletcher's imitation, like that of 
many others, is chiefly verbal; and yet (When joined with other circumſtances) 
was perfect enough to have misled the judgement of the players. Thoſe people, 
who in the courſe of their profeſſion muſt have had much of Shakſpeare's 
language recent in their memories, could eaſily diſcover traces of it in this 
performance, They could likewiſe obſerve that the drama opens with the 
ſame characteis as firſt eater in the Midſummer Night's Dream; that Clowns 
exert themſelves for the entertainment of Theſeus in both; that a pedagogue 
likewiſe directs the ſports in Leawve's Labour's Left; that a character of female 
frenzy, copied from Ophelia, is notorious in the Jailor's Daughter; and that this 
girl, like Lady Macbeth, is attended by a phyſician who deſcribes the difficulties 
of her eaſe, and comments on it, in almoſt timilar terms. They might there- 
fore conclude that the play before us was in part a production of the ſame writer. 
Over this line, the criticks behind the ſcenes were unable to proceed. Their 
ſagacity was inſufficient to obſerve that the general current of the ſtyle was 
even throughout the whole, and bore no marks of a divided hand, Hence 
perhaps the ſo/ geminus and duplices Thebe of theſe very incompetent judges, who, 
like ſtaunch match-makers, were deſirous that the widow'd muſe of Fletcher 
ſhould not long remain without a bed- fellow. 

Leſt it ſhould be urged that one of my arguments againſt Shakſpeare's co- 
operation in The Two Noble Kirſmen would equally militate againſt his ſhare in 
Pericles, it becomes neceſſary for me to ward off any objection to that purpoſe, 
by remarking that the circumſtances attendant on theſe two dramas are by no 


means exactly parallel. Shakſpeare probably furniſhed his hare in the latter 
1 
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rowed whole ſpeeches from the authors of Darius, King Jobn, the 


Taming of a Shrew, &c. as well as from novelliſts and hiſtorians 
without number, ſo he might be ſuſpected of having taken lines, 
and hints for future ſituations, from the play of Pericles, ſuppoſin 
it were the work of a writer ſomewhat more early than himſelf. 
Such ſplendid paſſages occur in the ſcenes of his contemporaries, 
as have not diferaced his own : and be it remembered, that many 
things which we at preſent are content to reckon only among the 
adoptions of our great poet, had been long regarded as his own 

proper effuſions, and were as conſtantly enumerated among his diſ- | 
tinguiſhed beauties. No verſes have been more frequently quoted, 
or more loudly applauded than thoſe beginning with The clud-cap! 
towers 1n The {4 ; but if our poſitions relative to the date of 
that play are well founded, Shakſpeare's ſhare in this celebrated | 
account of nature's diſſolution, is very inconſiderable. 
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at an early period of his authorſhip, and afterwards (having never owned it,or ſup- 
poſing it to be forgotten) was willing to profit by the moſt valuable lines and ideas 
it contained. But he would ſcarce have been conſidered himſelf as an object of 
imitation, before he had reached his meridian fame; and in my opinion, The 
Noble Kinſmen could not have been compoſed till after 1611, nor perhaps ante- 
cedent to the deaths of Beaumont and our author, when aſſiſtance and com- 
petition ceaſed, and the poet who reſembled the latter moſt, had the faireſt 
proſpect of ſucceſs. During the life of Beaumont, which concluded in 1615, 
it cannot well be ſuppoſed that Fletcher would have deſerted him, to write in 
concert with any other dramatiſt, Shakſpeare ſurvived Beaumont only by one 
year, and, during that time, is known to have lived in Warwickſhire, beyond 
the reach of Fletcher, who continued to reſide in London till he fell a ſacrifice 
to the plague in 1625; ſo that there was no opportunity for them to have joined 
in perſonal conference relative to The Two Noble Kinſmen ; and without frequent 
interviews between confederate writers, a conſiſtent tragedy can hardly be pro- 
duced, But, at whatever time of Shakſpeare's life Pericles was brought forth, 
it will not be found on examination to comprize a fifth part of the coincidences 
which may be detected in its ſucceſſor; neither will a tenth diviſion of the ſame 
relations be diſcovered in any one of his thirty-five dramas which have hitherto 
been publiſhed together. 

To conclude, it is peculiarly apparent that this tragedy of The Two Noble 
Kinſmen was printed from a prompter's copy, as it exhibits ſuch ſtage - directions 
as I do not remember to have ſeen in any other drama of the ſame period. We 
may likewiſe take notice that there are fewer hemiſtichs in it than in any of 
Shakſpeare's acknowledged productions. If one ſpeech concludes with an 
imperfect verſe, the next in general completes it. This is ſome indication of 
a writer more ſtudious of neatneſs in compoſition than the pretended aſſociate 
of Fletcher. 

In the courſe of my inveſtigation I am pleaſed to find I differ but on one 
occaſion from Mr. Colman; and that is, in my diſbelief that Beaumont had any 
ſhare in this tragedy. The utmoſt beauties it contains, were within the reach 
of Fletcher, who has a right to wear, 

«© Without corrival, all his dignities: 

« But out upon this half-fac'd fellowſhip !* 
becauſe there is no juſt reaſon for ſuppoſing any poet but Chaucer has a right 
to diſpute with him the reputation which the tale of Palamon and Arcite has ſo 
long and ſo indiſputably maintained. 
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To conclude, the play of Pericles was in all probability the 
compoſition of ſome friend whoſe intereſt the “ gentle Shakſpeare” 
was induſtrious to promote. He therefore improved his dialogue in 
many places; and knowing by experience that the ſtrength of a 
dramatick piece ſhould be augmented towards its cataſtrophe, was 
moſt liberal of his aid in the laſt at, We cannot be ſurpriſed to 
find that what he has ſupplied is of a different colour from the reſt : 

5 Scinditur in partes, geminoque cacumine ſurgit, 

„% 'Thebanos imitata rogos; 
for, like Beaumont, he was not writing in conjunction with a 
Fletcher. 

Mr. Malone has aſked how it happens that no memorial of an 
earlier drama on the ſubje& of Pericles remains. I ſhall only an- 
ſwer by another queſtion—Why is it the fate of ſtill-born infants 
to be ſoon forgotten? In the rummage of ſome maſs of ancient 
pamphlets and papers, the firſt of theſe two productions may here- 
after make its appearance. 'The chance that preſerved The Witch 
of Middleton, may at ſome diſtant period eſtabliſh my general 
opinion concerning the authenticity of Pericles, which 1s already 
ſtrengthened by thoſe of Rowe Dr. Farmer, and countenanced 
in ſome degree by the omiſſion of Heminge and Condell. I was 
once diſpoſed to entertain very different ſentiments concerning the 
authority of title-pages ; but on my mended judgement (if I offend not 
to ſay it is mended) I have found ſufficient reaſon to change my creed, 
and confeſs the folly of advancing much on a queſtion which I had 
not more than curſorily conſidered, To this | muſt ſabjoin, that 
perhaps our author produced the Winter's Tale at the Jiftance of 
ſeveral years from the time at which he corrected Pericles ; and, for 
reaſons hinted at in a preceding page, or through a forgetfulneſs 
common to all writers, repeated a few of the identical phraſes and 
ideas which he had already uſed in that and other dramas, I have 
formerly obſerved in a note on King Lear, (See Vol. XIV. p. 293, 
n. 4, that Shakſpeare has appropriated the ſame ſentiment, in 
nearly the ſame words, to Juſtice Shallow, King Lear, and Othell:; 
and may now add, that I find another alluſion as nearly expreſſed 
in five different places: 

« I'd ſtrip myſelf to death, as for a bed 

« That longing I'd been ſick for.” Meaſure for Meaſure. 
„ will encounter darkneſs like a bride, 

« And hug it in my arms.” Ubidem, 

CE I will be 

«« A bridegroom in my death, and run unto't 

«« As to a lover's bed.” Antony and Cleopatra. 

I will die bravely like a bridegroom.” Xing Lear, 

0 in terms like bride and groom 


Deveſting them for bed.” Oibello. 
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The degree of credit due to the title-page of this tragedy is but 
very inconſiderable. It is not mentioned by Meres in 1598; but 
that ou 1. was known to have had ſome hand in it, was ſuf- 
ficient reaſon why the whole ſhould be fathered on him. The name 
of the original writer could have promoted a bookſeller's purpoſe 
in but an inferior degree. In the year 1611, one of the ſame fra- 
ternity attempted to obtrude on the publick the old King John (in 
Dr. Farmer's opinion written by Rowley) as the work of our cele- 
brated author, 

But we are told with confidence, that 

«« Shakſpeare's own muſe his Pericles 55 bore, 

The Prince of Tyre was elder than the Moor.“ 
To the teſtimony of Dryden reſpect is always due, when he ſpeaks 
of things within the compaſs of his own knowledge, But on the 
preſent occaſion he could only take report, or a title-page, for his 
guide ; and ſeems to have — * ſmoothneſs of 6.57 1dr to 
preciſeneſs of expreſſion. His meaning is completely given in the 
ſecond line of his couplet. In both, he deſigns to ſay no more 
than that Shakſpeare himſelf did not riſe to excellence in his firſt 
plays; but that Pericles, one of the weakeſt imputed to him, was 
written before O:hell, which is generally regarded as the moſt vigorous 
of his productions; that of theſe avs pieces, Pericles was the firft. 
Dryden in all probability met with it in the folio edition, 1664, and 
enquired no further concerning its authenticity, The birth of his 
friend Sir William D'Avenant happened in 1605, at leaſt ten years 
below the date of this conteſted drama.* 

The abuſe of J. Tatham would have deſerved no reply, had it 
not been raiſed into conſequence by its place in Mr. Malone's Pre- 
liminary Obſervations, I think it therefore but juſtice to obſerve, 
that this obſcure wretch who calls our author a plebeian drier,” 
(droller I ſuppoſe he meant to ſay,) has thereby beſtowed on him a 


* Shakſpeare died in 1616; and it is hardly probable that his godſon (a lad 
about ten years old) inſtead of ſearching his pockets for apples, ſhould have 
enquired of him concerning the dates of his theatrical performances. It is not 
much more likely that afterwards, in an age devoid of literary curioſity, Sir 
William ſhould have been ſolicitous about this circumſtance, or met with any 
perſon who was capable of aſcertaining it. 

If it be urged againſt this opinion, that moſt of the players contemporary with 
Shakſpeare, were yet alive, and from that quarter Sir William's information 
might have been derived, I anſwer,——from thoſe who were at the head of their 
fraternity while our author flouriſhed, he could not have received it, Had the 
known that Pericles was the entire compoſition of our great poet, they would 
certainly have printed it among his other works in the folio 1623.— s it likely 
that any of our ancient hiſtrionick troop were better acquainted with the in- 
—_— of Shakſpeare's Muſe, than the very people whoſe intimate connection 
with him is marked by his laſt will, in which he calls them“ his fe/ſozws John 
Hemynge, and Henry Condell” ? 
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portion of involuntary applauſe. Becauſe Horace has pronounced 
that he who pleaſes the great is not entitled to the loweſt of enco- 
miums, are we therefore to infer that the man who has given delight 
to the vulgar, has no claim alſo to his dividend of praiſe ?—interdum 
wulgus reftum putat, It is the peculiar merit of Shakſpeare's ſcenes, 
that they are generally felt and underſtood, The tumid conceits of 
modern tragedy communicate no ſenſations to the higheſt or the 
meaneſt rank. Sentimental comedy is not much more fortunate in its 
efforts. But can the period be pointed out in which King Lear and T he 
Merry Wives of Windſor did not equally entertain thoſe who fill the 
boxes and the gallery, primores populi, populumpue tributim ? 

Before I clof: this enquiry, which has ſwelled into an N 
bulk, let me aſk, whoſe opinion confers moſt honour on Shakſpeare, 
my opponent's or mine? Mr. Malone is deſirous that his favourite 

t ſhould be regarded as the ſole author of a drama which, col- 
ſeQively taken, is unworthy of him. I only wiſh the reader to 
adopt a more moderate creed, that the purpurei panni are Shakſpeare's, 
and ro reſt the production of ſome inglorious and forgotten play- 
Wright. 

If conſiſtently with my real belief I could have ſupported inſtead 
of controverting the ſentiments of this gentleman, whom I have 
the honour to call my friend, I ſhould have been as happy in doin 
ſo as I now am in confeſſing my literary obligations to him, — 
acknowledging how often in the courſe of the preceding volume he 
has ſup lied my deficiencies, and rectified my errors. 

On the whole, were the intrinſick merits of Pericles yet leſs than 
they are, it would be entitled to reſpect among the curious in dra- 
matick literature. As the engravings of Mark Antonio are valuable 
not only on account of their —. but becauſe they are ſuppoſed 
to have been executed under the eye of Raffaelle, ſo Pericles will 
continue to owe ſome part of its reputation to the touches it is ſaid 
to have received from the hand of Shak ſpeare. 

To the popularity of the Prince of Tyre (which is ſufficiently 
evident from the teſtimonies referred to by Mr. Malone) we may 
impute the unprecedented corruptions in its text. What was acted 
frequently, muſt have been frequently tranſcribed for the uſe of 
prompters and players; and through the medium of ſuch faithleſs 
copies it ſhould ſeem that moſt of our early theatrical pieces were 
tranſmitted to the publick. There are certainly more groſs 
miſtakes in this than in any other tragedy attributed to Shak- 
ſpeare. Indeed ſo much of it, as hitherto printed, was abſolutely 
unintelligible, that the reader had no power to judge of the rank 
it ought to hold among our ancient dramatick performances. 

. STEEVENS, 
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Mr. Steevens's intimate acquaintance with the writings of Shak- 
ſpeare renders him ſo well qualified to decide upon this queſtion, 
that it is not without ſome diſtruſt of my own judgement that I ex- 
wp my diſſent from his deciſion ; but as all the rms that he 

as endeayoured to eſtabliſh in his ingenious diſquiſition on the 
merits and authenticity of Pericles do not appear to me to have 
equal weight, I ſhall ſhortly ſtate the reaſons why I cannot ſubſcribe 
to his opinion with regard to this long-conteſted piece. 

The imperfect imitation of the language and numbers of Gower, 
which is found in the choruses of this play, is not in my apprehen- 
ſion a proof that they were not written by Shakſpeare. To — 
a perſon from the grave, and to introduce him by way of Chorus 
to the drama, appears to have been no uncommon practice with our 
author's contemporaries. Marlowe, before the time of Shakſpeare, 
had in this way introduced Machiavel in his Few of Malta; and 
his countryman Guicciardine is brought upon the ſtage in an 
ancient tragedy called The Devil's Charter, In the ſame manner 
Rainulph, the monk of Cheſter, appears in The Mayor of Quin- 
borough, written by Thomas Middleton. Yet it never has been 
objected to the authors of the two former pieces, as a breach of 
decorum, that the Italians whom they have brought into the ſcene 
do not ſpeak the language of their own country ; or to the writer 
of the latter, that the monk whom he has introduced does not uſe 
the Engliſh diale& of the age in which he lived. But it may be 
ſaid, ** nothing of this kind is attempted by theſe poets ; the author 
of Pericles, on the other hand, has endeavoured to copy the verſi- 
fication of Gower, and has failed in the attempt: had this piece 
been the compoſition of Shakſpeare, he would have ſucceeded,” 

I ſhall very readily acknowledge, that Shakſpeare, if he had 
thought fit, could have exhibited a tolerably accurate imitation of 
the language of Gower ; for there can be little doubt, that what 
has been elected by much inferior writers, he with no great diffi- 
culty could have accompliſhed. But that, becauſe theſe choruses do 
not exhibit ſuch an imitation, they were therefore not his per- 
formance, does not appear to me a neceſſary concluſion ; for he 
might not think ſuch an imitation proper for a * audience. 
Gower, like the perſons above mentioned, would probably haye 
been ſuffered to ſpeak the ſame language as the other characters in 
this piece, had he not written a poem containing the very ſtory on 
which the play is formed. Like Guicciardine and the monk of 
Cheſter, he is called up to ſuperintend a relation found in one of 
his own performances. Hence, Shakſpeare ſeems to have thought 
it proper (not, to copy his verſification, for that does not appear 
to have been at all in his thoughts, but) to throw a certain air of 
antiquity over the monologues which he has attributed to the vene- 


rable bard, Had he imitated the diction of the Confefto Amantis 
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with accuracy, he well knew that it would have been as unintelli- 

ible to the greater part of his audience as the Italian of Guicciar- 

ine or the 2 of Rainulph; for, I ſuppoſe, there can be no 
doubt, that the language of * (which is almoſt as far removed 
from that of Hooker and Fairfax, as it is from the proſe of Addiſon 
or the poetry of Pope, ) was underſtood by none but ſcholars,* even 
in the time of queen Elizabeth. Having determined to introduce 
the contemporary of Chaucer in the ſcene, it was not his buſineſs to 
exhibit ſo perfect an imitation of his dition as perhaps with aſſi- 
duity and ſtudy he might have accompliſhed, but ſuch an antiquated 
ſtyle as might be underſtood by the people before whom his play 
was to be repreſented. 

As the language of theſe choruses is, in my opinion, inſufficient 
to prove that they were not the production of Shakſpeare, ſo alſo 
is the inequality of metre which may be obſerved in different parts 
of them; for the ſame inequality is found in the lyrical parts of 
Macbeth and The Mid/ummer Night's Dream. . It may likewiſe be 
remarked, that as in Pericles, ſo in many of our author's early per- 
formances, alternate rhymes frequently occur; a practice which I 
have not obſerved in any other — performances of that age, 
intended for publick repreſentation.$ 

Before I quit the ſubject of the choruses introduced in this piece, 
let me add, that, like many other parts of this play, they contain 
ſome marked expreſſions, certain ardentia werba, that are alſo found 
in the undiſputed works of our great poet ; which any one who 
will take the trouble to compare them with the choruses in King 
Henry V. and The Winter's Tale, will readily perceive. If, in order 
to account for the fimilitude, it ſhall be ſaid, that though Shak- 
ſpeare did not compoſe theſe declamations of Gower, he might 
have retouched them, as that 1s a point which never can be aſcer- 
tained, ſo no anſwer can be given to it. 

That the play of Pericles was originally written by another poet, 
and afterwards improved by Shakſpeare, I do not ſee ſufficient rea- 


* Perhaps not by all of them. The treaſures of Greece and Rome had not 
long been diſcovered, and to the ſtudy of ancient languages almoſt every Engliſh- 
man that aſpired to literary reputation applied his talents and his time, while his 
native tongue was neglected. Even the learned Aſcham was but little acquainted 
with the language of the age immediately preceding his own. If ſcholars were 
defective in this reſpect, the people, we may be ſure, were much more ſo. 


If I am warranted in ſuppoſing that the language of the Confeffio Amantis 
would have been wnintelligible to the audience, this ſurely was a ſufficient reaſon 
for departing from it. 

1 See p. 390, of n. 5. 
& The plays of Lord Sterline are entirely in alternate rhymes; but theſe ſeem 


not to have been intended for the ſtage, nor were they, I believe, ever per- 
formed in any theatre, 
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ſon to believe. It may be true, that all which the improver of a 
dramatick piece originally ill- conſtructed can do, is, to poliſh the 
language, and to add a few fplendid paſſages ; but that this play 
was the work of another, which Shakſpeare from his friendſhip for 
the author reviſed and corrected, is the very point in queſtion, and 
therefore cannot be adduced as a medium to prove that point, It 
appears to me equally improbable that Pericles was formed on an 
unſucceſsful drama of a preceding period ; and that all the weaker 
ſcenes are taken from thence. We know indeed that it was a fre. 
quent practice of our author to avail himſelf of the labours of others, 
and to conſtruct a new drama upon an old foundation; but the pieces 
that he has thus imitated are yet extant, We have an original 
Taming of a Shrew, a King John, a Promos and Caſſandra, a King Leir, 
&c. but where is this old play of Pericles ** or how comes it to 
aſs that no memorial of ſuch a drama remains? Even if it could 
roved that ſuch a piece once exiſted, it would not warrant us 

in ſuppoſing that the leſs vigorous parts of the performance in queſ- 
tion were taken from thence ; for though Shakſpeare borrowed the 
fables of the ancient dramas juſt now enumerated, he does not ap- 

ar to have tranſcribed a ſingle ſcene from any one of them. 

Still however it may be urged, if Shakſpeare was the original 
author of this play, and this was one of his earlieſt productions, he 
would ſcarcely, in a ſubſequent period, have introduced in his 
Winter's Tale ſome incidents and expreſſions which bear a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to the latter part of Pericls on the other hand, he might 
not ſcruple to copy the performance of a preceding poet. 

Before we acquieſce in the juſtice of this reaſoning, let us ex- 
amine what has been his practice in thoſe dramas concerning the 
authenticity of which there is no doubt, Is it true that Shakſpeare 
has rigidly abſtained from introducing incidents or characters fimi- 
lar to thoſe which he had before brought upon the ſtage ? Or rather, 
is not the contrary notorious? In Much Ado about Nothing the two 
principal perſons of the drama frequently remind us of two other 
characters that had been exhibited in an early prodution,—Love's 
Labour's Loft, In All's well that ends auell and Meaſure for Meaſure 
we find the ſame artifice twice employed ; and in many other of his 
plays the action is embarraſſed, and the denouement affected, by con- 
trivances that bear a ſtriking ſimilitude to each other. 

The conduct of Pericles and The Winter's Tale, which have ſeveral 
events common to both, gives additional weight to the ſuppoſition 
that the two pieces proceeded from the ſame hand. In the latter 
our author has thrown the diſcovery of Perdita into narration, as 


When Ben Jonſon calls Pericles a muldy tale, he alludes, I apprehend, not 


— the remote date of the play, but to the antiquity of the ſtory on which it i: 
aunded, 


: 
3 
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if through conſciouſneſs of having already exhauſted, in the buſi- 
neſs of Marina, all that could render ſuch an incident affecting on 
the ſtage. Leontes too ſays but little to Hermione, when ke finds 
her; their mutual ſituations having been likewiſe anticipated by 
the Prince of Tyre and Thaiſa, who had before amply expreſſed 
the tranſports natural to unexpected meeting after long and painful 
aration. 

All the objections which are founded on the want of /iai/or be- 
tween the different parts of this piece, on the numerous characters 
introduced in it, not ſufficiently connected with each other, on the 
various and diſtant countries in which the ſcene is laid, —may, I 
think, be anſwered, by ſaying that the author purſued the ito 

exactly as he found it either in the Conſeſio Amantis * or ſome — 
tranſlation of the Gefta Romanorum ; a practice which Shakſpeare 
is known to have followed in many plays, and to which moſt of 
the faults that have been * againſt his dramas may be imputed. 
If while we travel in Antony and Cleopatra g from one country 
to another with no leſs rapidity than in the preſent piece, the ob- 


jects preſented to us are more beautiful, and the proſpect more 


diverſified, let it be remembered at the ſame time, that between the 
compoſition of theſe two plays there was probably an interval of 
at leaſt fifteen years; that even Shakſpeare himſelf muſt have gra- 


Here alſo were found the names of the greater part of the characters 
introduced in this play; for of the ſeventeen perſons repreſented, ſix of the 
names only were the invention of the poet. 

The ſame quantity not being uniformly obſerved in ſome of theſe names, is 
mentioned by Mr. Steevens as a proof that this piece was the production of two 
hands. We find however Thaiſa and Thaiſa in the fifth act, in two ſucceeding 
lines, Is it to be imagined, that this play was written like French Bouts 
rimees, and that as ſoon as one verſe was compoſed by one of this ſuppoſed 
duumvirate, the next was written by his aſſociate? 


＋ In the conduct of Meaſure for Meaſure his judgement has been arraigned 
for certain deviations from the Italian of Cinthio, in one of whoſe novels the 
ſtory on which the play is built, may be read. But, on examination, it has been 
found, that the faults of the piece are to be attributed not to Shakſpeare's 
departing from, but too cloſely purſuing bis original, which, as Dr. Farmer has 
obſerved, was not Cinthio's novel, but the Heptameron of Whetſtone, In like 
manner the cataſtrophe of Romeo and Juliet is rendered leſs affecting than it 
might have been made, by the author's having implicitly followed the poem of 
Romeus and Juliet, on which his play appears to have been formed. In The 
Winter's Tale, Bohemia, ſituated nearly in the center of Europe, is deſcribed 
as a maritime country, becauſe it had been already deſcribed as ſuch by Robert 
Greene in his Deraſtus and Faunia; and in The 'Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Protheus goes from one inland town to another by ſea; a voyage that in ſome 
novel he had probably taken before, Many fimilar inſtances might be added, 


t It is obſervable that the two plays of Pericles and Antony and Clezpatra were 
entered together at Stationers' Hall in the year 1608, by Edward Blount, a 
bookſeller of eminence, and one of the printers of the firſt folio edition of our 
author's works. 
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dually acquired information like other mortals, and in that period 
muſt have gained a knowledge of many characters, and various 
modes of life, with which in his earlier years he was unacquainted, 

If this play had come down to us in the ſtate in which the poet 
left it, its numerous ellipſes might fairly be urged to invalidate 
Shakſpeare's claim to the whole or to any part of it. But the 
argument that is founded in theſe irregularities of the ſtyle loſes 
much of its weight, when it is conſidered, that the earlieſt printed 
copy A in ſo imperfect a form, that there is ſcarcely a ſingle 

age of it undisfigured by the groſſeſt corruptions. As many words 
hors been inſerted, inconſiſtent not only with the author's mean- 
ing, but with any meaning whatſoever, as many verſes appear to 
have been tranſpoſed, and ſome paſſages are eee to cha- 
raters to whom manifeſtly they do not belong, ſo there is great 
reaſon to believe that many words and even lines were omitted at 
the preſs; and it is highly probable that the printer is anſwerable 
for more of theſe ellipſes than the poet, e ſame obſervation 
may be extended to the metre, which might have been originally 
ſufficiently ſmooth and harmonious, though now, notwithſtanding 
the editor's beſt care, it is feared it will be found in many places 
rugged and defective, 

On the appearance of Shakſpeare's name in the title-page of the 
original edition of Pericles, it is acknowledged no great ſtreſs can 
be Lid; for by the knavery of printers or bookſellers it has been 
likewiſe affixed to two pieces, of which it gy doubted whether 
a ſingle line was written by our author. However, though the 
name of Shakſpeare may not alone authenticate this play, it is not 
in the ſcale of evidence entirely inſignificant ; nor is it a fair con- 
cluſion, that, becauſe we are not to confide in the title-pages of 
two dramas which are proved by the whole colour of the y ke and 
many other conſiderations not to have been the compoſition of 
Shak ſpeare, we are therefore to give no credit to the title of a piece, 
which we are led by very ſtrong internal proof, and by many cor- 
roborating circumſtances, to attribute to him. Though the title- 
pages of The London Prodigal and Sir Jahn OlZcaftle ſhould clearly 
appear to be forgeries, thoſe of Henry IV. and Othello will ill re- 
main unimpeached. 

The non-enumeration of Pericles in Meres's Catalogue of our 
author's plays, printed in 1598, is undeciſive with reſpect to the 
authenticity of this piece ; 2 neither are the three parts of King 
Henry VI. nor Hamlet mentioned in that lift; though it is certain 
they were written, and had been publickly performed, before his 
book was publiſhed. 

Why this drama was omitted in the firſt edition of Shakſpeare's 
works, it is impoſſible now to aſcertain. But if we ſhall allow the 
omiſſion to be a deciſive proof that it was not the compoſition of 


; 
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our author, we muſt likewiſe exclude FJyoilut and Cr://ida from the 
liſt of his performances : for it is certain, this was likewiſe omitted 
by the editors of the firſt folio, nor did they ſee their error till the 
whole work and even the table of contents was printed; as appears 
from its not being paged, or enumerated in that table with his 
other plays. I do not, however, ſuppoſe that the editors, Heminge 
and Condell, did not know who was the writer of Troilus and 
Cr://ida, but that the piece, though printed ſome years before, for 
a time eſcaped their memory. The ſame may be ſaid of Pericles. 
Why this alſo was not recovered, as well as the other, we can now 
only conjecture, Perhaps they thought their volume had alread 
{ſwelled to a ſufficient ſize, and they did not chooſe to run the ri 
of retarding the ſale of it by encreaſing its bulk and price; per- 
haps they did not recolle& The Prince of Tyre till their book had 
been iſſued out; or perhaps they conſidered it more for their friend's 
credit to omit this juvenile performance, Ben Jonſon, when he 
collected his pieces into a volume, in the year 1616, in like man- 
ner omitted a comedy called The Caſe is Altered, which had been 
printed with his name ſome years before, and appears to have been 
one of his earlieſt productions; having been exhibited before the 
year 1599. | 
Aftes all, perhaps, the internal eviderce which this drama it- 
ſelf affords of the hand of Shakſpeare is of more weight than 
any other argument that can be adduced, If we are to form our 
8 by thoſe unerring criterions which have been eſtabliſhed 
y the learned author of {he Diſcourſe on Poetical Imitation, the 
queſtion will be quickly decided; for who can point out two 
writers, that without any communication or knowledge of each 
other ever produced ſo many paſſages, coinciding both in ſentiment 
and * as are found in this piece and the undiſputed plays 
of Shakſpeare? Should it be ſaid, that he did not ſcruple to 
borrow both fables and ſentiments from other writers, and that 
therefore this circumſtance will not prove this tragedy to be his, 
it may be anſwered, that had Perickes been an anonymous pro- 
duction, this coincidence might not perhaps aſcertain Shakſpeare's 
title to the play ; and he might with ſufficient probability be ſup- 
poſed to have only borrowed from another; but when, in addition 
to all the circumſtances. already ſtated, we recolle& the conſtant 


tradition that has accompanied this piece, and that it was printed 


with his name, in his life-time, as ated at his own theatre, the 


, Confidering the vaſt variety of words which any language, and eſpecially 
the more copious ones furniſh, and the infinite poſſible combinations of them 
into all the forms of phraſeology, it would be very ſtrange, if two perſons ſhould 
hit on the ſame identical terms, and much more, ſhould they agree in the ſame 
preciſe arrangement of them in whole ſentences.” Diſcourſe en Peetical Imitation. 
Hurd's Herace, Vol. III. p. 109, edit. 1766, | 
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parallel paſſages which are ſo abundantly ſcattered throughout every 
part of Pericles and his undiſputed performances, afford no ſlight 
proof, that in the ſeveral inſtances enumerated in the courſe of the 
preceding obſervations, he borrowed, as was his frequent practice, 
from himſelf; and that this conteſted play was his own compoſition. 

The teſtimony of Dryden to this point does not appear to me 
ſo inconſiderable as it has been repreſented. If he had only meant 
to ſay, that Pericles was produced before Othello, the ſecond line 
of the. couplet which has been already quoted, would have ſuffi- 
ciently expreſſed his meaning; nor, in order to convey this idea 
was it neceſſary to call the former the #r/ dramatick performance 
of Shakſpeare ; a particular which he lived near enough the time 
to have learned from ſtage-tradition, or the more certain informa- 
tion of his friend Sir William D'Avenant,* If he had only taken 
the folio edition of our author's works for his guide, without any 
other authority, he would have named The Temps/t as his earlieſt 

roduttion ; becauſe it happens to ſtand firſt in the volume. But 
— this may be, and whether, when Dryden entitled Pericles 
our author's firſt compoſition, he meant to be underſtood literally or 
not, let it be remembered, that he calls it his PerIcLes; that he 
ſpeaks of it as the legitimate, not the ſpurious or adopted, offspring 
of our poet's muſe; as the ſole, not the partial, property of 
Shak ſpeare. 

I am yet therefore unconvinced, that this drama was not written 
by our author. The wildneſs and irregularity of the fable, the 
artleſs condu of the piece, and the inequalities of the poetry, 
may, I think, be all accounted for, by ſuppoſing it either his firſt 
or one of his earlieſt eſſays in dramatick compoſition, MaLoxse. 


* Sir William D*Avenant produced his firſt play at the theatre in Blackfryars, 
in 1629, when he was twenty-four years old, at which time his paſhon for 
apple-hunting, we may preſume, had ſubſided, and given way to more manly 
purſuits. That a young poet thus early acquainted with the tage, who appears 
to have had a great veneration for our author, who was poſſeſſed of the only 
original picture of Shakſpeare ever painted, who carefully preſerved a letter 
written to him by King James, who himſelf altered four of his plays and in- 
troduced them in a new torm on the ſtage, ſhould have been altogether incurious 
about the early hiſtory and juvenile productions of the great luminary of the 
dramatick world, (then only thirteen years dead) who happened alſo to be his 
22 and was by many reputed his father, is not very credible. That 

e ſhould have never made an enquiry concerning a play, printed with Shak- 
ſpeare's name, and which appears to have been a popular piece at the very time 
when D*Avenant produced his firſt dramatick eſſay, (a third edition of Pericles 
having been printed in 1630) is equally improbable. And it is ſtill more in- 
credible, that our author's friend, old Mr. Heminge, who was alive in 1629, 
and principal proprietor and manager of the Globe and Blackfryar's play houſes, 
ſhould not have been able to give him any information concerning a play, which 
had been produced at the former theatre, probably while it was under his di- 


rection, and had been acted by his company with great applauſe for more than 
thirty years, 
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On ae hy. Reſcius Anglicanus, better known by the name 
of Downes the Prompter's Book, why + e in 1708, and 
lately republiſhed by the ingenious Mr. Waldron of Drury-lane 
'Theatre, I was not a little | 2987268" to find, that Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre was one of the characters in which the famous Betterton had 

moſt applauded.— Could the copy from which this play was 
ated by him and his aſſociates, be recovered, it would prove a 
ſingular curioſity ; at leaſt, to thoſe who have ſince been drudging 
through every ſcene of the original quarto, 1609, in the hope of 
reſtoring it to ſuch a degree of ſenſe and meaſure as might give it 
currency with the reader, 
As for the preſent editor, he expects to be 
| «« Stopp'd in phials, and transfix'd with pins,” 
on account of the readineſs with which he has obeyed the ſecond 
clauſe of the Ovidian precept, 

« Cunt prius tentanda; fed immedicabile vulnus 
« Enſe recidendum.“ 
When it is proved, however, that a gentle proceſs might have 
been employed with equal ſucceſs, let the actual cautery be rejected, 
or applied to.the remarks of him who has ſo freely _ it, 
TEEVENS, 


THE END OF THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME. 


